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P RE FA C E. 

T HIS QUARTERLY DIGEST o4 the Public Affairs of India>. merely 
an expansion and extension of our ANNUAL REGISTER issued 
since 1919, is not intended to be a Political chronicle alone, though in 
this, its first issue, it appears to be so. Economic, Industrial, Educational 
Social and other publio affairs of India which are fast devoloping are also 
proposed to be incorporated into it. Even as a political chronicle, however, 
this issue is not complete for the last quarter ending in March,* for owing 
to the great space taken up by the momentous proceedings of the last 
Assembly room could not be found for the proceedings of the Provincial 
Councils, of the Economic Conference, of the Science Congress, and other 
matters relating to Trade and Industry and Labour. These are consequently 
reserved for the next issue. Excepting these omissions, the subjects 
covered in this volume have been treated rather exhaustively, as far 
. as informations are available. 

This Volume is divided into 4 pans as follows : — 

J. INDIA IN HOME POLITY, of which— 

A. — The Introduction gives a general survey followed by a 
summary of events, 

B. — Pages 17 to 112p give details of the great happenings of 
the period, viz 

(i) Congress activities — pp. 17—32, 

(ii) Mahatma Gandhi’s Release— pp. 33—66, 

(iii) The Swararjist Movement— pp. 66 — 73, 

(iv) The National Convention — pp. 74 — 84, 

(v) The Khilafpt . Movement pp. 86—96, and 

(vi) The Akali Sikh Campaign — pp. 97 — 112p. 

2. DIGEST OF PROCEEDINGS of the- 

A — Legislative* Assembly— pp. 113—224, 

B. — Council *of State — pp. 2 2 6 — 246. 

C. — The C. P. Legislative Council — pp. 246—264. 

3. INDIA IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT & Press- 

A.— Advent of the labour Party and its attitude towards 
India — pp. 266 — 270, 

B. — Parliamentary Proceedings on Indian Affairs— pp. 270 — 296. 

4. INDIANS OVERSEAS — pp. 297-372— , 

A.— In East. Africa— pp. 306—336, 

B.— In South Africa— pp. 337— 852,^ 

C.— The British Guiana Snare— pp. 303— 372. 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 


Jan.-March 1924 




INTRODUCTION 

The tieiH of affairs in India in the current year stands in strange 
coiitratt to the year that has gone by. In 1 &23 public life was at its 
lowest ebb. That year opened with an unseemly squabble amongst the 
National leadeis which soon led to a total' disorganisation of the great 
National C'oigiess with its unpiecedei.ted fuid of “men, money and 
munition” which Gai dhi had built up in 1921. The leadeis quarrelled, 
their follow eis quaiielled, and the masses followed suit. Hii dirMoslem riots 
again became the older of the day, much to the delectation of enemies 
of the countiy. The histoiy of the Congress of this period will be found 
in the ii.ti eduction to the 7. 4. F. 1998 tvpfhmiit, ai d the best pen-picture 
of this period in Moulaia Mahomed Ali’s Presidential Address at 
Cocaiada (i fod, p. 61). 

Advantage was taken of this discoid in the rank of the nationals 
by the Coven mci.t striking at the growing power aid prestige of the 
Mcdeiates. Fiist a Poyal Commission was appointed to enquire into the 
grievances of the Service-men but i rally to 1 ullify the Refoims aid 
when tho Assembly refused to vote supply for it, the Viceroy certifier? 
the grant. Next the Salt lax was doubled aid w-'lfully flung at the 
veiy face of the Assembly. On refusal, the Vice toy again ceitified it. 
Ihe Assembly that was thus treated was lull of loyalist and moderate 
co-opeiators, aid it was the same that hid backed the Govt, in sup- 
pressing the N-C-0 in 1P21, and had even refused to release Gandhi 
aid political piitoneis. This throwing into the luich by the Govt, 
vutually meant a death to the paity which had so long hung on the 
lappels of the Govt. Ihe whole system of adm initiation, again, was so 
tuned from the India Office down to the petly Govt, departments that 
Diarchy was made defunct, aid the humiliation aid constant pin-pricks 
were so exaspeiating that seveial Ministers resigned in disgust. Through- 
out the year the action of the Government lent more and more colour 
to the view that ihe Eefoims were a sham, that there w*.s i;o bona- 
fide intention of giving self-goven mert to Iidia even in the future, 
ai d the demands of the Moderates for Indianising the services were met 
by the reply: “time, not yet.’ And, to cup ail, Messrs. Sastr. and 
Papin’s equality in the Empire campaign was met promptly by the Kenya 
White Paper of July last and Gei 1. Smuts* open derioir, cement of the 
equality pretensions of Indians. 

In the. Punjab, during tho year, serious developments took place 
in connection with the Sikh revivalist movement. Always suspicious ot 
coming retribution for their sins, the authorities, foiled at Guru ka-bagh 
tried to strike a mighty blow at the Sikh movement. The Mnharqja 
of Nabha, a very independent-minded prince connected with the Gurudwaru 
movement, was forced abdicate u hc S. G. P. Committee was declared 
an unlawful organisation, the annual session of tho Sikh League was arbi* 
tiarily prohibited, and all the 72 members of the Sikh Committee arrested. 
Since then a mighty struggle is going on in the Punjab and no torture i* 
spared so as to pvovoke the Sikhs to such acts of violence as would 
justify a second Jalliamvalla. 

Such in shoit are the main land-marks in the history of India 
in 1923. The following is a rather detailed summary. 
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Summary of Chief Events 1923. 

1 Jan. *23 Mr. Da*, President, Gaya Congress, submits resignation of Preei«lewslii|>— 

Manifesto of tbe New Swarajya party issued. 

4 Jail. ’23 Mou:ano Abui Kalarn Azad released from Jail. 

2« Jan. ’23 Bombay Meeting of the new Swarajya Party under Mr. Bas-sM«ui:ana 

Asad's efforts at compromise within Congress fails. 

2U Jan. *23 Pt. Jawahar.al Nehru ami Devdas Gandhi released from jail — Release 
of other U. P. Politioa.H. 

1 Pvb. ’23 Congress Working Committee meets at Bombay— Moulana Asad’s terms 
lor compromise with the Swarajya Party proposed. 

12 Feb. *23 National Convention movement started by Dr. Annie Besant— A 

Conference for same oi»ened at Delhi. 

14 Feb. *23 Swarjya Party meeting at Allahabad — Their Po.icy outlined. 

2f> Feb. ’23 Working Committee and A. 1. C. C. meet at Allahabad anil consider terms 
of compromise with the Swarajya Party. 

Mar. ’23 Govt of India Budget —Statement issued— Proposal for doubling Sa t Tax. 

Sj Konda Vcnkatappaya re. eased from Jail — Prov. Congress Coin- 
mil ter h accept tli: Al.ahabad compromise of the Swarajya Party and 
resolve to fu.tiJ the Gaya Programme. with vigour. 

18 Mar. ’23 Gandhi Day— All India Hartal— Beginnings of the Flag campaign in 

J ubbulpore. 

20 Mar. ’23 Sad. Tax thrown out in the Assembly— but certified 'by the Viceroy on 29th. 
1 April ’23 Further developments in the F : ag movement in Nagpur— Hindu- 
Moslem riots in Amritsar begin. 

H*» April *23 Sj Suiulcrla! sentenced on the Flag movement— Flag processions in Nagpur 
declared illegal— Meeting of All India Leaders at Lahore to restore Hindu 
- Muslim unity ended in a fiasco. 

19 April ’23 Hon. Mr. Cliintamani of U. P. Govt, resigned in protest of Governor’s 

action in re. Du’. a Fosse- Gurtu case. He was fo.iowwl by the Hon. 
Mr. Jagat Naiain on the 22nd. 

1 May ’23 Satyagraha declared in Nagpur in connection with the flag nifoveinciit— 
Sj Syatn Sunder Chakra varti released from Jail in Bengal.— Further 
Hindu-Moslein riots in the Punjab. 

23 May ’23 Congress Working Committee meet at Bombay and accept the proposal 
for Special Session of tbe Congress. 

23 May ’23 A. I. C. C. meeting at Bombay throw out motion for Special Session- 
Working Committee resigns and the New Centre Party takes office— No- 
changcrs a Lowed extension of time for the fufilmcnt of tb • Gaya Pro- 
gramme till the end of July. 

1 Jun • ’23 Mr. Das’s Tour in Madras Presidency to clear mis-understandings as to 
the Swarajya Party— Sj Jlajngopal chart starts propaganda against A. I. 
C. C. decision— timing the month Prov. Congress Committees meet to 
decide on the compromise— Bombay, Sind, Andhra, Bengal ami Kora’a 
accept it; while Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu reject it. 

17 June ’23 Sj Jamualal Bajaj and leaders of Nagpur Flag Satyagraha arrested, 

ft July *23 Debate in Parliament on the Salt Tax Certification. 

8 July *23 Congress Working Committee and A. I. C. C. meet at Nagpur to supiioit. 

Flag Satyagraha and pioposal for Special Session of Congress. 

Maharaja Nab? .a forced to abdicate after great humiliation. 

9 July *2? Special Session resolution carried— Working Committee resigns ami new 

membefB appointed. 

10 July ’23 The Nabba Agitation begins. Debate on Mahatma Gandhi’s release in 
the Assembly defeated. 

18 July ’23 All-India Fjag Day— Vo unteers from Provinces fleck to .Nagpur to court 

arrest— Total arrests up to July 1000. 

24 July ’28 Kenya White Paper published. Lausanne Treaty signed. 

8 Aug. *28 A. I. C. C, meeting at Vi sag. confirm Nagpur Hesolutions— Delhi offers 

to arrange for special Congress which was accepted on the final meet- 
ing on the pth. 

6 Aug. ’23 Moul&na Yakub Ilassan released. 

0 Aug. *28 Nagpur arrest • total 1610— C. P. Council votes ft! their peremptory release. 
18 Aug. ’28 La:a Lajpat Rai released from Jail. 
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1.4 Aug. *33 Dr. Kitchlew released from Jail.— Arrests cease at Nagpur, Satyagrahis 
released. 

24 Aug. *23 Hindu-Moslcm riots at Baharanpur. 

29 Aug. *23 Moulana Mahomed A!i released from Jail. 

3 Sept. '*23 Akali Campaign stalled at Nabha. 

11 Sept. *23 All India Leader's meeting at Delhi in informal conferences for 

negotiations for Congress compromise and Hindu -Moslem Unity. 
Monster meeting of ail shades of Public in Bombay under Sir Chimanlal 
Seta 1 vail to protest against the Kenya decision,— Sir Purshottamdas 
Thakcrdas said : “ If we cannot get equality within British Empire, 
we have no use of the Empire.” 

1 5 Sept. *23 Special Session of Congress opens at Delhi with Moulana Abul Kalam 

Azad as the President. 

16 Sept. *23 Compromise resolution lifting ban on Council-Entry moved by 

Mau.ana Mahomed A!i passed by Congress. 

Resolutions on boycott of British Goods, oil a Committee to organise 
Civil Disobedience, on Nabha, etc. passed by Congress in next 2 days. 

21 Sept. *23 Pi. Jawahar IjiI Nehru, Messrs. Gidwani and Santhaman who went, 
to Nabha on , enquiry were arrested. 

1 Oct. *23 Swarajya Party's Election Campaign start’d. — Imperial Conference 
meets in London — Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru preparing for a big tight. 

4 Oct. *23 Pt. Jawahar Lai Nehru, Messrs. Gidwani and Santhaiuim released. 

14 Oct. *23 Swaraj Party Manifesto issued. 

1 0 Oct. *23 Sikh Leaders Arrested at Amritsar. 

17 Oct. *23 Sikh League Annual Session at Jullunder prohibited and stopped by force. 

18 Oct. *23 S. G. P. C. declared unlawful in the Punjab. 

25 Oct. ’23 Sikh Leaders’ Trial begins at Amritsar. 

The famous Smuts— Sapru dual at the Imperial Conference, London. 

26 Oct. *23 Moul. Sbnukat A.i released. 

1 Nov. *23 Election Campaign in the provinces started— Swarajist developments. 

6 Nov. *23 Lee Commission sittings begin. 

14 Nov. *23 Congress Working Committee meeting .it Amritsar. Leaders discuss tin* 
Sikh situation 

19 Nov. *23 Akali Sahayak Bureau formed at Amritsar to lead the Jaito Campaign. 

25 Nov. *23 Congress Working Committee me t. at Ahmeda bail— Big Swarajist 

victory at the Calcutta polls, Hon. S. It. Das, Advocate-General, defeated. 

26 Nov. *23 Madras Counci: first meeting — Censure Motion defeated. 

30 Nov, *23 Hon.. Sir SurcndranatU Baunerji defeated at the Calcutta po’ Is— great 

Swarajist enthusiasm. 

5 Dec. *23 Pundit Vajpaye’s death m Trioliinopoly after release as a result of 

treatment in Jail. 

13 Dec. *23 Lord Lytton offers to Mr. C. It. Das to form Ministry, 

18 Dec. *23 Mr. Das ; refuses Lord Lyt ton’s offer. 

25 Dec. *23 Congress Week at Cocanada. 

All India Khadi Exhibition opened at Cocanada by Dr. Sir P. ('. 
Roy— a so the All India Volunteer’s Conference with Pt. Jawahar 
La: Nehru as President— lieso ut ions passed for organising Congress 
Vo.unleer Corps. 

26 Dee. ’23 National Liberal Federation oiienrd at Poona with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 

as Presdent. 

27 Dec. ’23 All-India Klii.afat Conference with Maulaua S. aukat Ali as President 

opened at Coeaiuuia— Mr. Sast riV resolution on d maud of Self-Government 
and Mr. Kamat’s reso.ution on Indians Overseas passed by the Liberals at 
J’oona —All India Christian Conference witli Mr. K. T. Paul as President 
opened at Bauga'ore. 

28 l)ee. *23 National Congress opened at Cocanada with Mr. Mahomed AH as 

J ’resilient— New Party organisation of the Liberals startpd at Poona 
at the National Libera! Federation. Resolution against certification of Salt, 
Tax and one favouring rapid Indianisatiou of services passed by the 
Liberals. 

29 Dec. *23 Resolution to consider the National Pact with the deletion of Bcnga 1 

Pact passed in the Congress— Jamuit-u! -Ulema Conference with Mou’avi 
Syed Hossain as President opened at Cocanada. 
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W ■ Dec. ’23 Independence Kef olution defeated in the Congress— Jaairat-nl-Arab resolution 
poffird at the Khilafftt Conference. 

All India Students’ Confeieucc opened at Cocanada with Mr. C. IK. Da* 
as President. 

PI Dec. ’28 The Das-Achariyar K, C. O. Compromise resolution passed In the Congress. 

In opening Kenya Counci?, Governor referring to White Paper of July 
wijd that it was unalterable, and that the Immigration bill was being 
considered by Lord Heading who would make representation to India Office. 

January — March 19 24 

The course of event* in the current year has taken certain unexpected 
turns. The year opened with all eyes turned to the Swarajists. The 
Congress-wreckers were now out to wreck the Councils and such great 
fiiehds and well-wishers of India as Lords Reading and Lytfcon, Sir Maloolm 
Hailey and the Provincial Governors, the London 'Jimet, down to Anglo- 
Indian w r ell- wishers like the h riglifhman and the Tifaf s of Judin , at once 
came forward with grave warnings of the probable consequence of the 
Swarajist action. Iho reason for such solicitous care was clear. After 
the elections, the Swarajists were the only organised party in the field. 
Of the older paities, the Moderates, re-named the Liberals, were fast melting 
away. Some of their stalwarts, like Sir Surendranath Mr. S. R. Das, 
and Mr. Chir.tainoni retired from public life. Stragglers that were 
returned to the Councils mostly became Independents. Only two of their 
tallest remained : Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Rt. Hon. Srinivasa 
Sastri. But Loth were talking loudly ar.d vehemently again* t Empire policy, 
especially in Kenya and the “Boer Empire” (see p. 292). Sir P. C. Mitter 
iii Bengal, Lala Harkisenlal of the Punjab, Dr. Paranjpye of Bombay, 
Mr, Chintamoni of the U. P., and other ex- Ministers were uttering 
anathemas against Diarchy and the Refoims. With the Liberals thoroughly 
put out of action, and the no-changers rendered too insignificant to be 
taken into account, Government prepared to face the new Swarajist 
menace, ar.d called its European and Anglo-Indian reserves to join- in the 
fiay. Mr. C. R. Deb s dictum that his party-men would enter Councils to 
” wreck these monsters of Reforms which were drinking the life-blood 
of the Nation ar.d make Govt, by Council impossible ” roused tbe greatest 
confusion. PothJn England and India, all sorts of stupid talk about tbe 
Swarajists filled the press and the platform, and they got into the brain 
of the officials and Anglo-Indians. 

The first opportunity that the Viceroy took to express himself was 
oq. October 17th last, when at a dinner at the Simla Chelmsford club, 
speaking about the Reforms, His Excellency emphasised that they depended 
upon the impressions which India would pioduce upon the Bvitish Par- 
liament when the reforms would again come up for consideration. This 
meant that unless the new members in the Council's behaved like good 
boys there would be no refoims. But there bad of late been some 
proposals made by moderate legislator like the Rt. Hoq. Sastri and others 
for boycott of the Empire Exhibition, which had oreated bad impression. 
Moreover, the Swarajists who would enter the Councils had deolared 
that they would wreck the Constitution. Lord Reading affected not to 
believe in the efficacy of these declarations but at the same time he 
warned them that, if ever they should succeed, there would be a 
paralysis of Reformed Constitution. Of course, he said. Government 
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were resourceful aud they would meet the\itiiation. The adminis- 
tration would not be in abeyanoe. This meant that Government would 
revert to the pre-reform era and the blessings of the Montford 

scheme would be withdrawn’ and, His Excellency added, as if by 
way of reply to Mr. Sastri and his friends, % that the cause of 

Indians Overseas would not gain in strength ‘by the boycott of the 
Empire Exhibition. “ I know my countrymen and have no hesitation 

in asserting that the boycott proposal will completely fail. A better 

course for Indians is to believe in the sense of fairplay . and justice 

which is so strongly a marked characteristic of the British people 1 '! 

And again, at the opening of the Assembly on 31 January 1921, 

His Excellency turned deliberately on Pt. Moti’al Nehru and the 

Swarajist seats and solemnly said:— 

“ I repeat the warning I gave in October last in all gravity that 
there is a possibility of check in the onward progress of the Reforms 
by the ugly scene enacted by the Swarajists in the Cent ml Provinces 
Legislative Council. I trust it will not happen in this Indian Legisla- 
ture. The British people would refuse to be coerced into giving 

India reforms contrary to their own desire and better judgment. 

The eyes of all friends of Reform are fixed, upon the harvest this 

Legislature will sow and reap. Make wise choice . as regards the 

course you pursue, otherwise you know what will happen. If the 
position in the provinces become more acute, local. Governments can rely 
on my fullest support.” 

All these threats however did not prove ‘to be deterrent enough. The 
C. P. Council was thrown into a dead-lock. In the Assembly itself Govt., 
suffered defeat upon defeat. The Imperial Budget was thrown out in toto y 
and the recommended Finance bill was flung at the very face of the Viceroy. 
In Bengal the success of the Swarajists, if not as complete as in Nagpur, dislo- 
cated the transferred departments, the Ministers wore left hanging without’ 
pay, aud the whole Govt, machinery was thoroughly discredited. 

Two unexpected things happened in January 1924: the sudden ilincs 
of Mahatma Gandhi leading eventually to his release, and the coming into 
office of the Labour Party in England. Both upset the calculation of all 
parties in India and the full effect of each has yet to be seen. 

The emergence of Gandhi from prison brought in a new ray of hopo 
amongst people at large, though for over a couple of weeks in January 
while his life, hung on the balance, a gloom rested over the country. 
His unconditional release on February 5th was providential,' and has brought 
with it a sigh of all-round relief, for the Swarajist threat on one side and the 
Govt, threat on the other had well-nigh brought in a state of dospafr. 

The advent of the Labour Party in power also helped to release the great 
tension in political feeling, For though the majority of the nationals put r.o 
hope on the party still the feeling is there that at least Labour would not do 
any positive harm to India. 

Such has been the main drift of affairs during the first three months 
of the year. Some of the other minor affairs are summarised below, 
while the chronicle that follows summarises the chief events in some- 
what greater detail. The only beneficent attitude in the whole of India 
was that of the Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie Wilson. To him, if to 
any one individual, India owes the release of Gandhi. 
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On Jan. 6tb. Hr. Vinayak Diynodar Savarkar was released after an incarceration 
of 14 years. Govt, imposed upon him the condition that he 

Mr. Siviiku. was to eschew politics for A years— this restriction jto_ be 
renewed at the discretion of Govt, if thought necessary 
after A years, and that he was to live privately virtually interned in the 

Batnagiri Diet ; and «on these terms Govt, remitted the unexpired portion of the 

sentence of transportation. Hr. Savarkar accepted the conditions and agreed to 
uphold and work the Reforms. The release came as an agreeable surprise to the 
people, but the graceless-new of the conditions imposed was a matter of bitter 
comment in the press and the platform. 

This was quickly followed by another act of statesmanship by Sir Leslie Wilson. 

On Jan. 7th. the Borsad punitive tax uniostly imposed to 
Boned. cover the inefficiency of the administration was suspended 

and the Hatyagraha [sec p. 82] was soon raised. 

In contrast to this may be mentioned an episode in the Anlh Kumbha He!a 
held early m January last at AUababad, which gave rise 

Ardh K umbha Mela, to a short Hatyagraha by Pt. Madan Mahon Ma.'aviya. 14th. 

January was a sacred day with the Hindus who had 
collected in lakhs at Allahabad to have their religious bath at the sangam or 
confluence of the Jumna and the Ganges. There appeared to be some danger for 
jwp.e to lathe in the river, bo Mr. Knox [of the 1921 fame], the district, 
authority, issued a stupid order prohibiting people to approach the river, and 
posted police to* mount guard. The local Hindu leaden under the lead . of Pandit 
Malaviya appealed to the Governor who sanctioned He. 80,000 for suitable arrangements 
but this sum was spent by the officials not for the object for which it was granted but 
fo. putting <up huge barriers of p.ankizig, increased police guard, additional Sowars and 
rhe Military, and; all this in the face of 500,000 pilgrims I Mr, Knox held on to 
liis prestige, flouted the “superstition" of a religious bath and said that he was 
responsible for the life of the people i Ft. Malaviya’s rejoinder that Hindus would 
rather die in their thousands than leave the place without observing their religious 
rites made no impression. At last the Fundit, unable to move Mr. Knox, declared 
batyagiaha, sat before the barricade with Mr. Jawahirlal Nehru, the Municipal 
Chairman, Mr. Purshottnmdas Tandon, an ex-Munici pal Chairman, and other followers 
for the whole day, and in the afternoon disobeyed the order, asked to be arrested, 
and, in the teeth of the aimed police and cavalry ready to preserve “iaw and 
order", broke down the barrier and made way for the pilgrims to follow him 
into the river. Needless to f-ay, all had their bath and no lives were lost, and 
Mr. Knox and his officials left the place foitunately without using the police and the 
military as British officials are too wont to do under such circumstances. This event 
feundadsed the whole province and the shame of British officers misbehaving in 

this way even with the greatest and the most responsible of Indians in their own 
affairs, nay, even in their religious observances, sent rancour writhing within. The 
insulting arrogance of Mr. Knox would have been awarded in any other country with 
disgrace and dismissal. Here however he was congratulated for his moderation J 

On January 12th a dastardly shooting affray took place in Calcutta in which 
one Mr. Earnest Day was killed and riddled with bullets 
The Day Murder. and three Indian chauffeurs pursuing the murderer, one Gopi- 
natii Saha, were wounded. This wanton murder of an 

European in brow l day-light sent a thrill of horror throughout Calcutta and the 
Kuiopcan community were thrown into a fever-heat of excitement. Later investi- 
gations proved that the murder wat the result of a mistaken identity for Gopinath 
really wanted to kill Mr. Tegart, the Folicc Commissioner of Calcutta, who, owing 
lo his alleged cruelty and high-handedness towards Bengal political prisoners was 
a marked man of the Bengal anarchists. Universal detestation was expressed of 
the crime both by Indians and Europeans, in the press and platform, but the 
European community made a huge political capital out of it aqd at a mass 
meeting of Europeans and Anglo-Indians on January 14 tb held at the Empire 

Theatre, Calcutta, the leader’s of the community made it all but a racial question. A 

resolution was passed : “ That this meeting of Europeans of- Calcutta strongly urges 
the Govt., of India and the Govt, of Bengal not to yield to any agitation which 
might embarrass the Police and: others responsible for the maintenance of order amt 
the proper execution of their duty, and assures the Government concerned that they can 
jdy upon the who’~ -heart* d and unanimous support of the European community/' 
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A cable was also sent to Mr. . Stanley Baldwin, Mr. Bamsay Macdonald, and Mr. 
Asquith and to the Governments of India land Bengal along with this resolution that : 
“The European Association, as a representative body of the European community 
in India, trust you will exert your influence to strengthen the hands of those 
responsible for the maintenance of law and order in this country ! ” 

In his trial Gopinath stood np boldly confessing the objective of • his action and 
called upon Young Bengal to follow in his steps, saying : “ 1 fail to complete the work 
(murder of Tcgart), 1 leave the unfinished work for others.” His last words were : “ May 
every drop of my blood sow the seeds of freedom in every home of India.” The 
European and Anglo-Indian community was greatly alarmed and during the next month 
or so there was hardly any meeting of that community in which the Day murder was 
not mentioned. In the Bengal Govt, all the old repressive armoury like the famous 
Kegu atioiL til, etc. was set into motion and indiscriminate arrests and detentions followed. 
In Lord Lytton’s and the Viceroy’s speeches it was mentioned with a threatening gesture, 
but fortunately there lias not since been a recrudetoence of anarchist activity in Bengal 
as was feared by the authorities. Gopinath was eventually sentenced to death and 
hanged on March 1st. 

A* serious Mil! -strike broke out in Bombay about the middle of January. In 
1980 there was a general strike of the mill-operatives of 
Bombay Millwtrike. Bombay lasting for over a month, and the current year 
saw another very serious strike. The quarrel arose over 

the demand of bonus which the operatives had been getting for the last 4 years 

but which, - ovtfing to bad financial conditions, the mill-owner now refused to pay. 
The strike commenc' d on the 17th January in the Standard Mills when a 
portion of the operatives in the Spinning Department left without notice and made 
a .demand for the payment of bonus. This was immediately followed by other operatives 
m other departments. Within a fortnight the number of strikers rose nearly to a lakh and a 
half and that of affected mil r s also exceeded seventy. The strikers were calm, except of course 
in some small disturbances which were inevitable when such a large concourse of labourers 
go on strike. Mill-owners were adamant and notices of “ bonus under no circumstances ” 
were put on boards in certain mills. Labourers decided not to yield -to their 

employers unless the bonus was paid to them. On February 2nd at a mass meeting 

the mill-hands made their demands clear. They explained their month. y budget With 
an earning of Ks. 46/- p. m. out of which about Bs. 20/- went as house lent. 
They said : The Millowner and hit wife have 4 bungalows and 3 motor QQJfc. 
Why can not they do with one bungalow and one oar and give a living wages 
to the tni.l-hands ? Mr. N. M. Joshi said in one of his interviews on the strike- 
question, ‘the mill-owners Jn fairness ought to have paid the bonus or at least a 
part of it this year.’ • '.Sir. Baptists, the great champion of labour in Bombay, 
suggested the appointment of an arbitration board by H. E. the Governor 

and the suggestion was accepted by the strikers. It was agreed that the strike 
should end when that board was appointed. 

The strike continued till March. Eight weeks pf starvation could not upset the 
strikers and they were right y given tributes of praise all round. Already the 
mill-hands had lost 80 lacs of. lupees in wages on a .simple calculation. At 
last on March .7th they broke out in riot, on the alleged provocation from the 
Mill-owners who blackmailed them and asked them to Join under po.ice protection. 
This exasperated a few men who attacked one or two mill-buLidings in their fury. 
Quiet was restored very soon after the police had opened fire, 

* A Committee with the Chief- Justice of Bombay as the president was then appointed 
by the Governor to enquire into the question of bonus to be paid to mill-workers. 
It dteided against the mill-hands and in favour of the mill-owners. The Committee 
-did not consider the mill-hands to ‘be entitled to bonus as a . right. By this time, 
by the middle pf March, the strikers reduced to the last extremes had their 
back- bone broken. People began to die of starvation. Many left the town end 
went to their villages. The Government pressed the mi II -owners to pay off the wages, 
due and death from starvation and disease having broken out* it was suggested that the 
mill hands should be repatriated. On 17 Match the ndlls were first opened to pay 
the January' wages to the operatives wLo toon cane, resumed work and - in the 
next few days the strike was at an end. But & the last few days a large 
number of the workers had departed for their native planes and not mere than 
a thuji of the total mill population «wat present in Bombay* The proposal ofv* 
Bound Table Conference be t w e en mill-hand leaders and the mflt-ewnert was no# 
scotched as inmt of (be men resnnfirig work disowned their leaders, " * 

2 
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When the Reforms were introduced, there wu whet wii called “ a White Mutiny.” 

The majority of the. Civil Service men were in arms against 
Lae Commission. any introduction of Reforms because they considered, it deroga- 
tory to their dignity to serve under Indian Ministers ine 
■Government both in England and here got alarmed. They however know the weak 
points of tiic I.C.S., and at once increased their salaries and pensions ! 

From a reply given by Mr. Montagu to Mr. Lunn in Parliament the following are 
the increases 

Indian Civil Service ... ... ... ... £ 860,000 

Indian Police Service ... ... ... ... £ 180,000 

Indian Educational Service ... ... ... £ 100,000 

British Officers of Indian Army and of British Troops in 

India ... ... ... ... ... £ 1,700,000 

Indian Medical Service ... ... ... £ 260,000 

£ 8640,000 

' For some time, the i.C.S. kept silent and then they continued the clamour and in 
1022 Earl Wintirton in an answer circulated in the House of l ominous stated thft the 
main improvements i » the conditions of service in the Indian Civil Service were as 
follows 

PAY— belpw the higher selection appointments. 

(a) The initial pay haB been raised to 50 p t cent. 

(b) Under ihe time-scale officers receive yearly increments. 

(c) A substantia! increase has been made in the pay of officers in the ordinary line. 

PENSION.— The £ 1,000 annuity is from 1010 being usually assumed by the State, 

the 4 per cent, contribution previously enforced being funded for. the benefit of officers on 
retirement. 

LEAVE HULKS These have been liberalised ; greater facilities are given for leave 
on higher pay and furlough pay is based on 12 month's salary instead of the avenge of 
•3 years’ as formerly. 

Travelling allowances ami allowances on transfer have also been increased. 

The improvement in pay is to a large extern represented by the Overseas allowance. 
It is stated that this is entire. y upset by the abolition of Exchange Compensation 
Allowance. But that is not true. The following table gives the Exchange Compensation 
Allowance admissible with Is. 4d. rupee on various sa aries,' and the Overseas a lowance 
for the s ame salaries. 


Sn’ary 

E. O. A. 

Overseas Pay. 

Hs. 

H*. A. P. 

Rs. 

600 

37 8 0 

106 

700 

48 12 0 

160 

800 

60 0 0 

200 

900 

66 0 0. 

210 

1,000 

62 8 6 

200 

2,000 

126 0 o 

260 

Maximum admissible 

188 14 3 

250 


The Overseas allowance thus greatly exceeds the Exchange Compensation Allowance 
previously admissible. In rep'y to a question "in 19$2, Earl Wintertpn stated that 
Exchange Compensation allowance had been withdrawn from the Indian Civil ticrtfce 
in common with other Service in India in pursuance of the general* pe.icy of the 
Indian Government that the allowance should cease to be adnrssib.e oil the occasion of 
a revision of pay of a service previous y entitled to the .concession. In any cam in 
which the effect of such withdrawal would liave been to cause an actual reduction in the 
emoluments of an officer, a persona! allowance sufficient to make up any deficiency had 
been granted. 

But these decided improvements have not * satisfied the claims of the I.C.S. Ami 
in April 1933 the Council of the Bombay I*residency Association ot European Government 
servants sent a memorial to the Secretary of State in which they clamoured for more. 
We quote below a paragraph from the memorial 

“We. are to suggest to your Lordship that a revision of the service is neccssaiy, 
which should definitely recognise that the European ^servant is hfoe as the Secretary of 
State’s agent, to do work of a special kind during a period, while fndianlsitfen of the 
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Herttoii hta progress and the number of Europeans is being reduoed to a minimum 
the eoadftjons of pay and service of Europeans should be wholly regulated by the 
y sq pptaiy. of State, The rates of pay for Indians should be entirely distinct, and their 
'-spay and conditions of service should be regulated by the Indian Government. 1 * 

The reactionary Conservative Govt, of England with Lords Pec! and Winterton in the 
India Offiee readily appointed a Royal Commission for, the further improvement of the 
condition of the serviocs in India. This Royal Commission was presided over by the lit. 
Ron. Viscount Lee and opened its proceedings at De.hi on Nov. 6th last. This year ear.y 
in Januazy the Commission came over to Madras and quite a sensation was created by the 
divergent evidences tendered. The European officers made a queer p ea that ** the standard 
of living in Asia is high. In his home the European will have from 3 servants or more in 
Japan, to $ or more in China, and not improbab.y 17 in India J” 

Not tantent with making such claims, the Madras European officers declared that 
as a result of the Reforms and the attempt of Lord Wiliiugdon to give effect to 
them both in letter and spirit, their position had become intolerable not* only in 
the transferred but a’so in the reserved departments, and that they had failed to 
get sufficient protection even at the hands of the Governor himse.f. The Indian officers, 
on the. other hand, hotly denied this charge and maintained that tlic Ministers had 
loyally supported the services whenever they were attacked on the L jgis ativc Councils, 
and that there was not a single case of a European being deprived of his rights. 
In their opinion Madras was quite ripe for complete autonomy, there waB sufficient talent 
and experience in Indian officers for running efficiently every civil department without 
European officers ; the P. C. S. men were in no way inferior to the I. C. S. ; no recruitment 
outside India for general administration was at all necessary : the services should be 
al! provincialised, their all-India name (for there is rcahy no all-India character) 
being abolished ; the scale of pay for Indians and Europeans alike should be Indian, 
without overseas or other allowances ; there was no justification for increasing the pay, 
pensions or -allowances of Europeans, and so on. On the question of reserving a 
certain number of posts for Europeans they said emphatically : 

“We deny that from the stand-point of efficiency or character an essential 
European element is necessary in any of the civil services and we do not except 
ft cm this category even the to-called ‘security services’. Knowing as' we do the 
work. of the European officer at close quarters ami possessing thus exceptional 
OfgKJrtattitiefc for comparing his work with our own, it has been a matter of pain- 
jut surprise to us that even in quarters when; one should have expected better 
knowledge it should sometimes be taken for 1 granted that we lack certain adminis- 
. t native qualities which the European is supposed to possess. 

“ We can understand the candid argument that India is politically subordinate 
to England and that therefore she must submit to a number of lucrative posts 
being reserved for Englishmen. But it is adding insult to injury if such reservation 
fa accompanied by the assertion that Indians are *infi+ for such posts. 11 

A frank expression of such views was naturally unpalatable to the Commission, 
and the President, Lord Lee told the jepresentatives of the Indian Officers Association 
that their statement was needlessly combative • and provocative. 

8|rP. 8. Slyaswami Iyer giving evidence made out a strong case against the increase 
of salaries to the European Services. He observed that, in spite of declarations of 
' Parliament, a deep-rooted distrust of the bona fides of the British Government and of 
l^iuxwiUi[ii)|ncBS to grant Responsible Government in the near future is universally prevalent 
in India. Re also pointed out that “ the energies of the British Services have been rather 
devoted to making the country a safe and confor table place to live in than towards the 
Cteftenlkmcf the Indian for self-reliance and self-realisation. 11 Again 

^^afbitanately the speech of Mr. Lloyd George about the “steel-frame 11 work .of the 
mhufhisailteBn in mdia has had the effect of sliaking the faith of the Indian Public even 
in fntenttotie of the Parliament as embodied in the Reforms statute. Is it unnatural for 
India tofeel that the time has' come for her to manufacture her own steel and obtain 
trottetton for it f -The Indianfeation of the Services is believed to be necessary not. 
racmlytor 4he -purpose of providing full and adequate opportunities for the development, 
and employment of Indian administrative talent, but also for. preparing the people for the 
attainment of Responsible Government* and effecting some retrenchment in public expendi- 
ture. The Indlanisation of the services is sooner or later as inevitable as the grant of 
Responsible titafg rnment. Any opposition on the part of the Services to a po’icy of Indiani- 
' nation is Hkely to We t he effect of antagonising the psop’e towards the Services. 11 
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The Depressed Masses of Madras in their evidence made it an occasion to launch 
a strong attack on Brahmins and caste-mcn. Two of their representatives* Messrs. B. 
Srinivasan and M. ('.' liajah amus*d the commission by their attack ou paste-men 
although reminded of the fact that the men who had agitated to raise the depressed 
c'ass^s like llanadc, Gokhale, and others were all caste-men. A similar view was 
put forward by Mr.. Shade B. Mai lick, the representative of the depressed classes 
in Bengal whi n the Commission took evidence in Calcutta. They all wanted a pre- 
dominance of the European element in the services as they said their interest was safer 
in the hands of Euiopeans than Indians. 

At Calcutta the most important evidence was that of the Indian Association 
of which Sir S. N. Banerji was the president. In the opinion of the Association 
the financial result of the Reforms lias been that the provinces were seriously handicapped 
in their finances. Demanding provincial control of services the memorandum that 
they submitted go:*s on to say : “ We want power to regulate our own public 
services. We do not want that the services, whose functions and terms of 
employment cannot be regulated by us, should b? imposed on us by an outside 
authority. Apart from the financial aspect of having super-imposed services, such 
services arc an administrative anomaly.” The memorandum opined that recruitment 
for ail services should in future be made in India on a competitive basis and 
according to the requirements of each province by the province itself. 

The European officers, as elsewhere, made a strong claim for further emo'uments. 
One of the new points raised was as queer as it was presumptuous. They told the 

Commission that the collection of land revenue in Bengal was still 99*9 pjr cent 

but that it wou’d not continue for as the Reforms are undermining the authority 
of the District Magistrate, a time would boon come when the collections 
would fall off. Here also they had a fling at the Indians, as if Indian Magistrates 
could not collect even rents. But the funniest part of the affair is that after 

condemning the Government of India Act at every turn and painting in horrible 
light how everything would be topsy-turvied by further constitutional changes, 
they proceeded to declare their whole-hearted allegiance to the policy of the 

Reforms ! 

But the most interesting evidence was that of the Hon. S. K. Sinha of Chandpur 
fame who complained that the Indian officers were called u biown-bureaucrats " and 
placed between the cross-fires of public criticism and official frowns. 

Another striking evidence was that tendered by Mr. Hasan Imam at Patna. 
Mr. Hasan Imam in reply to Sir Reginald Craddock, in the couise of an oral 
examination on the attitude of Muhammadans towards the Indianisation of the 
Services which he suongly urged, said that the tendency has been very much noticeable on 
the part of certain members of the Commission to attach an exaggerated importance to 
stray opposition to Indianisation on communal grounds, and Sir Reginald Craddock's 
question directly concerned this. Sir Reginald enquired whether Mr. Hasan Imam's 
views were expressed in his capacity as rn Indian Muhammadan. Mr. Imam’s 
reply was that he had expressed his views as an Indian, irrespective of his 
being a member of any religious community. But he was prepared to speak as a 
Muhammadan also, and, as such, he saw no reason to change his views". Again : 

“ If some Muhammadans had expressed a desire for the presence of a third party 
to settle the differences between the two communities, he could on’y ascribe such 
a view to weakness induced by foreign domination, ami he said that, if left to 
themselves, the community would sec the necessity of adjusting the differences 
amongst themselves." 

After concluding its work in Patna lilic Commission proceeded to Lahore and 
held sittings there tromthe 11th to the 16th February, and from thence to Delhi 
on the 20th. The evidences recorded at these places’ do not seem to be of much 
interest and most of then were taken in 'camera. The final sitting was held on 
the 22nd February at Delhi and the report was expected to be presented in 
England by the end of March, The matter will be discussed in greater detail in 
the next issue of this Register. 
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On January 22 was opened tlie Seventh Indian Economic Conference at Bombay. 

The Conference lasted for 4 days and a large number of 
Economic conference papers on economic subjects were read. Sir M. Visveswarayya 
delivered a striking address, as President, which has since become 
almost classic. Re joined issue with Sir Georg ; Lloyd on 1 lie latter’s unwari-ante l 
statement about India’s growing wealth and pointed out the proper perspective from which 
the question hail to be viewed. He strongly criticised" the statement of Sir George 
that India was growing richer and exposed the falsity of the Government statistics. 
The wealth of India before the War was estimated . at £ 3, GOO millions or 
Ks. 5,400 crores. This meant an av^ciag* property or wealth amounting to Us. 180 
per head of population. The corresponding figure for Canada was a little over 
Ks. 4,400; that for the United Kingdom Rs. 6,000. Again the annual income pjr 
head in India at the present reduced value of money vanes from Rs. 45 and Rs. 60. 
Even assuming the maximum figure of Rs. 60, it wou'd m*an an average income 
of Rs. 6 per head per month. The corresponding yearly incomi given for Canada 
is Rs. 650 and for the United Kingdom Rs. 720. The trade Tor the whole of India 
comes to about Rupees 20 to Rupee* 2) pur luad. For Canada and the United 
Kingdom, the figures are Rs. 510 and Its. 610 respectively. On account of tli* 
general low level of occupations and lo.v standard 0 " living the death rate in India 
is very high, biing over 30 per 1,000 while the satin is less than 1 4 per 1,000 
in the two countries named. The average expectation of life is about 21 years in 
India while it is about 45 in European countries. Education -is extremely meagre, 
Jess than 6 per cent of the population being literate. Every other primary test 
that you may apply will show the same low standing, the mm 2 low level of efficiency. 
Tne average monthly income of Indians was estimated at Rs. 5 p?r head. Six 
per cent only of the population was literate. The masses were steep jd in poverty 
bordering on destitution, poverty to which there is no parallel in western countries. 
People with such a low record could not, in his opinion, he said to be equipp'd 
for the struggle for existence. He deplored the fact that the Report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission still remained a dead letter and suggested several ways in 
which economic development could be secured. A Statutory Board of Industries, 
he suggested, should b.i appointed to work methodically and provincial Ministers 
should undertake to develop industries by loans. He a'so advocated placing of orders 
for Railway materia's and rolling-stock within the country itself as they always 
did in other countries, further extension of cotton mil's, reasonable protective tariff, 
extension of indigenous shipping and banking facilities, gold currency, .and rapid 
extension of technical and industrial education. Referring, in conclusion, to the 
attempts made by America to abolish poverty, Sir M. Visveswarayya made an earnest 
appeal for the adoption of similar measures in India. Given reasonable facilities, h- 
said, India was sure to proceed towards material progress at a pace that wou’d 
astonish the world. 

After dealing with the Bombay housing prob:Cm, the President referred to 
Professor Hamilton’s paper on the growth of popu'ation in India and said that. 
India was getting over-populated from the point of food supp y ami productive 
power of the country.. In his opinion the solution to this difficulty lay in two 
ways, namely, increasing production, multiplying occupations, spreading education 
and by reducing the number of births. 

He then referred to the able pap?r con’rihuteri by Professor Joshi on Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Development and pointed out lhat increase in production both 
from industries anil agriculture was possible till income from former and trade was 
about fifty per cent of the whole. On the question of balance of trade, he thought 
that the question should again be brought before the Conference for correctness of 
Judgment. 

Concluding, Sir Visveswarayya eloquent’y pleaded for more freedom being given 
to Professors, so as to enable the public to benefit by their researches and con- 
sidered opinions ami cited the case of Japan where Professors were not restricted 
as they were here. 


Below is given a detailed chronicle of events during Jan.— March 

1924. 
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Chronicle of Event 8 — J n n* — M trek 1924 

1 Jan' 24 National Pact ami Bengal Pact accepted by the KhiUtfat Conference.— 5th 

day of the Congress* in {Session at Cocanada, 

2 Jan. *24 Punjab Council opened by Governor. Sensation was created by majority 

of Hindu and Sikh members walking out as soon as His Excellency 
opened his address as a protest against constitution of new Ministry— 
Bliai 1‘lieru Akali Campaign started, 82 Aka Lis arrested, followed by 
arrests every day of 25 Aka! is. 

Aka* is of the !\ G. P. C., declared unlawful, inarched through impor- 
tant thoroughfare* of Lahore drawing attention of the Govt, and of 
the Governor who was then opening the new Council to arrest them. 
Hitherto this sort of procession was confined to Amritsar alone. 

S Jan. *24 Bar Committee- Mr Tej Bahadur Sapru giving evidence before the 
Bar Committee strong y repudiated the pretensions of tlie English Bat 
and the idea that uiPcss a man went to England he could not 
imbibe the traditions of the English Bar. The system of wakalatnamas, 
he said, was a huge fraud in the name of law. 

4 Jan. *24 Mass meeting at Madras to welcome Mou!. Shaukat Ali and other 
Congress cadi rs who in their speeches strenuously pleaded for Khaddar. 
Kenya Constitution Bill passed. Indian Members resigned. 

7 Jan. *24 Lucknow University Convocation opened by the Late Sir Ashutosh 

Mukhcrjcf who delivered a spirited address on National Education in India. 
Govt, of Bombay suspend punitive operations at Borsod. 

8 Jan. *24 C ass Areas Bill of lt»24 published in the Union Govt. Gazette. 

Naia’ Provincial Counci 1 passed the Hulett Orriinancfe. 

0 Jan. '24 Before the Lee Commission at Madras quite a sensation was created 
by Mi ssrs B. Srinivasan and M. C. Rajah, representing Depressed 
trasses, strongly p' coding against further Indianisation and urging 
predominance of European element. 

U. P. Council opened by the Governor in a speech in which lie 
(•p.imistica !y wanted the members to realise that the path to self- 
government ‘lay along constitutional lines. 

Swarajist Conference held at Lucknow under Mr. C. R. Das. (see p. 68). 
Sir Ma colrn Hailey appointeil Governor of Punjab in place of Sir 
Edward Maclagan. 

10 Jan. *21 Executive Committee meeting of Swarajya party tield at Lucknow. 

Borsad Satyagraha suspended (see p 82(c).) 

11 Jan. *24 Mou! ana Sliaukat Ali and party reached Colombo and carried on 

Khilafat propaganda collecting funds therefor for the next seven days. 

12 Jan *24 MAHATMA GANDHI operated upon for Appciulicites (See p. 88). 

The Day murde. at Ca cutta. 

18 Jan. ’24 Bengal Prov. Congress Committee searched and ransacked by the Police for 
the Day murder— Asst. Secretary and others arrested— Other house*' 
Marches and arrests in Calcutta followed. 

14 Jan. *24 Mahs meeting of Europeans and Anglo-Indians at the Empire Theatre, 
Calcutta, on the Day murderjsee p. 8). 

Eleventh Session ol the Indian Science Congress opened at Banga.oiv 
with Dr. N. Annandalc ns President. 

Governor of Bombay went up to Delhi to confer with Viceroy on release of 
of Gandhi. 

II Jan. *24 Lee Commission in Calcutta recorded evidence of the Indian and 
European service men. The Hon'ble S. K. Sinlia wanted protection 
for the so-called brown bureaucrats like him who found themselves 
fietween the cross-fire. He wanted at least 20% increment in the 
present pay.— B ami O. Council opened by the Governor.— C. P. Legis- 
late Council opened by the Governor, (see p. 246). 

Parliament opened by H. M. the King-Emperor. 

16 Jan. '24 C. P. Council first inet for Official business. Official Bills defeated. 

Mahomed All’s reply to Sastri vs. Gandhi’s message issued (see p. 87). 

18 Jan. *24 Gandhi Day observed all over India.— Before the Royal Commission 
At Calcutta Indian Association giving evidence said that the Indian 
Civil Service should cease. 

C. P. Council— The great “No-confidence” debate aud Govt, defeat. 
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19 Jan. '94 East Africa Indian Congress with Mrs. Naidu as President. 

29 Jan. '£4 Report of the British Guiana Deputation published. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s famous message to India broad-casted. 

21 Jail. '24 Andhra P. C. C. meeting at Bezwada resolved to borrow seven lakhs from 
the All-India Khadi Board for organising Khadi work. 

2? Jan. '24 Lord Olivier made Secretary of Slate for India ; Prof. Richards the 
Under Secretary. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald becomes Premier. Labour Party com** to office. 
Seventh Indian Economic Conference at Bombay opened by Governor with 
Sir M. Visveswarayya as President. 

21 Jan. '24 Mr. Sen Gupta’s reso’ution in Bengal Council asking for release of political 
prisoners passed after heated debate. 

29 Jan. *24 Co’onial Secretary, Mr. Thomas, at the reception of Empire Journalists 
at the Colonial office said that the policy of the Kenya White Papers 
would be followed by the Labour Govt. 

81 Jan. ’24 Assemby —opened by the Viceroy. 

All-India Khadi Board meeting At Bombay passed resolutions (see p. 27). 

8 Feb. '24 Joint Conference of Swarajists and other members of Uouncis held at Delhi 
with Mr. C. R. Das in the chair —continued on the next following 
days (see p. 70). 

4 Feb. ’24 Meetings against class arras bill he'd throughout Nata . 

Nunan-Lukhoo Memorandum on Guiana Colonization Scheme published. 

5 Feb. '24 Assembly -Mr. Uangachariar’s resolution on further licfoims formally 

moved. MAHATMA GANDHI RELEASED unconditionally. 

0 Feb. '24 Sir B. N. Sarnia anno a need in Council of State that Kenya Bill 
will not be passed without hearing Govt, of India. 

Official explanation of the Mill-owners Association, Bombay on the 
great Bombay strike issued. 

7 Feb. ’24 Assembly— Mr. Neogy's reso.ution on duty on South African coal passed. 

Mahatma Gandhi issues message to the people through Mahomed Ali. 
(see p. 42). 

Before the J^ee Commission, Mr. Hasan Imam of Patna strong 'y urged 
Indianisation and stoppage of recruitment in England on both Political 
and economic grounds. 

Mr. Sen GupCs motion on “No-Confidence” on Ministers disallowed by 
President— Sir J. C. Bose’s lecture at the India Officj with Sir 
Sydney Olivier ss President attended by the Premier who eulogising 
Sir J. C. Bose’s efforts paid a tribute to Indians. 

8 Feb. ’24 British Auxiliary of Indian National Conference sent, a Memo, to the Prime 

Minister 011 grout of further Reforms. (See p. 81.) 

Assembly— The SWARAJ Y A DEBATE on Mr. llangachariar's resolution* 
Sir Joseph Nunan expounds iiis Colonisation Scheme to forty members 
of the Indian Legislature at Delhi. 

9 Feb. ’24 First Shahidi Jatba of 500 Akalis started .from Amritsar to Nabha 

(see p, 100) 

10 Feb. ’24 All India thanks-giviug day for the release of Mahatma Gandhi. 

1 i Feb. ’24 Annual general meeting of the European Association, Bombay strongly 
criticised Swarajist policy and passed resolutions insisting on the organisa- 
tions of Europeans activity taking part in Indian po.itics. 

13 Feb. *24 Assembly— Debate on Constitutional Advance resumed.— l)r. Gour's 
amendment defeated. 

Council of Stare— The Reciprocity Bill, the Immigration into India 
Bill to reciprocate treatment to Indians in S. Africa passed. 

18 Feb. ’24 At the Calcutta Motor Trades Association strong European sentiment was 
expressed on the release of Mr. Gandhi by Mr. Villiers who said, “ l)o 
you release upon the world a homicidal maniac because lie suffers from 
appcndicitcs ?” 

Nationalist 1 oalition party of bwarajists and Councillors of Delhi finally 
met and adopted rules for tbeir future conduct. 

1« Feb. ’24 Assembly— Last day of the debate on Constitutional advance— Ft. 

Moti.al Nehru’s amendment for a Round Tabic Conference passed by 
76 votes to 48. 
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l«j Feb. '24 In B. & 0. Council motion on cbarka-spinning m schools carried. 

20 Feb! *24 In Bengal Council motion on demand for Provincial autonomy carried. 

21 Feb. '24 The Jaito Massacre — Sahidi Jatha fired upon by Nabha Administration. 

(mm- p. 104) 

22 Feb. '24 National Conference of Liberals opened at Delhi under Sir Tej Bahadur 

Sapju as President ami Mrs. Brs-aut as Convener. (See pp. 74.) 

24 Feb. '24 Mr. Sastri’s lecture at the Criterion Club, Delhi, on Indians Overseas. 

25 Feb. ’24 M. Gandhi’s letter to the Akalis for stopping Jathas issued. 

26 Feb. *24 Assembly— S. Golab Singh’s mo!, on Sikh grievances, S. Kartar Singh’s 

reso.'. on release of S. Ivharak Singh, and Mr. Sadiq Hossain’s resol. 
on release of Hast at Mohani passed. 

Lord Olivier’s statement m the Loids. 

18 Feb. ’24 Second Sahidi Jatha matched from Amritsar for Jaito. 

29 Feb. '24 Assembly- BUDGET PRESENTED. 

1 Mar. '24 Finance Bill presented in the Assembly— Bombay* Council adjourned 
as a protest against. Lord Olivier’s strictures on them. 

3 Mar. '24 Questions in tic Commons on Bound Table Conference etc. 

Khalifa deposed at Angora and next day banished from Constantinople. 

4 Mar. '24 C. P. Council— Budget presented. Govt. Bills all thrown out. 

B Mar. '24 Cabinet Committee appointed to deal with Indian questions— B. & 0. 

Council passed resolution lor release of Political prisoners against Govt. 

6 Mar. '24 Bombay Council carried resolution boycotting Empire Exhibition — 

Supplemental y giants refused in the C. P. Council. 

7 Mar. ’24 King Hussain of Mecca pioclaimed Khalifa of Mesopotamia, etc. 

Police firing on Bombay Mill-hand strikers who had started a bon-fire 
outside the El phinston Mill which was set on fire. 

De.lii University Convocation opened by the Viceroy. 

Mou.'ana Mahomed Ali addressing a congregation at the Jumn Masjid, 
Aligarh on the deposition of Khalifa made an i pi port ant statement on 
the position of the Indian Khilafatists. He Bpoke sympathetica) ly of 
t he depose* l Klial ifa. 

9 Mar. '24 In the C. P. Council the whole Budget was thrown with tlic exception 
of 11s. 2/— as sa ary for Ministers. 

Governor of Bombay made definite proposals lo the Mill-owners Assoc, 
to sett e the strike.— In Bombay ( tuncil Govt. defeated on the casting 
vote of the Bresitlcnt on a demand for conveyance allowance to 
Police officers. 

9 Mar. '24 National Muslim University Convocation opened with Hakim Ajmal Khan, 
the Chancellor, presiding. Mr. M. Pick t hall delivered a weighty 
address urging young Moslems to be nationalists fiist. 

10 Mar. ’24 Council of State— The Kn ya Debate — Mr. Sastri withdrew his resolution. 

Assembly— REFUSAL OF APPLIES of the first four main budget 
demands on Customs, Sait, Income & Opium. 

Central Kliilafat Committee and Jamait-ul-Ulema cabled representations 
to Angora and other moslem countries on the exposition of the Khalifa. 

11 Mar. ’24 Mr. Lansbury’s motion of adjournment in tlie Commons on the 

Massacre at Jaito— Bar inmentary Standing Committee on Indian affairs 
moved in the Lords. 

]2 Mar. '24 The official Jaito Report of Mr. Bahvant Singh issued. 

H Mar. ’24 Second Sahidi Jatha reached Jaito ami peacefully arrested (see pp. 112 c). 

17 Mar. '24 Assembly- THE FINANCE BILL THROWN OUT. 

18 Mar. *’24 'Assembly— Recommended Finance Bill thrown out again. 

19 Mar. *24 Council of State— The South African Debate on Mr. Natesan’s motion. 

Khclafat Conference with Moul, Mahomed Ali as President opened at 
Calcutta (see p. 93).— In the Bengal Council Budget demands rejected.— In 
the Bombay Council motion for release of Hasrat Mohani carried. 

20 Mar. '24 Council of State— South African debate continued. Mr. Xatesaii’» 

resolution carried.— In Bombay Council Mr. Nariman's resolution recalling 
Mr. Horniman rejected. 

Assembly— Motion for Repeal of Repressive laws passed against Govt. 
22 Mar. f 24 Third Sahidi Jatha marched from Amritsar to Jaito. 

24 Mar. *24 In Bengal Council demand for ministers' salaries refused. 

25 Mar. '24 Council of State— Finance Bill passed. 

26 Mar. '24 In the Bengal Council — Great rlelmte on reduction of Police grant. 



Congress Activities 

After the National Congress session at Cocanadn was over three parties 
from it sallied foith to push their respective party- work in the country. 
The Swarajists having obtained the imprimatur of the Congress devoted 
themselves wholly to Council- work. Delhi, Calcutta and Nagpur were 
their main fields of action ; so much indeed that no other Congress- 
work could be done at these places. Their activities have been detailed 
on pages 56-7 Q. The work of the Congress itself was carried on by two 
parties mainly in South India. The All-India Khadi Board, with Sj. 

Jamnalal Bajaj as president and Sj. Sankerlal Banker as Secretary, toured 
in the Deccan and South propagating Khadi doctrine. An account of 
this is given in the following pages (20-21). 

The Ceylon Tour. 

Maulana Shaukat Ali, Drs. Kitchlew and Mahmood accompanied 
by Bi-amma, the revered mother of the Ali Brothers, went over 
to Ceylon to rouse the Muslims there and enlist their sympathy 
for the Khilafat cause, and particularly to raise funds for the 

Angora deputation. During their journey through the Madras coast 
they halted at several stations and addressed big gatherings exhorting 
the people to wear Khaddar and help the constructive w T ork 
of the Congress. On January 7th the party reached Colombo and 

was enthusiastically received there by the people. On the second day 

of their arrival they addressed a big meeting of Muslims and explained 
what India was doing to safeguard the sacred institution of the Khilafat. 
On the third day they called on the leading people of Colombo and 
addressed a meeting held on behalf of the National Congress of 

Ceylon. In a very strong and spirited speech Maulana Shaukat Ali 

explained to the audience the principles of non-co-operation, the message 
of Gandhi, of the Khilafat cause and of Khaddar. It was in this speech 
that he made some strong indictments against the British Govt which 
was laised in question in the House of Commons where it was urged 
that the Maulana should bo arrested once more. The British Empire, 
he said, might be eaten up and swallowed, but until their chief, Mahatma 
Gandhi, was liberated and their demands granted, not one pice out of 
Indian funds, nor one soldier more from India would bo sacrificed for 
Britain and the British Empire would go to ruin. They wanted, he 
said, to close tho door on the British Empire. They, in India, were 

preparing for a great, fight He assured them that very soon India 

would achieve what, she desired and then they would not forget 
Ceylon. 

After a huiricane touring campaign in Ceylon the party came back 
to India on the 18th January and started on Khadder propaganda work- 
in South India. Eamnad was visited first and then Madura, where 
the party was presented with a purse, and then on Jan. 28th they 
came over to Poona to see Mahatmaji who was then lying in 
Hospital. 
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The AIMndia Congress Committee 

Immediately after the annual session of the Congress was over a meeting 
o! the AIMndia Congress Committee was held on the 1 st. and 2nd. Jan. in 
the Subjects Committee pandal which was attended by about 60 members. 
A Working Committee of the A. I. C. C. was elected with the following 
members : ( 1) Sits C. R. Das ; (2) Rajagopalachariar ; (3) Vallabhbhai Patel ; 
(4) Konda Venkatappayya ; (5) Shankarlal Banker; (6) Jamnalal Bajaj ; 
(7) Sardar Mangal Singh; (8) Moulanas Abul Kalam Azad and (») Shaukat 
Ali, with the President and General Secretaries as ex-officio members. 

THE BUDDHA GAYA TKMPLK. 

There was a hot discussion about the Buddha Gaya temple. Srijut Raja- 
gopalachari suggested that it should be taken over from the owner and 
'Converted into a national- property ai.d its management should be entrusted 
to some Buddhist Association which should be assisted by the Congress. 
It was also said that as Babu Rajendra Prosad was connected with this, he 
ehould be again consulted on this point. Babu Brijkishore Prashad of 
Behar who was also asked by the Congress to enquire into the matter 
objected to Srijut Rajagopalachari's motion on the ground that the entire 
Hindu population of Gaya bad held out a threat to him and that, in the 
©vent of Srijut Rajagopalachari’s motion were carried and given effect to, a 
storm of protest and opposition would come from the same party and the 
Congress would be landed upon a very difficult situation. So he struck a 
note of warning to the members. 

Srijut Jaimmlal Bajaj moving an amendment to it said that a Com- 
mittee should lie appointed to settle the terms with the present proprietors. 

Mr. C. V. Vaidya opposed both the resolution and the amendment oil 
religious grounds. Then Srijut Rajagopalachariar said that if there could 
no united opinion on the subject he would like to withdraw his motion. 
Srijut T. Prakasam said that they should protest against all such opposition 
and proceed with the matter at. all costs. Srijut Rajagopalachaii said that as 
matters required to be amplified he would move another resolution of nation- 
alising the Buddha Gaya temple. 

Srijut Manilal Kothari said that all Buddhist t>opulatioi) in Burma, 
China, Japan and other places were looking to the people of ii.dia fora 
solution of this matter. Srijut Jairam Das opposed Sjt. Rajagopalachari. 
SSjt. Venkatram said that the matter should be referred to the Working 
Committee. The matter, however, receiving still move opposition was put 
to the vote and was defeated, 26 being in favour of the motion and 31 
against it. 

PUBLICATION OF THE A. I. C. C. PROCEEDINGS. 

Babu Siva Prosad Gupta, Benares, moved a resolution suggesting that 
all the resolutions as well as the proceedings of the AIMndia Congress 
Committee from the Calcutta session down to this day be published in book 
form and kept for circulation among members and for purposes of sale. 
This resolution wasmnanimously carried. 

PERMANENT OFFICE AND PAID WORKERS. * 

Babu Siva Prosad Gupta in moving another resolution said that there"'' 
should be a permanent office of the All-India Congress Committee^ paid 
workers should be appointed, libraries should be kept and, if possible. 
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meetings should be held at one place only. Balm Sprang Bahai opposed 
it and there being opposition from other sides also the resolution was 
dropped. 

The President expressing his own personal opinion about it said that 
he would like that Delhi should be the permanent plaoe and the Working 
Committee should always meet at that plaoe. 

Thereafter the resolution about Akali Dal was disoussed. .and it waa 
proposed that it should be referred to the Working Committee. 

A Sub- Committee of 1 2 members was then appointed to consider the 
election disputes in some of the provinces* namely, Srijuts Jairam Das 
(Sindh), Bhagawan Das (Benares), . Manilal Kothari (Gujarat), C. V. Vaidya 
(Maharastra), Drs. Murarilal (Cawnpore), Subramaniam (Andhra), Pattabhi 
Seetharamayya (Andhra', Sits Vallabhbhai Patel (Ahmedabad), T. Prakasam 
(Madias), Santanam (Punjab), Baijoiji Bhanich (Bombay), and, Dr. Ansari 
(Delhi). 

Dr. Biswa Nath Mookerjee* moved a resolution calling the attention of 
the Committee to the Enquiry Committee appointed by the Gaya Congress 
last year and asking the General Secretary to put before the Committee 
the progress made by the Enquiry Committee. He said that the Congress 
had done an injustice to the labourers in India. He wanted to know why 
the Labour Enquiry Committee appointed some |2 or 13 months before 
could r.ot submit any repoit up to this time. 

Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru moved an amendment that the matter be 
referred to the Working Committee. He assured the Committee that it 
would receive their best attention and matters would be expedited. The 
amendment was carried. 

PROGRAMME FOR FUTURE WORK. 

In pursuance of the N-C-0 resolution passed by the Cocauada Con- 
gress. the A. I. C. C. resolved as follows : — 

In accordance with the programme adopted by the Congress at 
Cocarmda. the A. I. C. C. resolves that every Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee do at once take steps to carry . out the constructive pro- 
gramme. Provincial Congress Committees are directed to prepare de- 
tailed and considered schemes showing the items of the Bardoli con- 
structive programme to be now concentrated upon in each province, 
and the ways and means decided upon for carrying them out Reports 
shall reach the General Secretary before the 1 Oth of February. 

The following points should be noted : — 

( 1 ) The Congress programme for the year is the constructive programme, 
(ii) Provincial Executive Committees should take up the work vigorously 
at 01 .ee. (iii) Without prejudice to the above, the Provincial Executive 
Committees should meet at once and settle what items should be con- 
centrated upon and what methods and means should be adopted, (iv) Detailed 
programme ns settled above should be sent up to the General Secretary 
at Allahabad. # 

PURCHASE OF CONGREPS TENT. 

Sjt. # K. Venkatappayya moved a resolution suggesting the purchase of 
the Congress tents from Mr. Mookeiji of Calcutta. He said that the Work- 
ing Committee should be authorised to do so. 

The resolution was unanimously passed. 
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The All-India Khadi Board 

In pursuance of the resolution 6f : the :-:-A.I. C. C. given above the All 
India Khadi Board appointed at Cocanada ur organise the production and 
distribution of Khaddar throughout India started on its tour on the 3rd 
January. For the first week they visited all the Khadi-producing centres of 
the Auicfhra-desa going into the very interior* for collecting information about 
and supervising Khadi work and lecturing all ' the while to village people 
on the Utility of Khadder and the au*o<*ge of the Congress. Their 
impression of Andhra-desa as regards Khadi are set forth as below : 

. “The Province .has an immenese potentiality. .V .-village near Ongole called 
Guruviireddipftlayain is o.ad 1)0% in Khadi. A whole-time Kliadi-work r J. V. 
A p pay a Sastri, formerly! a medical student rusticated .from his college for insisting 
to put on Gandhi cap, was the main-spring there. ' ? 

“The vil.age has 300 houses with a iota! popuace of about 3,000. It contains 
400 charkas. Each cliarka pres luces yarn enough for cloth 27 yards long ami 45 
inches wide per month. It amounts to over 10,000 yards per month. They work 
at fu!) swing for 6 to 8 months in a year. That means that they produce from 
60,000 to 80,000 yards of 45" width c.oth which practically amounts to double 
the quantity they use. Considering the population containing equal number of men, 
women, and children and the average consumption of cloth 12 yards per head, 
their total consumption slum d not be more than half the production. Womeu 
were asked what quantity of c’oth they used every year. They said they reple- 
nished their old stock with two new sadies of 8 yards each every year. This 
amounts to 16 yards of cloth for a woman per year. The consumption of cloth 
by a man and a child being less than that of a woman, the average of 12 yawls 
per hem l is not. improper. 

“Conditions varied more or less in each of the other villages. If one- could not 
grow cotton on its own fields, while other requirements were there, the other was 
wanting in weavers. A third one was not producing yarn within its own bound- 
ary, but was getting its required quantity from neighbouring vil ages arul providing 
it to its numerous weavers. A fourth again being a centre of complete production 
was relying large y on its sale oufside and was consuming very little of it within its 
own limits. 

“It was observed that if able workers would settle in these vil! ags ami would try 
to put in the missing part or parts of the whole organisation, the field was there. 

At Nadcndla, about 15 miles interior from Guntur, there were about 700 Charkas 
always working among a population of about 6000 people. The cotton was exliausted 
and all the charkas were idle for a mouth. Men and womeu were seen to put on their 
own hand -spun. Tue village was ab.e to produce more yarn than it could consume, 
but the weaving population was not sufficient, for itself. 

The Andhra province was the foremost in pure Khadi production. 
Cultivators stocked their own cotton and spun it themselves. In some 
villages the amount of Khadi produced was twice as much as was 
needed to meet the requirement of the village. On January 10th Sj. 
Dpvadas Gandhi opened on behalf of the Municipal Board of Tirupatti 
a Khaddar store. This was the first Municipal Khaddar store opened. 
On January 1 9th. Sjts. Jamnalal and Sankerlal reached Salem and 
accompanied by Sjts. K. Santhanam, N. S. Varadachari and C. Raja- 
gopaluchari made a tour through the Tamil Nadu province. At Tiruppur, 
the chief Khaddar area of Tamil Nadu, the Kongu Hand-spinning and 
Weaving Association in their address to the Board said : — 

“A steady,, and persihtent demand for more and more Khaddar and an unlimited 
scop** for production locally, led ur to undertake ambitious schemes of work. Large 
sums of money, paced at our disposal as loans, and heavy standing orders by 
various Congress Committees of several Provinces were additional incentives for uh 
to organize works of production on a very large scale and in the months ot 
•September and October last, the quantity produced exceeded Us. 7,000 worth every 
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week. A separate Limited Company with an identical nnui-* was iviv.mi : y f<vm-d i*» 
take up the business of production and sale of Khadi. Tiic Association resolved i » 
restrict its activities to purely educational and demonstrative work to promote tli-* 
arts of hand-spinning, weaving and dyeing. With flic original funds of rh*n 
Association anil further fuuds that are being collected locally, the buildings for tin* 
Kongu Raa-sa'a have already been erected. 

“The present state of Khadi work in these parts, however, is a sorry tale. 
The recent depression in Khadi trade has affected us heio also and practically all 
work has stopped. About 10,000 women of the agricultural class who were doing 
spinning only as a secondary occupation have now no work whatever to do, csp^cia'iy 
in these <lays of famine conditions here, consequent on monsoon failure. 500 to <100 
weavers working with hand-spun yarn have also been thrown out of work and 
heavy stock of Khadi are lying unsold. Under these highly depressing circumstances, 
wc liail your presence here as something providential and await your message «»C 
hope and deliverance. 11 

In Tamil Nadu they spent more than a fortnight during whicu time 
they passed not only through important towns like Madras, Salem, 
Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Tinnovelly and Madura : but also through a large 
number of villages lying far in the interior, like Uttukuli near Tiruppnr, 
Rajapalayam and Adirampatnam. At all these places the Khadi workers 
assembled and met to discuss with the members of the Khaddar Board 
measures for the spread and promotion of tho Khadi industry. At largo 
centres of production spinners and woavers were also mot by the mom- 
bers and much information was elicited at first hand through them. 

During the tour much work was accomplished in Tamil Nadu by 
way of whipping up the demand for Khadi which was rather slack 
and also by way of ensuring increased and continuous Khadi production . 

On January 17th the party reached Madura, visited the national 
school there and inspected how the little boys and girls in the school 
spin. A huge public meeting was held at. which Kj. Jamnalal Bajaj 
hoisted the National Flag and lectured on Khadi. 

After visiting Trichinopoly, Tanjore and other centres, tho Board 
issued an appeal ou the 20th January in th? oou.so of which they 

said : — 

44 Tlic present position of our Province is extremely anomalous. While many Pro- 
vinces are complaining that production of Khaddar ha> no. h.vn keeping pae ■ with 
tiie demand, there is not a ‘single centre here which is me comp aiuiug that tie; 
demand is not keeping pace with the supply. We weiv loid by every worker 
that if we c**u d only push up the demand, t ie- product ion wdl go up to any extent. 
T' ?re is at. present more than one lakii of rupees worth Khaddar sto-k, and produc- 
tion has been eurtailed in many places as the major portion of ihe capital has b*m 
locked up in stock. P*ut it dojs not need iiiik:!i argument t«» s-x* ihat this is no 
so!ut : on of flit: difficulty. It is only if more p.oplc lake to Khaddar that, the presen 4 ., 

stock can be really t. eared, ll the Khaildar Bo.ud bought up l »i.* clotii, n. w i s ! only 

increase the price as the necessary establislnn mt and fivight-c.'ia -go have to be pur. 
upon it. 1 ’ 

After their tour tho Bo nd i:-«efc at Bombay on 30th Jauuarv arid passer! 
certain important resolutions which are given on p. 2 4. During the month 
of February they toured in the Karnatak and the Central Provinces. 

The record of Khadi-work in other provinces are either not avail- 
able or not worth mentioning. Ir. Bengal Dr. P. C. Hoy carried on 
the work without any help from the local Congress Committee. In a 
letter, addressed by him to Mahatma Gandhi on the ilth February ho 
deplored the lack of Khadi in Bengal : “of the thousands who are 
flocking to the public meetings to attend the Gandhi celebrations barely 
one per cent is clad in Khaddar!' 1 
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The Bombay A. 1 GG Meeting* 

The Working Committee again met in Bombay on the SOtli. and 
Slat. Jan. and ended this second sitting after Cocanada on Febrgftry 1st. 
The more important resolutions passed are summarised below. 

The following members were present : Moulana Mahomed Ali in the 
chain Konda Venkatappayya, Moulana Shaukat Ali,' C. R. Das, C. Raja- 
gopalachariar, G. Deshapande, Sirdar Mangal Singh, Seth Jamnalal B^jaj, 
Dr. Kitchlew, Shankerlal Banker, Jawabarlal Nehru and Seth Jhavori. 

The report and recommendations of the National Education Confer- 
ence convened by Babu Baghawr.u Das were read and it was decided 
to postpone their consideration till the formation of the National Education 
Board. Regarding the application of Utkal P. C. C. for financial help, the 
Committee decided that in view of the A. I. C. C/s present financial 
position no grant for aid could be made to Utkal, but that other 
assistance will be rendered in re-organising work in the province. 
It was also resolved that Mr. Gangadar Rao Deshpande should look 
into the financial condition of all the Provincial Congress Committees 
as ascertained by the Auditor and should arrange for the visits 
of the members of the Working Committee or other prominent 
Congressmen in such provinces as are in straitened circumstances iu order 
to assist them in re-starting, work and particularly in enrolling members 
and raising funds. 

Several individual complaints against certain Provincial Congress 
Committees were then disposed of and relief sought by some of the 
subordinate Congress Committees were considered. 

THK AKALI SITUATION 

The Akali situation was fully discussed and eventually the follow- 
ing resolution was carried : 

“That out of the money ear-marked for Civil Disobedience, a sum of 
Rs. 22,000 be sanctioned for helping the families of the Sikhs going to 
jail in offering Civil Disobedience to Government in addition to Rs. 3,000 
given for this purpose by the Burma P. C. C. This amount is to be 
sent to the Punjab P. C. C. ar.d is to be spent by them for the purpose 
specified in. consultation with the Shiromani Guidwara Prabandhak 
Committee.” 

CIVIC GUARDS 

Tho question of drafting rules for Civic Guards was considered aid 
it was lesolved : 

“ That in view of the Cocanada Congress resolution relating to 
volunteer organisation, the Organisation be requested to carry out the 
object, of the Civic Guards through their volunteers, 

Another '•resolution was passed appointing Mr. Banarsidas Chathur- 
bedi and Mr. C. F. Andrews to consider . the prevention of emigration' 
(<■ foreign countries in terms of the Cocanada Congress .resolution No. 10. 

INDIANS IN AFRICA 

The Working Committee also considered the cable irom South Africa 
inviting Mrs. Sarojini Naidu by cable from East Africa. It was resolved 
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that Mtb. Naidu and Mr. Bjnarasidas Cbathurbedi be requested to 
proceed to South Africa to study the urgent problems affecting Indians 
and to give advice and render all possible assistance to them. The 
Secretary was authorised to incur the necessary expenditure in this 
behalf. A cable was accordingly sent to Mrs. Naidu and Mr. P. K. 
Naidu to Nairobi md Johannesburg. 

GANDHI MONTH. 

On February 1st, the last day of t-ho meeting, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted : — 

“ The Working Committee of the Indian National Congress is deeply 
thankful to merciful Providence that Mahatma Gandhi has passed safely 
through his recent grave illness and that his further sorvices for tho 
cause of freedom have thus been vouchsafed to the Nation.” 

“The Working Committee earnestly appeals to the .nation that in 
order to prepare for a great struggle to be carried on .all over the 
country to wrench from the Government his and the Nation’s freedom 
and establish Swaraj, a supreme etfoit should be made to strengthen 
the Congress organisation in every respect and for this purpose the 
month beginning from the 18th February and ending on the 18th March 
next should be observed as the Gandhi month and devoted to an intensive 
national work by eveiy man and woman desiring the emancipation of the 
country.” 

“The Working Committee calls upon all Indians to put forth the 
utmost endeavour to clothe the nation in Khaddar, to enroll Congress 
members and to collect money for the Tilak Swaraj Fund/’ 

“All Congress Committees are called upon to organise work at once in 
older to carry out the above resolution.” 

The Delhi A. L C. C. Meeting. 

The next meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India 
Congress Committee was hold at Delhi under Maulana .Mahomed AH 
on the 26th and 27th February 1924. 

Among other resolutions the Committee passed the following: — 

“The Working Committee expresses its deep sympathy with the 
hrave Sikh community on the tragic events at Jaito and congratulates 
the Jatha 011 their gallant and determined behaviour and on their non- 
violence. In view of Sjt. Gidwain s arrest Sjt. George Joseph is lequcst- 
cd to take charge of publicity work of the Congress Akali Sahayak 
Hureau at Amritsar.” 

The Committee considered the scheme of work prepared by the 
Provincial Congress Committees in compliance with the request of the 
All-India Committee and passed the following resolution : — 

“ The Working committee notes w T ith satisfaction that most provinces 
have framed definite schemes of Constructive Work and have already 
begun to take vigorous action. The Committee appeals to the people to 
give every help to the Congress organisation in attaining a substantial 
measure of success in the fulfilment of their programme. The Committee 
recommends that special^ attention be paid to the enrolment Of volunteers, 
collection of funds and organisation of Khaddar and volunteers. 
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The All-India Khadi Board. 

The AlMi.dia Kbadi Board also met at Delhi on the 27th aid 
26th Febiuaiy last ar.d passed the budget for the head office, the 
technical depailment aid the infoimation bureau. The 411-India Khadi 
Service was sanctioned to consist of full-time men employed on salaries 
not oidinarily exceeding Bs. ICO p. m. with travelling charges to sene 
as organisers ai d inspector in the Provinces. Provinces doing consider* 
able amount of Khadi' work directly under the management of the 
Provincial Khadi Boards and utilising All-India Khadi Board funds 
taken as loans or grants will have travelling inspectors who will be 
watching and auditing on behalf of the All-India Khadi Board. Ar.y 
province where there was scope for increased Khadi work and which needed 
guidance and initiative from outside was to be given an organiser. The 
provinces were to be given one or both such class of officers according 
to thoir needs. 

Owing to the illness of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj at Delhi and his 
doctors advice against proceeding further in his toui*B, and also because 
of Lain Lnjpatrai’s absence from the Puniab, the Khadi Board’; 
promised Punjab tour which was tabled in March had to be post 
poned indefinitely. 

The next meeting of the Congress Working Committee and allied 
bodies was to take place in Bombay on the 21st April. 
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The Tilak Swaraj Fund 

At the direction of the Working Committee of the All Indin Congress Committee 
the General Secretaries issued in March last the folio* ing statement *ith regard 
to the Tilak Swaraj Fund 

The All India Congress Committee have taken considerable pains to publish 
detailed audita l accounts of all collection ami expenditure of the centra! office and 
of the Piovincial Congress Committees. Noue the le«s there appears to be consider- 
able misapprehension and enquiries and occasional references in the press indicate 
that many people are ignorant of these accounts and do not know how the money 
was collected or spent. Mention is frequently made Of the ernro of rupees collected 
in 1921 anil there appears to lx* an impression that this monej' was brought together 

at one antral place and then spent or distributed. This is not so. The money 

collected by each Provincial Congress Committee was largely kept by it and spent, 

in its own province according to its needs. A |Mnt of it however was sent as the 

provincial quota to the All India Congress Committer. 

Audited accounts of the Tifak Swarajya Fund of tli » central office ami different, 
vmces together with the All India Congress Committee’s auditors’ inspection reports 
are prepared^ anuualiy aud placed before the All India Committee. These accounts 
and statements for 1921 and 1922 were published in book form and widely distri- 
buted amongst members and Congress Committees and the press. Similar detailed 
account? for 1928 have a 1 bo been prepared. They are being printed ami as soon as 
they are ready they will be widely distributed. Any iierson who js interested in 
these accounts or desires to refer to details should see these printed statements at 
the office of any Provincial Congress Commit tee. Our object here is merely to give 
a rough idea of the Congress finances to the average person who is not well -versed 
in understanding balance sheets or has not got the time or inc illation to Btudy tne 
detailed accounts. 

The income of the Congress *s principally derived from the tour-anna mem- 
Den»h ip subscriptions anil from donations to the Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund. 
Membership fees are retained in the provinces and are usually divided between the 
Provincial Committee, the District Committee ami the local Committee. No part of 
these fees goes to the AH India Committee. 

The main source of income in the past has been donation to the Tilak Memo- 
rial Swarajya Fund. These donations were of two kinds : — 

(1) General donations— Subscribed by donor* without indicating any specific 
object on which the money was to be spent. The Provincial Congress Committees 
had the discretion to spend this money on any department of Congress activity, 
e. g. general propaganda and organisation, national education, khaddar, removal of 
untouchability, etc. 

(2) Specific Grants— These were ear-marked oy donors tor particular objects. 
The ear-marking in some caaeB was general, as, for instance, for Khaddar or National 
Education, and sometime it was for a particular institution, like a Vidyapiths or a 
National School. In the latter cast; the money often went, direct to the particular 
institution, or was kept by the locnl Congress Committee, who exercised only a 
general supervision. 

The All India Congress Committee’s quota of the Tilak Swarajya Fund collec- 
tions was originally fixed in 1921 at 26 per cent. Subsequently in 1922 it was 
reduced to 6 per cent. This quota of 26 per cent or 6 per cent, however, was 
only taken from the general collections and not from the* ear-marked items. Thus no 
part of the specific ear* marked grants came to the cent in I fund of the All India Com- 
mittee. They were kept entirely either by the Provincial Committee or the local 
committee or, sb mentioned above, by the institution concerned. Details about these 
specific grants can be seeii in the piovincial or local accounts. The All India 
Committee could only supervise or check generally by means of the auditor the 
expenditure and accounting of these funds. A great part of these specific items were 
utilised for capital expenditure, e. g. building for sclioo's ami colleges and aho for 
running expenses of educational institutions. 

Thus it will be seen that the All India Congress Comminee is chiefly concerned 
with the' general collections 25 per cent of which in 1921 and 6 per cent subse- 
q uent ly, came into its coffers. The remaining* 75 percent or 96 per cent was usually 
divided np in varying , proportions fixed by each Provincial Congress Committee 
between the District or local committee and the Provincial Committee. The reoom- 
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menriation made by the Working Committed in 1921 was fiat, exempt in the case 
of big cities. 50% sliou'd be left with the distric t ami 25% Bhould go to the provine?. 

The major part of the Co lections toe the Tiiak Bwarajya Fund, including the 
famous crore, was made in 1921 and we shall therefore deal with this year separately. 
According to the report of the auditors a sum of rupees one crore and thirteen laca 
roughly was promised in 1921 and one crore one Jac and sixty-four thousand were 
actually collected by ih»s end of 1921. Out of these collections rupees sixty-four 
iacs and thiny thousand were for the general fund, and rupees thirty seven lacs 
were collected for specific ear-marked items . 

Special mention has to be made of the city of Bombay. Of the crore and 
thirteen lacs promised in *921, Bombay’s contribution was nearly thirty eight lacs 
— rwenly one lacs lieing for the general fund and seventeen lacs for specific ear- 
marked "items. Out of these thirty eight lacs actual collections in Bombay in 1921 

amounted to thirty live and a ha' 'f lacs. In view of the large collections in Bombay 

it was decided to treat them not as purely provincial collections to be spent in 
Bombay oidy hut as All India co 1 lections, to b? spent in accordance with the 
recommendations of the All ‘India Working Committee and the Bombay Provincial 

Congress Committee. Trustees were apjiointed to deal with the Bombay collections 

and in the beginning of 1922 they had about twenty laci with them out o$>; the 
general collections, besides the ear-marked collections. 

The AH India Committee received about thirteen lacs fron the Provincial Committees 
in 1921 as their 25 par cent quota of the gene/a! collections. Nearly half of this 
amount -six lacs and nine thousand Tupees— was given by the All India Committee 
ill the shape of grants to the different pro vine ;s for various purposes, e. g. spin- 
ning and weaving: rape* two lacs eighty eight thousand; famine and other relief: 
rupees ninety thousand ; national education! : rupees fifty thousand ; ashrams : rupees forty 
thousand ; depressed classes : rupees twenty six thousand : Malabar relief anil a large number 
of unclassified sums, rupees one lac fifteen thousand. Thns at the end of 1921 the AH 
India Congress Committee had a balance of about s*ven lacs left. The various Provincial 
Congress Committees a’ so had lialances totalling up to abont eight lacs at the end of 1921. 

It will thus be seen that out of rupees *four lacs and thirty thbusand collected for 
the genera! fund, twenty lacs were the savings of t;hc Bomliay Provincial Committee 
at the end of 192 1,, about eight lacs were held by the other Provincial Committees and 
rupees seven lacs were held by the All India Congress Committee— a total saving of 
about rupees thirty five lacs by the end of 1921. The balance of twenty -nine and 
a quarter lac was spent all over India by the All India Committee as well as 
the different provincial and local committees in the course ot the year in the various 
activities of the Congress. 

In the year 1922 anil 1928 the total collections for the Tiiak Bwarajya Fund 
amounted to about twenty three lacs —of this rupees six and a half lacs were for the 
general fund; rupees sixteen aiul a half lacs for ear-marked items. As we have 
mentioned above th* All-India Committees’ quota out of the general fund was reduced 
to 5 per cent, in 1922. The All -India Congress Committee thus only received about 
rupees ninety eight thousand as its quota in these two years and the balance remained 
with and spent by the provincial and local, committees. The Trustees of the Tiiak 
Bwarajya Fund in Bombay made large grants and loans amounting to rupees eight ami a 
half lacs for khaddar work. They gave five lacs to the All-India Khaddar 

Board and three Jacs to the Gujrat Provincial Congress Committee and Be. 40,000 
for khaddar work in Hyder&bad-Dn. They also ear-marked almost the entire amount 
in their possession for various educational ami other purposes. The All India Committee 
has also made a large grant of rupees Bix lacy* to the All India Khaddar Board, and 

grants to provinces for various purposes amounting to rupees one lac anil a half and 
Joans amounting to rupees fifty-five thousand. 

At the end of 1929 the amount held by the All India Congress Committee was 
rupees eighty eight thousand' seven hundred and eighteen; by the Bombay 

Trustees of the Tiiak Bwarajya Fund was rupees seven lacs ami eleven thousand (but 
all this is ear-marked now); and by the various Provincial Congress Committees about 
rupees two lacs. The AH India Khaddar Board held rupees four lacs thirty nine thousand 
five -hundred and twenty eight. 

The figures we have given in the proceeding paragraph do not include amounts 
due under loans advanced etc. Boms totalling Rs. 89,000 have been advanced by 
the All India Congress Committee to the three Provincial Committees of the United 
Provinces (Rs. 40,000), Hindustani Central Provinces (Rs. 94,000) and Tamil Nadu 
(Rs. 15,000). Many other minor sums are also due to the AH India Committee on 
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Account of Congress delegation fees etc. The AM Ialia Khatlda' Bnni lus a'so 
Advanced considerable sums to various Proviuoia' Com nitteM an l oth*».* o.’ganisario:is 
for Khaddar wo.*k. A tota’ sum of rupees six lac!:< eglity five thoiisan l was 
advanced thus by this Board by the cnl of 1 Wifi. This sum intulel four iaci 
advanced to the Oujrat Provincial Oonnittec; on- lac to the Bihar Pro/imia! 
Congress Committee ; Rs. 60,000 each to Andhra an l Xarnitak lVnviucia’ Congress 
(Committees; and smaller sum to Kvahi Its. 15,0 J9 , Uiki* R>. 10,000; Assam 
Rs. 10,000; and Sind Rs. 6,000. 

Titus taking the figures for the past tlirr* years we have .a tot a 1 ino.niof u\arly 
rupees one hundred and twenty five lac* for the TiLak Swarajya Fund. Ou< of. this 
a little less than rupees seventy one lacs were for the genera 1 fun I an l ntady 
rupees fifty four lacs fo; ear-marked items. (We are nat here mealing’ tin sums 
received for Congress mtmbrrship and various minor sourcis of ineon\ As we |»av • 
stated above the Congress membership fees are entirely spent in the province or 
district where the member resides). These rupees seventy one lacs were chiefly spent 
as follows over twenty seven lacs for khaddar and over fi \ 2 and three-fourth lacs 
for education (both there items are in addition - > the car-marked expenditure under 
these heads). Rupees thirty two and three -fourth lacs were spent chiefly by th- 
Provincial Congress Committees and their subordinate committees all over India in 
various Congress activities e. g. organisation, famine relief, floods, volunteers, removal 
of untouchability, temperance etc. The A’l India Congress Committee received abou.; 
fourteen lacs in all as their quota during the three years. Out, of this six lacs wen* 
granted to the Khaddar Board and most, of the balance of eight lacs was given back 
to the various provinces in the shaj>c of grants. 

The chief heads of expenditure during the last, three years have been khaddar 
and national education. The amount spent on khaddar work is however large' y 
represented by the stocks and other asset*? held by the AM India Kuaddar Board 
and the various provincial committees, national universities in (tajmt, United 
Provinces, Punjab, Maharashtra, Rebar etc. and the numerous national schools all 
over the country have consumed a large amount. Particulars of other grants are given 
in the published accounts. 

We may mention that out of rupees fifty four lacs which lifive been given for 
specific ear-marked objects, rupees twenty two lacs are invested in immoveable 
properties, trusts, valuable securities etc. ami the income accruing from them is spent 
on the objects named . 

To tho*e who are interested in further details we would again recommend a study 
of the audited statements pub’ished by the A’l India Congress Committee. 

Resolutions of the All-India Khadi Board. 

The following resolutions were passed by the All-India Khadi- 
Board at the meeting held in Bombay on the 3 1st January and the 
1st February 1924. — 

GANDHI MONTH* 

1. The AU-India Ivhadi Board is tliankful to Providence that. Mahatmaji has 
passed safely through his recent dangerous illness and in order that his further services 
in the cause of freedom thus vouchsafed to the nation may Vie deserved of us, the 
Board in accordance with the resolution of the Working Committee of the Congress 
appeals for a supreme effort throughout the whole country to make every man and 
woman realise the duty of wearing Ivhadi. 

The Board appeals to all Provincial IChadi organisations to put forth their utmost 
endeavour to achieve the object in a substantial measure before the 18th March next. 

APPEAL TO COTTON CULTIVATORS 

2. The Board appeals to every grower of cotton, to slock a sufficient quantit T 
of 'cotton, at least for tb-* use of his own family, and requests every Congress Committee 
10 take vigorous steps before the next cotton season is over, to educate the culti- 
vators in this idea. 

APPEAL TO CONGRESS MEMBERS 

3. The Board deems it the duty of every Congress Member to have a charkha work- 
ing in his house and thereby set an effective example for the universalization of charkha. 

KHADDAR POLICY 

4. Every Provinoe should endeavour to develop to the fullest extent it* 
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potential itic * for the production of Khaddar and aim at clothing its population as far a: 
possible with khadi pioduccd within the province iiself ; lb) Specially favourable 
ureas sr.ould be fully woiketl ro as to supply from their surplus production the 
Khadi requirements of anas and provinces where there cannot be sufficient production 
of indigenous Khadi or where the industiy is not yet fully developed ; (cj in the 
transitional stage, before consumption aiul production reach their maximum ami are 
duly co-ordinated, -the provinces siiall help each other in supplying the requirements 
of the population and relieving surplus production. But this distribution of surplus 
production from one Province 10 another shall be done through the respective 
Provincial Khadi Boards and with due regard to the local needs and conditions. 

DEPOTS FOR BALK 

5. A sufficient number of depots or other selling agencies should be provided 
at suitable centres in all provinces, in order that the public may obtaiu genuine 
Khaddar at pioi>n prices. 

PROVINCIAL ORGANISATION 

6. Whereas it is desirable to put the khadi work in the provinces on n more 
permanent and satisfactory Imsis, at ti e same time giving the provinces the fullest 
freedom and scope for development, this Board requests every Provincial Congress 
Committee to set up and give full powers of administration to separate Khadi boards 
consisting of responsible and capable members holding office for at least three years, 
si* as to ensure continuity of work. 

PROVINCIAL KHADI SERVICE 

7. The Piovincial Khadi Board shall oiganise and conti ol an effective body of 
wl ol« -lime woikeo devoting exclusive attention to Khadi work. 

Members ot this service should lie placed above want and be guaranteed at least- 
two years’ employment. Buies as to the qualifications, allowances and conditions of 
the service shad l»e framed in each province as early as possible and sent up to 
the All India Khadi Board for approval. 

TRAINING OF VOLUNTEERS 

F. .Piovincial Khadi Boards shall provide facilities for giving sufficient training 
in spinning and carding to all Congress Voluuteeis in the province so as to 
'make them ful*y mm vocable in the wotk of Khadi oiganisation. 

ALL INDIA KHADI SERVICE 

H. An All-India Khadi Service shall be oiganised in order to secure the service 
of competent full-time workeis <1 > for helping the provinces to organise their Khadi 
woik on a sound liasis, (2) for auditing and inspecting the work in the provinces, 
(3) for pioviddg facilities for technical instiuction. 

The Bicretaiy of the tto«]d is < informed to oiganise the service, framing Miles 
u* to qiml.ficut oi.s, allowancts, ttnurc of set vice etc., and ncruit men accoidingly. 

LOANS 

10. Loans will be granted from the All India Ivbaddar Boaid to Piovincial 
Khaddar Boards to such extent as funds may permit, provided sufficient security by 
way of lien on stocks and assurance of an efficient utilisation of the sum* lent arc 
obtained, and piovided also the funds lent are adequately supplemented by money 
Iccally raised. Kveiy individual application shall be disposed of on these general 
lines ami such other conditions may be imposed as the special circumstances of the 
case may necessitate. 

APPEAL FOR FUNDS 

11. The Board appeals to all peisons interested in the political and economic 
emancipation of tlie country generously to contribute funds for Khadi work. These 
contributions may be car-marked for Khadi work in any particular area or otherwise 
as the donors may choose, not inconsistent with the aims of the Congress. 

Applications lor loan from Tamil Nadu and Andhia were alto disposed of. Tamil 
Nadu has been granted a loan of lupCes one lakh for one year and the Secretary 
has been empowered to advance up to this -amount obtaining lien over stockB to tbe 
value of the amounts advanced. Andhra has been sanctioned a further loon of 
rupees ninety tlousand for one year to lie disbursed after obtaining neccssaiy docu- 
ments. Punjab Khadi Board’s application will be considered after the Board's tour 
« .’tiring February in the Province. 



The B orsad Satyagraha 

A unique triumph of Satyagraha as advocated by Mahatma Gandhi 
was observed in the Borsad Taluk of the t Kaira District, Bombay, in 
January last. It took the form of a No-Tax campaign started against 
some unjust and oppressive Government measures in the said Taluk 
to realise a punitive police-tax not for any default of the villagers but 
for their alleged non-co-operation with the police who failed to capture 
some notorious dacoits. But what the police failed to achieve with the 
dacoits was more than made up by their oppression on innocent villa- 
gers. The facts are as follows. — 

Closely following two articles in the 4< Times of India' by its special 
correspondent at Anaud, who happened to )>e .a high European official, 
a Government resolution was published on October 9, 1923 as 

follows. — 

“The Government of Bombay have come to the conclusion that the 
conduct of the inhabitants of all the villages in Borsad taluka and of 
those villages in the Anand taluka which lie towards the west of the 
main line of the Bombay and Baroda and Central India Railway of the 
Kaira District renders it expedient to employ additional police in the 
said villages for a period cf one year.” 

Accordingly Government directed the employment of the additions’ 
police and the clerical staff to the cost of Rs. 2,40,074. The notifies 
tion further stated that the cost of such additional police aud clerics 
staff shall be defrayed wholly by a rate assessed on the adult iuhabi 
touts of all the communities of the villages of Borsad taluka and soim 
villages of Anand taluka with the exception of Government officers, 
missionaries and some village servants. 

BORSAD is a taluka of the Kaira District with a population of 
1,44,046 of whom more than half are Dharalas who have been described 
as a “ criminal Koli tribe and the chief cause of the present trouble." 
The Dharalas in all number about 3 lakhs in Kaira District. 

Attempts were made to reform them by means of a reckless application 

of the Criminal Tribos Act and the notorious sections of the Criminal 

Procedure Code. But the Dharalas, naturally reluctant to remain under 
the constant vigilance of the Police, preferred a life of open outlawry 
to suspected criminality with the result that they gave rise to a number 
of ferocious and wild free-booters. 

The most notorious amongst those outlaws was one Babar Deva w'ho 
had been spreading terror and oppression in the district for years. 
Ihe Polioe failed to capture him and complained to the Government 
that the people were secretly helping Babar. The result was the 

above resolution. The statement published by the Director of Inform- 
ation of Bombay related to a majority of cases of murder of those 
people who were police informers about the movements of Babar. The 
village people, as a matter of fact, were the worst victims in the case. 
Babar ruthlessly murdered those who informed police about his where- 
abouts. His vengeance on his informants and his hatred of the police wa* 

4a 
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so intense that he did not spare even his nearest relatives. He 
murdered his uncle whom he suspected of having given information 
against him ; the way in which he crucified an unfortunate informant by 
nailing him to a tree, murdered “a Mahomedan who had given evidence 
against dacoits”, was horrible in the extreme. But these very acts wore 
meant to strike a wholesale terror which naturally deterred people from 
showing any enthusiasm for helping the police. And for this fault the 
whole taluk was penalised with the imposition of a punitive police force. 

The Police Tax amounted to Rs. 2-7-0 per head of every adult in 
the taluka including women., the old and the infirm. In several cases 
-even those whose scars from the belabouring of the decoits were fresh 
and those whose property was looted were not omitted from the pay- 
ment list. Families who lived from hand to mouth had to pay from Rs. 10 
to Rs. IB in the total, while it was the injustice of the impost that mused the 
righteous indignation of the people. A resolution was passed at the Borsad 
Taluka Conference which was presided over by Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel 
advising the people to refrain from paying the tax. The Satyagrab 
compaign was immediately inaugurated in the first week of December 
with Mr. Gopaldas Desai, the ex-ruler as Dhasa, as the President 
of the Committee. Volunteers were posted in almost all the villages of 
the taluka who kept on asking the people not to pay the tax besides 
carrying out all the items of Congress constructive work. How marvellous was 
the effect of their propaganda can bo imagined from the fact that 
the Dharalas soon after passed resolutions and acually gave up drink, 
thieving and took a vow to put on Khadi. The sale of Khadi mounted 
up. Tne communal. panchayats arc again set up and vested with powers 
of arbitration. The machinery of the Government, was not slow in moving. 
The taluka officers with the aid of the hardy Punitive Police proceeded with 
the work of collecting money. But no money was collected. Out of Rs. 
2,40,000 a sum of Rs. 900 was voluntarily i»aid up. The Government 
officers set on foot the work of attachment and practices resorted to in 
this connection can hardly be called creditable to a civilised Government. 
Villages were invaded by the Police in the early morning under the direc- 
tion of a mamlatdar or a sub-inspector and each of them was instructed to 
sit t’ght on the threshold of a house just when the door opened. How 
demoralised and inefficient was the Police of Borsad was illustrated by 
Mr. Vallabhbhai on many a platform in Borsad and in Bombay by levelling 
grave charges at the Police Officers to which the Government could find 
no fitting reply. The Police even provided anus and ammunition to 
another Dacoit, a murderer Aliya, on condition that. Aliya should effect the 
arrest of Babar— furnishing a murderer with arms and setting him up 
against another murderer ! The lower ranks of .the Pulice were so corrupt 
that there were amongst them certain men who were actually the tools 
of Babar and told him the names of those who informed the Police of 
their where-abouts. The Government, instead of overhauling the Police 
force of the Taluka or taking immediate action against them thought 
fit to penalise a whole people and impugned their character. 

The Bors&d Satyagraha was inaugurated by the Gujarat Provincial 
Congress Committee on the 1st of December last by the following 
resolution : — 

“ This Committee after considering the report submitted by the Sub- 
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Committee to inquire into the punitive police and the tax of 
Rs. 2,40,074 imposed on the inhabitants residing in 84 villages of the 
Borsad Taluka and 14 villages of the Anand Taluka, and after fur- 
ther hearing the sub-committee on the situation which has arisen in 
the Taluka* in consequence of the’ impost, resolves that the impost is 
entirely unjust and oppressive, inasmuch as. the Government, which has 
failed in its function to protect the people from the oppressions of 
the dacoits, has wrongly aspersed the character of the innocent people 
and shifted its guilt on them. The Committee, therefore, advises the 
people in these villages to resist this injustice by refusing to pay the 
impost and by peacefully putting up with all the suffering consequent 
on the refusal.” 

The . representatives of each and every community of people of the 
said villages in a conference assembled on the next day welcomed the 
resolution. The local officers in their turn immediately started on 
making recoveries by all sorts of measures, and all the revenue and 
the police officers were ordered to leave their ordinary work and to 
busy themselves entirely with recovery work. The punitive police was 
also brought into aid. The limit -of the law was transgressed, and 
considerable harshness was resorted to in attachment proceedings. Valu- 
able articles were attached for recovering trifling amounts. Even milch 
cattle were not spared. Notices to confiscate land were issued. By a 

sheer abuse of authority several people were rushed into jail on false 

complaints or trumpery charges. To fight this oppression, the Satya- 
graha camp established stations in various villages, and posted volun- 
teers there to help the people in non-violent suffering. The suffering 

came in at an unexpected moment. Every village resolved not to pay 

the tax, and each vied with the other in frustrating the efforts of 
Zabii officers. Mahaians advised shop-keepers to close their shops, and 

they implicitly obeyed, keoping their shops closed by day and doing 

their business by night. The poor practically left their homos, and 
with their cattle repaired to the fields. All forced labour was refused, 
the headmen and the ravani'i* and even romo men of the punitive 

police disobeyed orders to carry to Police stations the articles attached 
Some of the headmen resigned their posts. The women beat ever, 
the men in their enthusiasm; they buried their metal pots and pans, 
and began using earthen vessels; they fasted by day ^ and cooked and 
fed and drew water by night. As a result, a months labour on the 

part of the attachment officers failed to recover even the cost of the 
recovery proceedings. No one turned up to bid for articles put up to 
auction. 

The Volunteers. 

The real work of organising the no-tax compaign was done by 
volunteers. It was able to attract a host of educated young men from 
all parts of Gujarat to severe in the villages, among them a batch of 
students from the Gujarat Vidyapith. Most of these volunteers were tried 
men and a large proportion of them had had jail experience during 
the Flag Satyagrah struggle, at Nagpur. Every volunteer signed a 
pledge, which had to be endorsed by the President of the Committee, 
as follows : — 

"I am willing to work* as a volunteer of the Borsad Satvagraha 
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Committee. Tn preseice of God I take a vow that I shall abide by 
the following conditions : — 

(1) I will put on only handspun and hand woven clothes. 

(2) As long as I work as a volunteer I will remain non-violent 
in word and deed and will try to be so even in thought. 

(3) As a Hindu 1 will try to abolish the stain of untouchability 
aid will serve the untouchables to the best of my abilities. 

( 4 ) I will obey the resolutions of the Satyagraha Committee and 
those emanating from my superiors. 

(5) I undertake > to do all work that will be assigned to me bj 
the Satyagraha Committee aid will >e piepaicd to meet all the diffi- 
culties such as jail life, beating and loss of life or property without 
getting angry or violent. 

(6) It shall be my ceaseless endeavour to strengthen the com- 
munal bonds between the Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, Parsees and 
others. 

(7) 1 will not ask for any help for myself or my family in case I am 
sentenced to imprisonment/* 

More than 75 volunteers signed the pledge. They carried to 

villages the message of khadi and non-violence together with that of 
non-payment of police tax. The whole taluka was divided into several 
centres which were put in charge of responsible workers from which 

the Head Office at Borsad received reports every evening. From the 
central office at Borsad to the small hut in the remotest part of the 
taluka where a volunteer may have taken up his abode, the whole work 
was conducted with utmost efficiency. The central office issued two 

bulletins every day which kept the volunteers all over the taluka. 

informed of happenings and of the instructions from the leaders. One 
of the three leaders, Mr. Pandya or Mr. Vallabhbhai or the Darbar Saheb, 
was ever ready to go off to any place u'here the neople were reported to be 
weak or likely to yield. 

The following letter addressed by Sj. Gopaldas Desai to the out- 
laws of Borsad reminds one of the famous letter addressed by Mahatma 
Gar.dhi “To the Hooligans of Bombay” in 1922 (tee /. A. Ji. 1922), 
and speaks volumes of the methods of Safcyagrahists : — 

TO THh OUTLAWS 

T venture to write this pamphlet to send my message to the brave 
gallant gang of Babar Deva and others. 

‘Kvciyone in India has know’ll now that you are the outlaws. Govern- 
ment have reinforced the police to capture you. In search of you the 
police with gui s in their hands went here and there but to no purpose. 
At last- when they could do nothing the Government to hide their defect 
decided to exact this punitive police tax from the adult population of 
the villages of these talukas. This punitive police was kept in villages 
to capture you and your gang hut now they are engaged in the work of 
exacting this tax by Mafti* ar.d other means. 

It is a fact that you are outlaws but I don’t think that you have 
really understood the duties of an outlaw. Mahatma Gandhiji is the only 
brave outlaw*. I, too, giving up a few villages of mine, have become an 
outlaw. There are many others who have become outlaws. These are 
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true outlaws. It" is our right to be honourable outlaws to redress the 
grievances of the subjects arising from the oppression of the. Govern- 
ment. By our becoming outlaws the Government has been confused and 

the people have become glad. But if our brothers are troubled by us 

God will not forgive us. You have strength you have boldness* you are 
generous. You are ready to meet death at any moment. Aooording to 
your views you don't trouble anybody without any reason, but really 
you are mis-using all your virtues* Had you been fortunate to see 
Mahatmaji, he would not have allowed you to waste your energy and 
bravery in such a way, but would have shown you a straight path and 
would have made you good. About a hundred years ago there was a 
famous outlaw named Joban Vadtala. He, toe, was a thief, a highway 
man aid a ciuel murderer, but by the Giace of God he came in 
contact with Swami Sabejanandji. From that date he gave up that dirty 
work. He became a tiue follower of his guru and at last got aalva* 

tion. You, too, if you give up this dirty work and be tme followers of 

Mahatmaji, can get salvation. Observe ‘ahimsa” and God will weloome you. 

‘You distribute sweet-meats to the school-toys, you give money for 
digging wells and you spend your money after many other good deeds. 
But there is one defect. The use of money is no doubt good but the 
means of getting it are tod. You cannot steal for the sake of oharity. 
If yen want to do charity, have faith in God. He will, give you money* 
Money obtained by evil means and spent in so-called charity cannot 
reap good fruits. 

‘It is true that you have to be an outlaw for some trifling matter 
and it is also true that you have done it unconsciously. But done it 
is done. It cannot be undone. I don't, find fault witfn you for 
man is- liable to err. But for that very mistake if you go on doing 
this work of an outlaw it is nothing else but swimming in the river 
of sin. You can't wash off your sins thereby, but will multiply them. 
People have become very unhappy by your troubles. They can't sleep 
soundly and to add fuel to fire, Government . have determind to exact 
the punitive police tax of two lacs and a half to hide their unfitness 
and defect. Will your hearts not feel for there rufferings of the people! 

‘ Therefore, I beseach you to look to the light path. You give up 

this work of sin, this work of an outlaw and be an honourable man. In 

doing this work you don't get sleep, you have not your own place to 
take your food, you have no house to sleep and sit. We too, really* 
feel for your pitiable condition. 

‘ We have established Satyagraha Camp in Borsad and are en- 
couraging the people to withstand this ‘ zulum * of the Government. . I 
don’t know whether you would like my advice oi not, but in writing 
this pamphlet I have given vent to the feelings resulting from the 
sufferings of the people. Bead or get it re&a when you are sober. 
Mahatma Gandhiji before he went to jail has asked us to win you 
over and to advice you not to harrasg any man either of the Govern- 
ment or of the people. The man whom the whole world worships has 
told us not to think evil of any man even if he be guilty. I ask 

you to give up your work and remain quiet and allow us to do the 

work of Swarajya. Come to our place if you want to see us. We 
shall try to find out some mid- way. There is no other way hut to 
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find out some settlement, of the present situation. I give you my 
surety on oath that it is not my intention to hand you over to the 
Government and thereby play false; with you; we are honourable out* 
laws of this Government. You have faith in us. Don’t hesitate in 
seeing us. Still if you don’t want to see us you are at. liberty to do 
so. India is a very large country. There are many big mountains. If 
you go there you will meet some holy saints. If you will take their 
idvise and follow it, you will be able to get salvation. 

* We know that even if you give up this work, go home and Jive 
there quietly this Government won’t allow you to do that. We also 
know that if you will feel for the sins you have committed, God will 
forgive you, but this Government will never do it. We also know that 
even if we ask this Government to forgive you it will not do it. Still, 
however, we ask you to give it up. Stop it at once. May God make 
you understand the right path. Save yourselves from this sin and may 
people thereby shower their blessings upon yon.” 

To The Government 

And the following letter was sent to the Government of Bombay : — 

If ft lady of noble birth accidentally deviates from the path of morality, she is severely 
takwn to. tank by her own people and society instead of being pardoned. What step ube 
would then take ? Sae •« compelled under circumstances to ran away from her own people 
and forced to lead the life of a professional fallen woman. Hnmanity is apt to err. If 
we do not pardon a bnman being of a guilt, which we ourselves would be committing 
«:aily, think of the misery of the poor soul who bears the stamp of gnlit and ie not 
treated by ns tundeily. Tbe position is char from the case illustrated above. The 
officers of the Government and the people also oommit some mistakes every now and 
then. Bhai Baber and his gang might have committed some cnoh fault in tbe beginning, 
perhaps u noons clou sly, ana owing to reasone cl reams uncial. The Government 
neither handled the situation tenderly, nor tried to imrove them, with tbe result that 
t j-day your Government is In a Hz. And in oonsequenoes we people bave to undergo 
so muob of suffering. 

The wnole of tbe Patanwadsia community is a criminal tribe in your opinion and 
you mean to treat it as such. Had yonr Government tried to educate and improve 
ic in right earnest, tbe brave community would Lave been qnite different from what 
it is now. Bnt yon have no faith in Ahimsa (non-violence). Yon take steps that tend to 
H mia. Instead of educating those people, if we damn them as criminal by marking tbeir 
presence twice a day and if we call them knaves and thieves every now and then, it 
is bnt natural that even honest people being thus humiliated in life and bearing tbe 
Bta «ip of gnilt might torn into ronget. Even an honest man wonld beoome a thief. 
Your Government have created the criminal atmosphere amongst them owing to tbe 
maiking of their presenoe tw*ce a day and thus yon have rendered the Patanwadiae 
into brutes. The effect of your vindictive ateps would naturally react upon them in 
such a manner as to slake them devoid of the common virtues of mankind, " Daya ” and 
11 Maya '• (kindness and afieotion) But they are men and as snob they have hearts. 

The very report of yonrs stating that tbe banditti distribute sweetmeats amongst 
children, cause wells to ba dng, and get Sapthai performed, is an open confession on 
yonr #ide that these peeple have yet a spark of religion burning in their hearts. If 
yon take advantage of the ebarttable disposition of these people yon and we all will 
be blessed with the good resalt. But • if yon obese not to do so, we leave the matter 
to yourselves to rco for it. It may mean yonr min. People supplied yon with 
Information a?/i lost their lives. Yonr Govt, is responsible for the murders. Yon 
couid not protect the informants. Yon did nothing. That yon eonld not unearth 
the criminalities of tbe banditti from the informations received, it a fault of y outs. 
Tour. Government have proved themselves unfit to make use of people's co-operation. 
When the salt Tax was doabled and was to be levied you eared but little for people’s 
oo-o Deration, you did not mind their protest, you levied it with, year force, as yon 
think you are made of 41 hard fibre,’ 9 Row when your Police prove themselves unfit 
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to seise the banditti when the foroe of you? armi prove* futile, yon eon* down from 
yoor high pedeetal for onr co-operation. 

Bat yoar eelfleh interests were to ba guarded. You snatehed away arms from tha 
people. They are rendered helpless against the outlaws. Yon have thus rendered 
the people helpless and have left them in sneh an ayfnlly ‘dangerous state. And 
even under cneh conditions when the people prove powerless in oo-operation with 
yon against the banditti yon impose a fine of rupees two Laos and a half on the people 
and call them to he the oolleagnes of the bandit?. 

In spite of these do yon mean to oo-operate with ns f Yes, we are ready to co- 
operate with yon. bat that ean be possible under one oondition. Ahimsa Is onr creed 
ana we are ready to oo-operate aooordingly. ..If yon mean to he fall of H'msa we 
can never co-operate. We are sure, Ahimsa will mind matters the hist. 

If you desire ns to co-operate with you under our creed of Ahimsa these are onr 
conditions : 

(1) Declare a free pardon for all the banditti of ten year’s standing in the Distrlot 
and let the free pardon document be circulated throughout the longth and breadth 
of the District. 

(2) Call back your Punitive Police and withdraw the punitive fine levied over the 
people without farther delay, 

(3) Promise those of the banditti that mean to live as peaoefnl elticrac again* 
that they would not be punished for their crime and give them eome work for their 
maintenance. 

Leave off nourishing yonr idle fanoy of creating a separate colony for the Patnawadfas 
and the other so railed eriminal tribes and removing them there and manage to give 
rhetq a reasonable and proper education and monld them as peaoefnl men. We will 
co-operate with you in jM that if yon follow onr creed of Ahimsa. If yon have no 
faith In what we say entrnit the duties of subduing tht banditti in our hands. We are 
sure and we promise that all the outlaws will bmome peaceful otttams within the end 
of a year and the onoe happy District of Kaira will again bjar the grandeur of the 
harden of onr Lord. 

(SD.) GOPALDAS AMB1IDA8 Dbsai. 

The End of the Satyagraha 

For the whole of December the oppression of the police and the 
attachment officers went on unabated. It was fortunate, however, that 
the Bombay police did not follow the ghoulish conduct of their Assam 
confreres at Charnanau' last year where they were alleged to have rap 3d, 
ravished, mangled and beat to death many village women. At a result 
of a month's labour on the? part of the attachment officers even the 
cost of recovery proceedings was not raised No one turned 11 n to bid 
for artioles put to action. 

At last the new Governor deputed the Home Member, Sir 
Maurice Heyward, to make enquires on the spot. The latter visited Borsad 
on January 3rd, and met several leading men of the T&luka in a conference. 
They told him their tale of woe with firmness and with courage. The 
Home Member stopped all attachment proceedings, and returned to 
Bombay ha v ing promised to place the result of his inquiry before 
Government. As a result the Government issued a Press Note on the 
7th withdrawing the Punitive Tax. It said:— 

"His Excellency the Governoi has made speoial enquiries through the 
Member in-Charge of the Home Department, who has at His . Excellency s 
request during the past few days personally visited the Kaira District, 
into the necessity of . maintaining tbfc ev f na police force at the expense 
of the people of the Borsad Taluka. 

“ His Excellency has considered the results of these enquiries in CouneB 
and has oome to the conclusion that it is necessary to maintain for 
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semetime to come a substantial police force over and above the nornai 
force of the Taluka for the protection of the people and for organising 
fuither opeiatior.8 for the suppressing and hunting down of the outlaws. 
At the same time he has decided that a case has been made out for 
remitting the collection of the extia charge at present involved. 

u Ihe Governor in Cour.cil has therefore* resolved that the cost of 
the extra police which have already been drafted in, shall be met 
during the current year from general revenues and that the legislative 
Council shall be asked to vote funds for the continuance of operation 
during the next financial year. The Governor in Council believes that 
the people of Borsad who have already experienced that benefit of security 
as the result of the presence of the extra police force will respond to 
this policy of liberality by coidial assistance and co operation in the 
fuither operations necessary for suppressing the violent crime from which 
their Taluka haB so long suffered.” 

This was at once followed by a ready response from the people. 
The Satyagiaba was iaised. As said Messrs. Patel and Desai, the 
oiigirators of the movement, in a press-note : — 

4 'The Bo i sad Satyagraba i:ow comes to a ciose. Truth and Non- 
violent suffeiing have triumphed once more. It is a matter of relief 
that the quickness of the triumph is in consonance with the justice of 
our cause. It is a unique triumph in as much as it is a triumph for 
both parties. Government have admitted their mistake with courage and 
landour. In doing so, they have abandoned the traditional way of stick- 
ing to prestige, ar.d absolved themselves from the crime of condemning 
an innocent population unheard and of oppressing them. In thus em- 
bracing tiuth, they too have triumphed. We should be failing in our 
duty if we did not congratulate most heartily the new’ Governor, Sir 
Leslie Wilson, on the great moral coinage he has- shown. 

41 Our triumph does not consist in our having secured from Govern- 
ment the remittance of the tax arid in their restoration to us of the 
ai tides attached, nor even in their decision to meet the cost out of the 
general revenue. We ht.ve indeed triumphed, in that the Government has 
w ithdrawn . the charge against us. But we shall have truly triumphed 
only when we have realised the magnitude of the triumph and are able 
to contain it. Government always hesitates to admit its mistakes. It 
believes that the State would be jeopardised by even a legitimate sur- 
render to people fighting an injustice with pure weapons. This is the 
first time that a Government has not hesitated openly to admit its 
mistake and repair it, and in yielding to the just demands of the people 
has recognised that a movement of peaceful non-payment of taxes is 
constitutional. We feel that rather than give any verbal assurance we 
should prefer to demonstrate by future conduct that this goodness of 
Government will not be abused. It depends on the local officers, no less 
than osi the people, to preserve intact the grace and dignity with which 
this struggle has been concluded. It w v as natural that high-handedness 
in attachment proceedings should have embittered both the parties. Some 
headmen had to send in their resignations' and there was evident 
damage to property. Several people have been wrongly proceeded 
against. *We hope that each paity will close the chapter with good-will, 
and behave in a spirit of “forget and forgive.” 



Maha tma Gandhi's Release 

The central figure in Indian politics is Mahatma Gandhi. His 
sudden illness and his equally sudden release came providentially at a 
time when the political atmosphere was charged with forces of such high 
potency that while every body feared, nobody could foresee the trend 
of events. His release suddenly spelled a new orientation. It came as a God- 
send. Nobody expected it, nobody hope4 for it, the Government never 
meant it, the Europeans and the Moderates feared it as nothing else, 
but still it came, by one of those mocking ironies of fate which shatter 
the calculations of men and turn things into channels unknown before. 

On January 13th the Director of Informations, Bombay, startled 
the world with the news that Mahatma Gandhi had been removed from 
Yerowda Jail to the Sassoon Hospital, Poona, for an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. The news came as a great Bhock, for people in general 
had no idea that the “Prisoner of Yerowda”, whom Sir George Lloyd 
and his Govt, wanted to “bury alive”, was in a serious state of health. 
The Mahatma’s own people knew nothing about his illness. Nearly two 
months ago Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel had written to the Chief Secretary 
to the Government asking for a statement of the Mahatma’s health but 
lie got no reply. Some days ago the Subarmati people heard that Mahatmaji 
was regularly having fever, and that he was complaining of acute pain in 
the abdomen. On January 10th, therefore, Mr. Rnmdas Gandhi wired 
to the Superintendent, Yerowda Jail, inquiring about the Mahatma’s condi- 
tion. The Superintendent wired in reply : “Your father has slight fever ; no 
cause for alarm.” Next day came another telegram f:om him : “ Your 

father has been transferred to Sassoon Hospital, Poona, to-day.” There 
was absolutely no reference to the cause of the sudden * transfer’. 
Next day came the stunning news of the sorious operation. A wave 
of excitement spread throughout the country but nothing more was 
vouchsafed by the authorities as regards the nature of the ailment of the 
Mahatma. The Rt. Hon. Mr. Srinivasa Sasfcri, however, issued a statement 
to the Press on the 1 3th as quoted below. — 

THR RT. HON. MP. SABTRl’s STATEMENT 

" I was called suddei ly to the Sassoon Hospital last night to see 
Mahatma Gandhi. In view of the profound interest that the matter will 
have for the public I venture to make the following statement: 

“ Dr. Y. B. Gokhale came to me about 8-45 p. m. and told me that 
the Yerowda authorities had removed Mr. Gandhi to the Sassoon 
Hospital where Dr. Gokhale was in charge. Mr. Gandhi was about to 
be operated on for appendicitis. As the case was serious the patient 
had been asked whether he would like any doctor friends of his to 
be sent for. He had mentioned Doctor Dalai of Bombay ai d Doctor 
Jivraj Metha who was in Baroda. Both had been wired to and 

attempts had been made but in vain to get at Doctor Dalai by' means 

of the telephone. Meanwhile, in view of the patient’s temperature and 
pulse it had been decided to perfoim the operation immediately and he 

was asked whether he would like to have any friends lnought to so< 

5 
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Jtjm. He mentioned me, Doctor Phatak of the non-eo-operation party 
And Mr. N. G. Kelkar. Doctor Gokhale and I started at ones and took 
Doctor Phatak on the way, Mr. Kelkar being away at Satara. 

“ On my entering the room, we greeted each other and I inquired 
how he felt as to (he operation. He answered firmly that the doctors 
had come to a definite conclusion and he was content to abide by it, 
and in reply to further inquiry he said that he had full confidence 
in the medical men about him and they had been very kind and very 
careful. Should there arise any public agitation, he added, it should be 
made known that he had no complaint whatever to make against the 
authorities and that so far as the care of his body went, their treat- 
ment left nothing to be desired. 

"I enquired if Mrs. Gandhi had been informed of his condition. He 
said tha( she did not know the latest developments but she knew that 
for some tpn* he had not been well and he expected to hear from her. 
He then made enquiries about my wife and my colleagues in the Ser- 
vants of India Sooiety vis., Messrs. Devadhar, Joshi, Patwardhan and 
Kunzru and asked if my frequent journeys out of India had benefited 
my. health. 

“Doctor Phatak then read a draft statement to be signed by Mr. 
Gandhi conveying his consent to the operation. After hearing it once 
Mr. Gandhi put on his spectacles and read it himself. He then said 
he would like the wording to be changed and asked Col. Maddo ;k 
who. was in the room what he thought. The Colonel said Mr. Gandhi 
knew, best how to put it in appropriate language and his own sugges- 
tion would not be of much value. Then Mr. Gandhi dictated a longisb 
statement which I took down in pencil. It was addressed to Col. Maddock 
who* was to perform the operation. In this statement, Mahatmaji ac- 
knowledged the exceeding kindness and attention which he had received from 
Col. Maddock, the Surgeon-General and other medical men and stated that he 
had the utmost confidence in Col. Maddock, the officers and attendants. . He 
proceeded to thank Government for their considertion in allowing him to 
send for his own doctors but as they could not be got in spite of the 
best attempts made by Col. Maddock and as delay would in the opinion 
of the Colonel involve serious risk, he requested him to perform the opera- 
tion at once. When it was finished I read it cut to him once. Then 

he called Col. Maddock to his side and I read it again at his desire. 

Col. Maddock was quite satisfied and remarked : “ of course you know best 
how to put it in proper language." Mahatma Gandhi then signed the pa* 
per in pencil. His hand shook very much and I noticed that he did not 
dot the “i" s. At the end he remarked to the Doctor, “ see how my hand 

trembles. You will have to put this right." Col* Maddock answered: 

" Oh ! We will put tons and tons of strength into you." 

“my quarrbl with govt, will continue.” 

“ While the operation room was being got ready the doctors went out 
and I found myself nearly alone with the Mahatma. After a remark or 
twp of a. . purely personal nature, I asked him whether he had anything 
particular to say. I noticed a touch of eagerness as he replied, as though 
be was waiting for an opportunity to say something. 

“ If there is an agitation , 1 he said, * for my release after the opera- 
tion, which I do not wish, let it be on proper lines.. My quarrel with the 
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Government i« there ar.d will continue so long as the originating causes 
exit. Of course there can’t be any conditions. If Government think they 
have kept me long enough they may let me go. That would be 
honourable. If they think that 1 am an innocent man and that my motives 
have been gocd, that while I have a deep quarrel with the Government, I 
love Englishmen ai d have many friends amongst them, then they may release 
me. But it must rot be on false issues. Any agitation must be kept 
on proper ron-violent lines. . Perhaps I have rot expressed myself quite 
well but you had better put it in your inimitable style.’ 

ABOUT THE MESSAGE 

“I mentioned the motions of w hich notice had been given by members 
of the Assembly ar.d added that the ugh Govenmert might in other cir - 
cumstances have opposed it, I expected that they would take a different 
line; I then pressed him again for a message to his people, his followers, 
or the country. He was surprisingly him on this subject. He said he 
was a prisoner of Government and ho must observe the prisoners’ cede 
of honour scrupulously. He was supposed to be civilly dead. He bad no 
knowledge of outside events aid he cculd rot have anything to do with, 
the public. He had no message. 

"How' is it then” I asked, “that Mr. Mahtmca Ali communicated a mes- 
sage as from ycu the other day 1” The voids weie scarcely out of my 
mouth when I regretted them, but recall was impossible. He w*s ob- 
viously astonished at my question aid exclaimed: “Mr. Mahomed Air! a 
message from me!” Luckilly at this point the nuise came in with some 
articles of apparel for him and signalled to me to depart. 

“In a few minutes he was shifted to the operation room. 

“I sat outside marvelling at the exhibition I had witnessed of high* 
mindedness, forgiveness, chivaliy and love transcending ordinary human 
nature aid thinking what a mercy it was that the non-co-operation move- 
ment should have had a leader of such sciene vision and sensitiveness 
to honour. 

“The Furgeor.-Ger.eral aid the Ii spcctoi* General of Prisons were also 
there. I could see from their faces how’ ai xious they were at the tre- 
mendous responsibility that lay bn them. They said that the patient had 
borne the operation very well indeed, ai d that it was a matter for con- 
gratulation that the operation had not been delayed any longer. The 
patient had had morphia ai d was expected to sleep soundly for sometime 
longer. We then dispersed. 

“I lear nt from the doctor this morning that the patient's condition was 
thoroughly satisfactory. 1 ba\e lead out this statement to Doctor Phat- 
tock who approves of it ar.d adds that bis inquiry as to a message elicited 
the same soit of answer 

The History of the Illness 

The history of the Mahatma’s treatment in jail will, when written and 
presented to the world, show some “gems of purest ray serene * of 
'laiP Administration in India. As there is no room for it here we are 
content to mention that up to April 1923 from the day of his sentence 
Mahatmqji was accommodated and treated in the jail quite like an ordinary felon T 
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As is common knowledge, until recently all political prisoners have 
persistently been treated in Indian jails like the worst type of criminals. 
Pursuant of a resolution moved in the last Bombay Council, reluctant 
assent was, however, given by the Govt, to treat purely political prisoners 
as special division prisoners, and from the middle of April 1 923 Mahatmaji 
was treated as such, and removed to the European ward of the prison. 

But the effect of the previous long suffering brought the inevitable result. 
During June and July last year, he was seriously ill and a medical examination 
by the jail authorities showed that he had an attack of dysentry. Mahatmaji 
was given some emetine injections. Subsequently, Mahatmaji does not 
seem to have recovered at all, but began to lose weight in au alarming 
degree. He used to have sudden rises of temperature and this seems to 
have been invariably set down to fever. When Mahatmaji’s weight 
was reduced to as low as 95 lbs. his friendi and relatives, who were in a 
position to know, got alarmed. Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel wrote a letter to the 
Jail Superintendent,— and a copy thereof was sent to the Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Bombay, as Mahatmaji s case was directly under the 
Government— requesting for a chart of Mahatmaji’s temperature during a 
given time, so that independent medical men, who ha i been acquainted 
with the previous history of his health might form their own opinion of 
the case and inform the parties vitally interested in the health of 
the Mahatma. Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel reoeived no sort of answer from the 
Government or the Jail Superintendent. 

But the public did not lack assurances from time to time irom 
the Government that Mahatmaji was in good health and that there was 
no cause for anxiety. Even as early as the last week of December 1923* 
such an assurance was given, and it is difficult to imagine how all of a sudden 
appendicitis could have developed in Mahatmaji, considering that, sinoe 
some time in November last, Mahatmaji had been “ experimenting in his 
diet” and had been living only on milk for over a month. Mahatmqji 
had been suffering from temperature of a hectic type which usually is 
symptomatic of the foimatior of pus in some part of the body. There were 
several, other symptoms al?o which, if they had been intelligently studied, 
might have given cause for serious reflection to the Government and the 
medical authorities. But the Government of Sir George Lloyd had persistently 
treated the matter in a light-hearted way. 

The first symptoms of the breakdown of Mahatmaji’s health were 
noticed by Col. Murray as early as the flth January last, and between 
that date and the Saturday following -January 1 2th— Mahatmaji’s condi- 
tion seems to have been watched by' Col; Murray with, great anxiety 
and concern. Mahatmaji who was always anxious to spare trouble to 
others, tried to make light of his complaint whenever Col. Murray 
spoke to him about his health. . As early as the Tuesday preceding the 
operation, Mahatmaji felt a severe pain and on Wednesday complained 
of having spent a restless night. Col. Murray examined him carefully to 
ascertain if there were any symptoms of tuberculosis or any other serious 
oomplaint, and failing to detect any definite symptoms, spoke to Mahatmaji 
and learnt about his previous intestinal troubles and other matters of his 
medical history. The suspicions of Col. Murray at out Mahatmaji’s 
oomplaint being due to appendicitis seem to have been aroused on Thurs- 
day by certain amount of tenderness noticed about the abdomen, and on 
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Friday, the 11th. Col. Maddock was called in for consultation. CoL 
Maddock also noticed the tenderness and seemed to share the suspicions of Col. 
Murray. On Saturday morning, Mahatmaii’s condition was serious, he having 
spent a sleepless night and haring had to sit up with the knee in a raised 
position the whole night owing to acute pair;. On hearing of it CoL 
.Maddock at once came and took away Mahatma.ji in his own car to 
the Sassoon Hospital. 

This Act of Col. Maddock, the Civil Surgeon of l J oona, who from 
previous experience at once detected the cause of the patient’s trouble ami 
disregarding red-tape as to prison rules removed the patient from the 
prison to hospital on his own responsibility and in his own car, has since 
been very highly eulogised by all sections of people. His promptness 
saved the life of the Mahatma, and for this all India is grateful to the 
great Surgeon, not so much for his skill as for the human qualities he 
exhibited at a critical time in the life of the prisoner. A less courageous 
man would not have dared to remove such a prisoner as Gandhi — 
whom Govt, would feign ‘bury alive’ — without express authority from the 
higher authorities. 

In the evening of the 12th January the condition of the Mahatma 
became worse and Col. Maddock decided to carry on the operation at once. 
At about .11 in the night the abdomen was opened and pus and foreign 
matter taken out. The operation took some twenty minutes in all. The abscess 
was deep-seated and and quite a large quantity of pus was drawn out by a six 
inch tube. A few hours delay would have led to this poisonous matter being 
absorbed in the peritoneum, and then the case would have been hopeless. 
Mahatma Gandhi bore the operation well and the night was passed in 
quiet.' For the next few days Col. Maddock was all attention to the 
patient and dressed his wound himself. In less than a week the tube inserted 
in the abdomen to drain out the pus was withdrawn and the patient 


began rapidly to recover. 

Col. Maddock issued daily bulletins regarding the Mahatma’s health 
and the more than professional care bestowed by him on the Idol of the 
nation has gone not a little to assuag§ the feeling that Indians bear towards 
Europeans since the days of General Dyer Sir Michael OI)yon The 
nation’s gratitude was conveyed to the gallant Colonel by Mr. Maflomed 
Ali, . President of the Indian National Congress, while the Indian liess 
vied with each other in paying waim tributes to him. 


The Mystery of the Message. 

The reference in Mr. Sastry’s communication of tbc , Utb .'feS 
to Mr. Mahomed Ali raked up an old controversy. In the . i i 
Session of the Congress held at Delhi in October last Mr. Mahomed All 
had said to the effect that he had a wireless message the 

Mahatma in favour of lifting the ban on council entry. * “.fl* was 

o', m” 

course of which he said: — 
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“ I admit it is quite natural for Mr. Sastri to ask the Mahatma If 
he had any message to send to his people whose fint question oil 
hearing of the master’s serious illness would be if he had sent a 
message to sustain ar.d guide themi ard few would cavil at Mr. Sastri’s 
availing himself of an opportunity to ask for it when he was nearly 
alone with the Mahatma. But, as Mr. Sastri admits, the Mahatma's 
sensitiveness to honour was too great for him to avail himself of the 
opportunity affoided by Mr. Sastri’s willingness to be less scrupulous 
than himself in observing the prisoner’s code of honour. Mr. Sastri 
may well marvel at the exhibition of such high-mindedness and such 
surprising firmness in the leader of the Non-co-operation movement 
though noirco operators have long been familiar with these and other 
great qualities of their leader. But, while I admit that it was natural 
for Mr. Sastri to ask for a message, I am constrained to say that it 
was far from natural to cross-examine the Mahatma at such a time 
with regai d to his refusal to give one to Mr. Sastri. He says the 

words were scarcely out of his mouth when he regretted them, but 
their recall was impossible. This is perfectly true and few will refuse 
to believe the genuineness of his regret, but what many will be dis- 
posed to »sk the Bight Honourable Gentleman is whether it was equally 
impossible for him to abstain fiom proclaiming this regrettable incident 
to the world. The slip of the tongue was excusable enough, but why 
need it have been followed by a slip of the pen as well? Where was 
the compelling necessity of publication? It is this that one cannot so 
easily explain to oneself. But even if there was such a compelling 
necessity, surely Mr. Sastri could have asked me to throw such light 
as I could on the subject, and if he had not spared me then, he would 
have spared me the more distasteful necessity of issuing the present 

statement. 

Interview with Devadas 

" I am sincerely glad he is not now as acceptable to Anglo-Indian 
journals as he used to be before his Kenya dis-illusionment. None-the- 
less these journals have pounced upon his statement in order to accuse 
me of manufacturing a message froiri my Chief to deceive my fellow- 

workers at a decisive moment, for any stick is good enough with which 

to boat a non-co-operator. As there may be others besides these journals, 
who may bo as ignorant of the facts of the case as Mr. Sastri, I 
desire to state that in September last, shortly after my release and 

almost on the eve of the special session of the Congress at Delhi, my 
dear brother Devadas Gandhi came to see me at Bbawali and from 
there went off to Poona to interview his father in the Yerowda Jail. 

During his all too brief visit to me I bad had an occasion to discuss 

the political situation with him and to express my surprise and indig: 
nation when on my release I had discovered that some non-co-operators 
had formed a party which was determined to seek entry into the 

legislatures, among other reasons, for the maintenance of the triple boy- 
cott as carried out by Mahatma Gandhi without the slightest change. 

I had mentioned to Devadasji, as I did subsequently at Delhi in the 
Subjects Committee, that our great Chief was a prisoner in British 
hands and could no longer address the nation in favour of his own 
views, ar.d that* out of loyalty to our absent Chief, if for no other 
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reason, all noirco-operators should have abstained from effecting any 
change in their programme of work, A week or so after this, Deva~ 
dagi returned from Poona and when I heard at Delhi, from my friend 
Mahadev Desai that he was back at Delhi, I left the All-India Congress 
Committee meeting that instant and went, out to mset him and learn 
all he had to tell me about his revered father. He talked about his 
health, work in prison and his studies and, to my great surprise, I 
also learnt that Devadasji had had occasion to repeat to Mahatm%{f 
the gist of our conversation at Bhawali. I did not expect this at all* 
for in my own case no such latitude had been allowed in my irter- 
views with the members of my * family and in fact all interviews bail for 
all practical purposes been stopped for sometime, ali because my mother 
had incidentally maintained in her first interview with me at Bftapur 
in March 1922 that all the affectionate messages I was asking her 
to carry to my chief were futile as Government had taken him 
away. Devadasji told me that his father was deeply touched by my 
loyalty and love to him and had talked for quite a long time about 
our relations in the most affectionate terms. He had however asktajl 

Devadasji to tell me that I must not allow the love I bore to him 

to dictate a course of action at that juncture. Instead of that, . he said, 
a course of action is to be dictated by the love I bore to my country 
itself. He said he had always disapproved of people sending messages 
from prison, and this partly at least for the very reason for which I 
myself had had occasion once to disapprove of such aetjon and for which 
Mahatmaji has once again refused to send any message through Mr. 
Sastri, viz., that, being a prisoner, one had not sufficient knowledge as 
a rule of outside events and could not resonably undertake the responsi- 
bilty of guiding those who were out and who could be presumed to be 
in a -better position to tako stock of the then existing situation and to 
act according to the need of the moment. Nevertheless, the Mahatma 

said that he was still in favour of continuing the triple boycott, but he 

added that if, in the changed circumstances of the country, I was my- 
self convinced that a change of any sort was necessary, I' was to follow 
my own convictions and must not permit my loyalty to him to weigh 
with me. That is how I understood what Devadasji told me and on 
reading some weeks later my friend. Mahadev Desai’s artiole in * Young 
India, * I received ample confirmation of roy interpretation of Mahatma 
Gandhi's message, or his refusal to send a message, in whichever way 
Mr. Sastri or others may choose to characterise that which was con- 
veyed to me. Before Devadasji had quite finished, I had ex- 
claimed, 'Quite right, Bapu. I could have almost written down the 
whole thing before I heard a word of what you tell me. Bapu has said 
he is the fittest man to be our dictator because he is so unwilling to 
dictate to anyone* Subsequently when I moved in the Subjects Committee 
the resolution for the removal of the ban on Counoil entry, I repeated 
almost word for word what I had heard from Devadasji, and had I in- 
terpolated therein anything of my own, there were present in that 
meeting several of my friends who knew just as well as I what I had 
been told and would have intervened, but no one felt any _ need of 
challe nging my statement or correcting it, and I would invite the parti- 
cular attention of the Anglo-Indian journal which accuses me of having 
successfully deceived the no-changers into the acceptance of my motion by 
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manufacturing a message from the Mahatma to the observation of that 
staunch no-changer Mahadev Desai who wrote : ‘ Whatever the Maulana’s 
words, he has not expected anybody to be carried away by the thought 
that Gandhyi suggested anything like a compromise 1 and I certainly do 
not know of anyone who voted for my motion or abstained from voting 
against it because he understood that Mahatma Gandhi had sent a 
message asking the people to do so. 

WHY THE SOURCE WAS NOT MENTIONED. 

“In replying what I had heard from Devadasji, I did not however 
disclose the manner in which I had received the message because, in the 
first place, I had not obtained Devadaqji’s permission and, in the next, 

I felt that as the same latitude had not been allowed at interviews to 
all political prisoners, the local, gaol authorities might perhaps be taken 
to task by the higher authorities for giving so much latitude to the 
Mahatma or perhaps the latter, though cognisant of the difference and 
even responsible for it, might not like it to be known generally and 
might therefore in either case put a stop to the practice followed in 
the Mahatma’s case. That is why I had prefaced the message with an 
observation in a lighter vein that it had been communicated 'to me by 
a special process of wareless telegraphy, the process of soul-force. The 
only change, if it can be called that, I had permitted myself to make 
in the Mahatma’s message was that after saying that he had asked me 
to let my love for India rather than my love for him shape the course 
of my conduct at that juncture, I had added, nay he has commanded 
me to do that. 

LIBERAL LEADER’S “UNFORTUNATE RESEARCHES.” 

“This is the plain unvarnished tale of the Mahatma’s message to me. 
May I add that I think that perhaps the Mahatma did not understand Mr. 
Sastri who asked him about a message communicated by me as from him the 
other day. But I venture to think that Mr. Sastri could have been 
more precise than he was in alluding in this manner to an episode that 
took place so long as four months ago. Who thinks in the Mahatma 
was not thereby misled into believing that I had communicated to the 
people a message as from him the other day at Cocanada in more ways 
than one. After Cocanada, Delhi is ancient history and when. Swarajists 
and No-changers alike are willing to let the dead past bury its dead, 
it is a little unfortunate that the leader of the Liberals should still be 
engaged in making researches into the past.” 

The Release of the Mahatma 

Speculation was rife ever since the Mahatma’s removal to hospital 
as to whether the Govt, was going to send him hack to jail a gai n. 
A representative of the Bombay Chronicle interviewed Col. Maddock 
in this connection on the 16th. January and the latter is reported to 
have said: “it is impossible and I will notallow it.” “Even inordinary 
cases,” the Colonel added, “the usual period would be about 3 weeks 
before a patient can he removed from the hospital, and in an acute ease 
like the Mahatma’s it could not he done under a month/ This assurance 
relieved public anxiety for the time, hut inured as Indians are to the 
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wg y* the Govt., no body hoped that they would relent even -at such 
an hour. When a resolution was moved in the last Assembly in July 
1823 for the Mahatma's release, Sir Malcolm Hailey said: “Neither the 
Govt, of India nor the Bombay Govt, had received any memorial or 
even a suggestion from Mr. Gandhi. On the other hand there was the 
suggestion that he would be in jail rather than released at the (suggestion 

of this Assembly.. He was as happy in jail as a bird and even 

desired that he should be cut off from the outside world." The Govt, 
opposed the motion and they were supported by a majority of that 
Assembly which refused to release the Mahatma. 

However, on Jan. 14th the Governor of Bombay went up to Delhi to 
confer with the Viceroy personally on the matter. What transpired at this 
interview is of course not known. But presumably the move was taken 
by Sir Leslie Wilson and a strong representation was cabled to the- 
Secretary of State. Lord Peel still ruled at the India Otfioe, but 
the Government here dared not face the odium of Bending the 
Mahatma back to jail from hospital, and the bureaucrats at Delhi were 
already feeling uncomfortable for the impending labour crisis in White- 
hall, and fuither there was Gol. Maddock insisting on the removal 
of the Mahatma to some sea-side change. Meanwhile Labour had oome 
into power on 23rd January, and at Delhi things were warming up in 
connection with the Swaraiist-Independent coalition against the Govt. 

THE ORDER FOR RELEASE. 

At midnight on Monday, the 4th February, the Government of 
Bombay issued the following press-note : 

“The Government of Bombay have received MEDICAL ADVICE that Mr. Gandhi 
should be removed to the sea- side for a prolonged period of convalescence , not less 
than six months in any event. In these circumstances they have decided with the 
concurrence of the Government of India to remit- unconditionally under Bee. 401 
(’ode of Criminal Procedure, the unexpired portion of his sentences. Orders will be 
issued immediately for his release.” 

Orders were accordingly issued immediately and were sent with a special 
messenger to Poona. It was five minutes to eight in the morning on 
Feb. 6th when Colonel Maddock ran upstairs to Mahatmaji’s room 

and told him the news of his unconditional release. 

The Mahatma remained quiet for a few moments and then said to 
the Doctor: ‘Perhaps you would not mind reading to me the ordere/ 
When Col. Maddock had read the order through, the Mahatma smiled, 
upon him and said : ‘I hope you will not mind my remaining your guest 
and your patient a little longer. This he said laughingly and the- 

Colonel replied with a smile : ‘ I hope you will continue to obey all 

my instructions as a doctor \ Mahatmaji promised to do so* and thanked 
the doctor for his exceeding kindness. 

Telegrams and visitors began to pour in almost immediately to- 

congratulate the Mahatma. ' His first act was to send . Mr. Andrews, 
who was with him at this time, to Sabaimati to give a message 

to the Ashram people, and to Rustomjee at Durban in South Africa. 
The message that the Mahatma sent to the country took some time 
to come out and was issued on February 7th. It was addressed to 
Mr. Mahomed Ali, the President of the National Congress, and runs as. 
follows - 

' :-*. a 

6 
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My dear friend and brother. 

I send you as President of the Congress a few words which I know 
■our countrymen expect from me on my sudden release. 

I am sorry that the Government have prematurely released me on 
account of my illness. Such release can bring me no joy for I hold that 
the illness of a prisoner affords no ground for his release. 

I would be guilty of ungratefulness if I did not tell you and through 
you the whole public that both the gaol and the hospital authorities have 
been all attention during my illness. 

As soon as Colonel Murray, the Superintendent of the Yervada 
Prison, suspected that my illness was at all serious, he invited Colonel Maddock 
to assist him and I am sure that promptest measures were taken by him 
to secure for me the best treatment possible. I could not have been re- 
moved to the David and Yocooh Sassoon Hospitals a moment earlier. 
Colonel Maddock and his staff have treated me with the utmost attention 
and kindness. I may not omit the nurses who have surrounded me with 
sisterly care. Though it is now open to me to leave this, hospital, know- 
ing that I can get no better treatment anywhere else, with Colonel Maddock’s 
kind permission, I have decided to remain under his care till the wound 
is healed and till no further medical treatment is necessary. 

The public will easily understand that for sometime to come I shall be 
quite unfit for active work, and those who are interested in my speedy 
return to active life will hasten it by postponing their natural desire to 
see me. 1 am unfit and shall be unable for some weeks perhaps to *:*•<* 
a number of visitors. I shall better appreciate the affection of friends if 

they will devote greater time and attention to such national work as they 

may be engaged in and especially to hand-spinning. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION. 

My release has brought me no relief. Whereas before my release I 
was free from responsibility, save that of conforming to gaol discipline and 
trying to qualify myself for more efficient service, 1 am now overwhel- 
med with a sense of responsibility I am ill-fitted to discharge. . Telegrams 

of congratulations have been pouring upon me. They have but added to 
them many proofs I have received of the affection of our countrymen for 
me. It naturally pleases and comfoits me. Many telegrams, however, 
betray hopes of results from my service which stagger me. The thought 
•of my utter incapacity to cope with the work before me humble my pride. 
Though I know very little of the present situation in the country, I know 
sufficient to enable me to see that perplexing as the national problems were 
at the time of the Bardoli resolution they are far more perplexing to-day. 

It is clear that without unity between Hindus and Mahomedans, Sikhs, 
Parsis and Christians and other Indians, all talk of Swaraj is in vain. This 
unity which I fondly believed in 1922 has been nearly achieved but so 
far as Hindus and Mussalmans are . concerned, I observe, it suffered a 
severe cheek. Mutual trust has gjven place to distrust. An indissoluble 
bond between the various communities must be established if we are to 
win freedom. Will the thanksgiving over my release be turned into a solid 
unity between the communities 1 That will restore me to health far quicker 
than any medical treatment or rest-cure. When I heard the tension 
between the Hindus and jthe Mahomedans in certain places, my heart 
sank within me. The rest I am advised to have will be no rest with 
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flic burden of disunion preying upon me. I ask all those who cherish 
love towards me to utilise it in fuitherance of the union we all desire. 

I know that the task is difficult hut nothing is difficult if we have a living 
faith in God. Let us realise our own weakness and approach Him and He 
will surely help us. It is weakness which breeds fear and fear breeds 
distrust. Let us both shed our fear. But I know that even if one of us 
will cease to fear we shall cease to quarrel. May I say that your tenure 
of office will be judged solely by what you can do in the oause of union f 
I know that we love each other as brothers. I ask you therefore to share 
my anxiety ai d help me to go through the period of illness with a lighter heart. 

SPINNING WHEEL THE REMEDY. 

If we could but visualise the growing pauperism of the land and realise 
thAt the spinning w heel is the only remedy for the disease, the wheel 
will leave us little leisure for fighting. I had during the last two years ample 
time and solitude for haid thinking. It made me a firmer believer than 
ever iu the efficacy of the Bardoli programme and therefore in the unity 
between the races, the charka, the removal of untouchability and the ap- 
plication of non-violence in thought, word and deed to, our methods as 
indispensable for Swaraj. If we faithfully and fully carry out this pro- 
gramme we need never resoit to civil disobedience arid I should hope 
it will never be necessary. But I must state that my thinking prayerfully 
and in solitude has not weakened my belief in the efficacy and right- 
eousness of civil disobedience. I hold it as never before to be a man’s or 
a nations right and duty when his vital being is in jeopardy. I am eon* 
viuced that it is attended with less danger than war and whilst the former, 
when successful, benefits both the resister and the wrongdoer, the latter 
fcauns both the victor and the vanquished. 

ON COUNCIL ENTRY. 

You will rot expect me to express any opinion on the vexed ques- 
tion of return by Congressmen to the Legislative Councils and the As- 
sembly. 1 hough I have rot in any way altered my opinion about the 

boycott of Councils, law couits ai d Government schools, I have r.o data 

for renting to a judgment upon the alteration made at Delhi and Ido 
not piopose to express any opinion until 1 have had the oppoitunity of 
discr.ssiig the question with our illustrious countrymen who have felt 
railed upon in the inteiest of the country to advise the removal of the 
boycott iff Legislative bodies. 

In .conclusion may I, through you, thank all the very numerous 

senders of congratulatory messages ? It is not possible for me personally 

gjo acknowledge each message. It has gladdened my heart to see among 
the message many from our Moderate friends. Non-co-operators can 
have 1:0 quarrel with them. They too are well-wishers of their country 
and serve to the best of their lights. If we consider theip to be in the 
wrong we can hope to win them over only by friendliness and patient 
lessoning and never by abusing. Indeed we want to regard Englishmen 
too as our friends and not misunderstand them by treating them as our 
euemies, and if we are to-day engaged in a straggle against the British 
Government it is against the system for which it stands and not against 
Englishmen who are administering the system. I know that many of 
us have failed to understand always to bear in mind this^ distinction and 
in so far as we have failed we have harmed our cause.” 
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After the Release. 

This letter was addressed to the President of the Congress just 
ag, goon after his conviction, the Mahatma had wished to speak to his 
countrymen through a letter addressed to the then President, Hakim 
Ajmal Khan, which, however, never reached its destination because the 
^Government of Sir George Lloyd had held it up % for 'political’ reasons, 
and refused to transmit it unless some passages were mutilated. 

POPULAR DEMONSTRATION 

The news of the release was received in Poona with great joy. The 
leading men of the city at once paid visits to Mahatmaji, prominent 
4 unongst whom were Messrs. S. M. Paranjpye, C. V. Vaidya, H. V. Tulpule 
of the Congress Committees, D. V. Gokhale of the Mahrrita and others. 
During the day visitors began to pour in and he was seen by hundreds 
of his friends. Mr. Shaukat Ali arrived on the very morning and came 
to know of his release later on. Mr. Mahomed Ali and several of his 
Bombay friends arrived in the afternoon and saw him*. At four in the 
afternoon Mahatmaji was brought out in a wheeled chair on the verandah of 
his room and the huge crowd outside could now see him. 

A huge public meeting was held in the same evening and it .was 
attended by all prominent men in the city. . Mr. S. M. Pararypye 
presided. Maulana Mahomed Ali who was first to speak said that he 
thanked Providence for inspiring Government with the right policy 
and thanked them for their wise and kind act He remarked, however, 
that it could not be said that the key to Yerowdajail had been found out. 
The lock fell by itself. The people however must cany on the 
•constructive programme of the Congress fully and completely. 

* Similar public meetings followed elsewhere, in Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, and so on the news of the release was transmitted throughout India 
within a few houis. The country was, however, not quite prepared for this 
sudden change in the attitude of the Government, for only a. few days 
back, in the Viceroy’s speech on ^opening the Assembly, there, was not 
•only no reference to Gandhi but on the other hand a full-winded 
warring to the Swarajists who were going there to wreck the constitution. 
The speeches of the Viceroy during the month, and other guberna- 
torial utterances were full of threats. A shower of the. 'mailed hat’, 
•of more ‘law and order, of the Bengal Regulation III of In 1 8, were 
what the people expected to be their coming meed. ” Whether the 
release of die Mahatma was an independent act of the Id&our vGovt. . in 
England over-riding Lord Reading who on no account could be orfedited 
wjth such an act directly counter to his seuse of 'law and order , or whether 
it was the effect of the Swarajist demand and their threatesed 
tactics in • the Assembly, or whether it was really "on medical grounds” 
-as the Government communique avowed, must' remain a matter of speculation. 
But whatever the cause of the release the effect it produced on the 
country was remarkable. By one stroke, as it were, the intense brewing 
hatred against the Golrt. that were rankling in the heaits of the people 
im potently for the last 2 years now began to melt away in gratitude. 
Thankrgivings, prayers, a whole nation’s gratitude, poured forth from every 
Quarter. The President of the National Congress, Maulana Mahomed Ali, 
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in an appeal issued to the people to hold Sunday, the 10th February as 
an pll-lndia National thanks-giving day, said : — 

“On Sunday next when we meet to offer our thanks to Providenoe, 
I hope our appreciation of the Government's action will also be reoorded 
and the Nation will once more declare that it harbours no malice against 
the British People. Ours is a war without an enemy and Indians are as 
ready for reconciliation as any one else, provided they are not asked 
to surrender the Nation’s honour and jeopardise the Nation's freedom. 
We must continue to place our tmst in God and in our humble efforts 
but nothing should be done to antagonise any one who desires to be* 
friend us." 

The 1 0th of February was accordingly celebrated all over India as a 
national thanks-giving day. Prayers were held in the morning in all plaoes of 
worship, in Hindu temples and Moslem mosques ; processions marched thiough 
the streets in the afternoon silently singing songs of love and joy at the return 
of the people's idol ; meetings hold at important centres, and all big towns 
were illuminated at night. The more ardent of the followers of Gandhi 
observed the whole day by spinning continuously for 24 hours. 

The Famous Jail Letters. 

The famous jail . letters of the Mahatma have. Bince evoked the 
greatest interest, partly because they reveal some of the inner workings 
of our prison administration, but more particularly because they led 
sometime to the Mahatma's refusing even to* write the permitted quarterly 
letter to his wife and friends outside as a protost against the action 
of the. authorities who suppressed these letters altogether. Writing 
on FeV. 28th. in * Young India*, the Mahatma gave out his intention 
to publish all the important correspondence he had with the authorities 
during his incarceration as part of his jail experience. The first 
instalment of this contribution consisted of four letters which are repro- 
duced below. In this connection the Mahatma says:— “So far as 
any physical comforts were concerned, both the Government and the 
jail officials did all that could possibly be expected to make me happy. 
And if I suffered from illness now and then, it is my firm belief that 
neither the Government nor the jail authorities could in any way be blamed. 
I was allowed to ohooso my own diet and both Major Jones and Col. 
Murray, as . also in this respect Col. Dalziel who preceded Mqjor Jones, 
strictly respected all my scruples about diet. The European jailors too 
were most attentive and courteous. I cannot recall a single occasion 
wheir they can be said to have unduly interfered with me. And even 
whilst I was subjeotod to ordinary jail inspection, to whioh 1 cheerfully 
submitted, they carried it out considerately, and even apologetically. I 
enter tain high regard for both Major Jones and Col. Murray as men. 
They never let me feel that I was a prisoner. Subject to what I have 
said about the kindness of officials, I am unable to revise the estimate 
I have giten in Hakimji's letter about the soul-less policy of the Government 
regarding political prisoners. All I have said in that letter was confirmed 
by later experience." 

The first letter was addressed to Hakim Ajmal Khan, the President 
of the Ahmedabad Congress, in Dec. 1921 \the Mahatma was arrested on 
10th Feb. 1922) and runs os follows :— 
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Yorowrla Gaol, 14th April 1922. 

Dear Ilakirqji, 

Prisoners are allowed one visit every three months and to write 
and receive one letter during the same period. I have had a visit 
from Devdas and Raj&gopalachari. And I am now writing the permitted letter. 

You will remember that Mr. Banker and I were convicted on the 18th 
March on a Saturday. On Monday night about 10 p.m. we received 
i of ice that we were to bo removed to an unknown destination. At 11-30 
p.m. the Superintendent of Police took us to the special that was await- 
ing us at Sabarmati. We were given a liaskot of fruit for tho journey 
and we were well looked after during the whole journey. The doctor 
of the Sabarmati goal had allowed me for health and religious reasons 
the food to which I am used, and Mr. Ranker bread and milk and fruit 
for medical reasons. Cow's milk for Mr. Banker and goat's for me were 
therefore ordered on the way by the Deputy Superintendent who was 
escoiting us. We were taken off at Khirki where a prison-van was 
awaiting to take us to their goal from where I am writing this. 

‘ YEROWDA NOT SABARMATI ' 

I had lieai d bad accounts of this gaol from ex-prisoners and was- 
therefore prepared to. face difficulties in my path. I had told Mr. 
Banker that if my hand-spinning was stopped, I would have to refuse 
food as I had taken a vow on the Hindu New’ Year's Day to spin every 
day at least for half an hour except when T was ill or -travelling. He 
should rot, therefore, I told him, bo shocked if I had to refuse food and 
that he should on i.o account join me out of false sympathy. He had 
seen my view-point. 

We w r cre not therefore surprised that when on reaching the gaol 
about 5-30 p.m. I was told by the Superintendent that he could not 
allow the spinning-wheel which was with us nor oould we be allowed to 
take tho fruit that w’as with us. I pointed out that hand-spinning was 
a matter of vow with me and that as a matter of fact both of us were 
l>ermitted to do it every day at Saliaiinati gaol. Thereupon we were 
told Yerowda was not Sabarmati. 

4 NO ACCOMMODATION FOR HUMAN SENTIMENT.' 

I told the Superintendent too that l>oth of us were permitted at the 
Sabarmati gad for reasons of health to sleep outside but that was not to 
be expected at this gaol. 

Thus tho first impression was rather unhappy. I felt however to- 
tally undisturbed. The semi-fast of Tuesday following that of Monday 
did me no harm. I knew that Mr. Banker felt it. He had night terrors 
and required some one near him. And this w as his first rough experience in 
life perhaps. I am a seasoned jail-bird. 

The Superintendent came the next morning to question us. I saw 
that the first impression did not do justice to the Superintendent. The 
previous evening he was evidently in a hurry. AVc were received after 
the regular time and ho was totally unprepared for what was undoubtedly 
to him a strange request. He discovered however that my request for 
the spinning-wheel was not a matter of cussedness hut rightly or wrongly 
a real religious necessity. He saw too that it was no question of hunger- 
striking. He gave order that the spinning-wheels should be restored to 
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“both, of us. He realised too that both of us would need the diet we had 
mentioned. 

And so far as I have been able to observe, the animal comforts were 
well looked after in this gaol. Both the Superintendent and the Gaoler 
appeared to me to be tactful and have pleasant manners. The first day's 
experience I count as of no consequence. The relations between the 
Superintendent and the Gaoler and myself have been as cordial as they can 
be between a prisoner and his keepers. 

But it is evident to me that the human element is largely if not 
entirely absent in the gaol system. The Supeiintendent informed me 
that 'all prisoners were treated as I was treated. If that were so, as 
animals prisoners could hardly be letter cared for. But for the human 
sentiment there is no accommodation in the gaol Regulations. 

This is what the Gaol Committee consisting of the Collector, a 
clergyman and some others did the next morning. This Committee met 
by coincidence the very next day after our admission. The members 
came to find our needs. I mentioned that Mr. Banker suffered from 
nervousness and that he should be kept open. 1 cannot describe to 
you the contemptuous and callous indifference with which the request was 
treated. As the members turned their backs upon us one of them re- 
marked: 'nonsensical/ They knew nothing of Mr. Banker’s past or bis 
position ' in life or oi his upbringing. It was none of their business to 
find all this out and to discover the cause for what appeared to me to 
be the most natural request. It was certainly of ‘.greater importance for 
him than his food that he should be able to have undisturbed rest a night. 

Within one hour after the interview a warder came ordering Mr. 
Banker to be removed to another quarter. I felt like a mother suddenly 
deprived of her only child. It was by a stroke of good fortune that 
Mr. Banker was arrested with ;ne and that we were tried together. 
At Sabarmati I had written to the District Magistrate that I 
would deem it -a courtesy if the authorities did not separate Mr. 
Banker from me and had told him that we could be mutually helpful 
if he was kept with me. I was reading the ‘Geeta’ with him and he 
was nursing my weak body. Mr. Banker lost his mother only a few 
months ago. When I met her a few days before her death, she said 
she would die in peace as her son would be quite safe undor my care. 
Little did the noble lady know how utterly i»owcrless I would prove 
to protect her son in the hour of his need. As Mr. Banker left me, 
I entrusted him to God’s care and assured that God would take care 
of him and protect him. 

He had been since permitted to come to me for about half an 
hour to teach me carding which he knows. This he did . in the presence 
of a warder in order to see that we did not talk about anything else 
than the purpose for which he was brought to me. 

BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 

I was trying to coax the Inspector-General and the Superintendent 
to let me read the ‘Geeta’ with Mr. Panker during the few minutes 
he was allowed to come. Ihis request remained under consideration. 

In fairness to the authorities I must mention that Mr. Banker’s 
annual comforts were well-looked after and t’lat he was looking not 
had at all. He gradually lost hte nervousness. 
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It required the m of air my Up 6! sevd ml 

books, five of which ale purely /religious and the ether two are an 
old dictionary I prize, and an Hxfo manual presented to me bf Maulana 
Abul Kalam Acad. Stri6fc : orders wer«*given to the Superintendent that 
prisoners were not to be allowed ' any book* save the gaol library 
books. I was given the option of presenting the said seven books to 
the gaol library and then using them. Whilst I was prepared to do 
so with my other books I gently told the Superintendent that to ask 
me to present religious books which I was using or gifts with a history 
was like asking me to give up my right atm. I do not know how 
much tact the Superintendent had to use in persuading his superiors 
to let me retain those books. 

I am now told that I could import at my own expense periodi- 
cals* I had said a newspaper vas a periodical. He seemed to agree 
but he had his doubts about a newspaper being allowed. I had not the 
courage to mention the “ Chronicle" weekly. But I mentioned the 
“Times of India” weekly; That seemed to the Superintendent to be 
too political. 1 could name the Police News, Tit Bits, or Blackwood’s. 
This matter is however quite beyond the Superintendent’s province. 
What is to be considered a periodical will probably be finally decided 
by His Excellency the Governor in Council. 

KNIFE— A FATAL WEAPON. 

Then theie was the question of the use of a knife. If I was to 

toast my bread (I could not digest it without) I must out it up in 

slices and if I was to squeeze my lemons I must out them also. But 

a knife waB a “ lethal weapon” and most dangerous in the hands of 

a prisoner. 1 gave the Superintendent the option of withdrawing bread 
and lemons or giving me the use of a knife. At .last the use of my 
own penknife has been restored to me. It has to nhnaiit — in .the 
custody of my convict- warder to be given to me whenever I may 
require it. It goes back to the gaoler every evening and comes back 
every morning to the convict- warder. 

AN INTERESTING SPECIES. 

You may not know the species of convict- warders. They are those long 
teim prisoners who by their good behaviour may be given a warder’s 
dress and may be under supervision entrusted with light responribilfties. 
One such warder who has been convicted for a murder is in charge 
of me during the day and another, reminding me of Shaukat Alls size, 
is added for night duty. This addition was made when the Inspector- 
General at last decided to leave my cell open. Both the warders are 
quite inoffensive. They never interfere with me. And I never en gag e 
in any conversation with them. I have to speak to the day-warder 
for some of my wants. But beyor.d that I have no intercourse with 
them. 

I am in a triangular block. One side (the longest) of the triangle 
which falls west has eleven cells. I have as my companion in the 
yaid an Arabian State prisoner, I suppose. He does not speak Hindu- 
stani. I unfortunately do not know Arabic ; therefore our intercourse 
is restricted to morning greetings. The base of this triangle is a solid 
wall and the shortest side is a baibed wire fence with a gate open- 
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ing on to a spacious open giourd. The trial gle is divided by a lima 
fine beyor.d which I was rot to go. Thus I had about teveuty feet 
length to exercise. As an illusti ation of the waiit of human touch I 
mentioned the white line to Mr. Khambata, the Cai.toi.ment Magistrate, 
who is oxe of the visitirg Magistrates. He did rot like the re* trie - 
tion ard repoited likewise. The whole length of the triangle is now 
open for exercise to me giving me probably 148 feet length. My 
eyes are set upon the open space just mentioned. But that is perhaps 
tco human to be peimissible. Any- way, seeing that the white line is 
gone the barbed wire fence may, I have suggested, be disregarded, 
so far as my exercise is concerned. It is rather a ticklish problem 
for the Superintendeiit- ai d ho is taking time to consider it. 

The .fact is I am an isolation piieoner. I must lot talk with any- 
body.* Some of the Dbaiwad pi if oners aie in this gaol, so is the great 
Gangadhar Kao of Kelgauro. Veiumal Begiaj, the tefoimer of Sukkur, is 
also in this gaol ard to is lalit, one of the Bombay editors. I cannot see 
any of them. What haim I ran do to them if I live in their midst, Ido 
xet know. They can ceitainly do me no haim. We cannot plot our 
escape. It will be just the thing the authorities would relish if we did 
plot. If it is. a question of infecting with my views, they axe all 
fluff ciflntly inoculated. Here in the gaol I could only make them moie 
enthusiastic about the spinning wheel. 

But if I have mentioned my isolation to you, it is x.ot by way of 
complaint. I am happy in it. By natuie 1 like solitude. Silence pleases 
ine. And I am able to indulge in studies which I prize but which I was 
bound to neglect outside. 

But rot all pxisoneis can enjoy isolation. It is so unnecessary and 
uihunrar. The fault lies in the false classification. All prisoners are 
practically grouped together ai d no Superintendent, however humane he 
may be, can icssilly do justice to the variety of men and women that 
come urder his custody aid caie, unless he has a free hax.d. There* 
foie the oily thirg he does is to study their bodies to the entire neglect 
of the man within. Add to this the fact that the gaols are being prosti- 
tuted for political eids to that political persecution follows a political 
prisoner even iraide the prison wall. 

I n vst finish the pictuxe of my gaol life by giving you the routine. 
The cell itself is nice— quite clean aid aiiy. Ihe pei mission to sleep 
cuteide is a bleeslrg to me beir g used to slaepirg in the open. I rise 
at 4 a. m. for pxayeis. Ihe Asbum people will be iiiterested to know 
that 1 iecite the noinirg seises uxfailingly aid siig some of those 
bymis I have by leait. At 6-30 A. M. 1 ccmmer.ce my studies. No- 
ught is allowed. As seen Iheiefoie as one can iead, I commence work. 
It stops at 7 P. M. alter w hich it is impossible to read or write with- 
out artificial light. 1 retiie at 8 P. M. after the usual Ashram prayer* 
My studies include leading the Kuran, Bamayana by Tulsidas, books on 
Christianity giv en by Mr. Star ding, study of Uidu. These litex aTy studies 
require •six horns. Four hours are given to hard spinning aid carding. 
Alb fixst I gave only £0 minptes to spmning when I bad only a limited 
supply of sliveis. The authoxities have kiidly given me seme cotton. 
It is exceptio ally diity. It is perhaps a geed trainii g for a beginner in 
Caxding. 1 gho me hvr to .caidixg aid thiee to spinning. Anssuyabai. 
7 
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and now Maganlal Gandhi have sent slivers. I would like them to stop 
sending slivers but one of them may send good clean cotton, not more 
than two pounds at a time. I am anxious to make my own slivers. 

1 think that every spinner should learn carding. ' I was able to card 
After one lesson. It is harder to practise but much easier to learn than 
spinning. 

'coming nearer to god* 

This spinning is growing on me. I see daily to be coming nearer to the 
]K>orest of the poor and to that extent to God. I regard the four hours 
to be the most profitable part of the day. The fruit of my labour is visible 
before me. Not an impure thought enters my mind during the four 
hours. The mind wanders whilst I read the geeta, the Kuran, the Ramayana. 
But the mind is fixed whilst I am turning the wheel, or working the 
bow. 1 know that it may not and cannot mean all this to everyone. 

I have so identified the spinning wheel with the economic salvation of 
pauper India, that it has for me a fascination all its own. There is a 
serious competition going on in my mind between spinning and carding 
on the one hand, and literary pursuits on the other. And I should not 
be surprised if in my next letter I report to you an increase in the 
hours of spinning and carding. 

Please tell Maulana Abdul Bari Saheb that I expect him to com- 
pete with me in spinning which he informed me he had just taken up. 
His example will lead many to take up this great occupation as a duty. 

The Ashram people may be informed that I have finished the primer 

I promised to write. I presume that I shall be permitted to send it 
to them. I hope to be able to overtake the religious primer I pror 
mised to write as also the history of the struggle in South Africa. 

Instead of three for the sake of convenience, I am taking two 
meals only here. But 1 am taking quite enough. The Superintendent 

is offering every convenience in the shape of food. For the last three 

days he has procured for me goat’s milk, butter, and X expect in a 
day or two to be baking my own chapatis. 

I am allowed two perfectly new warm heavy blankets, a coir mat 
and two sheets. A pillow has been added since. It was hardly neces- 
sary. 1 used books or my extra clothing as a pillow. The latter has 
l>een added as a result of the conversation with Rajagopalachari. There 
is privacy for bathing which is allowed daily. A separate cell is allowed 
as a work loom whilst it is not otherwise required. Sanitary arrange- 
ments have been made perfect. 

Friends therefore need not worry about me in any way whatsoever. 

I am as happy as a bird. Nor do I think I am doing less useful service 
here than outside. To be here is a ;.ood discipline for me and separation 
from co-workers was just the thing required to know whether we were an 
organic whole or whether our activity was one man’s show— a nine day’s 
wonder. I have misgivings. I have therefore no curiosity to know what 
is happening outside. . And if my prayers are true and from a, humble 
heart, they I know are infinitely more efficacious than any amount of 
meddlesome activity. 

I am anxious about Das’s health. I shall always have cause for 
•complaint against his good partner that she did not keep mo informed of 
his health. Mofcilalji’s asthma, 1 hope, has left him. 
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Do please persuade Mrs. Gandhi not to think of visiting me. Devdaa 
created a scene when he visited me. He could not brook the idea of my 
standing in the Superintendent’s office when he was brought in. The proud 
and sensitive boy burst out weeping aloud and it was with difficulty I restrained 
him. He should have realised that 1 was a prisoner and as such I had no 
light to sit in the presence of the Superintendent Scats might and should 
have been offered to Rajagopalachari and Devdas. But I am sure there was 
no discourtesy intended. 1 do not suppose it is usual* for the Superintendent 
to supervise such interest. But in my case evidently he wantod to run 
no risks. I would not like the scene to be repeated by Mrs. Gandhi, nor do I 
want a special favour to be done in my case by a seat being offered. 
Dignity, 1 «am sure, consists in my standing. And we must, yet wait for a 
while before the British people naturally and heartily extond that delicate 
courtesies to us in every walk 01 life. I am not at all anxious to have 
visitors and I would like friends and relations to restrain themselves. 
Business visits may always l>e paid under circumstances adverse or otherwise. 

I hope Chhotani Mian lias distributed the spinning wheels donated by 
him among poor Musssalman women in Panchmahals, East Khandesh and 
Agra. I forget the name of the missionary lady -who wrote to me 
from Agra. Knstodas may remember. 

I shall finish the Urdu manual. 1 would prize a good Urdu dictionary 
and any book you or Dr. Ansari may choose. 

Please tell Shuaib I am at case alsmt him. 

I do hope you are keeping well. To hope that you arc not over- 
working yourself is to hope for the impossible. I can therefore only pray 
that God will keep you in health in spite of the semin. 

With love to every one of the workers 

Yours sincerely 

M. K. Gandhi. 

II — PRISON ER’S PROTEST. 

(From Prisoner No. 8677). 

To The Government of Bombay. 

With reference to the Government orders passed on prisoner'll letter 
00 Hakim Ajmal Khan, a friend prisoner, and returning the said letter 
to prisoner with certain remarks in the said orders road out to prisoner 
by the Superintendent Yerowda goal, prisoner No. 8677 begs to say that • 
011 application to the Superintendent for a copy of the said orders, he 
says he has no authority to give prisoner a copy thereof. 

Prisoner would like to possess 1 copy of the said orders ai d send 
one to friends so that they may know- under what circumstances prisoner 
has been unable to send to friends a letter of welfare. Prisoner hereby 
applies for instruction to the Superintendent to give him a copy of the 
said orders. 

Regarding the orders, so far as prisoner recollects and understand* 
them, the Government base their refusal to scud prisoner’s letter to its 
destination on the ground that as (i) the letter contains reference to 
prisoners other than prisoner himself, and (ii) the letter is likely to 
give rise to political controversy. With regard to the first ground, 
prisoner submits that the latter contains no references that are not 
strictly relevant to prisoner’s own personal condition and welfare. 
With regard to the second gruund prisoner respectfully contends 
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that the possibility of a public controversy can not be a valid ground to 
deprive a prisoner of the right of sending a quarterly letter of welfare 
to friends ard relatives. The implication of the ground is in prisoner's 
opinion dangerous in the extreme ; it being that an Indian prison is a 
secret department. Prisoner contends that Indian prisons are an open 
public depmtmeiit subject to criticism by the public in the same manner 
as any other depaitments. 

Prisoner con ter ds that his said letter is strictly one containing in- 
fo] miuicn legaidirg his personal welfare. Reference to other prisoners 
were necessaiy to complete the infoimation. Prisoner would gbidly correct 
mis-state inert or exaggeration if any be discovered to him. But to send 
the letter in the mutilated manner suggested by the Government would 
le to give an enoneous idea of his condition to his friends. Unless, 
the i ef ore, the Government will forward prisoner's letter subject to such 
coriectiois that may he fouid necessaiy, prisoner has no desire to 
exeicise the right of seiding to friends a letter of welfare which right 
becomes of doubtful value under the restrictions imposed by the Govern- 
ment under the said orders. 

Yerwoda gaol, M. K. Gandhi. 

12-5-22. Prisoner IJo. 8677 

III — MY FIRST AND LAST 

Yerwoda gaol, 

12 - 6-22 

Dear Hakimji, 

1 wrote to you on 14t.h April a long letter giving you full inform- 
ation about myself. It coifained messages among others to Mrs. Gandhi 
and Dev das. The Government have just passed orders refusing to send 
the letter unless I would remove material parts of it. They have given 
grounds for their decision, but as a copy of the order has been refused 
to me. 1 caniot send them to you nor can I give you the grounds so 
far as I recollect. 

I have written to the Government questioning the validity of their 
gioundi and offering to correct mis-statement or exaggeration in my letter 
if any is discovered to me. 1 have told them too that if I cannot 
seid my letter without mutilation, I have no desire to write even re- 
gulation letters to friends, which then become of doubtful value. Unless, 
therefore, the Government revise their decision this intimation must be 
my fust aid* last from the gaol to you or other friends. 

IV — THREE MATTERS PENDING 

To-^-The Superintendent, Yerwoda Central Gaol. 

8 ir, 

There are regarding myself three matters peiding for some time. 

( 1 ) In May last 1 wrote to my friend Hakim Ajmal Khan of 
Delhi the usual quaiterly letter. The Government declined to forward 
it unless I cut out portions objected to by them. As I considered the 
portions strictly relevant to my condition in the gaol I could not see my 
way to remove them and I respectfully notified to the Government that 
1 did not propose to avail myself of the privilege or the right of sending 
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to my frierd the usual letter unless I could give him a full description 
of my condition. At the same time I wrote a brief letter to my fiierd 
saying that the letter I l;ad written to him was disallowed ar.d that I 
did tot piopcse to write aiiy letter regaiding my welfare unless the 
Government lemovcd the restriction imposed by them. This second 
letter too the Government have declined to send. It is this Becor.d 
letter which I have asked should be returned to me as the fiist has been/ 

(2) After having received pei mission fiom Col. Dal riel to write a 
vernacular primer ai d the assurance that theie w ould be 10 objection to 
my serdirg it to my friends for publication, I wrote the primer aid gave 
it to Col. Dalziel for desj&tch to the address mentioned in the covering 
letter. The Government have declined to sei.d the primer to the ad- 
diess given, on the giourd that prisoners cannot be peimitted to publish 
books whilst they are serving their teiro. I have no wish to see my 
name on the primer as publisher or author. If the primer may not be 
published even without my name being connoted with it in any way, I 
would like it returned to roe. 

(S) The Government weie pleased to notify that 1 could t»e allowed 
periodicals. I therefore asked for permission to send for the “ Times 
of India 1 ' weekly, the “Modern Review"— a high class Calcutta monthly, 
and the “ Saraswati a Hindi magazine. The last named has' been 
kindly allowed. No .decision has yet been received regaiding the other 
two. I am anxiously awaiting the Government decision about them. 

12th August '22 M. K. GANDHI 

Other Correspondence. 

Of the other Jail letters published by the Mahatma in March last 

the following are given here as they reflect bis personal treatment in Jail. 

BAN ON VISITORS. 

To The Superintendent, Yerola Central Jail. 20-12*22 

Sir, Ytu were good enough to toll me that of those who had recently applied for 
permission to see m**, Pandit Motila! Nehru and Hakim Ajmal Khan and Mr, 
Maganlal Gandhi were refused permission to* sec mo. 

Mr. Maganlal Gandhi is a very near, 1 relative of mine, holds my power of 
attorney ami is in charge of my agricultural and hand -weaving and band -spinning 
ex|«rin>entB and is in clone touch with my work among the depressed classo*. 

Panditji and Hakimji arc, beside* being political eo-workei>, |tei>onal friends 
interested in my well-being. 

I shall be obliged if you will kindly ascertain from the Government the reasons 

for the refusal to Pandit * Mot ilal Nehru, Hakimji, and Mr. Maganlal Gandhi. 

1 observe that under the prison regulations governing interviews with prisoneiK 
all the three gentlemen named above apiiear to l>e eligible ns visitor* to their 
(iruoner friends. 

I would like too to know, if I may, what the Government wishes are regarding 
interviews with me ; whom I may ami may not see ami whether I may receive, 
information ffflm the permitted visitors on non-political topics or act. vines with 
which I am connected. 

M. K. GANDHI 


To The Superintendent, Yeroda Central Jail. 4-2*22 

Sir, You were good enough to tell me yesterday that the Inspector General had 
replied to my letter of the 20th December last to the effect that you hail full 
discretion regarding interviews by relations and friends within terms of the prison 
regulations governing such interview*. 

7a 
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This reply has come upon me a* a surprise and is at variance with the infor- 
mation given me by my wife, who together with Mrs. Vasumati Dlaimatram was 
permitted to see me on the 27th ultimo. 

My wife to.d me that she bad to wait for over twenty days before receiving 
reply to her application for interview. On hearing, rumours of my illness she cam*/ 
to Poona in the hope of being admitted to see me. Consequently early last w.vk 
•accompanied by Mrs. Vasumati Dhimatram, Mr. Maganla! Gandhi, Radha, his daughter 
about* 14 years old and -Prabhudas, a lad aboct 18 years old, Mr. Chhangalal Gandhi's 
son, who had come in the place of his father who was one of the applicants and 
who was ailing, my wife applied at the prison gate for admission. You told the 
party that you had no authority to grant permission ami that you were awaiting 
reply fiom the Government to whom the original* application was sent by yon. On 
Mr. Maganlal Gandhi’s pressing, you undertook to telephone to the Inspector General 
who, loo, it seems could not giant the proi'osed interview and my, wife and party 
had lo go away disappointed. 

On the 27th u timo my wife told me, you telephoned to her saying that you 
had heard from the Government that she and . three others who were named in her 
•original applicatian could see me. This therefore excluded youngsters Radha amt 
Prabhudas. 

It you had the discretion retained to you, the whole of the circumstances 
narrated above need revision. I feel sure that 1 have not misunderstood my wife. ~ 

Moreover, if your discretion had been retained Radha and Prabhudas could not 
have ‘ been excluded. 

1 shall therefore be obliged if you will enlighten me on the discrepancy between 
the Government’s reply and my wife’s version, and inform me further— 

(1) On what gi ouiuls Pandit Moiila! Nehru, and Hakim Ajmal Khan and Mr. 
Maganlal Gandhi were excluded last . year ? 

(2) Who will and who will not lx allowed to Bee me in future? 

(3) Whether at these interviews I may receive information on non apolitical 
matters and activities initiated and now being conducted by my various representative*? 

Though I will not permit myself to believe that, any humiliation was intended, 
1 venture to think that the treatment received by them was in fact humiliating. ] 
should not like a repetition of the unfortunate occurrence. 

M. K. GANDHI 


. To The Superin. endent, Yeroda Central Jail. 2 3 -2 -’28. 

You were, kind enough to tell me to-day that you had heard from the Govern- 
ment in reply to my letter of .the 4th inst. ami that the Government was sorry foi 
the inconvenience that was caused to my wjfe and that with reference to the dfcker 
pails of my letter, the Government cou’d not discuss with a prisoner the prison 
regulations in genera’. I appreciate the expression of sorrow 7 about the inconvenience 
caused to my wife 

Regan ling the other pan of the Government reply, I beg to stale that I am 
well aware of the fact that as a prisoner 1 may not discuss the prison regulations 
in genera 1 . If the Government will re-read my letter of the 4th inst. they will 
discover that 1 have not invited a genera' discussion of the regulations. On the 
contrary, I have merely ventured to seek information on the particular application 
of certain regulations in so fur only as they bear on my future conduct and welfare. 
I presume that a prisoner is entitled to seek and receive such information. If I am 
to sec my friends and wife in future, I ought to know whom I may or may unt 
see, so as to avoid disappointment or even |K>.ssible humiliation. 

1 venture to make my position c. car. I have the good fortune to have numerous 
friends who are as dear to me as re’ativcs. 1 have children being brought up under 
me .who are like my own children. I have associates living under the same roof 
with me, and helping me in my various non-political activities and experiments. 1 
could not, without doing vio ence to my most cherished sentiments, see .my wife if 
I may not from time to time also see these friends, associates and children. I see 
my wife not merely because she is my wife but chiefly because she is my associate 
in my activities. Nor should I have any interest in seeing those I wish to, if 1 
may not. talk to them about my non-political activities. 

Again, 1 am naturally interested in knowing why Pandit Motilal Nehru, Hakim jee 
Ajmal ■ Khan ahd Mr. Maganlal Ghadhi were excluded. 1 should understand their 
exclusion if they were guilty of ungenilemanly conduct, or if they wanted to see 
me for any political discussion. But if they have been excluded for any unnameable 
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political reasons, the least I could do is to waive the pleasure of seeing my wife. 
I entertain ideas of honour and self-respect which I wou'd like the Government, it’ 
they can, to understand ami appreciate. 

I have no dcaire to hold political discussion with anybody, much less »o send out politi- 
cal messages. The Government may post, anyone they wish to be present at ilicse interview a 
and their representative may take short-hand nos thereon if the Government deem 
it necessary. But I may be excused if I wish to guard against friends and relative*, 
being refused permission for reasons outside tie* prison regu’ atoms. 1 have now state* l 
my position frankly and fully. This oorrespoudeiu!.; eommeuccd 011 the 20ih Djc.smb".* 
last. I would urge the Govt . to let m • have an early, straight and undiplomatic rep y. 

Note. 

‘The result of the correspondence’, says the Mahatma, ‘was that tJi • Government 
at last gave their reason for prohitiug the visits referral to, viz., it was in the public 
interest that the said visits were prohibited but if in future 1 wanted to see anybody in 
particular the Superintendent- was to s-jiul the name or uatues to the Government. 1 
may add tliat to the last moment ilie namvfs of all who wanted to see m * had to b* 
submitted to the Government. In spite of the Government statement, in my case ami 
those who were in the same block with me, the Superintendent had no discretion n» 
grant permission to visitors, which he had in the case of jdl the other prisoners.’ j 

special treatment. 

To Tiic Superintendent, Yeroda Central Prison. 1-5-28. 

Sir, 

. You have kindly showed me ^he regulation classifying certain simple imprisonment, 
prisoners in a special division and tod m? that I am so classified. In my opinion 
there awf hard labour prisoners, like Messrs. Ivauja'gi, Jeramdas and Bhansa'i, who 
jive » so more criminals than I am, aiul who have enjoyed outside a status probab’y 
superior to mine, and who certainly have b-*en used to a softer life tliau I have for 
;jdpr*. Whilst therefore such prisoners remain outside the special classification, much 
M: I should like to avail myself of som; of the regulations, 1 am unable so to avail 
hftpielf, and l should b? gad if my uam* is removed from the special division. 




To H. B. the Governor of Bombay. 


Ycroda Central Prism, 15-7-28. 


Tour Excellency will, I trust, forgive me for recurring to our conversation of 
Monday .last.*. The more I think of what you said about the powers of the Government 
about * framing regn atious and reducing sentences, thfc more I feel tliat. you are 
mistaken.! most confess that behiml the special division regu afions, I have always 
read not a 'sincere recognition of the necessity of some bucli provision, but a re uctant 
ami therefore a mere paper concession to some public pressure. But if you are right 
in thinking that the law gives you no.authority to specially classify rigorous imprisonment 
prisoners or to reduce sentences, I must revise my view of the Government action and 
rid myself of the suspicion about its motives. I shou'd like to be able to do so, all the 
woftfir as you tell me, you have personally fiamed the rcgu'ations in question. 1 have 
always, considered you to be the last person to do things weak y or to appear 
to conciliate public sentiment wtien you did not wish to. 1 would be glad therefore 
to "dud that you cxc uded rigorous imprisonment prisoners from the benefit, of the 
'Regulations on y because ihc law rendered you helpless. 

But if your law officers advice you that the ’aw does not prevent you, as you imagine 
it does, I hope you will do one of the two things : 


« (l) Either remove me and my colleagues mentioned to you by me from the special 
division or (2) logically inc rule in the special division those rigorous imprisonment 
prisoners who are accustomed to the sami mode of life as we are. 

I would ask Tour Excellency to send for nnd read my letter of 1st May last 
addressed to the Superintendent together with this. 

Nota. 


[This letter was written as a result of His Exce'lcitcy’s visit at which I discussed 
with him, when he pressed me as to whether I had anything to say, the question of Special 
Division. 1 told him in effect tliat in my opinion the Special Division Hegu ations were 
an eye-wash and were designed merely to deceive the public into thinking than 
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something was done to accord to the po'itica! prisoners a treatment that their general 
upbringing rendered necessary. But the Governor told me with the greatest assurance 
that he had no authority whatsoever in law to bring rigorons imprisonment prisoners 
within the special division. And when I ventured to question the accuracy of his legal 
knowledge he told me he ougiit to know in as much as he had framed the regula- 
tions Impself. I was amazed at the industry of a Governor who went so . much into 
details as even to draw up regulations— a work that is generally left to legal 
officers. A though my knowledge of law has become rusty for lack of use, inspite 
of the authoritative manner in which the Governor spoke I could not 

reconcile myself to the fact that the Jaw had given the Government powers to 
siKcia: v classfy oify simp’e imprisonment, and not. hard labour prisoners, and that 
it gave no discretion to the Government to reduce sentences. Hence the foregoing 
letter. The rep’y received was that H. £. was mistakeu about the law and that, 
the Government had the accessary powers, but that in spite of that discovery he, 
could not see his way to revise the regulations so as to include all po iticaf 

prisoners whether undergoing simple; or rigorous imprisonment. My suspicion therefore 
that the Special Division Kegn at ions were a mere eye-wash became, 1 am sorrow to 
►ay, confirmed. M. K. G.j 

RESTRICTION OF VISITORS. 

To The Superini-oiMkiU- Y. 0. P., 0-9 23. 

Sir, 

Wiih ivUtoucc to the names seiu to the Government of certain visitors intending 
to sec me, you have lo-day informed me that the Government have now decided/ to 
restrici the numlrr of visitors to U* permitted to see 'me to two, and that of the 
names sent on y Messrs. Naramlas and Devadas Gandhi mav Ik; permitted to see me 
tor this uuaitn’s ini ei view. 

As the Government have hitherto permitted me to receive five visitors, 1 must- 

confess that t Ik* present decision has come upon me as a surprise. But I welcome 
the decision in as much as they have refuser! to grant similar permission to my 
colleague, Mr. Yagmk, who is kept in the same block witli me. Hail it not 
appeared graceless, 1 wou'd myself have waived the facility which 1 then saw was 
exclusively allowed to me. 

The case however of restricting the |>crraibbioii only to JftestTR Aaraiulas and 
Devadas Gandhi stands on a different footing. If it means that henceforth I am 
not to see any but such bicod relations only as may be allowed, I must deny 
myself the usual privilege of receiving visitors twice every quarter. I had thought 
that the question of the qualifications of tiersons who were to be permitted to see 
me was decided once for all. I have no desire to weary* the Government by 

reiterating the argument ccntaiueil in the previous correspondence on this subject. I 
can only state that the three friends whose names have been sent to the Government, 

fall under the category of those who have been permitted to see me since the 

correspondence referred to by me. Ami if I may not sec these friends, whom I 
regard in the same light as my blood relations, I must simplv not receive any 
visitors at al>. 

I observe that the Government have taken over a fortnight to give the decision 
you hare conveyed to me. May I ask now for an early decision on this letter, to 
os to avoid unnecessary suspense both to those who are eager to see me ami to myself f 



The Swarajya Party. 

The origin of the Swarajist s has been fully given in the last* issu* 
of the Annual Register (Bee. 1923 Supplement pp. 1 — 8), but in view 
of the fact that since January last the party has attained success after 
success and have fairly fulfilled what they promised to do in their last 
election campaign, so that like the Zaghlulists in Egypt they have held the 
the eye not only of India but also of men in authority in England, their 
past history will bear repetition. It dates back to the time of the infamous 
Chauri Chaura outrage in February 1922 when the whole, country from Assam 
to Rawalpindi was a raging sea of politic d unrest. In this tossing sea 
of human passions there was not that inspiration of supreme love of 
suffering and idealism which Gandhi, the author of the movement, 
fondly hoped to see. The rosult was the awful tragedy of Chauri 
followed by the mighty crash of the N-C-0 programme at Bardoli brought 
deliberately by Gandhi hynself. But such' a mighty movement oould 
not be called off of a sudden. An important section of the N-C-0 
wing, especially of Northern India, recoiled on the leader, and made 
as if to break away from him to launch into Ci\*il Disobedience at 
once. The arrest of the Mahatma, quickly followed by a sentence of 
6 years, however, came as too stunning a blow, and the whole N-C-O 
camp was shamed into keeping a sort of integrity. But it was noi.- 
etfective, lifeless. The Bardoli programme remained a dead letter; the 
more ardent extreme wing of the party sat glum, the moderates among 
them formally stuck to their great leader’s last injunction : “spin and 
spin.” They did’ not actually spin, but said that they were to and 
ought to. Things drifted on like this for over 6 months during which 
time the great N.-C.-O. Congress organisation of 1921 rapidly fell into 
pieces. 

When by the middle of the year 192 2 Messrs. C. R. Das, Motilal 
Nehru and other leaders, sentenced in the previous December for re- 
fusing to honour H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, were released from jail, 
they saw before them the plight of the Congress which they had 
themselves built up so laboriously by the sacrifice of all that they 
were worth in life. Around them now gathered the malcontents of 
February last who had opposed the Bardoli decision and who now wanted 
to do their bit of suffering by Civil Disobedience, those whose ardour could 
ill brook the patient education of the spinning wheel or the tedious 
humdrum of the Bardoli Programme, and those who wanted to shako 
off the general gloom and lethargy settled on the body politic by some 
stimulating change in their surroundings. 

A Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee was thus started with tho 
object of finding out, by extensive tours, in the country and by taking 
evidences of leading Congressmen iu the far off districts, the prepared- 
ness or otherwise of the country for any form of Civil Disobedience. For 
3 months it thumped the country and the one thing that stood to its 
credit* was the revival in the general political outlook which had been 
up to then fast sinking into oblivion. It gave a decidedly new turn and 
[ To face p. 55,] 
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that was the question of entering the Councils which so long was taboo 
with the Concress. 

The Swarajya Party. 

The Civil Disobedience Committee afterwards turned into what has 
humourously been called a “ Congress Disobedience Committee/’ It found 
that the country was unprepared for Civil Disobedience, but entered into the 
question of Council entry. The “ wreckers ” of Law and Order, if they 
were not well organised for Civil Disobedience, could at least “wreck” 
the Councils and find in this an exhilarating occupation for their ardent 
spirits. The report of the Committee was unanimous in respect of all 
other matters but this question . of Council entry found a strong opposition 
from three of its signatories, ' viz. Dr. Ansari, Mr. Rajagopalachari, and the 
late Mr. Kasturiranga Iyengar, while the other three members of the 
Committee,, viz., Pandit Motilal Nehru, Hakim Ajmal Khan and 

Mr. V. J. Patel were equally strong in its favour. A great press 
controversy went on for sometime till the 1922 Congress met at Gaya. 
Here Mr. C. R. Das openly stood out for Council entry and a resolu- 
tion of Pt. Motilal for allowing Congress-men to contest the elections 
was defeated by the great majority of the oithcdox Congressmen who, 
under the lead of Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, still went blindly into wherever 
Gandhi’s ' name would take them. A greater follower of the Mahatma 
than Mr. Rajagopalachari there was none in the whole Congress Camp. 
The invocation of the Mahatma’s name broke the spell of reason which 
Pt. Motilal and Mr. Das brought into the field. Mr. Das at once tendered 
his resignation and took up the lead of the minority. This bold step of a 
Congress President disavowing Congress mandate and leading a movement 
counter to it laised a huge alarm but Mr. Das remained firm and at once issued 
a manifesto forming a “Congress Khilafat Swar&iya Party”, accepting the 
creed, of the Congress, the principles of non-co-operation, but with this 
difference that the new paity wanted to capture the Counoils which in the 
hands of their enemies w ere forging hourly instruments for their destruction. 
'Jhe last Assembly and the Provincial Councils had been a pitiable instrument 
in the hands of the bureaucracy, and the Government, aided by their 
“popular” Ministers and the Moderates’ support, had with an awful 
callousness and brutality inflicted horrible sufferings on the nationals of the 
country. They scattered the spirit of the Reforms to the winds and used the 
Ministers as . tools for further exploitation of the people Measure after 
measure of reaction was passed ; the Salt Tax doubled, all popular measures 
strangled, and the sublime bureaucracy strutted like a colossus imposing 
their will as the law supreme. Into this citadel of “ Steel- frame,” backed 
by the army of unscrupulous men who would sell their honour and that 
of their family and country for the privilege of mere licking the boots 
of their masteis, their worst sycophants and debauched Indian vested 
interests, the go-aheads of the country resolved to carry the wav,, to smash 
ir if possible, to undermine its strength otherwise, or at least to stop its 
i: flux of strength from the degenerates of the country itself. 

After 8 months of an internecine quarrel within the Congress, the new 
laity succeeded in September 1923 to get a recognition from the Congress 
ni:d in the next October launched out into a campaign to capture the Councils 
ait the forthcoming November elections. 
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The October Manifesto 

The Swarajya Party issued the following manifesto from Allahabad dated 
October 14* 19*3 over the signature of Pandit Motilal Nehru, General Secretary. 

The principles and policy to be followed by the Swarajya Party 
on its entry into the Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Councils 
have been sufficiently indicated in the programme of the Party published 
io February last. The relevant part of that programme is given below 
and it is only necessary to explain certain poin s and deal with, certatn 
aspects which the events of the last eight months have brought into 
prominence. 

It will be convenient at the outset to make the position of the 
Swarajya Party in relation to the Indian National Congres perfectly 
clear. It was declared at the earliest possible opportunity that it was 
a party within the Congress and as such an integral part of the Con- 
gress. It is not and was never intended to be a rival organisation 
and its promoters have always kept in view the essential principles of 
Non-violent Non-co-operation as they understand them. This position 
has now been made clear by the resolution of the recent Special Session 
of the Congress which, while affirming these essential principles, affords 
full opportunity of service to Congressmen who believe in carrying the 
good fight into the enemy*s camp by entering the Councils. It was 
our earnest desire to arrive at a settlement which would render it 
unnecessary to continue the separate organization of the Party by In- 
corporating it into the Congress as one of its various departments and 
subjecting it to the control of the general Congress Executive But 
this desire could not be fulfilled in view of the terms of the compro- 
mise finally agreed upon and confirmed by the Special Session. It is 
obviously impossible to carry out the object in view without an effective 
organization to control the proceedings of Congressmen who go into the 
Councils. The Swarajya Party must therefore continue to function at- 
was clearly undeistood throughout the negotiations which ended so 
happily in the compromise adopted by the Congress. It need hardly 
be pointed out that the only right course open to NOn-Co-operatora 
who have so far opposed Council-entry and now desire to avail of the* 
pex mission accorded by the Congress is to join the Swarajya Party and 
subject themselves to its discipline. Any other course would not otoly 
be inconsistent with the spirit of the compromise but would defeat the 
very object with which it was sanctioned by the Congress. It is the 
first and the foremost duty of the Swarajya Party to guard the honour 
and prestige of the Congress in and out of the Council's and it cannot 
approve the conduct of those non-co-operating Congressmen who did not 
favour Co uncil -entry before the resolution of the Delhi Special Cotrgrets 
and are now setting themselves up as . independent candidates without 
agreeing to submit to any discipl ne. Such conduct can only bting 
discredit on the Congress, and the so-called Independents cannot but 
be treated by the Fartv as outsiders. What they are doing is in effect 
counterpropaganda against the Party which is the very thing the 
Congress resolution was intended to avoid. It is hoped that they will 
receive no countenance from the Working Committee of the Congress. 

REAL NATURE OP REFORMS. 

The Swarajya Party believes that the guiding motive of the British 
in governing India is to serve the selfish interests of their own country 
and that the so-called Keiorms are a mere blind to further the said 
interests under the pretence of granting responsible government to India, 
the real object being to continue the exploitation of the unlimited 
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resources of the country by keeping Indians permanently in a subser- 
vient position to Britain and denying them at home and abroad the 
most elementary fights of citizenship. It is daily becoming abundantly 
dear that tbe British, while professing equality ol treatment, are in 
; ACtice subjecting the whole Indian Nation to humiliation and insult 
in all pans of the world where Biitish influence is supreme. The Party 
notes with pr.de and satisfaction that the people of India are resolved 
to submit no longer to the national humiliation imposed upon them 
by the autocratic will of their British rulers and in full concurrence 
with the Congress expresses its emphatic opinion that Indians have no 
option but to continue to carry on a policy of progressive non-v.olent 
Non-co-operation with the present system of Government until it is 
ladically changed in accordance with the will of the people expressed 
through their chosen representatives. 

Whilst the Swaraj ya Party is convinced that it is absolutely 
necessary to keep m view the various stages of non-co-operation and 
believes that by eutering into tbe Legislative bodie • it wi 1 materia ly 
help the general campaign of non-co-operation, it. realises at the same 
time that there are true nationalists in the country who, without 
agreeing with the principles of non-co-operation, are in sympathy with 
the Party programme so far as it relates to Councils. With such 
nationalists the Party has n'o quarre’. It is open to them if they 
sign the Congress creed to join the Council section of the Party with- 
out identifying themselves with the activities of non-co-operators out- 
side the Councils by giving the requisite undertaking required by tbe 
Party from all its members who stand for election. A country engaged 
m freedom's battle must mobilize all available forces* and a national 
soldier fit to serve in the National Army need not be discarded simp.y 
because be is unfit or unwilling to serve in the National Navy aad 
Air Force as well. He must, however, submit himself to the discipline 
of the particular department of tbe nat.onal organization which he elects 
to enter. It will be observed that the woids used in Article V of the 
Programme of the Party copied below are “Nationaist candidates" and 
not " Party members as candidates." Any nationalist who subscribes 
to the creed of the Congress and to tbe Council policy of the Party 
can therefore be set up Ly the Party as its candidate and will not 
thereby become a member ol the Party for any other purpose. He 
will however be bound by all the ru.es which may be framed by the 
Party to regulate the conduct ol. Party members of the Councils. Some 
mis-apprehension exists in the public mind as to the exact nfetnre of 
the Congress creed which an intending candidate, who is not already 
a member of the Congress is expected to sign. It is nothing more 
than "ihe > attainment oi Swarajya by the people ol India by all 
legitimate and peaceful means" and his no reference whatever to 
non-co-operation which tbe Congress has adopted by resolutions passed 
at its periodical and special sessions, such resolutions being no part of 
the Creed. The. form of tbe undertaking required is given below.- 

ISSUE BEFORE TBB ELECTORATES 

In the published programme tbe immediate objective of -the Party 
is stated to be "the speedy attainme t of full dominion status" which 
is explained to mean " the right to frame a constitution adopting such 
machinery and system as are most suited to the conditions of the 
country and the genius of the people." It is essential for the self- 
realization of a people to be free to exeicise their natural and inherent 
right to determine and adopt a system of Government most sailed to 
*beir civilization and their cherished traditions. When such a system 
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has been folly evolved it cannot be very different from the Swaraj y a 
which it the ultimate goal of nationalist India. The immediate objective' 
of the party must necessarily be something falling short of complete 
Swarajya and it is therefore referred to ia the programme as the securing of 
the “ right to irame a constitution ” as distinguished from the *' fully 
evolved constitution” itself. The words ‘'-dominion status " are used in 
their well understood technical sense to convey a definite idea of the 
nature of the constitution to the minds of English statesmen and jurists 
and are not intended to mean any special form of Government estab- 
lished in any particular dominion. It is evident that before the old 
order of things can give place to the new the authors of the new 
order must have an effective control of the old. In other words, as 
a necessary preliminary to the right to frame their own constitution 

of Swarajya the peop!e of India must obtain an effective control of 

the existing machinery and system of Government. To remove all 
doubt and speculation in the matter the Swarajya Party therefore 
declares that it will contest the forthcoming elections on the broad basis 
of the incontestable right of the people to sfecurc such effective control. 
It will not concern itself with trivial reforms in the various departments 

of the administration to be obtained by the grace of the Government 

but will insist on a transference of the power to effect the necessary 
reforms from the bureaucracy to the people themselves. Long lists of 
grievances have been set forth in the election manifestoes of certain 
parties and individuals, but the means suggested for their redress have 
no fascination either for the Swarajya Party or, as it firmly believes, 
for the peop’e of India. The Swarajya Party will not lay itself out 
to secure famine ration for the politically famished people of India but 
will devote a-l its energy to provide them with a feast of substantial 
rights of citizenship which is their due. On questions like the salt tax, 
certification and the Kenya betrayal the Party has no faith in halting 
measures of the nature suggested in certain quarters but believes in 
the complete eradication of a system which makes such atrocities possible 
as the only remedy. Under existing conditions the Party considers it 
an abase of the suffrage of an Indian electorate on the part of its 
representatives to engage in such questions as the readjustment of the 
powers and duties of the Secretary of State, the Government of India, 
the Provincial Governments, and various other officials. The Swarajya 
Party maintains that the powers those function tries exercise vest in 
the people by right and can only be properly exerched by their 
representatives. 


THB NATIONAL DEMAND. 

The demand to be made by the members of the Party on entering 
the Legislative 'Assembly will therefore in effect be that the right of 
the people of India to control the existing machinery and system of 
Government shall forthwith be conceded and given effect to by the 
Bitish Government and the British Parliament, it is no answer to this 
demand to say that the Government of India has no power un ler the 
% Act to entertain it. We know it has not and we do not ask it to 
find' some power within the four corners of the Act to deal with it. 
It has indeed nothing whatever to do with the forms prescribed for 
resolutions, or other motions or with the Act itself. We take the 
position oft the Government oi India to be precisely what the late 
Lord Moiley said, viz, it was that of an agent of the B&itish 
Cabine*. Ike demand^ will be addressed to the principal through the 
accredited agent as soon as practicable after the results of the elections 
are declared and before the Legislative session begins, in such manner 
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and 'orm as the elected members of the Party may determine. It 
will in its nature be an offer of certain terms which it will be for 
the agent to accept or refuse on behalf of the principal or take such 
other action thereon as he may be advised. 

The attitude of the elected members of the Party in the Assembly 
and the Counci 1 * will depend on the «action taken by the Government 
on the demand formulated by them on the lines indicated above. It 
the right itself is conceded it will be a matter for negotiation between 
the Government and the Nationalist member in the Assembly as to the 
manner in which the right is to be given effect to. Bnt in the event of 
the Government refusing to entertain the said demand or, after agreeing 
to do so, offering terms which are not acceptable, it shall be the duty of the 
members of the Party elected to the Assembly and the Provincial Councils, 
if they constitute a majority, to rtsort, in the words of the Party 
Programme, to a policy of “ uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction 
with a view to make Government through the Assembly and Councils 
impossible '* The objection that the Government will not have sufficient 
time between the date on which demand is made and the opening Session 
of the legislature to consider it is met by the publication of this manifesto 
which indicates c early the essental features of the demand and copies 
Of which are being forwarded to the India Office and the Government 
of India. There i9 ample time between now and January 1924 for the 
Government to be prepared to make up its mind at least as to whether 
it will dismiss the demand summarily or try to arrive at a settlement. 
In the former case the course to be adopted by the Party members of the 
Assembly and the Councils has been clearly indicated above. In the 
latter it will be easy to arrange the terms and cond.tions on which the 
negotiations ate to proceed. 

RELATION TO OTHER POLITICAL PARTIES. 

The Swarajya Party desires to make it quite clear to the other 
political parties in the country and the people at large that it is pledged 
to obstruction against the Government and not against any other party 
in the Legislature, it will not be inconsitent with its principles to support 
a non-official measure introduced by any other party or group of members 
if such measure » opposed by the Government. It shall also be alw .ys 
open to members of the Party to accept on such terms and conditions 
as are likely to promote the general policy of ihe Party, a * bona fide " 
invitation from any other party or group of members of the Legislature to 
join the latter for the purpose of defeating the Government on any non- 
official measure opposed by the Government, or on an official mearure 
opposed by the inviting party or group of members, in the event of 
the members of the Swarajya Party being in a minoiity they will accept 
such invitation only when they form a majority of . the Legislature 
concerned along with the inviting party or group of members. The 
Swarajya Party expects all other parties and elected Indian members 
in the Ass mbly or the Councils to support it whole-heart dly in the 
initial demand set out above aud to that end invites their assis'ance and 
co-opcration in formulating and presenting it. It is impossible to con- 
ceive that there can be any serious differences between true nation- 
alists to w debever party they may be o »g as 10 the general attitude 
they ought to take in the Assembly and the Council towards a system 
of Government which stand* wholly discredied in the eye9 of all 
classes of Indians. 

The agriculturist of India needs no assurance of the unswerving loyalty 
of tr.e Swarajya Party to hi* cause. He is the back-bone of the 
country and the mainstay of the whole Congress movement. It has 
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now been fully demonstrated that he believe* in the Congress and* 
the Congress believes in him. The Swarajya Party would miserably 
fail in Its primary duty it it did not make the betterment of bit- 
deplorable condition its first and fore-most concern. It is a happy 
sign of the times that he is fully convinced that his salvation dees- 
not lie in the temporary benefits which a “benign" Government is 
likely to confer or well-meaning friends are expected to gain. He- 
believes in Swarajya as the only remedy for his many ills and known 
that his party ia the party which strives for nothing short of Swarajya. 
The case with the landowning classes is however different and it han 
to be noted with regret that the tongue of slander baa of late been, 
more than usually busy to estrange them from the Swarajya Party. 
A 11 sorts of fanciful stories are being circulated to the prejudice of 
the Party. JThe Swarajya" which the Party aims at is represented an 
something which has no place whatever for this ancient order the 
members -of which have in the past furnished many a brilliant chapter 
to the history of the country, and even in these degenerate days have 
a number of ardent nationalists among them. Ihe Party can only 
appeal to these latter to set at rest the doubts and misgivings of 
the r less enlightened brethrtn by explaining to them the obviona 
fact that those who desire to help in the building up of Swarajya. 
cannot possibly dream of such madness as to uud ermine the very 
foundations of society as it has existed lor hundreds of years in 
India by trying to eliminate an important and influential claw 
from it. True it is that the Parly stands for justice to the tenant 
but poor indeed will be tbe quality of that justice if it involves any 
injustice to the landlord. The Party believes that it ia only by serv- 
ing the true interests of both that it can find a solid base for 
Swarajya and is pledged to stand by the one as firmly as by’ the 
ether in its hour bf need. It welcomes nationalist Zemindars who 
intend contesting ihe eleciions as comrades in arms if they will only 
agree to avail of tbe many opportunities for co-opcration with the 
Party which they are bound to have within the limitations of their 
well-known disabilities. As has already been stated, the Swarajya 
Section of the Party ia open 10 all who will satisfy the very simple 
conditions to which no true nationalist can have any possible objec- 
tion. For reactionaries, whether they are Zemindars or others, the 

Party has no sympathy whatever. 

There are certain other points which have formed .the subject of 
enquiry but it ia obviously impossible to go into iurthcr details in 
this manifesto. Much will depend upon the circumstances which will 
arise after the elections are over. It will then be for tbe elected 

members to decide what course to adopt keeping in view the prin- 
ciples of non- violent non-co-operation. The Party hopes and trusts 

that its Members will be resourceful enough to meet all eventualities. 

Hostile Influences. 

These are the broad lines of work which the Party has laid out 
lor itself. How far it will meet with success depends on the' support 
it receives from the public in general and the electorates in particular. 
As is well-kncwn, it starts on the campaign with a heavy handicap. 
Many bf its best men have been disqualified by tb? Government 
from. voting o- standing for election, for no other crime than the 
love for their country. Crippled as it has thus become, it has only 
had a free hand in tbe matter of the forth coming elections since 
the last Special Session of -the Congress. Many other influences have 
been at work against it which it is needless to enter into aa the 
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Party kaows no goitog back wh o it has once entered the field and 
will fuht to the last man if the country will accept its services. It 
does not admit that any ot its members has really lost the privilege 
of seeking suffrage of bis countrymen and will set up sogie of them 
as its candidates in spite of * the disqualification unjustly imposed 
upon them. By doing so the Party offers the Government an opportu- 
nity to remove those disqualifications and make the elections a fair 
test of the real feeling in the country But if the Government, which 
boasts of having conceded a substantial measure of responsible Govern- 
ment to the people of. India, cannot have the courage to admit men 
of fried merit and undoubted patriotism into the Legislatures of the 
country, it stands self-condemned. The Party fu’ly trusts that the 
peop’e will stand by it in electing its candilates and thereby help- 
ing to expos- the fraud practised during the last three years in 
their names. Detailed instructions in thi. behalf will follow. 

ANNEXURE A. 

EXTRACTS VfiOM THU PlOOBAllMS OF TBI SWABAJYA PABTT. 

I,— The goal of the Party i> the attainment of Bwarajya. 

Ilf.— The immediate objective of the Party ia the apeedy attainment of full 
Dominion atatoa, that ia, the aeenring of the right' to frame a Confutation adopt- 
ing snob maohtn*ry and system ai are most amted to the conditions ot the country 
and to the genius of the people. 

IT. —The Party will formnlate a definite programme of organising and instruct- 
ing the electors of the Legislatures in the country. 

V.— The Party will set np Nationalist candidates throughout the oonntry to 
contest and secure the seats In the Legislative Councils and Assembly at the forth- 
coming general elections on the following basis : — 

(a) They will, when they are elected, present on behalf of the oonntry Its 
legitimate demands as , formulated by the Party, as soon • ai the elections are over 
and ask for their aooeptaaoe and fulfilment, within a reasonable time, by tbe 
Government. 

(b) ft the demands are not granted . to the satisfaction of the party, occasion 
will then arise for the elected members belonging to the Party to adopt a policy 
of nailorm, oontinnoas and consistent obstruction within the Oonnoils with a view 
to make Government through the Oonnoils impossible bnt before adopting such a 
policy the representatives of the Party in the Oonnoils will, if acce ss ary, strengthen 
themselves by obtaining an express mandate of the electorates in this behalf. 

/o) Detailed instructions in this behalf will be given by the Patty after tbe 
♦lections are over. 

(d) In no ease will any member of the Party accept office. 

ANNEXURE B. 

If suburb* Form or Uhdbrtakiko. 

I. of... 

being a member of tbe Bwarajya Party ot the Indian Rational 

Congress, do hateby otter myeelt at a candidate on behalt ot tbe said party tot 
•election to tbe Legislative Assembly (or Conned) from tbe Constituency ot ... ... 

and deolare that it my Candida* nre is approved by tbe General Council 

for Provincial) Committee 1 shall faithfully follow tbe principles and policy of the 
Party as laid down in its Programme passed at Allahabad on tbe 22 ad February, 
292$, and shall strictly eonform to all roles and directions which may ha«4 been, 
or may hereafter be, issued by the General or Provincial Council of the Party or 
n Sab-Committee appointed by either of tbe said Oonnoils regulating tbe radget 
of elections by *. embers of the Party. I further agree that in’ cave 1 am/ duly 
elected I shall faithfully observe all rules and carry out all instruction^ which 
muy from time to time be leaned by tbe General Council for th* guidance of the 
ploeted members of tbe Legislative Assembly and the Provincial Legislative Council, 
and If at any, time I feel unable to cany out such instructions I shail forthwith 
resign my seat and seek re-election ft so advised. 
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The Elections and After. 

Following this general declaration of policy the Swarajists won: 
forward to the polls at the Council Elections in November last The wholo 
country rang wi'h their exultant battle-cry, and their success, judging from 
the short time that they had since the Delhi compromise to free themselves 
from fear of an anti-Congress mandate, and organise themselves against 
the Moderate-official group on one side and the militant no-changers who 
still bore a secret grudge against the Nehru-Dasites on the other, was 
beyond all measure phenomenal. The elections broke the inertia of a -year, 
and there was the birth of a new spirit in the country. Never before had 
there been such wide-spread and genuine enthusiasm among the educated 
classes. It seemed as if the mephetic influence that Baidoli had spelled 
over them was blown away, and success after sucoess impelled the 
Swarajist enthusiasm to rise to a height which almost rivalled the best days 
of the N-C-0 under Gandhi. The record of the last elections will be 
found elsewhere. But a controversy into which the Dasites were led and 
whioh at one time threatened to split the party once more came after the 
elections. Lord Lytton in Bengal called for Mr. Das on December 11 tb 
and asked him to form the Bengal Ministry. What happened in the inter- 
view is not known but after consulting his party Mr. Das declined. On 
Deoember 16th and 17th was held the famous Swarajist meeting at Calcutta 
wmon uiuiiuu wuac u> Known as the Bengal Pact, since then repudiated by 
the Congress and subjected to acrimonious criticisms in the nationalist press. 

The following .resolutions were passed at this Swarajya party conference: 

A-Hindu-Mui lira Pact 

It Is resolved that In order to establish real (onndatioo of Self-Government JnthJs 
province It Is neces sa ry to bring about a pact between the Hindus and the Mahoamlns 
v* -« "legal dealing with the rights of each community when the foundation of Saif 
Cufiaitti Ft sowed. 


(s) Rbpbbsbntatjon in Council 

Representation in the Bengal legislative Council be on the nnnnlatiou bests with 
ctpatSkM electorate* subject to »uod adjustment as may be necessary by the All-India- 
Hinda-ssuMisa Pact and by the Khilafal and the Congress . 

(b) Rspbbsbntation in Local Bodibs 

Representation to local bodies to be in the proportion of 60 to 40* in everv district— 
COto the community which is in the majority, and 40 to tha minority ■ runs in a 
district where the teabomedaos are in majority they will get 60 per cent. Similarly 
where the Hindu are in majority they are to get 60 per cent, and the Mahomedans 
.40 oent. The question as to whether there should be separate or mixed electorates 
is postponed for the present to ascertain the v)ews of bota communities. 

* This may be further considered. 

(e) Government Posts 

616 oer cent, ol the Government posts should go to the Hahomedsns to be wotked 
oat in mm lotrowing manner 

fixing at teste of diflsrsnt claues ot appointments. The Mahomedans satisfying 
the least test should bs preferred till the abive percentage is attained ; and after that 
neonrdlng to the proportion of 66 to 45 the former to the Mahomedans and the latter 
to the non-Mnhootedau t subject to this that for the intervening years a small percentage 
of posts ray SO per cent, should go to the Hindus. 

(d) Religious Tolbbatiox 

(1) In not allowing any resolution or enactment which afteets the religion 
ut .any of the different oossmanities witbont the consent of 76 per cent, of the elected 
mmb&n at that community. (S) la ncijUlimdas. music in itpotaaion before any motqas. 

(3) In not interfering with oow-hiuine l«» reiisitus tacri"**#** 
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(4) la providing t bat ao to oto tol to*-** mm* t — a s la j rit— H jH !»»«.«* 

|od <ill be tAii «p la iMMvmr imim t> aNn n atabaag A 

m* oMmnrors cviskm im uoaaeuto bring aboal aa aa^mtaaftaj b stn w fe tha 
nomafiUlt*. (5) |a providing that oow-kiltlno skonU b» earrlod as la ono* a 
*»aaa#raaaot to wonnd tba rtllgtoss fttUagof Vm uwam ( mj n pnnvaliaf iot tbo 
fbHaatioa am? far of roprssentoiivt aonsittcaa ia am? sab-divtofo*, ai wblbb 
ball' tba sffPaff n»nM ba Mabw apaw amram jQiadia aaabaaaiailttat chootiag ton 
ptfwuvM* iroto nwvu* ttotmseiwrrwim |iuww 79 pnm* a? arbitral* apes tav Aifgi 
between tba Hiadaa and Maheatedaaa la oooordaaoe with protbloa horotaboforo staled. 

B. —Programs* ol tba Part? within tba Cossc tt , 

that with rafareaca to tba work abbia tba Coaaeil, ba ft naolast that ftka t^bilK 
step* should ba taken ia tba followtag order. 

Cl) To taaiat oa tba nleos* 61 all political prtaowara. (t) To iaalot aa tba wSb- 
* (lftwsi of all rapwsslv* tows. 

(8; To recommend to tba Amembly for tba repeal of all ra pra ralvo legistottoa, 

(4) Foraalation ol national desaada lor tba provigot, which ahoald ba ai4aaat 
of afieotlra provincial retponaibla Govern went, (ff) Vote of Bo*ooftdeaee an Iftiafttots, 
If naeeararj. (4) Badaetlon or refosal of salary to Waistsso, if naoawry. 

(7) All neasoraa propoaed bj tba Govoniaoat to be rejected or pntpoMd till 
the grant of tba national demand. (8) If tba Badgat eomee ap before saA giant It 
eboald be thrown out, unless in tba wenntima there la a afaange of aitnation which to J i st s 
aa boaoit InoJinatioa oa the part of Government to oo aa ida tbo demaads, ia wkleb 
Okie tba part? will meet to reconsider tbo altnatloa. 

(9) Tba party will act at a whole and tba riootelon of tbo majority win ba Implloitly 
obeyed by all the member* (10) Bvery member will attend aaJeet prevented by 
illaeaa or very argent consideration*. 

(11) No Swarajist thoold aeoapt office ontil tba national demand to graatod. 

Be It farther resolved that with regard to tba work within tba Cranml tbo whole 
programme is subject to inch revision or modification aa the All-lad'a 0warafrA> 
Coaaail may think naceasary. 

The Meeting at Cocanada 

On December 1 8th a communique was addressed by Mr. 0. R. Das, 
the President ar.d Pt. MotiJal Nehru, the General Secretary of the All- 
India Swaraj Paity to all elected members oi the Legislative Assembly 
ar.d the Provincial Councils as follows : — 

“ Electiors to the various legislatures in the oountry have been 
completed ar.d it is time to explore the avenues for oommon under- 
standing among all the nationalist members as to the general principle and 
policy to be followed by them. The Swarajist members are bound by 
teims of their undertakings to follow the instructions issued by fne 
General Council of the Swarajya paity and a meeting of thp' Cougdil 
has been called at Coconada during the Congress week to settle a one 
of aotion to be adopted by the party and also to formulate a Demand 
on behalf of India to be presented to the British Government, ft is 
expected that all nationalist members of legislatures other than Swarajists 
will join the latter in that demand ani also in other matters so far as 
they are found to be in conformity with their own views.” 

Accordingly, the General Council of the party met at Cocanada on 
the 30th acd 3 1st December, and passed the following resolutions : — 

“ Whereas the Reforms introduced by the Government of India 
Act, 1919,* have repeatedly been pronounced by the Indian National 
Congress and all shades of Indian public opinion to be inadequate and 
unsatisfactory, and Whereas the events of the last three years, and the work- 
ing of the Legislatures inaugurated under the said Act during that period, 
Have amply justified the Indian public and shown beyond all doubt 
that the said Legislatures are not only utterly powerless to protect the 
true interests of the Indian people and secure to them the most elementary 
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rights of citizenship but are entirely unable to defend them from national 
humiliation at home and abroad, and 

“ Whereas the Swarafra Party of the Indian National Congress by 
Its programme adopted in 1923 laid down certain lines of political work 
including entry into tbe said Legislatures having for its immediate 
objective the securing of the right to frame a Constitution adopting 
such system and machinery as are most suited to the conditions of the 
country and to the genius of the people, and 

“ Whereas in pursuance of the said programme the Swarqjya Party 
has succeeded in winning a substantial number of seats in the said 
Legislatures at the General Election just concluded, 

“ This meeting of the General Council of the Swan^ya Party held 
at Cocanada on this, the 30th day of Dec. 1923, expresses its full agreement 
with the resolutions passed at the several BessionB of the Indian National 
Congress to the effect that India is fully fit for Swaiqjya and that 
there is no justification for witholding it- from the Indian people any 
longer, and this meeting demands that steps be forthwith taken to> 
establish full responsible Govt, in India, and this meeting is of opinion 
that with a view to ei sure a proper atmospheie for the said purpose 
the following prelimii aiy measuies should be immediately adopted : — 

I. “ That the elected members of the Central ar.d Provincial Legisla- 
tures do immediately present a Demand to Govt, asking for: 

(a) Immediate and unconditional release of Mahatma GtndkL 

fb) The immedmlw ard uacwklftiooal release of aD other political 
prisoners convicted or order trial in India and id persona 
detained m India or foreign countries for politmi reasons. 

(c) Immediate suspension of the operation of all oppmrive laws 

and orders passed thereunder, and 

(d) The immediate summoning of a Round Table , Conference of 

representative* of whom one-third shall he elected by the 
elected members of the Indian Legislative Assembly, one-third 
by the Indian National Congress, ard one-third shall be 
r.ommeted by Government or elected by such other com- 
munities as Goverv mei,t may desire. 

II. “ This Conference will negotiate with Government with a view to 
determine the principle of the Constitution for India which shall provide 
ioteralia— 

(a) For declaration of rights on the lines of the resolution adopted 

by the [r.dmu National Congress at Amritsar in 1919, and 

(b) For full control of the Legislatures, Central and Provincial, 
* in all matters of legislative administration, civil and military 

and finance and over the services, imperial and provincial, as 
the case may be. 

The decision of tbe said Comei cnee anived at as a result of the 
said negotiations will then be laid before a new Legislature elected on 
a wider franchise than at present, to be determined by tbe said Bound 
Table Conferer.ee, ai d tbe said Legislature shall have power to flame 
a constitution for India on the basis of the said decisions and the 
Constitution so framed shall then he presented to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to he accepted and embodied in a Statute. 
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Further Resolution* weie adopted next day aa follow* 

III. That the Executive Committee of the General Council of the Party 
with the addition of Messrs. M. R. Jayakar, Y. R amdas , and Dr. 
Mooiijee Tie empowered to adopt such amendments to the Provisional 
Demand already published as are not inconsistent with the principles 
and policy of the Party. Hie said Committee is requested to attend 
the meeting of the elected members of the Legislatures at Lucknow 
on the 6th January 1924 and to carry out the amendments aforesaid 
without any further reference to the General Council 

That the Demands as finally settled at Lucknow* alter being signed 
by as many elected members of the Legislative Assembly and the various 
Provincial Legislative Councils both present and absent from the Lucknow 
meeting as are willing to join in it, bo presented to the British . Cabinet 
and the Government of India by registered poet. That the Leader of 
the Party in the Assembly to lie elected at the meeting in Lucknow 
will put a question at an early meeting of the Assembly asking the 
Government what steps it proposes to l;ike on the said demand. 

GENFKAL INSTRUCTION FOR K&MBERS 
1A . The future action of the members of the Party in the Assembly 
and Provincial Councils will be regulated according to the following 
instructions. 

I. In the event of the Government accepting the principle) of the 
demand or taking time to consider it, the Leader of the Party in 
consultation with such other members of the Assembly as may be elected 
for the purpose shall put himself in communication with the Govern- 
ment and arrange all preliminaries in regard to the various items con- 
stituting the said demand. Provided that no modification of any of the 
Sub-Clauses of Clause I shall be accepted without the * sanction of 
the Executive Committee of the General Council of the Party. Provided 
further that the line of action to be adopted by the members of the 
Pa-ity in the Assembly and the Provincial Legislative Council before 
the acceptance of the demand by the Government shall be regulated 
by **u< ; li instructions as the Executive Committee of the General Council 
of the Party may issue in that bjhilf from time to tiine. 

In the event of the Government infusing to entertain the said 
demand after agreeing to do so offering terms which are not accepted, 
it shall be the duty of the members of the I ’arty to resort to a policy 
of uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction with a view to make 
Government through the Councils impossible. Such obstruction should 
lie offered on all occasions when the members of the Party by 
themselves or by joining any other party or group of members of 
the Assembly arc in a position to defeat the Government. On other 
occasions the members of the Party in the Assembly and the Legislative 
Councils of Bengal United Provinces, Cenual Provinces and Bom hay will 
take no part in iho proceedings and the following instructions will 
be followed : — 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR OBSTRUCTION, BTC. 

1. Ihe members of the party will accept no office in the gift of the 
Government with or without salary or other remuneration. 
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2 . No member of the Party shall agree to be on the |tanel of chair* 
Men nominated by the President or to serve on any Select or S' and - 
qg CowHttM or Commission nor take pait in the voting for the 
election of members to any Select or Standing Committee or Commission 
except when the formation of such Committee or Commission can be 
made impossible by a majority voting against every person proposed for 
election. 

3. Members are at liberty to exercise t^e right of interpellation with 

a view to elicit information. It is expected that questions will be so 
framed as not to contain or imply a request for the redress, of any 

grievance. 

4. No member of the Party shall move any resolution or introduoe 

a bill. Provided that it shall always be open to members of the Party 
to accept on such terms and conditions as are likely to promote the 
general policy of the Party an invitation from any other party or group 
of members to join the latter for the purpose of defeating the Govern* 
ment on any non-official motion or measure opposed by the Government 
or on any official motion or measure opposed by the inviting party 

or group of members. Such invitation shall only be acoepted when the 
members of the party by themselves or with the inviting party or group 
of members form a majority of the Legislature concerned. 

5. When members of the party are voting on any motion all members 
of the Partly shall be bound to go into the same lobby. 

6. All demands for grants in the I legislative Assembly shall be 

wholly opposed, thus ensuring the total rejection of the budget. 

7. All demands for grants in the Provincial Council shall also be 

opposed provided that it shall be open to members of the Party with the 
previous sanction of the Executive Committee of the General Council to 
abstain from voting on any demand for a Brant if there are special reasons 
In any province for such abstention. 

g. All questions of doubt or difficulty not covered by these mstruc* 
tious or requiring the interpretatfon of these instructions may, if necessary, 
be referred to the Executive Committee of the General Council and the 
decision of that Committee on such questions shall Be final. 

9. The members of the Party in the Provincial Legislative Councils 
will select a Leader and such other office-bearers as may be necessary 
at an early date. 

10. As very few members of the Paity have been elected to v the 
Legislative Councils of Madras and the Punjab and no combination with 
other parties or groups of members is likely to be effective, the Swarajist 
njembers of the said Legislative Councils *ill not take part in the proceed* 
ings and attend from time to time only with the object of preventing 
vacancies. 

IK These instructions do not apply to the Legislative Council of 
Bihar and Orissa as. no meihbers of the Party as such were •en£‘T% 
for election to that Council. It is expected that the Nationalist members 
of the >aid Council will frame their own rules on the lines of these instfuc* 
tions so far ae possible. 

12. It is reeommended that all Swarqjists and other Nationalist members 
■IplP attend, the . meeting of the Assembly, and the Provineial CouneOs 
dimed in pure Khaddar. 
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The Lucknow Swarajist Qaiaeoce 

As decided at Coooitada a Conference of Swarajist and uoa-Ssrarapat 
members of the legislative bodies in India met in the Rifah-i-am h*H, 
Lucknow, on January 9tb. to discuss the terms of the Demands to be 
presented to the Govt Mr. C. R. Das presided. The attendance was 
however very meagre, and contrary to expectations, there was not much 
of enthusiasm. Very few Council members from the distant provinces 
attended and even the members of the U. P. Council did not join whole* 
heartedly. The reason was that by some mischance the letters inviting 
the members were mysteriously miscarried by the post 

At the outset Pandit Motilal Nehru made a statement explaining the 
object of the meeting and regretting that out of 600 invitations issued by 
him to the elected members of the Legislatures only very few attended and 
that therefore it was not proper to decide the question of the demands finally 
at the meeting. However, he said, the demands drafted were such that 
nobody could have any objection to any of them. They, in his opinion, would 
meet the desire of the most loyalists of loyalists, of the most extre- 
mist of extremists, and even of the Government. He however asked 
the non-Swarajist members present not to be affected in considering the 
draft by the fact that it was framed by the Swaraj party, but to 
treat it only as a draft made by some one and then consider it. He 
also remarked that the decision of this conference could not be treated 
as final as a large number of members could not be present due to 
non-roceipt of invitations. He suggested that the demand might be 
circulated to the Council members and that another Conference of a few repre- 
sentatives from every Council might be allied at Delhi at the end of the 
month. This proposal was strongly olgected to by a member of the Bihar 
Council and by Mr. Romdas as it would lead to great delay. They maintained 
that the ultimate decision as to the form of the demands should rest 
with the Swarajists and not with all sections of the elected members. 
But both Mr. Das and Pandit Nehru disagreed with this view and the 
few Nationalists that were there expressed the deisire that members 
of their paity should be given more time to think over the form that 
the demands should take. There was some difference of opinion, as to whether 
the Executive of the Swarajya Party had the final voice in the shaping 
of demards or whether the elected members should be given a free 
hand in shaping it. After some discussion on the night of the 9th and 
afternoon of the 10th it was finally resolved by those who were present 
that the demand as drafted at Cocanada should be circulated to th# 
elected members of the Legislatures in the country and that another Con- 
ference of the elected members should be held at Delhi at the end of 
the month and that the demand as finally approved at the Delhi meeting was 
to be presented by the members^ of the Assembly and that signatures 
of the provincial members who miglit be willing to sign the demand might be 
subsequently obtained. In view of the very informal nature of the 
Conference^ and the small attendance no formal resolutions were passed 
exoept deciding upon postponing the matter. 

THE PUNJAB AND MADRAS 

This infructuous Conference was followed by a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the General Council of the Swaraj party with Mr* Das in the 
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chair. The Punjab Swarajist members complained agaii*., tad unworkable 
nature of the instruction issued by the meeting held a: Cooanada end 
said that on communal questions arising in the Punjab the Hindu Swaraj- 
ists could not but vote with the other Hindu member* and that restraint 
placed upon them in such matters could not be enforced. 

As regards instruction No. 10 which required the member* not to 
take part in the proceedings of the Council, it Was strongly objected to by 
the Punjab and Madras members. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES* 

With regard td the Central Provinces those present from that provmoo 
explained that the Government had plaoed at the fore-front of their 
programme for the opening session those very important bills which wen 
.all beneficial measures. The Laud Settlement Bill which was intended to 
prevent the ryot from being overtaxed by executive action ; the bill to 
prohibit opium smoking and the third bill to improve the Elementary 
Education Act came on the first day of the Council. The people stood to 
gain a great deal if the Swarajist members of the Council would get those 
Bills through the Council in the from in whioh they wanted them. 
So they wanted to have instructions from the party as to whether 
they should reject oven these Bills or whether they should allow them 
to pass in the Council. It was decided that the measures should ‘ be 
opposed in spite of their beneficial nature and that they should not be 
allowed to pass in the Council. 

The Executive Committee then passed* the following resolution.— ■ 

''Under the resolution 4 passed by tne General Oonooil at Oooouada. leasing it to 
this Committee to issue instructions to regulate the aotioo of the members of the 
^arty in the Assembly and Provincial Councils before the final aooeptauue or aujpM* 
on of the national demand, it is resolved that the instructions contained in ^nejalft 
resolution will generally apply with this exception that resolutions consistent wilftl 
the principle of non-oo-operation may be moved in the Assembly and the fist * 
ciai Oounoils on occasions when deteal of the Government is fairly oenain. 

''While deploring the action of certain Swarajist members of Madras and tb* 
Punjab Councils in permitting publio critioism of instruction No. 10 issued by the 
General Council without waiting tor the decision of toe Executive Committee on their 
representation, it is explained that the said instruction in no way affects the general 
rule. Whenever Swarajist members of Provincial Councils cau 00 m bme with other 
parties or groups of members to deteat Government, they are at liberty to do so. 
lu - cast* where successful obstruction is not possible or la very highly improbable 
instruction No. 10 is a necessary corollary from preceding inst motions. It was 
designed to safeguard small minorities of Swarajists such a# tbove in Madras and 
the Punjab Councils from being led into ineffective combinations * and futile opposi- 
tion ot Government. But on oocasions when the defeat of the Govt. >s assured by snob 
minorities joining with other parties, there is nothing to prevent them from doing so. 

The Delhi Conference 

After Lucknow the activities of the Swarajists were directed in their 
respective provinces in their local councils, and the General Council of 
the Party concentrated itself at Delhi against the Legislative Assembly. 
Their work in the provincial Councils and the Assembly is detailed else- 
where in the section on . Council proceedings. At Delhi, after numerous 
informal conferences, the joint conference of the Swarajist and non- 
Swarajist members of the legislatures was held on 3rd. February at Raisina 
with Mr. C. K Das in the chair. 
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There were in all about eighty members present including the Right 
Honble V, S. Srinivasa Ststri, L&Uubnu Samaldas, Mr. R. P. ‘Karandikar, 
Sukhbir Sinha, Mr. Vedamurthi> Raja Ramps! Singhs Syed . Jbtfa 
Ali, Dr. Ganesh Prashad, Hakim Ajmal Khan, Iada Lai pat Rai and 
Moulana Abdul Kalam Asad. 

Pundit Motil&l Nehru explained at the outset the ciroumstanoes which 
brought about the meeting. The National Demand as drafted at Coeanada 
and (oi filmed at Luoknow had, he said, received the support of fifty 
members of the Legislative Assembly and two hundred persons belonging 
to Various provincial Legislative Councils, This Conference was convened 
to consider the various items of the National Demand and the form 
and manner in which they should be presented. 

Mr. Bai ia, a Moslem Member from the Punjab, observed that there was no 
neeesrity for pressing the National Demand drafted by the Swarog Party 
as there was already a motion by Mr. Rangachariar in the Legislative 
Assembly# but if the National Demand was to be considered and presented 
to the Government then he strongly urged adequate representation of 
Mahomedan interests in constituting a Round Table Conference. 

Mr. Dumasia, on behalf of the P&rsis, promised support in the Assembly 
to ‘all motions meant for the good of the people. He incidentally informed 
the meeting that his resolution in the Assembly for a Round Table Con- 
ferenoe to solve differences between the Government and Non-GO-operators 
had been disallowed. 

Mr. Patol thought that they should consider if the best method of 
approaching the question of National Demand was to move, a suitable 
amendment to -Mr. Rangachariar's resolution in the Assembly. 

Mr. Jayakar pointed out that the first business before them was 
to ascertain how many were agreed in asking for Dominion Status and 
then to proceed step by step as to how to present the demand. 

Mr. Jinnah asked, the Conference to decide whether they were in 
favour of immediate responsible Government or responsible Government 
bv instalments. 

The Right Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, as a member of the Liberal 
party, opined that there was no objection tp the demand for Dominion Status. 
He was perfectly willing to agree that it was high time that a demand 
for full responsible Government should be made, but if it was for full 
Responsible Government immediately then they must put off for some 
t^me . military, naval and foreign and political departments because even 
with the • bekt will in the world the Government cbuld not make over these 
btapohes to popular control. 

President:— Suppose the details of the demand for full responsible 
Government are left to be decided by the Round Table Conference ? 

The Right Hqn’ble Sastri : Then 1 am perfectly agreeable. 

After further disoussion, the following resolution was arrived, at 

“ Thi* Conference is of opinion that the Government be asked to take 
*tqpr i mm edi at ely for the establishment of full responsible Government 
in India.” 

Mr. Jinnah moved the resolution and Mr. Kelkar seoonded ft 

Mri Rangachariar in • supporting the resolution said that his own 
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motion in the Legislative Assembly expanded this and mm more specific 
in ‘character, namely, revision of the Government ei Infix Act lor aeetuii* 
Dominion Status' and provincial autonomy, bat the question of lorn and 
means would be judged by the committee of the Bound Table Conference. 

The Bight Hon’ble Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Ssstri tentatively accepted the 
resolution subject to the qualifications and reservations which he would 
press if given an opportunity to do so in the Bound 'Table Conference 
or in the Committee. 

'Lala Lajpat Bai thought that the resolution as moved by Mr. Jinnah 
was. an expression of the opinion strengthening the motion of Mr. Bangachariar 
in the Assembly. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

The Conference without discussion adopted the following resolution 
on the motion of the Hon’ble R. P. Karat. dikar, seconded by Mr. 
Harchandrui Yishindas : — 

“ This Conference proposes that cither a Committee or a Bound Table 
Conference of public men representing various communities and interests 
be appointed with a view to consider and recommend measures for the 
purpose of establishing full responsible Government." 

The Conference then adjourned till the next day. 

Meanwhile a commiti ee of the Assembly members consisting of three 
Swarajists namely Pundit Motilal Nehru, Mr. V. J. Patel and Mr. N. 
C. Kelkar and three non-Swarajists, namely Mr. Bangachariar, Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. M. A. Jinnah had been sitting 
since the last night with a view to arriving at a united and common amendment 
to . Mr. Bangachariar’ a resolution regarding the Dominion status. 

Next day, Feb. 4th. the Conference of the Members of the Legis- 
lature resumed sitting. Mr. C. B. Das presided. Attendance was thinner 
than before and among those absent were Mr. Sastri, Sir Purshotamdas 
Thakurdas and Mr. Baugachariar. Two more resolutions were adoptod, 
one expressing the opinion of the Conference that with a view to ousure 
proper atmosphere, the following steps should t>e immediately adopted : 

“That a demand should be immediately presented to the Government 
of India for (a) the immediate and unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi, 
lb) the immediate and unconditional release of all other persons con- 
victed or under trial in India or detained in India on political grounds, 
and 1c) the immediate suspension of repressive laws and the orders 
passed thereunder pending the deliberations of the Bound Table Conference/* 

The next resolution adopted declared that the decisions arrived at by 
the Bound Table Conference should be placed before a newly elected 
Legislature for their approval and presentation to the British Parliament 
to be embodied in a Statute. 

A speaker raised the point as to whether a new Assembly would 
be elected on the same basis as the existing Assembly. Mr. Das replied 
that it was for the Conference to decide all these points. The real 
question was to see whether there came a change of heart in the Government. 

The Conference next appointed a small Committee to secure signa- 
tures to the National Demand and forward it to the Government and 
supplement it later by more signatures from the Provinces as these 
were obtained. 
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The New Party Formation 

The identity of the 8#ar.%ji«te in the Legislative Assembly merges at 
thiq poitit iisto a new coalition of Swar^jistB-IrdcperdcntB, later known as 
the new Ktftioi alist paity, about which a fuller account is given on p. 122. 
The Riahp work of the Central Swanyists ends faeie with the formation 
of a new paity of 72‘Agseinbly members, amongst whom were 48 Swarajists, 
pledged to act in conceit. As to the woik done by this new party in the 
Legislative Assembly, the following account was given by Ft. Motilal 
Kehiu before a Bombay audience on Apiil 18th. last : — 

A ItetiQtfftI demand In complete accordance with the Swarajist programme 
wee formulated and pretested by way of an amendment to a resolntioa asking 
for the establishment of foil responsible Government In India. That amendment 
was carried by the overwhelming majority of 76 to 48 (see p. 146). We then waited for 
the re* pence. It came at last, bat tamed rat to be highly unsatisfactory. All 
was now reedy for tbe first attack, and It wai delivered when the first four 
demands for giants esme op for discussion. These , as you know, were rejected one 
aft«r tbe other. They ft land to Custom*, Income tax, Silt and Opium. The money 
demanded was to ron these departments which raised revenue on these heads. The 
miming of the refmal to gTant money to ran these departments, was that there 
we old be no agency to release tbe revenuf, and when it is borne in mind that it 
to tbe revenue freim these fear scarces which supplied the sinews of war to the 
Government of India, it will be easily understood that the vote of tbe Assembly 
was tantamount to paralysing the Government of India. That would of course be 
so, only if tbe Government of India were brand by the vote of tbe Assembly, 
which is not tbe case in Ibis country. Tbe aotoal remit therefore was simply 

this. From the Swaraj'st point of view, tbe Government was driven to carry on 
tqr tbe exercise of its sntocratic powers, and not by tbe vote of the Assembly, 
sind from the point of view of other Nationalists, it was tbe most emphatic 
protest that could be lodged against tbe action of tbe Government. Both objects 
were thus fully achieved. Under tbe roles governing free representative institutions if 
applicable to this country tbe Government would have lain prostrate at tbe feet 

ff tbe Assembly. It was saved only by its autocratio powers. 

The Chivalrous Course. 

New, I come to the second stage, which has been characterised as showing 

a great weakness on cur part; I mean tbe attitude we took in relation to the 
remaining demands for grants. It was of cruise open to ns to refuse them as we 
bad done in tbe first frnr, but we adopted a more chivalrous course. All the 

remaining grants put together could not toffice to run any considerable part of 
the machinery of tbe administration, civil or military. The refusal of these graUs 
would therefore have amounted to a mutiliation of tbe prostrate form which lay 
before us without materially Improving the position. We retrained from this process 
of mutiliation and allowed our soldiers to play a more innocent game. Some of 
th<m were anxhus to show their capacity tor dealing with tbe merits of the 
demands, and we allowed them to have their own way. Then came the final act 
in this drama or tragedy, whatever you may call it, I mean tbe Finance Bill. At 
tbe rail of the whips the soldiers rallied fresh and strong and fell into lice again 
for the final attack which however was not delivered tilt every precaution bad been 
taken to cover a possible retreat in the event of some unexpected mishap. Ibis 
was done by r* u irg in * cumber of smerdroenta reducing tbe various new taxes 
proposed in the Bill, while the main attatk was to be, directed against the Bill 
itself as a whole. The discussion of the amendments on tbe previous evening at. 
our Party meeting put rur friends of tbe P"e« eif the scent, and they flashed 
homages across tbe cr entry and the seas, intern* mg the world that the Swarajist** 
attack on the Firance Bill was to take the form of amendments to clauses. Many 
of the Swarajists themselves were unaware that the main attack was to be deli* 
vered against the Bill itself. They were made to march as it were under sealed 
orders. Early next morning at 6 o'clock Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya informed 
me of the readiness of the Non-Swaraj group of the Nationalist Party to take part 
in the main attack. Nothing could better please the Swarajist who wtre spoil- 
ing for a big fight. Tbe rally was sounded, and tbe Swarajists and Non-Swarajists 
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■akTiit^i iMimaiHoi of the Ownant. That war followed bf a abaft aeadi 
hm *, aad the ant bokbI the Bill van the— a oat by a aJmA. Thao 
ended the badge* disc nssion bat act the fieaaee BUI; for it com bmk the mi 
day with a recommendation froai the Tkeny t» pea H with «mh aaAtea- 
ttcae. Thh wee ia effect a eoeaeaead which the frm hly wee called apea te 
•hey with a loaded pistol pointed at Ha heed. The QaaisaaO had taken steps 
to All wecaaeiea among its supporters end we had Use pkeeate of seetaga vies- Boy 
fa the Assembly Cheaiber, I mcea the gentleman who was appoint «d in - piece el 
Mr. K. 0. Boy absent on deputation to England; When end how Me. Bey seelgaed 
his seat, whether by wire from Bombay or by wireless Isom mid enrea. wee net 
explained. These expedients however did not succeed. A faint matvar of ••Aye" 
was heard from the Treasury Benches followed by the roar of 'Noes' from varu.no 
other parts of the Assembly Chamber and the Finance Bill was finally laid to 
reft so far as the Assembly wss concerned. 

LABOUB PaBTY AMD LABOUM GOVBBMMBKT 

There are two charges Isid at onr door by Mrdeiatee. The first is. that it is tnieldal 
filly to estrange "friinds of India in England. 11 There are in England. I admit, both 
tree and false friends of India. I am only concerned with the former, and 1 can aasaie 
ym tint there is not one among ihim who wcnld be tstranged from ns by onr 
standing epon onr rights and tiyirg rm utmost to ihike off the chains thaw bind 
u«. The second (targe is that we bare not given the Labour Government n chance. 
I d*r.y this charge also. Those who make it do not know what they are talking 
aboat. Ton may take it fnm me it at the Labour Government's only chance lies 
.incur standing nprtght. We >aooot possibly strengthen them by lying low. There 
is only me word In the English vocabulary for a man who can hit back bat 
does not do so.' That is a word of six letters beginning with 0 and cndiLg with 

D. I have it to ym to find cut tLat word. I have laitb in the Labour Party, 

bat 1 lave no faith in a Labour Government. As has been pointed cat, Labe nr 
is only in Office aid not in power. It has to sprsk at one time with the voice 

of the Tory and at another with the viice of the Libeisl. whichever Party it 

wishes to be supported by. We have hesid Mr. MacDoLalo'n i hit at to os when he 
wss abmt to enter Office. He raid that the Labcvr UivirniLtnt wmld not be 
rrwtd down by the SwaTajitts. In tint threat 1 don’t bear the voice of 
Mr. MacDonald the Liadir of tbe Labour Party. It is clcaily that of a Tory 
with tut a faint note of Liberalism on it. Where 1 can easily recognise the 
Lsbmr Leader is in the letter which be wrote in April 1018: — 

“ Whatever foim the Government iracbineiy might take, two things most be 
glinted. In the first place the Victrry’a Ccuccii most be of the nature of a 
cabinet and most be responsible to the representative author. tics. In the second place 
Itdia must have control ok r her own finances. 1 hope that broad-minded wisdom 
is to assist both of ns to arrive at a Lappy conclusion. 1 ' 

1 can only repeat tbe hope which I expressed in tie Assembly that this 

bread-minded, wisdom would be brought to bear upon the demand presented by ns. 
As to our action meanwhile, in the words of Abraham Lincoln, I said: "With malice 
towards none, with charity for all, with firmness in the right as God gives us to 
see the right, we strive cn to finish the work we are in." 1 cannot believe that 

Labour has gone back upon its principles so soon alter entering upon office. The 

real mind of Labour is not to b - gathered from « fficial pronouncements of members 
of the Cabinet, bnt from the acciidited organs of the party. Tbe "Daily Hetald” 
and the "New Leader" have both supported our claim to the full. If we wish to 
profit by their support, we can only deserve it by behaving, tike- men. 

We have done little. l*ut what is that little? On this solemn occasion of the 
anniversary of the Jallianwalla, f put it to you in all humility, whether we have not 
created a crisis such as the Government has never Um confronted with before. 
We have not shed a drop of blood. We have not ciawltd on our bellies We have 
stood erect as men in asserting our bfrth-rigbt. We have made a brave show of 
kbadder in tbe citadel of the bureaucracy. Ws have planted the National flag 
in the heart of tbe Council CbambeT. We have dnv»n the GoveramenV to cast 
oil its mask of governing through tbe representatives of tbe people, and have 
compelled it to carry on the administration by its own autocratic powers. 

JO 
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la attat to Ow astfritica of A* Swmrwri*. tk. Vadnte 
«r Lteab kid a u—far— cfi of tkcir own nndar tk a — p i rn 
of ik Bnutite TWtrmal CoorenCaoti iungarafted last year at lieDd 
Tk second anarinn of tins National Conference commenced its sitting 
■on Feb. 22n d at Delhi, under the presidency of Sir Teg Bahadur Sapru. 
Among those pr es e nt were Dr. Amne Besant, the convener, the Rt Hon. 
Srinivasa Sastri; Sir Sivmswami Iyer, Sir Purshottaindas Thakmdas, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Karandikar, Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari, Messrs 
Khaparde, Nstesan, Vedamurti, Dewaii Bahadur M. Ramaehandra Bao, 
Dr. Uour, Venkatapatti Raju, Rama Iyengar, Belvi, Lohakare, Kabiruddin. 
Ahmed, K. C. Neogy. Moulvi Abdul Kasim, K. K. Chandra, S. N. Singh, 
Bepin Chandra Pal, Major Mahomed Akbar Khan, W. S. J. Wilson, Lady 
Emily Lutyens and others of the Modei ate party. 

Sir TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU, in opening the proceedings, said that in 
one word the object of the Conference was to bring about an altera- 
tion or amendment in the constitution of the country and of the Gov- 
ernment which would satisfy the aspirations of Indians. At the present 
moment there were some who pinned their faith on a Bound Table 
Conference, others in an official committee and still others, like himself, 
who thought that a Royal Commission would probably solve the diffi- 
culty, whatever be the agency created. Those who believed in consti- 
tutional advance felt, that they ought to have a voice in the determi- 
nation of the future of India. One of the functions of this Conference 
was to focus public opinion on the scheme they would prepare. There 
was nothing inconsistent between the idea of a convention such as had 
lieen suggested by this Conference since last year and the appointment of 
a Royal Commission. But if this Conference succeeded in focussing public 
•opinion and preparing a scheme, it would not be derogatory to their 
position nor would it lead to any harm if they placed their scheme 
for examination by - the Royal Commission. They must dissemii-ate in 
Englai d correct ideas about tho aims ai.d objects of Indians, because the 
ignorai.co of the English people in matters Indian was simply appalling. 
Continuing he said ‘ While it may be urged by some of us, and 
it has been urged, that we do not care as to what the English opinion 
in regard to Indian matters is, speaking for myself, gentlemen, 1 wish 
it could lie so. But, fortunately or unfortunately, we do not find our- 
selves in that position, and whatever may bo the conclusion arrived at 
in this liody or in any other body here, so long as our progress is to 
lie on constitutional lines, I do not think that we can ignore the exis- 
-tence of the body called Parliament, and of the opinion called English 
opinion. It seems to me, thoroforo, that we have got to educate tho 
public opinion on sound lines in England. 

They mast make earnest appeals to a class of British population 
who were by no means a negligible factor in British politics. It might 
be that they have to send an influential deputation to England, and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru believed that there was no more urgent occasion, 
for it than the present. 

There was already a band of workers under the leadership of the Lady 
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Emily Lutyens who wore Going assflfot work ia disseminating oorreot 
opinion about India nod in paten forward any schemes they mid* 
evolve here. 

Dr. ANNIE BEHaNT presented the report for dm lad year. .She ex- 
plained the work done in India and the peppadailnaiand pqjatod out 
that psitiripation in the National Conference mm not hmenmtient with the 
pledge to diderent political pactidfc. Aa for a Convention, the said that the 
British people were veiy fond of precedents. The pmwleti of 800th 
Africa and other Dominions was hetpfa! to India to proceed hy the nmthod of 
Convention. She arid that about 120 to 190 me mbers of the 
legislatures had taken the pledge of the National Conference, and aha 
suggested that they might meet in a Convention in the thiid weak 
of April next. In the Assembly this Convention should divide into 
anb-Committees on various subjects and prepare a scheme for approval 
by the convention. She was in favour of a new constitution rather 
than the mere amendment of the Government of India Act. However, 
that could be decided upon later on. This scheme should be reedy 
for presentation to the Royal Commission and the British Parliament. 
She believed that the National Conference provided the best plat- 
form, to all constitutionalists who believed in makiug the utmost use 
of the present Act and not merely to destroy it. She said that some 
other people were also trying to consider the question of a constitu- 
tion . She hoped that when those people prepared their own propoaal* 
and the scheme was drafted by the National convention, these could he 
examined together with a view to find a common ground. 

Mk. SRINIVASA SASTRI, in recommending the adoption of Mrs. 
Besant’s Report, made an impotant observation regarding the 
national demand in the Assembly and the Govt, reply theito. 
He said : you have seen how the great attempt made in the Assembly 
during the last few weeks to put forward a National Demand had 
been met. The Government have given an answer which I do not 
think it is unfair to characterise as almost non pRucttm*. It has 
caused grave dissatisfaction in most i»olitical circles in India. Of course, 
I leave out the European circles who have their own way of looking 
at things, but tbeir way of looking ;;.t things is very diferent from ours. 
Now, from the Indian point of view, the answer given by the 
Government is utterly unsatisfactory, and, I should siy, even unsympa- 
thetic. Considering that we have a Labor Government, it must be at 
the bottom of this answer. It is im possible to conceive that an answer 
of that character has been given to a serious demand made by. the 
Assembly without the knowledge and without the consent of the 
Ij&bor Party now in power. The Round Table Conference is not for 
the moment to lie thought of, foi the Government »Y not likely to 
appoint one after the answer they Have given. 

‘Of course, we have hop 3s th f Lord Olivier, when bespeaks ext 
week, may make an improvement ; 11 the present situ; .tun ; we hoi ' 
he will, but we are not justified in jissuming thit will. Let \u 
suppose, however, that it left us where we are, and d-d not improve 
the situation, in tha* case we bar:; to take into account: those circum* 
stances, when the Round Table Conference is not 1* be appointed, 
and a Royal Commission such as some people desire >s not to be 
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thought of either, by my hypothesis that the Labor Government » 
behind the' no* ymmmm answer of the Government of India. If ‘ 
have neither a Round Table Conference nor a Royal Commission in 
the immediate future, then, are we to suspend our Self-Government 
movement in this country f We have to take it up in right earnest, and 
push on the only idea now in possession of the field, the idea of this 
National Convention. I need not describe it at great length, but yob 
know it.is based on the present situation. It is to be relegated to the will 
•of the electorate, and it is to be taken up by the Legislatures now function- 
ing ill India. The Legislatures functioning in India are working u drtr 
the Act and Rules which give to Presidents and to Governors and Viceroy 
so mush power that if they please they dan prevent Legislatures as such 
taking to this question in right legal form ; and now it is no longer a 
•ease of doubt. It is a certainty. That power will be used to prevent the 
Legislature from acting as a whole iri right constitutional form. We have, 
therefore, to take it up as a purely norrotticial Indian movement and it 
is desired, according to (he fundamental idea of the Convention, that 
the noil-official members of the various Legislative Councils should form 
themselves in a large and powerful organisation and, with other influential 
people in the country who may be outside the Legislatures, to form a 
bulk of progressive politicians in the oountry. It is this selected txxly, 
representative of the varied opinion in the country for the purpose of 
framing a Constitution, whioh will give to India full Responsible Govern- 
ment that we seek, omitting, as Dr. Besant has already pointed out, 
the great Department of die Defence of the country and the other great 
.'Departments of Foreign- and Political Relations. 

Now I believe that a Constitution so framed should still be submit- 
ted to the public opinion in the country afterwards, and probably be 
mad* a subject of discussion- throughout the country, especially by the 
J^ghJetuees who* may have been elected. When that Constitution is 
taken to Inglauut it will in my judgment command the respectful heal- 
ing and attention which a Constitution framed otherwise » not likely 
to dc> and we can peiiu&ie people in England that if we do not come 
to them with the wgm «twr ptd countenance of the Government id the 
country,, it is not our fault at a R but is the fault of the im|>erfect Consti- 
tution, and it is the fault oi the narrow-minded policy adopted by those 
who happen to bold power for the time being. We have done the 
most constitutional, the most open aid the most authoritative thing open 
to us. Of that 1 think it would be easy for us to convince the leason- 
ah)e part of British public. Now* that, in substance, is the idea, with 
perha|« a few alteratiors that may have to be made underlying this 
Convention, and it is with, that view that Dr. Besant and her collea- 
gues in this matter have been proceeding.’ 

The Confluence then appointed a conin iftee to draft resolutions on 
the subjects oi Royal Coir.nnsion aid of sending a deputation to 
England. The .committee consisted of the Right Hon'ble Srinivasa Sastrr, 
Mr. B C. Pal, Dr. Gour, Munshi Is war Sarau, Mr. G. A. Natesau 
Mr. Venkatpatbi Raju, Hr Doaprnsad Saibadhikari, l)r. Annie Besant, 
Mr. H. N. Dutt and Mr. hhi\a Rao (Secictary). Office-bearers w ue 
then appointed with Mis. Besant as the General Secretary, Sir Tej 
Bahadur as the Piesident and Mr. ^astri as the Vice-President. 
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Next- day, February 23rd, the National Conference rrweibled to 
consider the draft resolution*. Mr. SASTEI moved the first resoIutioi> : 

MB. SAST&l's KKSOLUnON 

“ That this Conference, having regard to the keen and widespread 
desire in the country for immediate revision of the Government of India 
Act so as to secure full responsibility of the. Executive to the Legisla- 
ture in both the Provincial and the Central Governments, regrets the 
attitude of the Government in this matter and urges that His Majesty's 
Government should lose no time in appointing a Commission fully re- 
presenting all shades of opinion and interests in India so that immediate 
measures may be taken for the establishment of full responsible govern- 
ment in the provinces and the transference’ of all departments at present 
administered by the Governor-GeneraHn-Council to a Cabinet responsible 
to the elected Legislature except Foreign Affairs including relations with 
the Indian Stat3s and the Defenoe of the country, suitable provision 
being made to plaoe the latter department under the control of the 
Indian Legislature as early as is practicable.” 

Mr. SASTRf said that the vote in the Assembly wob indicative of 
the fact that all shades of non-official opinion in that House, both 
advanced and fairly Conservative, stood united in their demand. The 
only notable persons who voted against Pandit Motilal Nehru's reso- 
lution were Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer and ;Mr. Samarth. He did net 
know the attitude of Mr. Samaith who had not spoken but he knew 
that Sir Sivaswamy’ s speech showed that he voted not against the 
demand but against the particular method. Even those representatives of 
communal interests who stiuck notes of dissent did so not because they 
were opposed to the establishment ol responsible government, but. because 
they wanted a guarantee of the adjustment of their special interest* 
which could now be devised. He was sure that this was the attitude of 
the bulk of the Mahomedans, non-Brahmins and the Depressed rhmtm 

He said that in regretting the attitude adopted by the Government 
they could not blame any particular Government in India or in EiuJand 
because both were responsible for the position taken up by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey in his injudicious speech. He hoped that after the interval that 
had elapsed, Lord Olivier would make a departure on the 2.6th favour- 
able to their claim and they hoped to cable tie resolution to Lord 
Olivier to be in his possession before he spoke on tie 26th. 

Mr. Sastri next proceeded to justify why a Royal Commission 
had been preferred as the agency c* inquiry. He said that a Royal 
Commission was a thing understood by the British people and would 
show that they were not making a violent departure from the agency 
yet up in the Government of India Act. Moreover * Commission would 
be able to sift the evidence of all interests and communities and, as it 
would have outsiders on it, it would inspire confidence afeong special 
communities and interests. A non-official body having no authority to 
summon witnesses and however good its personnel would not be accept- 
ed by ail interests in the country and counter-movements might be set 
up against it. A Royal Commission was a better machinery to adjudi- 
cate the conflicting interests. He further pointed out that the appoint* 
rneiifc of a Royal Commission did not involve giving up the principle of 
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se lf- det ermi nation beemse there coaid still he a Convention or a Round 
Table Conference and whatever conclusion* they arrived at would simplify 
the tnsk of the Commission. He believed that the Commission's conclu- 
sion should give satisfaction, but if the report of the Commission faded 
to 'give them sstisfaction they could take up the matter themselves in 
the National Convention. 

Continuing, Mr. Sastri mentioned that although Mr. Raugachaiiar and 
others had made it clear in their speeches that they wanted to exclude the 
Aimy ai:d Foreign and Political relations, Sir Malcolm Hailey repeatedly 
ignoied these assurances in his reply, possibly because the resolution 
did rot especially exclude those dcpaitments. Hence his resolution ex- 
cluded them to remove Aliy doubt. He said that Mr. Raugachaiiar 
was About to move an amendment in the form of an addition to urge 
specifically the Indianisation of the Army and to make it clear that 
the Aimy should not be altogether excluded from the legislature. 
He whole-heartedly agreed with the amendment. 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR moved an amendment by way of an addendum 
to the resolution. The addendum reads: “Such provision includes steps 
to lie taken, in the meanwhile, to bring the subjects of the IiidianisA- 
tk>n of the Aimy, the Territorial aid Auxiliary Forces more under the 
influence of the Central Legislature/’ In moving the addition of theso 
words to the resolution, Mr. Rai gachai iar said that there was 1 o 

necessity for justifying his support to the resolution for the appointment 
of a Royal Commission. The Resolution did rot exclude the idea of 

a Round Table Conference aid a Convention, and a Royal Commis- 
sion could go haid in hand with a Round Table Conference, or with 
a CONVENTION. It was rather a remarkable feature of the time that 
Indians, who had been advocating till 1919 appointment of a Royal 
Commission for cvcTy ill, opposed now the idea of a Royal Commission. 
No doubt this feeling was partly due to the proceedings of the Lee 
Commission, but Indians should not l»e guided by one such. For instance, 
the steps whi<h the Government had taken to carry out the resolutiois 
of Sir Sivaswami Iyer were ut satisfactory, and if there was no Indian 
to influence the course of action, the process would be slower and more 
tedious. What he wanted, therefore, was that an Indian Minister should 
be associated with the Commandcr-ii, -Chief, to be in charge of the 

three subjects mentioned in the amendment and to lie answerable to 

the Legislature for them. 

Mr. G. A. NATESAN moved the appointment of a deputation to 
work for the furtherance of the objects ’ mentioned in the resolution 
asking for a Royri Commission, the deputation to consist of Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, Mr. Sastri. Dr., Annie Besant and some others who 
would be appointed later. He said that Sir Malcolm Hailey in trying 
to that the Liberals and the Swarajists had different ends in view 

had misrepiesented the position. There were fundamental differences 
between the Swarajists and the Liberals in other directions but on the 
fiuestioN of demand for the introduction of responsible Government there 
was absolutely no differences of opinion between them. 

If the Government of India thought that there was difference, it 
must bo completely out of touch with the people or incapable of 
reading the real pulse of the nation. He hoped I-ord Reading would 
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understand the spirit o! men like Lord Minto and 'Lord Chelmsford 
and agree to a Commission. He believed the deputationrwould do valuable 
service in getting support in England. 

The resolution was carried and also the following resolution moved 
by Dr. Annie Besant : 

“ That the Convention shall meet for its first session on April Slat 
and 22 nd and such other days as may be necessary at Allahabad." 

SIR TEJ BAHADUR SAFRU in bringing the session to a. dose 

spoke at length on the debate in the Assembly and dealt with the 
points put forward by the Government. He said that the conditions 
enumerated by the Home Member as retarding the advance provided 

the best argument for appointing a Royal Commission or a Round Table 

Conference with a view to find a solution for them. The debate in 
the Assembly had left him sad, because it was devoted more to secure 
dialectic victory over the other than to treat the question seriously. 

As to whether the declamation of August 20th, 1917, promised 
Dominion Status or Responsible Government, he hoped, for the good 
name and reputation of the Government here and the Government in 
England, that there was no such seriousness behind the definition of 
that character (Applause). As for the debate, it showed the remarkable 
fact that the Liberals and Swarajists stood together in respect of lines 
for Constitutional Advance, namely, that only the Army and Foreign 
and Political Resolutions were to be excluded. As to the 'plea that 
the Reforms must be worked for ten years he said that the provision pf 
the Government of India Act did not exclude the appointment of a 
Royal Commission earlier, and he ohallenged any other legal interpreta- 
tion, and referred to Mr. Montagus reply to Col. Wedgwood in tile 
House of Commons in justification of ‘ an earlier appointment of a’ 
Commission if conditions warranted it. He did not belong to the party, 
who thought that the Government of India Act was a mere imm^uflage; 
at the same time the fact remained that a bulk of the people in the 
country did' not accept it, and this fact could not be ignored; the result 
was that since the introduction of the Reforms, activities have been 
directed to destructive rather than constructive channels only in thif 
country. Regarding the working of the present Constitution, he said 
that some Ministers had been making very uncomfortable speeches about 
the working of Diarchy. Apart from that, so far as the Central Goy- 
eixment was concerned, there was . no getting away from the fact that: 
an irremovable Executive face to face with an o^erhelming majority of' 
non-officials could cot continue, and the Government under suoh circumsv 
tances could not bring forward measures wit i any courage because of 
the absense of any party to fall book upon. He was in favour of 
finding a formula to get over the communal difficulties, «nd whatever 
agreement was arrived at to embody it in a statute. As for the question 
of defence, the scheme of the Indi&nisation sanctioned by the Goverjr 
ment would mean waiting for some centuries (Laughter). He hoped, 
therefore, that the Conference or a Commission would lay down a 
course whioh would enable Indians, in a resonable course of time, to 
acquire the control of the Army when sufficient supply of Indian- 
Officers was available. Therefore by postponing the apjpointmeyt of the 
Commission they were not solving the question of self-defence* but 
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delaying it. Continuing, ho referred to the appointment of the Lee 
Commission. lie said that the increasing association of Indians anc\ 
establishment of Responsible Govcriimcnt stood together, and hy appoint* 
ing tlits Lee Com mission without at the same time examining question 
of the Constitutional advance, they had prejudiced the cause of the 
advance. Sir Malcolm Hailey had asked that Services would like to 
know where they stood. His reply was that the people of India 

would like to know where they stood with regard to the Services. 
Before the Rcfoims, the Services were the custodians of all power, and 
even under the Rcfoims they possessed large powers. Indians wanted 
the Services to approximate to the position of the Services in England, 
aid the whole question should have been examined together by a Royal 
Commission. As it was, he >vas afraid the Lee Commissions Report 
might prejudice the cause of the Constitutional advance. He, however, 
assuied the Sei vices of our readiness to meet their legitimate grievances. 
'Hie Government of India must have received their orders from the 

Home Cover? mci t. Indeed, the Home Member had said that that was so. 
lie realised that the Labor Party had rot been in office too long and 

that it had still to find its legs to stai d on. He, for one, did rot 

take I he present position as reflecting the Lobcr Party’s considered, 
settled and final decision, aid from the obser various of Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald and Mr. Trevelyan to show their real views about India, 
lie was sure that under such circumstances it would bo suicidal to 
adopt any tar ties in India which might make the position of the Labor 
Paity more difficult, in future, so far as India was concerned (Hear, 
hear). The difficulties might not be understood by those who had not 
held office (Laughter). labor must not, therefore, be hustled. Labor 
was pledged to grant India Self-Govcri ment, and now that labor* was 
in power, it was in a position to deliver the goods.- They must not 
therefore make its task difficult, at the same time they must consider 
the existence of strong and poweiful interests working against India. 

National Convention Established 

The National Convention was established at Allahabad on the 22nd 
April 1921. Hirer, preliminary meetings were held for informal dis- 
Mission arranging the order of business. Everyone present took the 
Pledge outlining the essentials of the Constitution for establishing in 
lidia Dominion Rule or Swaraj, thus placing hei in the position of a 
Free Nation within the Commonwealth, us defined by the Congress 
Resolution of 1914. The Convention members numbered 241, including the 
General Cornu il of the National Home Rule League. Every organised 
body working for Home Rule is included in it. - Lilierils, National 
Home Rulers, Swarajists and Independents are all bound by one -common 
pledge. On 22 1 d April took place the foimal meeting fuller account 
of which is reserved for the next issue of this Quarterly. 
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Memorandum to the Prime Minister* 

Eailj' in the year the British Auxiliary of Mrs. Bes&nts 
National Conference sent out a question to Labour and Liberal 
candidates to the last General Election in England asking them if 
they would support in parliament, if elected, the issue of a Royal 
Commission to India to explore die Act of 1919 for accelerating 
the Reforms. 150 M. P's pledged to support the proposal. The 
following memorandum was accordingly sent to the Prime Minister 
by the British Auxiliary of the Indian National Conference on 
8th February 1924 soon after Labour came into office. 

Sir.— The signatories to this Memorandum are the Executive officera 

of the British Auxiliary of the Indian National Conference, and the 

Memorandum is presented on behalf of the members of the Organisation. 

2. The Indian National Conference is an organisation which was 

formed at Raisina, Delhi, on February 1*2, 1923 ; it is composed of 

members of the Indian Legislature and representatives from Political 
Associations who are in favour of working the Montagu-Cholmsford Reforms. 

3. The object of the Organisation is to secure the recognition of the 

right of India to be an equal partner in the Commonwealth of free 

Nations united by the Crown of H. M. George V. and it seeks to estab- 

lish this right as speedily as possible by Parliamentary means. 

4. The declarations of the Labor Party in Labor and (he Social thrift 
(1918): “with regard to that great Commonwealth of all races, all colors, 
all religions and all degrees of civilisation that we call the British Empire, 
the Labor Party stands for its maintenance and its progressive develop- 
ment on the lines of Ix>cal Autonomy and 'Home Rule’ all round ; the 
fullest respect for the rights of each people, whatsoever its color, to all 
the Democratic Self-Government of which it is capable, and to the 
proceeds of its own toil upon the resources of its own territorial home ; 
and the closest possible co-operation among all the various meihbers of 
what has become essentially not an Empire in the old sense, but* a 
Britannic Alliance ” ; coupled with consistent support to the principle of 
granting to India the status of a Dominion as speedily as possible 
afforded by the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster (Rt. Hon. Col. J. C. 
Wedgwood. M. P., D. S. O.) and by the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Treasury (Mr. B. C. Spoor. M. I\), lead us to believe that the presen- 
tations made in this Memorandum will receive the immediate and 
sympathetic consideration of His Majesty’s Ministers, and be followed by 
Appropriate action. 

A. We would draw your attention to the fact that the Declaration 
of Hia Majesty’s Government of the 20th August, 1917, emphasised by 
H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught at the opening of the Indian Assembly, 
stands on record as the considered policy of Britain, and it has been 
Accented by the mass of the Indian people as an irrevocable pledge. Any 
policy pursued by H. M.’s Ministers which has the semblance or appear- 
ance Of stultifying, modifying or weakening the - letter or the spirit of this 
pledge^ or which unduly delays its complete realisation, tends to alienate 
Indian public opinion ; and morever gives color to the statements of those 
who ftesire to destroy the British connection with India and who will 
wet neglect the opportunity which such a policy presents them to 
Anther their political ends. 

11 
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6. Wo baye every reaeon to believe that the overwhelming majority 
of tho Indian people are willing and even anxious to maintain the 

1 connection with Britain ; Uut we must point out that if H, Ms Minister* 
fad to realise and to understand the feeling in India in support of a 
policy of Bespon«Ue Self-Rule, the danger of a considerable growth of 
the present Separatist movement is immediate and considerable. Any talk 
-of resorting to foroe to maintain the British supremacy merely inflames 
violent opinion and inevitably leads to disastrous consequences, as has 
keen shown in the case of America in 1776, and more recently in 
Ireland. We feel oonvinoed that H. M's Ministers would prefer to 
emulate the examples of Lord Durham and Sir Henry Campbell-Banner* 
man and so create a. bond which will be unbreakable between India and 
Britain as is the tie between the Self-Governing Dominions and Britain. 

7. We have been led to make the foregoing statement because un- 
fortunately the policy which has been pursued of late by your predeces- 
sors in office has given rise, ai.d with justification, to a grave suspicion 
if the good faith of Britaiu in its relations with India. This suspicion 
has been reflected in the recent elections to the Indian Legislatures and. 
Its been a principal contributory cause of the defeat of the Constitu- 
tional Parties that desire to co-operate in the working of the Reforms. 
It is possible that a serious deadlock may result, which cannot but add 
to the difficulties of administration, will tend to inflame public opinion, 
militate against the well-being of the people, and be fraught with grave 
■danger to the British Commonwealth. 

J*. We would draw your attention to the fact that at present India 
has got a paitial element of Responsibility in the Piovinoes and no. 
Responsibility in the Central Government. The feeling is growing that 
the continuance of the principle of Diarchy is no longer tenable and in 
many responsible quarters it is held that the time has come when full 
Autonomy should be granted to the Provinoes. As regards the Cental 
Government, the position is delicate and unnatural. It has to deal with a 
Jarre non-official majority in the Lower House, the growing power of 
which eanrot be ignored, yet it must perforce submit to the direction, 
control and superintendence of the Secretary of State. 

■ . 9. The power wielded by the Secretary of State is not illusory.; 
An uneasy feeling prevails in India that it is constantly being used 
against the interests of India, a feeling even shared by members of the 
European community, as references to the . files of Anglo-Indian journal* 
will show. At the inception of the Government of India Act, it wae 
Relieved that the power of the Secretary of State was a reserved powef 
fMy to be used in exceptional circumstances, and never when the 
Government of India and the majority of the Assembly were in accord* 
(In fact, the Parliamentary Joint Committee recommended that the 
Secretary of State should not use his overriding . powers in cases whose 
Ae Government of India and the Indian Legislature are agreed in matter* 
m administration or policy.) The policy pursued by your predecessor 
Kgis shattered this belief. Obviously, the India Office and the Governs 
mot of India are silent as to when this power is used but the* belief 
prevails, in both European and Indian circles in India, that it was . used 
to 'prevent the adoption of certain recommendations, of the Iafboepe 
C omnus s i on much desired in Indm, and on the oooasion of the Coffib* 
ttan of the Seh Tax. 
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10. The Certification of the Salt Tax has probably done more than 
anything else to give color to the propaganda of those who maintained 
that the Montagu-Chelrasfoid Reforms were illusory, and who oontented 
that there was no real design on the part of Britain to give complete 
Self-Government to India. Proposed in 1022, when the Budget showed 
a deficiency of £21,000,000, it was rejected by the Assembly. The 
Government of India acted constitutionally and accepted the decision of 

\its Parliament. In 1 **23, when the deficit was only two and a half 
million pounds, ar.d despite the fact that the Secretary of State had in 
hand more than fourteen million pounds being the profit of the Gold 
Currency Reserve investments, the Tax was again proposed. Decisively 
rejected by tbe Assembly, the power of Certification was used and the 
tax was imposed. This flouting of the considered opinion of an elected 
body on such a vital question as the imposition of taxation was a 
negation of every fundamental principle of Self-Government. And it is 
hardly to be wondered that those who stood for co-operation and tbe 
working of the Constitution were defeated at the election. 

11. The imprisonment of political offenders, not charged with 
violent action, and particularly the detention of Mahatma Gandhi, has 
also aroused deep suspicion concerning the bona fid^s of the British 
Government regarding its desire to extend Self-Government to Ipdia. 
The Labor Party has unhesitatingly condemned both the Tsarist and 
the Soviet Governments of Russii for pursuing this policy towards poli- 
tical opponents, and it has always recognised that such methods, instead 
of destroying the opinions, materially increase the followings of those who 
are imprisoned. 

12. The treatment and Btatus of Indians in the territories of tbe 
Crown under the direct control of H. M s Ministers, particularly in the 
prp|> 0 B 6 d dual standard of citizenship in the Empire for Indians and 
Europeans as exemplified in the Kenya case, has stirred the whole ol 
the Indian people. This decision has apparently set at naught the de- 
clarations of H. M. Queen Victoria and H. M. George V. 

13. -The despatch of the Secretary of State in 1922 his created 
profound disappointment and resentment. It would appear as if your 
predecessors in office had done everything in their power to make difficult 
the path of those who, relying on the pledged word of Britain, honestly 
accepted the .Reforms as a step on the road to Self-Rule ; and attempted 
to work loyally and sinoerely in co-operation with the Government, 
feeling that ly so doing they would hasten the day when India would 
take hor place as an equal partner in the British Commonwealth. 

14 . We feel sure that a Labor Government has no desire to pursue 
a policy in regard to India when it is similar to that which lost America 
and produced euch tragic consequences in Ireland, and therefore it will 
take immediate steps to convince the people of India that it intends 
to carry out the pledge of 1917, both in the spirit and the letter. 

1 6 . The difficulties of the present position may be summarised as 
follows : 

(a) Inconveniences and anomalies in practical administration under a 
system of Diarchy in the Provinces ; 

(b) Difficulty in practice of an irresponsible Central Government 
controlling and superintending the administration of Transferred Depart- 
ments by Ministers responsible to local Legislatures ; 
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J (ei the difficulty of the Central Government having rid nuijority, 

$ctu$l or tacit, in a Legislature with a majority of elected representatives 
pj tie people ; 

(d) The control of the Secretary of State; 

(e) The failure to protect the interests of Indians overseas. 

16. To overcome these real difficulties we are of the opinion that 

full Responsible Government in the Provinces and complete Responsibility 
ip the Central Govern merit, except in the Military, Political and Foreign 
Depaitmei ts, should be established without delay. 

17. To secure this end we suggest the immediate appointment of 
a Commission similar to that provided for in the Government of India 
Act, 1919, for making a full enquiry into the actual working of the 
present Constitution and making recommendations in respect of future 
Constitutional Advance. It is not reasonable that India should be 
condemned to the administration of a faulty Constitution for six long 
years if immediate reform is possible. Ihe statutory provision fpr an 
examination in 1929 should not preclude an examination before that 
date. Only good can come of it. 

18. Further, we suggest that an amnesty be granted to all political 
prisoners not charged or convicted of actual violent crime, and that even 
in the case of the latter a review of the circumstances of each individual 
case be undertaken with a view to a revision, of sentence in all suitable 
cases. We are* convinced that the recent unconditional release of Mahatma 
Gandhi will create a good feeling in India and will do much to quell 
any manifestations of violence. 

19. We also suggest that while we, as do the Indian people, accept 
the responsibilities and implications of Trusteeship for the indigenous 
inhabitants of Kenya, the decisions of the White Paper regarding 
communal electorates, restriction of immigration, and the status of 
Indians be not implemented, and that the Joint Committee of the 
Government of India and the Colonial Office be appointed as speedily 
as possible to' re-examine the whole question upon the basis of equal 
treatment for immigrant communities irrespective of colour. 

20. As sincere believers in the principles of Self-Govoniment within 
the British Commonwealth, a postulate solemnly accepted by the Labor 
Paity, we tiust that H. M.s Ministers will seriously take into considera- 
tion the statements made in this Memorandum, will act quickly along 
the lines suggested* and so help to lay the foundation of a lasting 
friendship between the peoples of Britain an i India. 
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The outstanding feature of the Khilafat movement einee the Cooauada 
Conference in December last has been the serious set back it has 
received from the drastic action of the Angora Nationals not only in 
deposing the Sultan-i-Khalifa, but also in *boluhir~ the institution of the 
Khilafat altogether. That some such thing was going to happen waa 
greatly apprehended but the Khilafatists hoped to influence Angora by 
sending strong deputations representing Moslem feeling in India and 
by joiniug their forces with similar representations from the other 
Moslem countries. The proposal for sending such deputations to Angora* 
Arabia and other Moslem States was mooted so long ago as November 
last but lack of funds and delay in getting passports sanctioned 
by fchff’ Government of India held . them up indefinitely. After the 
Cocanada Congress Maulana Shaukat Ali accompanied by Drs. Kitchlew 
and Syed Mahmood *toured~ in South India and Ceylon and collectod 
funds for the purppse. But serious developments took place tofore they 
could place their representation before Angora. In this connection a letter 
written by the Kt. Hon. Mr. Amir Ali and H. If. the Aga Khan 
to Genl. Ismet Pasha and its publication in the Constantinople papers 
caused a tremendous sensation. The following is the text of this letter 

To His Excellency Glausi T-u.et Pasha, Prime Minister of Turkey.— 

Your Excellency, 

1. .is consistent friends of new Turkey ami in full hym)jathy with lier u*pim- 
lions ns an independent mcmU , r in the comity of tin- five nations of the world, wo 
desire with your pcmiihsion to invite the attention of the Grand National Assembly 
to the very disturbing effects the present uucMtuiu position «*f the Caliph-Imam t 
exercising among the vast populations who belong 10 the Sunni communion. W» 
have noticed with tin* greatest regret that Islam, as a great moral and cohesive force, is 
losing among large stations of the Sunni popualion, owing to tlie diminution in the 
Caliph's dignity and prest igc, its weight and influence. Kor obvious reasons wc do 
not wish to particularise the facts, Inn its absolute n«*oumcy esiuuoi |>e gain? aid, 

2. In the Suitui communion, w • need not out, the spiritual headship 

farm» the liuk which binds the fol’owcrs of Istam as h vast congregation. Wficii 
the Caliphate was in peril from outside attacks, Mussulman feeling all over tlie world 
wan vio ent'y agitated, and the Muh ims of India gave their syuifiathy mul suppott 
«•» the Turkish nation in the belief that in lighting for their indc|H‘iidcuce they wen- 
lighting also for the preservation intact of the institution which symlio jsed Muslim 
ro«jdarity. Throughout Humc critical times we strenuous y pleaded for the Turkish 
cause. Ami a British Muslim organisation lias, ever since the Turku- It a’ inn War in 
Tripoli ami Cyreniaca, de* its energies in endeavouring to alleviate the untod 
suffering aiul distress among the Turkish jifople. Our olisei vat ions ami suggestions, 
tiureforr, we trust, will receive a coiinous hearing fioin Your Excellency's Govirn- 
otuic regarding a question in which we, in eoinnion with ail Mu*’ inis, take tlie 
deepest interest. 

B. It must not bu sup|Niscil for a moment from our remarks that we wish to 
suggest that the pow'er of the people's rcprcsciitni ives hIiou d lx* iu any degree 
curtailed. What we respect fully urge is tlud tin* religious headship iff the Suuni 
world should be maintained intner iu acconlanco with the t$hariyyct. In our opinion, 
any diminutio n in tlie prestige of the Caliph or the elimination of thc| Caliphate As 
a religious factor from the Turkish body-politic would mean the disintegration ef 
Islam and’ it* practical disappearance as a moral force In tin? word— a contingency 
vrbidL we ore sun*, neither tlie Grand National Assembly nor His Excellency the 
PreMmt, Gboxf Mustafa Kemal Fositn, cau view with equanimity. 

4, In our opinion the Caliph-Imam *yml>o!i*rs the. unity of the Sunni commit. 

Il« 
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atom j and' the bet thet he i» » member ot the TarUrii peopje and ie e flrewieleni . 
of the founder of. the Turkish nation gives to Turkey a position pre-eminent among 
Islamic, nations. ' . 

6 For H centuries it has .been the cardinal principle of the AhM-Bimnat, and 
on this, we believe, is the Ijmaa-i-Ummat, that the Caipha, the Vtea-gerent of the 

Prophet, is the Imam of th; Snnni -congregations, and that between him and the 

genera'; body of worshipers there is a nexus which knits together the AhU-Sunnar. 
This mystics! element cannot be eradicated from the ’Muslim mind without creating 
discord in the world of Isam. 

6. Wc need mot remind Your Excellency that even when the Caliph-Imam lost, 
his temporal power the great Kings and Chieftaiiis Bought and obtained from him 
investiture in order to validate their title to ru e and to lead at prayers^ the usual 
concomitant of secular authority - If Islam is to maintain its place in the world as a 

great moral force, the ty ipb’e position and dignity ^ should not, in any m event t tie 

>ess than that of the Pontiff of the Chureh of Rome. 

, 7 . For thesj reasons, Among others equa ly cogent, we as the true friends <d 
Turkey, respectfu ly urge upon the Grand National Assembly and its great and far- 
sighted leaders . the imminent necessity for maintaining the religious and moral 
so.klarity of 'Islam by placing the Caliph Imamate on a basis which would command 
the confidence and esteem of the Muk im nations, and thus impart to the Turkish 
State unique strength aiul dignity. 

This letter was sent to Ismet 'Pasha in a confidential cover and a 
week later the writers sent copies to the Constantinople papers. 
The publication of the letter in Constantinople was followed with dramatic 
suddenness by the arrest cf certain people and of three distinguished 
editors on a charge of high treason before an exceptional “Tribunal of 
of Independence,” t. e., a tribunal independent of the normal legal 
procedure of the country, specially despatched from Angora. The 
Tribunal however soon acquitted the Editore but this sensational affair 
showed how jealous and suspioiouB the Turkish Republic wqs of any 
thing that came from such staunch friends of Britain as the two august 
writers of the letter. The basis of tbe national law of the New Turkish 
Republic is the separation of the Khilafat from the Sultanaie—the 
religious authority from the sovereignty of the nation. The * Khalifa was.:; 
so long maintained as a religious pontiff but the authority of the Turkish 
State was vested in the Republic and its Grand Nstioncd Assembly. 

The Aga Khans letter was a powerful plea for the restoration of 
the monarchy. There was an almost veiled threat implied in tins. 
The supposed diminution in the Khalif’s dignity and prestige, which is 
but natural from a temporal point of view when he has ceased to foe* 
the head of a powerful state, was regretted by the Aga Khan and 
Mr. Amir Ali who go on to point out that the Indian Muslims tare 
established a claim to speak out on these matters by thei;r services ' to 
the Tukish cause. Open support was given to the monarchist movement 
which challenges the very principles of the new Turkish revolution. .biven jute 
Times’ jrhich cautiously defended the Aga Khan in a leading article 
declared the publication of it to be an indiscretion. A* said Isnd frfrihr 
to an interviewer: — 

“The attitude of the Turkish' Republic- towards the Caliphate has been clearly 
declared by the .law of ‘November 1, 1923. The Grand National Assaalb.y la the 
pillar of the Caliphate, Thdr relations are simply these : The Caliphate^ atifti '* 
a mcred institution foe^ail Moslems, has no, most rights over Turkey than kbasr 
over Egypt, Afghanistan, or any other Moslem country. I have rcorived a letyar-Aaw> 
.‘•the Aga Khan and Mr. Abner All which has also been published in fix aammap BK* 
I. shall never understand this method of publication or' the purpose. »of\phi,prtng ' 
j* letter which was addiened to me. It is alas ^qnite an un p recede n ted thlm to 
publish n letter before it Ink b.en received aiaL rod by tbe person to whom * Js : 
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ai Mw el The letter contains ob.v?mtion* ami suggestions ccncjrniiig the fuiulMucuta' 
law of Tnrkqr. The Aga Khau au«l Mr. Ameer A'i cjmnoi po«ib!y claim to Imv* 
the right, the knowledge, ami the cxp*rieitc; to^pu, forward observations ami nngg.M- 
lions about thr fandam*mta < law of Turkey. From a religious poiit*/ of view a'w* 
iheir absent Ions have no fouiulaMou. T.ieir o vii pub T knt,iona of .a y or ago, when 
the Butanate wan abo’inliiL are in absolute contradiction with their present state- 
ments. fn short, although I <1<» uk <lc?m it neccasnry to go into the (liseasskm from 
the *e:igious point- of view, iv. is no; iliffiuu t to see that their c airns hav ; n<» 
foumlation whatever. U is a so u my s. ivy to m* what v aims »U» Aga Khan amt 
Mr. Araier A : i have got to make suggestions aiul observations in the name of tli 
Sunn is." 

The disoontent arising from the decree of Novomber let which did 
. f even allow criticisms about the condition of the Caliphat had been 
growing steadily more and more outspoken since the Allied evacuation of 
Constantinople which removed the most pressing need for internal union. 
Turkey had emerged from her victorious struggle in a terribly exhausted 
and impoverished condition. The feelings of disillusionment, dissatis- 
faction and unrest caused by all these inevitable social and economic 
difficulties bad been exacerbated by the political events of the last few 
weeks. Rightly or wrongly, the ‘ intelligentsia” of Constantinople was 
thoroughly upset by the unexpectedly swift manner in which the Republic 
was proclaimed aud by the apparently vast accumulation of powera in 
the hands of the new President, Ghazi Must* phi Kemil Pasha. Above 
ail, that section of the Constantinople Press which hid already hinted its 
discontent with the undefined position of the Caliph was further stung 
into sharper opposition and criticism by the insulting abuses hurled at 
the House of Ottoman by some of the republican journals. 

Into this heated atmosphere there suddenly came the bomb-shell of 
the Aga Khans letter. The Government decided that it was time to 
call a halt to the ever-increasing stream of what, it must frankly b;i 
admitted, was often captious, impatient, and unjust criticism, and acted 
on the old method of mowing down thd heads of the tallest peoples. 
Further, there was distiuct annoyance at the fact that such a letter on suoh a 
subject should have been written in English. Consequently the most 
fantastic theories ran current as to the letter having been, if not actually 
conoopted, at least published with the oonnivanoe of the British Kmbisiy 
in Constantinople, and it was broadly hinted that the whole episode 
was a British intrigue designed to restore the Sultanate in the persons 
of either the actual Caliph Abdul M^jid or the deposed Sultan, Wahib- 
ud-din. 

It was frequently stated by the older school of Turks in 

Constantinople that the Anatolian paasant was fanatically devoted to 

the Caliph and to the conception of his Padishah; that many of 
the Nationalists Army would never have taken up arms again under 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha if they had not been convinced that they were 
lighting for the liberation and honour of the Sultan, and that to this day 
many of the ignoraut peasants of Anatolia do not know that th? Caliph 
had been stripped of his temporal powers. Angora Deputies, however, 
utterly pooh-pooh such a suggestion as ridiculous. The Anatolian passant, 
they declare, is no more attached to the Caliphate than the Russian 
raoqjiks proved to be attached to the Tssr. It was ridiculous to 

speak any longer of Turkish religious fanaticism. Many Tusks dirt 
nut go inside a mosque once in a year. Several Deputies insisted tha*. 
since the Grand National Assembly had laid down the mode of electing 
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iuture Caliphs, ai:d since it voted His Majesty’s Civil list, the exa*t 
status of the Caliph was a purely internal affair of Turkey. 

From the Turkish point of view, there are many, enemies of Turkey 
and of Islam who, under the pretence of anxiety for Islam .herself, 
intrigue against Turkish security, and only aim at having on the. Throne 
of the Caliph some one* sufficiently amenable to outside influences to 
keep Turkey weak and Islam in a state of tutelage. The Sultanate 
—even the present Dynasty— has acquired* a sinister reputation in 
this respect, and the treachery of the late deposed Sultan (for 
actively to oppose the Angora movement was treachery in Turkish 
Nationalistic eyes' was the culminating point. Angora resolved that never 
more should the old “regime” revive. The Sublime Porte, with its 
intrigues and inefficiencies, and the Palace with all its degrading 
entourage of enuchs and all, were to be eliminated. That was why ' any 
movement— no matter by whom sponsored— to increase the Caliph's prestige 
or authority at that juncture became suspect. 

Meanwhile King Hussain, “Britains faithful Arab Ally”, was moving 
up and down Arabia throughout the month of January. An appeal was 
going round to the people of Arabia, started and inspired by whom it 
is not clear, except that Reuter’s and the London Times’ disclaimer 
looked significant, to acclaim Hussain as the “Caliph of Arabic Islam.” 
It should be rioted, however, that it was Britain who instigated Hussain 
to rise in rebellion against Turkey during the late war, and since then 
the movement of the ‘ Arab Ally ’ has always been looked with great 
suspicion by Angora. The volume of other intrigues that were directed 
against the young republic of Angora, jealous of the their hat'd' fought 
independence secured against the mightiest odds at Lausanne, is of course 
not known outside Angora. But the exasperated Turks did not wait .long. 
On March 4th the whole Moslem world was convulsed with the news 
that the Khalifa and ex-sultan Abdul Majid was deposed, banished from 
Constantinople and the Khilafat as an institution was abolished. 

On Feb. 28th Deputy Sarouhan Bey proposed a resolution in the 
Angora Assembly demanding the suppression of the Khalifate, the exclu- 
sion of the Commissay of Religious affairs from the Turk Cabinet, add the 
total abolition of the theological schools and tribunals. And on the opening 
of the Assembly Mustafa Kamal Pasha, as President of the Republic, referred 
in strong terms to the safeguarding of the Republic “at present and in 
future from all attacks” by “purging religion from all political ties 1 ’ which 
constituted “the vital issues of the moment”. . On March 3rd the deposition 
of the Khalifa was ratified and bis expulsion is thus described 

‘At 2 o’clock in the morning the Vali of Constantinople and the Director 
General of Public Security, accompanied by the police, .proceeded to 
the Dolmabagche Palace, where they oidered the Khalif to seat himself 
tipon the throne. The deoree ordering his deposition was then read, After 
which the Khalif was ordered to desoend the throne and make arrangements 
for his immediate departure. An hour later, accompanied by his two wiycp 
and his son, he was motored to Chatalja on the frontier* where a 
special . train awaited his departure to Switserland. 

This news sent a thrill of anguish throughout the Moslem World 
The Central Khilafat' Committee at Bombay sent cables to Angora mid 
to Mustafa Kemal to have authentic information. 
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MUSTAFA KAMALS CABLE 

Ail authoritative cable regarding the abolition of the Khilafat was 
received on March 10th from Mustafa Kamal Pasha. It said: — 

“ The law agreed to by the Grand National Assembly » Turkey, is am 
follow8 : 

(1) The Khalifa has boon deposed; 

(2) Tfee Khilafat office boing essentially contained in tho sense and 
meaning of Government and Republic is abolished. The existence of a 
separate Khilafat offico within the Turkish Republic proved to be dis- 
turbing to the foreign and internal political union of Turkey. From 
another side the Khilafat office idea, which has been conserved since 
ages to ealise the basis of a united Muslim Government in the world 
has never been realised, 'and on tho contrary lias been a constant cause 
of strife and duplicity among the Muslims, whereas the real interests 
accept 'as a principle that tho social associations may constitute them- 
selves into independent governments. Tho spiritual and mil Irond betweou 
Muslim v nations is understood in tho signification of tho sacrod verse 
«l«f a mul mominoun ikhva. — Mustafa Kamal.” 

REPLY TO KAMAL PASHA 

, f In reply to the above the following cable was sent by tho 
Central Khilafat Committee and the Jamiat-ul-UIcma, to the President, 
Republic, Angora: — “In a special joint mooting of the Working Com- 
mittees of the Khilafat organisation aid J am iat-ul-U Ionia it was 
resolved to communicate the following message to tho National Assembly 
through Your Highness Your cable is 1 ot dear. Has tho National 
Assembly abolished ‘ only the separate oflicc of the Khalifa instituted 
recently by it ai.d has instead agreed to acknowledge tho allegiance to 
the President of the Republic rot only as the head of tho Turkish 
State hut also as the “ Khali fat-ul-Muslimin ”, or is tho Assembly as the 
executive of the Turkish Republic not prepared to accept any respon- 
sibility for the historic Islamic institution called Khilafat? The. news 
so far received from Tuikeyr: regarding the abolition of tho Khilafat has 
caused deep distress ai d consternation among your Indian Muslim brethren. 
The' Mussulmans of India aie not paitisai s favouring the rotcntioi! of 
the Khilafat as a monopoly of any particular family -or peiqui&ito of 
•My individual. They entirely dissociate themselves from any desire to 
iuMmeue in the national affairs of their Turkish brethren who are quite 
competent to deal with them. But they are deeply concerned with the 
qu es ti o n of the retention or abolition of the office of the Khalifa itself 
whiter is the very essence of Islamic faith and was designed to maintain 
and toneme the ideal of Islamic brotherhood through a definite and 
weB-established institution. 

. < “ It is true that when in the hour of his need the Khalifa called 
upon the members of the world- wide Muslim brotherhood to assist him 
and* hit nation, the response of the Muslim world was very poor, but 
M ia equally true that this was for want of a properly and effectively 
f UMCtfciifiWg/ Khilafat organisation. As a consequence of this not only 
Ttfsig^fcot 1 the entire Muslim world’ suffered grievously. But we learnt 
dfcfc 1*8(irii in the, terrible school of suffering and awakened at Tast to 
• proper sense of the need of a reformed and renovated Khiiafatf 

Iff 
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The I«K«i Mussahnans expected that Your Highness after achieving 
such a weD-ejntied and signal soooess would rerive Islam’s fundamental 
institution of the Khilsfst purging it of such excrescences as were not 
required by the Shariat but* were the growth of personal greed and 
dynastic ambition and re-establish it on a firm and democratic basis. 
But the entire abolition of the . institution of the Khilafat just at the 
time when the Muslim world was showing unmistakable signs of 
awakening destroys all our expectations. We believe that the Khilafat 
and the Republic are not incompatible with each other and that the 
continuation of the Khilafat after its reform will not only not be 
detrimental to the internal unity of Turkey but will be a source of 
strength to the Turkish nation in it? relations abroad. We would iu 
any case implore Your Highness and the National Assembly not to 
belittle the importance and advantages of the continuation of the 
institution of the Khilafat and its re-establishment on true democratic 
foundations. The existence of the Khilafat does not of course depend 
upon the good-will of any particular Muslim nation or State but Turkey 
as the last great Muslim power is best fitted to remain associated 
with the Khilafat and this connexion we fervently trust will benefit 
not only the rest of the Islamic world but Turkey herself. If the 
National Assembly’s decision abolishes the institution of the Khilafat itself, 
it is bound to cause diversion and dissipation of energy and strength 
in the Muslim world and will open the door to the mischievous ambi- 
tions of hosts of undeserving claimants. Seventy million Indian Mussal- 
mans appeal to their brethren of the National Assembly to reconsider 
their decision so far as it relates to the abolition of the office cf the 
Khilafat itself and to give an opportunity to the delegation of Indian 
Mussalmans which desire to visit Angora to make a fuller representa- 
tion on the subject. Please address reply to Shaukat Ali, President, 
Central Khilafat Committee, Kifayat Ullah, President, Jamiat-Ulema. 5 ’ 

At the some time the Khilafat Committee and the Jamiat issued 
the following statement to allay public feeling. They said : 

“The news received from Turkey regarding the deposition of the 
Khalifa and the abolition of the institution of Khilafat has naturally 
caused great consternation among the Mussalmans and surprised and dis- 
turbed other communities in India while the avowed enemies . of the 
National and Islamic cause, who are ever seeking an opportunity to give 
vent' to their feelings of antagonism and hatred, have been persistently 
preaching that the Turks themselves have done away with the institution 
of the Khilafat whidi was the tainm. d'etr* of the entire Khilafat move- 
ment in India. Our Indian brethren in general, and Mussalmans in 
particular, should realise that the present regrettable progress Qf events 
baa brought us face to face with a situation which puts our judgment 
and determination to a very severe test Moments such as these act as 
determining factor* in the lives of nations and their strugrle for greatness. 
We shouki therefore face the situation like men possessing the strength, 
determination and resolution which alone can lead to success and not let 
ourselves be earned away by .the flood of adverse critioism Eke pieoes of 
kteaw devoid of any wiH or judgment, lot should we, at a crisis like this 
-when we ' should put in the kst ounce of energy and effort inso tigs 
«truggfe, give up the fight out of sheer despair and hopelessness. 
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**It is immaterial to us whether or not our opponents desire correctly 
to understand and appreciate our obligations and the manner in which 
we try to meet them, but we ou our part should lie under no delusion 
with regard to the nature and goal of our activities. 

“It » well-known to every Mussalmon that Khilafat in Islam connotes 
State and that it is the duty of evory Muslim to sacrifice his all and 
even to lay down his life for the maintenance and preservation of Hfe 
integrity when threatened. Four year ago the last groat Muslim power was 
surrounded by enemies on all sides and even the Mussulmans of Africa 
aid India who were in the grip of foreign domination were arrayed in 
aims against it. We tried to discharge our obligation to the best of our 
abilities and, praise be to God. our efforts met with success. The question 
»s to the constitution of this last great Muslim State, and whether the 
men at the helm of its affairs are discharging their duties properly and 
satisfactorily, is a matter connected with the internal rcfoim and organi- 
sation of the Moslem society, and just as it was our duty to safeguard 
the interests of Islam n gainst outside attacks it is our religious duty to 
rxeit ourselves for interne! reform also. For centuries imst we have 
l*coii the victims of external calamities. If we mean to live it is essen- 
tial that wo should prepare ouisolves to comliat, lmt our goal is clear 
md our aims are not doubtful. They are not the result of fortuitous 
circumstances or passing events but are the outcome of recognised and 
acknowledged religious principles and beliefs. So long as these remain intact 
there can be no deviation from tho path we have chosen for ourselves. 

“Not only do we mean to protest- and preserve this last independent 
aid powerful Muslim State against its opponents , ;d enemies, but wo also 
desire to see it constituted and organised on proper principles of Shariat 
of Islam. If tho present administration of Turkey are pursuing a wrong 
course, should it bo upset ? Should we not rather apply ouraelves with 
greater energy and determination to turn them from the wrong course 
they are following and devote all efforts towards the rectification of the 
mistake. 

“The mcmliers of the Central Khilafat Committee and .Tamiatml- 
Ulcma are in direct tclegraphir communication with the Government of 
Turkey. Tho answer received in reply to the first telegram of enquiry 
sent by the Central KHv-tat Committee 21s to the extnet situation and 
the telegram sont to Angora after tho receipt of the above havo been 
published for the information of the pulilic. We are confident our 
Muslim brethren will wait for the result of those communications with 
culmiiess and patience. They should continue their efforts undisturbed, 
for on the continuation of our efforts depend the realization of the 
national and Muslim ho]>CB and aspirations. The question regarding our 
future course and line of action and its details depends entirely on 
the result of tho exchange of communications referred to alove. We 
can however say this much at present that if our representations do 
not lead to any satisfactory result then the first important stop we 
should take should be to convene a general conference of all Muslim 
countries in some suitable centre to discuss and find out a solution to 
this most urgent and important problem. We note with pleasure and 
satisfaction that our Muslim brethren in Egypt are at one with us in 
this respect.” 
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TH1 EX-KHALIFB MBJbAGR 

Meanwhile the Ex-Khalif had communicated a message to the whole 
Moslem world bewailing his lot and the abolition of the Khilafat and fcharao- 
terised the act as highly impious. He also declared that the Turkish electors 
had expressly charged the Assembly to continue to serve and uphold Islamic 
traditions. His Majesty, therefore, considered the measure fundamenhdly 
aacnligious and null and void. By its unanimous approval of ? my election 
a year and a half ago to the supreme magistracy of Islam, and the Moslem 
world having confirmed me in the exercise of that august function, and the 
lay Turkish Republic having by its infringement of real national 
sovereignty entirely desisted from all right of participation or interven- 
tion, it is now up to the Moslem world solely that the exclusive 
faculty belongs to pronounce in all authority and with entire freedom 
upon this vital question.” The Ex-Khalif, therefore, invited the most 
authorised chiefs and representatives of Mussalroan communities through- 
out the world to communicate their proposals and concrete contribu- 
tions as soon as possible to the assembly of a grand religious intar- 
Islamio Congress, which he proposed to convoke at an opportune time 
and place, in order to adopt a decision required by the situation. To 
secure the support of the Indian Moslems, the Ex-Khalif also sent a cable 
to Mr. Mahomed Ali at Aligarh, to which the latter replied that while not 
interfering with the purely national affairs of Turkey, Indian Mossaknans 
are determined to maintain the sacred Khilafat. 

There was a strong rumour also that the British Govt, was scheming 
with the Ex-Khalif to bring about a state of religious war, and a question 
of bringing over the Ex-Khalif to India to enlist Indian support was also 
mooted. All those however proved futile, especially on the strong stand 
taken by Switzerland, where the Ex-Sultan had taken asylum, not to permit 
any political intrigue and propaganda by supporters of the Sultan Abdul Majid. 

The trouble which the Aga Khan and Mr. Ameer Ali foresaw long 
ago actually arose. Claimants for the Khilafat were put forward from several 
countries and the enemies of • Islam got busy to foment inter-Islamic 
jealousies- King Hussein of Hedjaz was proclaimed Khalifa in Iraq. The 
Trans- Jordania Govt, and Mesopotamia also proclaimed him Khalif. Another 
Khalifa was sought to be pitched up in Egypt While some wily Britishers 
cyan . suggested the name of the Nizam of Hyderabad for an* Indian Khalif 1 

Alarmed at these rapid developments the Presidents of the Central Khilafat 
Committee of India and .Jamiat-ul- Ulema Hind cabled on the 1 5th March to 
the Sharif Sahib of Mecca “Indian Mussalmans have read with very gregfc 
astonishment the announcement in certain quarters of your previous 
declaration that you did not desrre the Khilafat: and your acceptance of the 
principle that this was a matter for the entire Muslim World to decide. 
Indian Mussalmans agree with a similar view of the Egyptian Ulema; and 
earnestly hope for cessation of such premature announcement The 
Khilafat.. question does not depend on the wishes or opinion ofanydetaclr 
ed group of men but rests wholly on the considered judgment of the entire 
MusW world.” 

' ‘ A •malar cablegram was sent to the Prudent, Jamiat-id^Ufemh, 
Cairo, -and the support of Egypt wee sought to the —Indiatr SB# 
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. The Calcutta Khilafat Conference 

On March 19 th the Khilafat Conference was opened in Calc u tt a in 
the Halliday Park with Moulana Mahomed AH as the Pi t rident. 
Delegates attended from all over India. The Conference lasted for 3 days. The 

Chairman of the Reception Committee, Maulana Abdur Rauf, m the 

course of his Urdu address doplorod the action of the Turks and 
suggested that a Conference of the whole Muslim world should at once 

bo held cither in tigypt or in Persia to scttlo the question of the 

Khilafat. 

The President, Mr. Mahomed Ali, gave a historical resunio of the 
Khilafat inovcmont during the past fivo yoars and laid bare the 
position of Indian Mussalmans. Regarding their support of the Turks 
during the war which had boon adversely criticised in Angora, he said : 

‘Circumstanced as wo were, it was not possible for us in India 
to render any military assistance to our Turkish brethron and 
since the Government was hostile to our aspirations towards religious 
solidarity, tho richer men in the community, who havo mostly been 
lacking in courage where Government is concornod, could not assist the 
Turkish brethren with funds, so that it was only tho poor who cduld 
assist them even with money. But everything that was possible for a 
subject nation to do was being done by us, and the contributions of 
Indian Mussalmans in money, although not great enough to provide 
munitions of war to continue the fight for any considerable length of 
time, indicated our moral supiwrt, and the pressure that we brought 
upon the Government could not be considered ^inappreciable. No one 
can accuse me of overrating the contribution of India to Turkish success, 
in war or in diplomacy, because i have always said that in the main 
tho battle was fought and won by our Turkish brethren alone. But 
whether our own contribution was in otfoet great or small, there can 
not be the least doubt of our true, heart-felt sympathy with the cause 
of the Khilafat.’ 


TKKATY OF LAUSANNE. 

‘When the Treaty of l^iusunnc was signed two things remained for 
us to do. One was the restoration of the Jajirat-ul-Arab through the 
Mussulmans and ,thc Khilafat. And the other was the rc -establishment 
of the Khilafat itself on a firm democratic basis with a representative 
council of the Mussalmans of the world to assist the Khilafat in its 
great task which had been neglected for generations past but which we 
could not afford to neglect any loiigcr if we are to save tho Khilafat 
from repeated attacks by non-Mosloms and save Islam itself from internal 
decadence/ 

After discussing the question of restoring the Holy l^ands tho Moulana 
referred to the present position of the Khalifat and said : — 

Tt was decided that delegations should go from India to Angora 
and Constantinople as well as to the Hcdjaj and N^jd. Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Palestine had arrived at a common understanding with 
our Moslem brethren abroad with regal'd to the future of tho 
Khilafat. The most disquieting feature oi the situation with regaid to 
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Hilt VM that indications were not wanting that many of the Turks 
who had been, educated Id Europe had beta good dul of Islamic 
spirituality sod were heedlessly rushing into the materialism of Europe. 

To-day we are face to face with the fact that the Island of Arabia 
is still in non-Moslem hands and that we cannot rely upon the rulers 
set up by England in portions of that island to assist in freeing our 
Holy Lftnd from non-Moslem domination and control and that the very 
champiors of the Turkish Khilafat are alleged to have discontinued 
their four-centuries old connections with that Khilafat It may seem 
that we are more Arab than the Arabs and more Turkish than the 
Turin but if our Islamic obligations are understood it will be apparent 
aW. all that we are is Moslems. As Moslems we who are not Arabs 
cannot let the Arabs hand over the dominion over the Island of Arabia 
to .'non-Moslems an d as Moslems, once moie we cannot countenance a 
•action of the Turkish nation disconnecting its national Government 
jboiii the Khilafat. 

. " ' Proceeding to expound the Khilafat policy as he understood it, 
Moulana Mahomed Ali said : 

Islam, as preached and practised by the last of the prophets, was 
Jbe culmination of all prophecy. Mussalmans are to preach this faith 
to mankind and to persuade the world to conform to the tenets of 
Islam, and since practice is essential for faith and mere belief is not 
ssdBeieiit, there must be an organisation which should see that freedom 
to pregch as well as to profess is preserved and there must be at 
least a part of God's earth where our professions should be practised 
without any let or hindrance. 

< The Khilafat is such an organisation with the Khalifa as the 
personal centre and the- Jajirut-ul-Arab as its local centre. Every 
Musahnan is a soldier in God’s peace-loving army and the Ktyalifa is 
the Commander of the Faithful and the Generalissimo of that army. 
That army was about to be crushed and its chief commander was to 
have been retained as a captive but our Turkish brethren by their 
sacrifices saved Islam from this disaster. The citadel of Islam, however, 
jWliere even a beaten army would take refuge and prepare* for recom- 
mencing hostilities, is in the enemy’s hands and until and unless we 
restore the Jajiiut-ul-Arab to the Khalifa our victory is incomplete and 
bur future is' insecure. But the reported action of some of our Turkish 
brethren with regard to the Khilafat would mean that the largest section 
Wf GodY army refutes to serve God and to realise his kingdom dn 
eaith afid this disaster would be far greater for the Mussalmans. 

4he world than anything that had hitherto happened. It" Is true that 
fe&geDeimtione past the Khilafat has not been functioning properly 
effectively as we told our Turkish brethren in our cable to them recently. 
But the revival of the Khilafat is to-day, as it has always been, our 
id<y >ana the< moment we cease to retain that as our ideal we ogasc 
to* be Modems as well 


DAMCWt HOUR* 

Matcriitton is at its height to-day in Europe so much so .that* 
even ; sow of the governing dseasg-.'fa Turkey do not seem ti 

it, but there are not wanting unmistakable signs th JHM* 
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that this is Europe's darkest hour before dawn and muo the dawn 
itself will not any longer be delayed. Men like Mr. H. G. Wells have 
given expression to their own faith which they call modern, and but 
for a few remnants of their early upbringing as Christians am! of their 
more recent materialism mid overweaning confidence in their own 
knowledge their modorn faith is no other than the most ancient faith 
of Islam, the genesis of which forms repeatedly a chapter of the Koran. 
It is nothing but the recognition of the solo sovereignty of God, 
the resignation of the human to the divine will or rather the realisa- 
tion of the identity of the human with the divine purpose of life which 
is summed up in the well-known creed of Islam : ‘There is no God 
but God.’ For a world so situated it will be the greatest disaster if 
any soction of Muasalmans discard the ancient faith of Islam and instead 
of re-organising the institution of Khilafat with a world- wide brotherhood 
above all national rancour and ill-will and with the ideal of dethron* 
ing War and substituting Peace deckles to discontinue that institution itself. 

The President next dcilt with the question of the Khilafat activity so 
far as it concerned Government, and emphasised that the restoration of 
the Jajiru trill- Arab was necessary before Indian Mussulmans as Khilafa- 
tifjts could make their peace with Government. 

MAULAN A SAllID 110SSAIN AI1MAI) 

On the Conference meeting the next, day Maulana Kabul Hussain Ahmad, 
an ex" president of the Khilafat Conference, gave a religious exposition of the 
Khilafat, and in the course of a long urdu speech said : — 

The Prophet has said that the best kind of jehad is to speak the 
truth to an oppressive king. In India where to raise 11 voice in defence 
of the Khilafat is a heinous crime, still the Moslems havr not budged 
ail inch. They have done *he best of jehad. In tin* teeth of all op" 
pression by Govt, they have helped the 'lurks with money and moral 
support. 

SHLDDHI AND COW* KILL,! NO. 

Referring to the counter-meeting of other mosloms under the ins- 
piratici of the Bengal Ministers and Europeans who wanted to create 
a split amongst- the Congress- Khilafat party, lie said : The traitors 
are trying to destroy the Khilafat and eradicate its very spirit from 
the world. A meeting of Moslems, apparently called by the ministers, 
was held day before yesterday on the Mtidan, to consider Khudhi, 
•Sarigathan, cow-killing and the other problems. The real motive underlying 
was to create discoid between Hindu « and Moslems. But, 1 ask why 
no action has been taken against the Christian missionaries who arc daily , 
converting thousands to Christianity '! 

When in Mecca, l enquired of Sharif llosscin if he ever aspired to 
be independent and to revolt against the authority of the 'lurks. Sharif 
llosscin, in the Khair-Kaaba, swjre by God that he had no such intention. 
But to-day wc find his son trying to secure for his father the high jost 
of Khalif of the Moslem World. The Khilafat has Ikjcii divided inlo two. 
One ie, the Khilafat that has been given by the gons of Adam, whether, 
Indian or European, Muslim, or Christian or Hindu. Ifc is asked by 
some of our brothers how a man can be the Khalifa of Cod, but 1 beg 
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-ay tlmt if a man can be the son of God, why cannot 1>e ai well his 
vice-iegent on earth. 

KHILAFAT KHA.SSA. 

Khilafat Khassa (special) given to one person, who is enjoined 
tu see to the peace of the world and see that people put under his care 
cany out the commandments of God. But this Khilafat must be like 
the Papal authority which is impotent and thrives on the suffercnce of 
the people but has no power to punish even an ordinary thief. To keep 
up the splendour of Islam, to make provision for the administration of the 
>’tate, gild take up aims in defence of religion and country is the duty of 
the Khalifa Khassa. 

We all know what Sharif Hossein has done and we know that he 
cannot as a consequence rightfully claim the Khilafat. So long as the 
Arals were true, the whole Moslem World sided with them, but now, 
when they have broken the traditions of the Prophet, they cannot command, 
and rightfully claim, obedience from the Moslems. Because the Turks have 
to long been cat lying out the oneious duties of the Khalifa very justly, 
the Khilafat naturally remained with the Turks for six centuries. One 
and only one person can be a Khalifa at a time, ar.d there is a ‘Hadeth’ 
of the Piophet to the effect that if in the lifetime of one Caliph another 
claims it. and has not himself declared, then the second one should be 
killed. 

A DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTION. 

The Khilafat is not a personal property. It is an essentially 
democratic institution. The acid test as to any persons claim to the 
office of the Caliph i*r whether the claimant is a fit person for it, according 
to democratic principles. If a man is elected by the representatives of 
the people to be the Caliph, he is to be regarded as such. Similarly 
if by the concensus of opinion of the elected representatives of the 
peoplo the Caliph is found wanting, he may be deposed. It is said that 
the Caliph must l e elected by all the Moslems, but this is imposible and 
impracticable as all Moslems cannot gather at one time and place for 
molding their opinion. Grave icsponsibilities are attached to the post 
of the Caliph aid peihaps it has Lot always been possible for the latter 
Caliphs of the Hcv.so of Ottoman to acquit themselves well. 

It is said that the Indian Moslems have so long been fighting for 
the Khilafat and the Turks, but to-day those very lurks for whom they 
have been agitating have abolished this institution. We were fighting 
against the dismemLerment of the Khilafat and against the enemies of 
Islam uho weie tijing their best to bring about the destruction of 1 urkey. 
The histoiy of Afghanistan will show you the intention of the English 
to destioy all Islamic States. So long as Russia was strong and.a menace 
to India, England tried her best to maintain Afghanistan as a strong 
power, for as a buffer state between Russia and India, she would best serve 
England’s interests. But to-day when Uio menace to India from Russia 
is eliminated, we find the British at once pouncing upon Afghanistan and 
trying to bring it under her subjugation. 

Europe has for long been trying to alienate the Indian Moslems from 
the Turks. In the internal administration of Turkey we should not 
interfere, and without knowing the real situation we should not be carried 
away by the news spread through tbe agency of enemy propagandist 
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ADVIOI GRATIS. 

Referring to the sudden exhibition of solicitous concern of Anglo** 1 
Indian journals for the deposed Khalifa the Moulana said: The 
very papers who not long ago were abusing the Khilafat propaganda 
here are now coming out with long pitiable tales of the danger 
to Islam from the abolition of the Khilafat by the Turks. You 
should understand the real motive of this propaganda. People like 
Mr. Ghuznavi and others, who had never joined the Khilafat before, are 
now giving advice gratis to the people to accept Sharif Hossein as Caliph. 
To me Shaukat Ali is a thousand times better qualified man for the post 
of Caliph than Sharif Kossein. The Arabs have neither railway, nor 

posts, nor telegraphs, nor are they economically self-sufficient. How 

then can such a person as Sharif Hossein claim the Khilafat for himself 7 

After all this, I must tell you that the Turks are the only people fit 

to be the guaidians of Islam and the dignity of the Caliph.” 

The speaker then appealed to the Muslims for contributions to keep 
up the Khilafat to its old glory. 

Resolutions, 

The following resolutions wore sdoptcd at tho second and third day ’a siting 
•i tho Conforonco on tho 20ih and 21st March Inst 

THE TUB KISH *E PUBLIC AND THE KlilLAFAl. 

(1) Tlie Calcutta Khilafat Conference earnestly invites the attention of the 
Mussulmans of India in pnrticnlar and the Mussulmans of the world in general to 
the delicate situation created by the declaration of the Tnrkisu He public with 
regard to the Khilafat. This conference btlievts that the crisis which has 10 un- 
expectedly arisen is a severe trial of their judgment and prudence and of their 
nmty of thought and action, and that nndne haste and precipitancy * are as likely 
to produce dangerous results as nndne delay and neglect. This conference consi- 
ders it essential that Mussulmans should act with patience and prndence instead of 
becoming .unduly excited and permitting themselves to be too readily influenced, and 
that tho views and objects of the men in authority at Angora wbicn are not yet 
clear and need further elucidation should first bo ascertained beyond a shadow of 
donbt and in foil detail. This conference declares its approval of the representa- 
tion jointly cabled by the Central Khilafat Committee and the J'.mJat’U 1 -Ulema 
to Angora and appeals to all Mussulmans that until end unless a conclusive remit of 
theae com mnni cations is arrived at, th*-y will abstain from forming a final opinion and 
they will Tefrain from doing anything likely to disturb unity and jeopardise the 
solidarity of toe Moses lmans of the world. 

/HE JAZIBAT*UL*ABAB. 

( 2 ) The Calcutta Khilafat Conference proclaims that according tc Islamic injunc- 
tions, it is the religions and national duty of the Mussulmans o i the entire world, at All 
time* and in all circumstances, to keep the JszIrat-ul-Arab free from every form of alien 
and non-muslins influences and domination. This Conference, therefore, declares that 
•o long as the Jasnat-ol-Aiab is not completely freed from such influences and domi- 
nation, it will remain the religions and national doty of the Mussulmans of India to 
oontinne to nse nil possible means to e.ttaia this object and that the situation that 
has recently arisen with regard to the Klulafat question does not in the leas; affect 
their duty whether judged by the canons of Islam! 2 law and those of sound policy. 

SHAB1F HUSSAIN CONDEMNED 

(S) The Calcutta Khilafat Conference expresses its regret aod anxiety with re- 
gard to the declaration in cerrain circles In Palestine concerning the d. duration 
of thr assumption f the «.fflx* of Kbalif by Sharifl Husmi* and dederes on behalf 
•f Indian Mussulmans that they are not prepared to accept aoy action taken by 
a particular .group or rjantry without consultation with the Mossalmans ol the 
entire world. 

12 («) 
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TBS INSTITUTION Of TBB KHILAFAT. 

(4) The 'Oalentt* Khilafat Conference confidently, declares that Islamic Khilafat 
signifies Islamic Government, the objeet ot wbioh le the defence el Mm ‘ted of 
the Muslim community end the head of this Government la the Kbdlte .jee he 
it eelled the Chief of - the Faithful. At pities' when all other lelamio OowrasieS 
have orated to exiet and only a few scattered Muslim . states remain, exietesee el 
Islamic Khilafat . mease that the Islamic Government which ie the etioifu is ill the 
Islamic world and poeeeeeee amonget them the greateet degree of temporal power fee 
the championship and protection of the Muslim community and the Islamic shariat 
and le eager to undertake it, is aooepted as the Central lelamio Government* Since, at 
present the Tu'kieh Government possesses those qualifications in a greater measure than 
other lelamio Governments, natuially it is the only one that deserves to retain ibis 
central position. This Conference declares that if the' men in authority In the present 
Turkish Government desire to follow a course which is apprehended to be prejudicial to 
this acceptability of the Turkish Government, then it Is the duty of the MnsUsu of the 
world to invite the attention of the Turkish brothers to the ne cessity of reformation 
and to take all possible steps in this behalf. Mussulmans of India trust that Muslims 
of the world will co-operate with them in this great endeavour and will oonosntrato 
their efforts at the present juncture in the furtherance of this objeet. 

THU DRAFT HINDU MUSLIM FACT. 

(5) The Calcntta Khilafat Conference fully supports the draft Hladu-Maelim 
Pact wbioh the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and the Bengal Provincial 
Khilafat Committee have after j >int consultation and delibrratien adopted. This 
Conference however desires to elucidate the fact that In determining the eommunat 
shares in representation and other privileges in this pact, it ie not intended that 
effect should be given to this distribution of shares by means of any measure to we 
adopted by the existirg legislature or through the instrumentality of the present bureau- 
cratic Government. This Conference declares that all that it intended is that a clear 
and satisfactory decision should be placed bafore the country with regard to the 
representative and other privileges of Hmdns and Mussulmans respectively, to whtoL the 
future national Government of India would give effeot when it is established Thia 
Conference, therefore, views with great disfavour the regrettable efforts which some 
Mussulmans of the Bengal legislative Council have made with regard to this distribu- 
tion of oommuna! shares in that Council and for which they have attempted to seek 
authority in the Bengal Hindn-Musbrn Pact. 



The Akali Mov ement 

Since its baptism of fire at the Jallianwalla Bagh the Punjab has 
had two similar, though much smaller, ordeals to pass through. One 
was at Nankana Sahib in 1921, and the other so late as in February 
last at Jaito in Nabha. The history of the earlier Sikh movement wiL 
he found recorded in previous issues of the HhGlbTfi: //. Of late the 
Akali Sikhs have attracted more and more attention and now they 
virtually sway the whole community. The name “ Akali ” is derived 
from aKaL, meaning God, the Death-less. 

After the massacre at Nankana, the volume of Sikh feeling rose 
to a high pitch and the hands of the Akalis were strengthened by 
ji great influx of public sympathy and funds. It was at this juncture that 
Mahatma Gandhi’s ideal of sacrifice and suffering and non-violence was 
impressed upon the Akalis and they adopted that ideal as their creed. 

The last great Akali martyrdom was at Guru-ka-bagh. This was 
a shrine 14 miles from Amritsar where the Mohnnt in possession was 
as immoral as a Mohnnt could bo, and the Gurdwara Prahhandhak 
Committee failing to reform him, came to a settlement with him allowing 
him to retain the house attached to the shrine while he had to leave 
the shrine to the Committee. Close to the shrine, was a piece of waste 
ground covered with scrub which had always been used for cutting fire- 
wood to cook the food for the pilgrims that visited Guru- ka- Bagh. It 
was “No Man's Land,” untaxod for revenue purposes, and of no value 
to the priest himself— a bit of “jungle.” 'I he pilgrims had obviously 
to be. fed each, day whoever held possession of the shrine, and it had 
l»oen an immemorial custom to cut the wood from this bit of jungle. 
But the ejected priest had been nursing vengeance in his heart ever 
since the day of his ejection. He found an occasion, in this cutting of the 
wood from the jungle, to invoke the protection of the law. He claimed 
the waste ground as belonging to the house and not to the shrine. And Gov- 
ernment officials at once sided with him arid ordered the wood-cutting to 
cease aud established a cordon of military police to protect the disputed 
plot of. ground. Then began the famous passive resistance drama at 
Guru-ka-Bagh the news of which travelled not only over the 1'unjab 
but to the rest of India as well, making the name of this place famous 
in the history of modern times. From every side the Akali Sikhs came 
injuring into Amritsar in order to go out to Gunrka-Bagh and take |*art 
in the cutting of the wood, and pre.iching non-violence, to disobey the order 
and thus court arrest. 

They were composed chiefly of ex-soldiors who had served in 
the Groat War, in Flanders, in Mesopofc, in Last Africa, in Palestine. But 
there were also with them mere youths below the military age, and also 
old veterans who had served in many frontier campaigns and had long ago 
retired from military service. First of all, on their arrival at Amritsar, 
they presented themselves at the Golden Temple in companies, called Jathas, 
aud spent the night there in singing hymns to the praise of God. Thek 
cry “Sat Sri Akal ” (Glory to the true, the death-less) used to go up the 
whole night through. They spent the whole time in the precincts of 
»3 
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the Golden Tempi*. Each company of Akalis took the solemn vow of 
non-resistance before the Sacred Book of the Sikhs, called the Granth 
Sahib, which contains the hymns of the Gums. Then, when their own tarn 
came in the list, they marched out with a garland of white flowers 
encircling their black turftans and with the light of devotion in their 
faces. As each company passed through the streets of Amritsar the cry 
went up from men, women and children “ Sat Sri Akal,” and each company 
replied with one voice, “ Sat Sri Akal.” 

The Police Brutality. 

Mr. Andrews who was an eye-witness to the scene thus describes it 

"In the first instance the police officers who were on the 6pot with 
detachments of military police, arrested those who committed trespass while 
attempting to cut the fire* wood, 'lhe sentences after arrest were usually 
six months rigorous imprisonment. But when the Akali jathas came 
pouring in from Amritsar and the arrest ran into many hundreds the 
order came down from Simla that no more prisoners were to be made, 
but that the "minimum of force ” was to be employed in order to 
prevent the Akalis from cutting wood. The military police employed were 
chiefly and purposely drawn from the frontier tribes. These very soon got 
out of hand, and some very serious injuries were given. Then further 
orders came down from Simla that blows on the head must be avoided. 
The police who had boon called in from other districts were getting 
more and more out of hand. There were brought to me immediately 
for investigation some bad cases of iwlice assaults upon villagers, and 
I found on inquiry that they were true in the main and reported them 
to the Deputy Commissioner. 

" When the companies had reached Guru-ka-Bagh I was allowed to 
go into the inner shrine with them and to hear them take the vow 
of non-violence over again. After this they presented themselves, about 
twelve at a time, in front of the line of military police. They oame 
up to within about a foot and a half, with their hands placed together 
in an attitude of prayer. They were silent and absolutely passive. At 
this stage the police officer gave an order and one after another of 
the Akalis were knocked down with heavy blow’s. They rose again 
from the ground and stood silent as before and were knocked down 
again. There was a huge crowd of villagers looking on, of whom a 
large proportion were women. I was standing on the edge of the 
crowd and could see the horror and at the same time the religious 
rapture with whioh they witnessed the blows that felled, to the ground 
the Akalis. They were all praying, and the muffled cry arose, like 
the murmur of an approaching storm, "Sat Sri Akal.” I saw the 
blows given by the military police becoming more and more brutal and 
turned away at last sickened at the sight. 

"The Government brought to an end, immediately after, this, the 
use of force, and returned to their previous policy of arrest Soon the 
number of the prisoners taken, if I remember rightly, exceeded a 
thousand; and' yet the enthusiasm among the Akalis daily increased. 
At last an ingenious move was made by a Government supporter. The 
pieoe of land from which the fire- wood was needed was purchased from 
the mahant by Sir Ganga Bam and presented to the Akalis gratis for 
the uses of the shrine. Thus the trouble endued*” 
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ABDICATION OF MAHARAJA NABHA 
The Abdication of the Maharaja Nabha 

Then came another blow. In June 1923 Government deposed 

the orthodox and popular Sikh Prince, the Maharaja of Nabha; a 
Fhulkian Prince, and inflicted another deep wound on Sikh 
hearts. Maharaja Ripudaman Singh had rendered meritorious services to 
Government during the Great War but he was too independent to 
brook the hauteur of British officials, and thus incurred the serious 

displeasure of Sir Michael O’Dwyor and his band of 'strong men*. The 
Maharaja was a highly educated man, and as a Member of -the 
Imperial Council had stood against Government and for popular measure. 
He was also a great religious reformer, and it is said that of all the 

Sikh Princes He was the only one who had by heart the sacred verses 

of the Gurus. His intimate and open connection with tho Gurdw&ra 
Reform Committee was looked on with great suspicion by Government and 
tho myrmidons of Mbhael O’Dwyeiu were waiting for an opportunity to 
pay off old scores. The Sikh Committee now challenged the aotion 
of the Government and askod it to publish tho wholo truth. The S. G. 
P. C., which is the elected Sikh representative committee managing all Sikh 
t emples, issued a public statement and sent telegrams challenging the right of 
the Government of India to doi>osc an independent Sikh Chief. For, according 
the treaties between the British Government and the Phulkian States 
Government has no power to d3posc any Sikh Chief. The S. G. P. C. 
further challenged that the alleged voluntary alxlication of tho Maharaja 
of Nabha was a specious camouflage and that the Maharaja hod l>ecii tho 
victim of a cleverly conceived and relentlessly carried out official scheme 
for depriving him of his birth-right— the throne of Nabha. In accordance 
with the promise of the tenth Guru of the Sikhs, made to tho house of 
Phulkian “ Your House”, the Maharaja of Nabha is looked up on with 
religious sentiment. Government retaliated by declaring tho S. G. 1\ C. 
and the Akali Dal "as unlawful Associations and arrostod the first 
Committee wholesale on 1 3th October 1924. After a protracted trial during 
November to January ’24, the Akali leaders were convicted. A 
second committee took its place and on January 7th Government 
arrested its G2 members through an armed force of police officers and 
constables in uniform who tried to force their way into tho Sikh 
Holiest of Holies, that is, Sri Akal Takhat of Amritsar - a place 
where no non-Sikh or a man with the vanities of worldly power, 
or the insignia of wordly authority, or even a Sikh not strict in tho 
observance of his religious duties, can enter. Thousands of Sikhs flocked 
to the place and remaining perfectly noirviolont offered to die in front, 
of their temple rather than allow the desecration of the holy place. 
On ltth January the offices of the S. G. P. C. were raided by armed 
police for full 6 hours and all papers etc. were taken away and the 
place thoroughly ransacked. 

The Akalis on their side went on sending a continuous stream of 
Jatbos of 26 each to visit the Gurdwar Gangsar at Jaito in Nabha to 
pray for the Maharaja, and for tins purpose an Ak&nd Patha or a con- 
tinuous reading of the Granfch was started. Batches of Sikhs were 
arrested everyday at Jaito in Nabha State and at Bhai Pheru in the 
District of Lahore. Ihese men arrested in the pursuance of their 
leligious rights were being treated like ordinary criminals and felons 
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in Fife Majesty's jails. They were mado to live ou repugnant food 
unfit for liuitmii consumption, sloop in dirty jail blankets and live in 
Military colls. Some ,of them have since died in Multan and Mont- 
gomery jails on account of the severe boating and the inhuman 
treatment of the jail authorities. 

As summarised by Sardar Didar Singh of Amritsar in a cable to 
the Prime Minister dated 15th February 1924. “the Government has 
been guilty of : — 

“1. Forcible deposition of the Maharaja of Xabha under the false 
plea that ho has al)dicatcd voluntarily. 2. Interference in the manage- 
ment of Sikh temples or sacred ceremonies conducted therein with a 
view to suppress the ligitimatc exercise of religious rights. 3. Banning of 
the sacred Sikh syinWl kirpan which evoiy baptised Sikh must carry ou 
bis pei son. 4. Iiu alteration in jails of thousands of innocent Sikhs who have 
piotosted against, the high-handedness of Government in a perfectly non- 
violent manner, ai.d inflicting inliiiu an toiturcs on Akalis in Jail and 

oulside. 5. Sikhs have been the nost loyal friends and supporters of the 
llritish Government since the mutiny of 1857. They furnished more than 
].2ft,b0() reel nils in the War and have fought valiantly for the King 

Kmperor on all occasions. 

In 1923 when the . Piincc of Wales visited the Punjab some 

Go\ eminent Officials expressed to me tlioir suspicion that some mischief 

nioiige is had made a secret plot against tho sacred person of the Prince. 
1. as a member ol tho F. (». 1*. C. gave a written assn ranee for the 
personal safety of the Prince and deputed Akalis to keep watch evei 
the poison of the Prince. Fuithor, during tho Hindu-Muslim riots at 
Amritsar the IS. G. P. rendered unique service in maintaining peace, 
which was recognised even by Government.” 

The Firing at Jaito. 

Failing to nmko any impression and resolved to undergo a 

huge sacrifice of life, if necessary, tho Akalis tlion decided to send bigger 
d at has to Jaito. On February 9th, a Jatha of 500 Akalis started 
from Amritsar. 'Jhroughout the previous week a large number of 

Akalis were coining hero as it had been given out by the Jathedar 
Akal ink lit that this Jatha would after reaching Jaito cither lay dow r u 
its life or resume the allogcd interrupted Akhand path at Guidwara 
Gangsar. For this purpose an Akhaiid path was also started at Akal 
'l aklit. At about 12 noon, before the usual jatha of *26 leaving for Jaito 
fid thence to Pliai Pheru overy morning had been despatched, the 
Jatha of 500 led by an Akali baud and a batch of about 10 Nirmala 
Fadhus was hailed in front of tho Akali Takht. The Jathedar Akal 
Takkt then offered a final sermon and" prayers impressing on the iatha 
to adhero to non violonce evon if Government resorted to tortures 
and prayed for tho successful accomplishment of their otgect. He said 
that this jatha was going out to complete 101 Akhand paths in the 
placo of one which had been interrupted at Jaito. One member of 
the Jatha then road out its parting message to the people saying 
that it would uover return home unless Akhand paths were completed* 
r .lho Jatha reached Nabha on the 21st and were at onoe met b) 

» fusillade of fire. Words fail to describe the horrors that followed 
Here are so mo eye-witnesses 1 account. 
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Eye* Witn eue»’ Account 

Messrs. Mahindar Singh, Harban Singh, M. A. and Professor 
Bhagat Ram Singh, B.A., B.T., gave a veiy vivid account of the 
tragedy. They say 

“ We feel it our duty to place before the public tiue facts about 
the tragedy relating to the Shahidi Jatha ard the Sikh* Sangat which 
took place at Jaita on February 21, 1924. 

“Wo staited from Amritsar on the evening of Fclruaiy 20th and 
reached ' Bhatir.da at 12 in the night. We staited back from Bhatiiida 
if the morning train and having learnt that passengers who got down* 
fit the Jnito Railway Station were not allowed to proceed to the town 
we bought tickets for Romano, Albel Singh. Ordinarily the train stops 
at Romana, but on the morning of February 21 the train did not 
stop there. We had to got down at Kot Kapura at about 4 a.m. 
We travelled on foot to Bargari village whore we were told that the 
Jatha was stopping aid reached there at about 7 a.m. 

“ The Jatha waB encamped in an open place. The recitation of 
“ A.saki-Var ” was over at about 9 a.m. No speeches were delivered 
on any topic whatever. By 11 the Jatha and Sangat took their 
morning meals at the local Gurudwara. Within an hour, i. e., at about 
12 noon, the Jatha staited for Gurudwara Gangsar which is about 5 
miles from Bargari. At the lowest estimate the public following the Jatha 
i: umbered more than 2B thousand consisting of old men, women, chil- 
dren, both Sikhs and non-Sikhs. The Jatha moved slowly. More 
bargat from the neighbouring villages joined later on. The whole 
gathering was moving in an atmosphere of reverence and peace. The 
i.oii-violent character of the Jatha and the Sangat can well be realised 
from the fact that all the time we were with the Jatha we did not 
notice anybody in possession of any weapon. Although the public 
moving with the Jatha was very large, yet there was not the least 
element of disorder. The Jatha was moving with the publio on its 
right and left, 6 Nishan Sahibs in front and Gum Granth Sahib m 
the middle of the Jatha. 


“ Gou Chalaga" !! 

“ When the Jatha reached a distance of about l BO yards from the 
Gutdwara Tibi Sahib, a European officer approached and said, 
“ Thahro, Goli chalaega, fire karega.” His voice must have only been 
heard by a few. The Jatha continued to proceed in the same orderly 
manner. No provocation of any sort whatever was offered by word and 
deed and there was no indication of violence. The European Offioer 
rushed towards the military and gave a signal, and fire was opened 
from all three sides. Firing was resumed thrice at short intervals. The 
firing was quite indiscriminate and as a result several fell down, dead 
ai.il a very large number were wounded. The number of casualties in 
our estimate could not have been less than 40 dead and 80 wounded* 
Some of the spectators turned back, but the Jatha with 8 or 4 thousand 
people reached Gurdwara Tibi Sahib under fire. The dead and the 
wouided from amongst the Sangat were s*en scattered in the corn 
fields while those belonging to the Sahidi Javha were carried by their 
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comrades to the Gurdward Tibi Sahib. Medical staff travelling with 
the Jatha and the stoic of medicines, etc., were taken in custody. 
No one was allowed to attend to the wounded. The dead bodies 
were not allowed to be removed and some persons who had succeeded 
in picking up a» few of the wounded and dead were maltreated and the 
bodies were forcibly snatched. Water was not allowed to be taken 
from the well near by. A qquadron of the cavalry was seen galloping 
towards the running people with naked swords. 

“ It seems that the authorities of the State had used all their skill 
in strategy in order to stop all access to Gurdwara Gangsar. Barbed 
wire fences had been made. Rows of bullock carts filled with thorns 
were fixed with heavy chains across the way to Gurdwara Gangsar. 

/After depositing the wounded and the dead iu the Guidawara Tibi 
Sahib, the Jatha proceeded towards Gurdwara Gangsar. Our party 
decided to go back. We had gone only a short distar.ee when we saw 
Tibi Sahib, in which tho Sang at had taken shelter, being surrounded 
on all sides by tho Military. At this stage our party was also pursued 
by the cavalry and wo were separated. Prof. Harban Singh reaohed 
the boundary line of the Nabha and Faridkot territories where he met 
Mr. Zimand. Just whou he reached that place a mounted officer who 
was said to be Sardar hatch Singh of Faridkot approached them and 
having enquired Mr. Zimai.di’s name asked him what he intended to 
rlo, whether he wanted to enter the Nabha territory or go back. 
Mr. Zimand replied that he wantod to enter Jaito but as the autho- 
rities had not poimitted him ho intended to go back. He said that he 
was waiting for his car. Tho officor definitely informed him that the 
^ar would i.ot return. Mr. Zimand was then led by that officer in 
the direction of the Jaito Railway Station on font. Tho Officer asked 
Prof. Harbans Singh to leave that place. Ho also wanted to know Prof. 
Harbans Singhs name, but the latter did not think it advisable to 
•disclose it. Prof. Harbans Singh ai.d his companions walked some 
•distance and mot thoir car. r lhcy got into the car and motored back 
to Amritsar. Prof. Bhagst Ram Singh and Sardar Mahinder Singh of 
Madan and Co. Amritsar, walked up to Kot Kapura on foot and on 
their way they loarnt that the Jatha after being soveroly beaten was 
tied hand and foot and conveyed in carts to the barbed wire enclosure. 

Sardar Mahinder Singh, J librarian, Khalsa College, Amritsar* and 
Bhai Tera Singh Giana reached village Ram Singh Wala on their way 
to Kot Kapura. They stayed at Rani Singh Wala for the nignt. They 
saw two sowars who hod come to the village in search of a wounded 
person conveyed to that place. The sowars demanded the wounded 
person from the villagers. In case tho villagers failed to hand over the 
wounded person their proixntios would be confiscated by the State 
authorities. At Kot Kapura they came across an old woman who was 
an eye-witness of the whole tragedy. She related to them tho fate of 
the Jatha which she said was very severely beaten and tied hand and 
foot. As to the treatment metod out to the ladies she told them that 
while they were under custody in Gurdwara Tibi Sahib they had the 
foulest language used to them and were roughly handled. Two of the 
young ladies were outrageously insulted. Two Italics died in the Tibi 
Sahib Gurdwara.” 
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Mr. Gulab Singh’s Statement 

.And here is another account given by Sard*r Gulab Singh M. L. A. 
who issued the folio wihg statement: — 

“A great tragedy has occurred at Jaito, Nabha State. Though thtf 
number of casualties so far ascertained is fees, yet the moral signific&nee 
is greater because the perpetrator of this tragedy was not an irrespon- 
sible and, immoral Mahant employing badmashes but a civilised Power 
with high professions and well informed about the object and methods 
of its victims. At the same time the sacrifice is more precious to the 
Sikhs as the suffering Jatha w.is not caught unawares but from the very 
toginning of its march knew that the supremo sacrifice might be required 
of it, and knowing this voluntarily and cheerfully went to meet that 
fate, rather than surrender its dear religious right of freely visiting 
ai.d worshipping in its beloved Guru's Gu id warn. 

Historical 

“The British Administration of Nabha, carried on by a civilian officer 
of the Government of India since the forcible deposition of the M&ha- 
?aja, had stopped all access to the Gurdwara, Jaito, since the end of 
August 1923, and on the 1 4th September had arrested the whole con- 
gregation assembled there for the purpose of listening to the continual 
recitation “(Akhand Path)” of the Holy Guru Granth Sahib. Not only 
this, even the Granthi actually reciting at that tima and the ifttendants on 
the Holy Scripture were dragged away from bofore the Holy Book 
and arrested and the recitation interrupted. This was the greatest 
desecration according to Sikh belief. 

“The news spread quickly abroad and from the very next day, i.e., 
)f>th September, parties of Sikh pilgrims began to arrive at Jaito for 
the purpose of visiting the Gurdwara and running the Akhand Path. 
But, as before, the Gurdwara was kept closed against them on the 
baseless plea that the Sikhs wanted to gather in that Gurdwara for the 
purpose of political agitation, while the fact is that all those arrested 
in the Gurdwara were doing nothing but cither reciting the Holy Book 
or listening to the recitation. It is preposterous to hold that protesting 
within the boundaries of the Nabha State against the grievous wrong 
done to the Master of the State is sedition against his State and dis- 
obedience ..to his orders ; it is still more preposterous to hold that- 
reciting the Scriptures and praying for the Maharaja in the Gurdwara 
was anything political or seditious. Vet the British Administration oi 
Nabha has been preventing the Sikhs from visiting the Gurdwara and 
preying therein for the last 5 months and more. About 5000 Sikhs 
had walked hundreds of miles to Jaito, and suffered untold hardships 
at the hands of* the authorities without being able to visit the Gurdwara 
or re-open the Akhand Path. 

“ Seeing that all this sacrifioc seemed to have no effect on. the callous 
officials and to put an end to the prolonged agony of the Sikhs by an 
extreme sacrifice, it was decided that a congregation of 500 devoted 
Sikhs should walk on foot to Jaito and remaining perfectly non-violent to 
impress the authorities by their sacrifice about the sincerity and depth of the 
religious feeling of the Sikhs. The Jathedar of Sri Akal Takht issued an 
announcement to thi6 effect in vei y dear terms full two weeks bofore the 
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departure of the rJat ha. Only those Sikhs wero allowed to join the Jatha 
who could ho relied upon to remain perfectly non- violent under all circum- 
stances. Ou February 9th, the Basant Parcbami day, the Jatha assembled 
hftfore Sri Akal Takht, Amritsar, and took the pledge of non-violence, tho 
Jathcdar again exhorting them solemnly to fulfil thoir vow. As instruct- • 
ed, tho Jatha during its progress to Jaito abstained from making any* 
speeches aid confined itself to singing hyini s or reciting from the Holy 
fcciipture. The affection evoked by the Jatha on its way was a clear proof 
of the fact that it was going with the blessings of all £ikhs to fulfil their 
heart-felt desire. 

" The composition of the Jatha itself was another proof of the support 
of all Sikhs. Thoro wore men drawn from all districts. There were men 
of different professions, and oven a nunrbor of meek Sadhus. r lho Jathcdar 
of Sri Akal Takht m d a Gronthi of tho Golden Temple also accompanied 
the Jatha. 

The March to Jaito 

‘‘After 13 days’ marching tho Jatha, composed of only those who had 
started oath -bound from Sri Akal Takht, reached Jaito on the afternoon 
of the 2 1st February, the anniversary day of tho great tragedy of Najikaiui 
fctohib. The authorities, as they had already announced, informed the Jatha 
that only BO of its pumber s could be allowed to enter the Gurdwara and 
template Akhar d Path on giving an undertaking that they would leave the 
Gurdwara immediately after. The Jatha already stated its position on tho 
way ai.d repeated it to tho authorities at Jaito that it had come only for tho 
purpose of visiting tho Guidwara and restoring the Akhand Path, and that 
sulmitting to tho i cquired conditions about the tiumber of visitors and tho 
time of stay would amount, to surrendering tho religious right of freely 
visiting, congregating and worshipping in a Gurdwara. On this it was 
asked to disperse. Fire was then onioned. The Jatha remained unmoved 
aid undeterred. It marched on until it reached Gurdwara Tibbi Sahib 
which is al out 400 yards from Gangsar Gurdwara, the destination. Horn 
the douri and wounded wore deposited and tho Jatha again moved on singing 
h} mi s. r l ho police ai d military then fell upon them with lathis and beat 
them down sciseless, canicd them loui d with ropes as piisoneis to the fort 

i. car by. It is also learnt that tho authorities did not spare even the 
sight-seors ai d many casualties from firing are reported from among the 
crowd. The total number of casualties so far known is about 15 dead 
ir d 55 wounded. 

“ Sedulous attempt w as made by the authorities to provent important 
1 *ciboi s fjoiu watching tho happening so that they might be free to do 
what they liked and afterwards manufacture any version they pleased. 
Mr. S. ? iniaid, an American journalist, who had come as a special 
correspondent of the “Now York Times”, was not allowed to enter 

ii. to the Nabha territory aid was oidorod to quit tho Faiidkote. terri- 
tory at onco. Members of tho Assembly and the Punjab Council, like 
b’aizada Huns Rnjt Mr. S. Clretty, Saida r Paitap Singh, and' S. Tara 
Siigh, were detained at the Railway Station, Jaito. Dr. Kitchlcw and 
Piinci|>al Gidwani wero airc&tcd on their arrival near Jaito. All this 
•a a picof that tho authorities had much to conceal and now fancying 
themselves secure fiotn light have issued a statement from Delhi that 
i ho A kalis lCMiiting to violerte, had filed shots before the authorities 
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opened fire. This is absolutely false, and a sufficient number of respect* 
able witnesses will be forthcoming to expose the statement. 

“ The attitude of the authorities is further evident from the fact that* 
Dr. Kehar Singh, in charge of medical arrangements of the Jatha, was also 
arre?ted and all the medicul stores and provisions, besides the tents ar:d 
baggage, were seized. 

“The Sikh Community is prepared to have the truth sifted by an indepen- 
dent inquiry and challenges the Government of India to substantiate the 
truth of its allegations, not through the farce of a magisterial inquiry but 
by a Committee of persons on whom the public may rely for truth and im- 
partiality. 

A S. G. P. C. communique issued about this, time said: — 

“The Shahidi Jatha accompanied by about 30 thousand Sikhs (both men 
and women) from different villages reached Jaito 011 2 1 st February at about 
3-15 P.M. The State authorities had prepared a narrow passage leading to 
the foil; and tho temple of Gangsar. The passage was bounded on one side 
by a border of barbed wires and on the other by rowB of several hundred 
bullock carts filled in with thorny bushes and barbed wires. At the end of 
tho passage there was a barbed wire enclosure conoealed behind some houses 
into which the JAtha was to be driven presumably for beating and arrest. 
Hut. tho Jatha turned to the right and marched to f^urdwara Tibi Sahib 
where they had to take leave of the Sikh Sangat and march by themselves 
to the Temple of Ganges * 

THE FIRING. 

;< On their way to Tibi Sahib they were accosted by the Administrator of 
Nabha State who ordered them to halt or he will open fire. The Jatha and 
the Sangat held up thoir hands and began to recite, ‘Sat cam Sat iiaipjee, 
Wahiguru Wahiguruji' — ‘True is the name of God, All Hail tc tho Wonder- 
ful Lord/ They had hardly gone a few steps when the soldiers stationed 
on the eminence of Tibi Sahib and the cavalry on the left opened fire, 
causing heavy casualties, but the heroic Sikhs did not waver and made 
straight for Tibi Sahib. About four minutes later the soldiers in tho fort 
fired volleys. The A kalis were falling fast but they marched onward uir 
iaunted carrying their dead and wounded with thorn. Rounding tho Tib i 
Sahib, the Jatha was proceeding in tho direction of Gangsar when its pro- 
gress was checked by a strong column of cavalry and infantry. A strong 
detachment of cavalry rushed on the Sikhs who we it) following the Jatha 
and galloping after scattered groups chased them out of the Nabha ter- 
ritory. 

UNPROVOKED BRUTALITY. 

“The Jatha was next surrounded by the soldiers and mercilessly beaten 
with heavy sticks mounted with iron spikes till they all tacame senseless 
when they were bound with ropes and removed to the foit in bullock carts. 
Doctors and dressers attached to the Jatha were arrested, and the bullock 
carts carrying beds, medicines and other necessary material were seized. 
Some ladies ar.d gentlemen who had carried the dead and the wounded 
♦0 Tibi Sahib and were tending the wounded were beaten outrageously 
and arrested. Doctor Kitehlew and Principal Gidwani were also arrest- 
ed. An American gentlemen who had come as a special correspondent 
pf the ‘New York Times’ was not allowed to step into the Nabba 

14 
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territory and was ordered to quit the Faridkot territory at once. 
Members of the legislative Assembly and Council like Mr. Raisada 
Hansndi Messrs. Shanmugam Chetty, Jamandar Pertap Singh and S. 
Tarasingh were detained at the Railway station. 

“ The number of casualties so far ascertained is about 70-150 doad 
and about 55 "wounded. This does not include a number of dead and 
wounded persons who had been carried away to the neighbouring villages 
by their own men. 

SACRILEGIOUS FEATS. 

“ The sacred person of Guru Granth Saheb was fired at and troatod 
with shocking disrespect. The sacred Gurdwara of Tibi Sahib was used 
as shooting ground and the sacred precincts were covored with tho blood 
of Sikh martyrs dying for tho God-given right of free worship. By 
firing on a mass of peaceful, non-violent, religious pcoplo moving to a 
temple for performing religious ceremony of groat sanctity, our civilisod 
Government has in an era of enlightenment performed an administrative 
feat which has seldom been surpassed for cold-blooded brutality by the 
most harliamiiK ruler in tho darkest period of Indian history. 

THE NEXT JATHA. 

“ it has boon decided that the next Shahidi Jatha of 500 shall 
start from .Amritsar on tho 2Hth instant.” 

The Government Version. 

A Government communique issued on tho 22nd February from 
Delhi however gave an altogether different version and has since lwion 
found to l>c made up of deliberate lies. It runs : — 

“ The recent order issued by tho administration of Nabha State regard- 
ing the conditions of admission to the Gurdwara at Jaito has been 
disregarded by the Akalis inspito of tho frequent intimations and the 
jatha of 500 left Bargiri in the Faridkot state shortly after noon yesterday 
and advanced on Jaito screened by a luxly of some 6000 other Akalis 
who moved on six hundred yards front in great depth aimed with 
lathis, ehhavis, spears and firearms. 

“The Administrator with fivo State Officials advanced about 100 yards 
to meet the Akalis, gave them full warning and called on them to halt 
and explained that if they did not comply with the ordor ho would be 
compelled to open fire. This warning was utterly disregarded by the 
Akalis who hotly pursued the Administrator and his party. At this 
point a Nabha villager received a wound from a bullot by tho Akalis. The 
Administrator gave cider to fire three rounds buckshot at leaders who 
wore within a few yards. The line of Akalis thou swerved to the right where 
a platoon of Nabha infantiy was in position. Order to fire three rounds 
controlled fire with service ammunition was given by the Administrator. 
Akalis and Jatha thou made for a small outlyii>g Gurudwara called Tibi 
Sahib and one Squadion cnvalry moved over to try and head them off. 
Akalis at this moment increased thoir fire and delivered determined 
attack led by a mounted A kali who gave orders in English to his 
comrades to charge. Fire from ton dismounted cavalry checked tho Akalis 
but tho Jatha advanced under Tibbi Sahib. Whilst nliout 2,000 Akalis 
swarmod in the Tibbi Sahib Gurudwara the remainder were already moving 
off and the puity of 2,000 gradually broke up leaving only about 106 
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map who tre now under arrest at Jsi to. Medkal asaiato D o e Tru nronfalr 
rendered to the wounded, after the firing. Dr. Kitehlew and TtnUmn 
Gidwani arrived on the eoene in motor and were taken into custotf*. The 
total casualties to iar aeoertamed are fourteen dead and thirty four wounded. 
The Jatha itself was not fired on and najneipber of it was injured. Great 
cart was taken not to interfere with Grantn Sahib whioh has been deposited 
with due respect in the Dharmsala. Speoial enquiry by a Magistrat e 
has been ordered.” 

That this statement of the violence used by the Akalis was 
absolutely false baa since been proved to the hilt. The American Press 
Correspondent, Mr. Zimand, who was turned away from Nabha on the 
eve of the massacre and who knew the actual facts, however, kept 
long silent, presumably from official pressure, but prior to his departure 
to America he wrote a letter to Mahatma Gandhi in which the whole 
truth is told. This letter is reproduced below. 

The S- G P. C. Communique. 

The reply to the above the Secretary of the Gurudwara Pnr 
bhandhak Committee issued the . following Press communique on February 
24th last: — 

“In a Communique issued from Delhi on 22nd February the Goven 
ment of India has made an utter misstatement of foots in order to 
whitewash the heartless doings of their agents at Jaito on February 21st. 

“The Shahidi Jatha is alleged to have advanced on Jaito “screened 
by a body of some 6 thousand Akalis armed with lathis, chhavis, 
spears and fire arms.” The Jatha was in fact marching in the follow- 
ing order: half of the Jatha was in the front, Guru Granth Sahib in 

the middle, and the other half brought up the re .r, the Sikh Sangat 

moving on the flanks was reverentially keeping itself behind Sri Guru 

Granth Sahib. No man jn the Sangat was carrying any chhavi, spear 
or firearm. Akalis have shown wonderful restraint and self-control 
under most trying conditions; and the allegation that they carried fire- 
arms and fired is another instance of giving a dog a bad name in 
order to hang it. The Akalis disregarded the warning of the Adminis- 
trator which was nothing more than an order to halt and retire be- 
cause they recognise no temporal authority iii matters connected with 
religion and .because they wero proceeding on a perfectly non-violent 
and peaoeful mission. The Administrator of Nabha has no right to 
impose conditions for admission to the Gurdwara Gangsar of Jaito and 
arrogate to himself the position of a religious dictator of the Sikhs. 

“ The Akalis never pursued the administrator or his party. That a 
nameless * Nabha villager * received a wound from a bullet fired by the 
Akalis is another curious myth invented for the justification of the 
massacre. The Akalis could not evidently increase fire because they 
tod no firearms with them, and they were all moving in a non-violent 
and deeply religious atmosphere. The Jatha had been marching for 
twelve days through the British territory and not a word of its 
carrying firearms, chhavis* spears etc, appeared in any official com- 
munique or the press. 

“ The question of a mounted Akali giving orders in English ia 
Another invention of official imagination. No Sikh can ride a horse 
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Snead of Sri Guru Grantb Sabib when tne Sangat is on foot. Numer- 
ous eye* witnesses report that the State authorities did not allow the 
Sikhs to attend to or help their wounded brethren, and many people 
died for lack of timely medical assistance and water. The Doctors and 
dressers in charge of the party were arrested and their medicines etc 

were seized. Even the ladies nursing the wounded in the Gurdwara 

of Tibi Sahib were insulted and arrested. The Government com- 
mui.ique states that the Jatha itself was not fired on and that no 
member of it was injuied. No baser attempt to make an utterly 
false statement could ever be made. Firing from Tibi Sahib was 
paiticularly aimed at the Shahidi Jatha. The rifles and Lewis guns 
fired indiscriminately, and casualties from the Shahidi Jatha so far 
known are 19 wounded and 7 killed. Five wounded from among the 

Shahidi Jatha have since reached Amritsar and are under treatment in 
Sri Guru Itam Das hospital. As regards Guiu Granth Sahib it w f as 
in the midst of the Shahidi Jatha during the time of firing and the 
beating. No regard at all was given to its sacred presence at that 
tune. 

“ The casualties have been very heavy : the number quoted in the 

Government icnmunique is absuidly low\ 

“ The Government has tried to throw- dust into the eyes of the 

people by declaring that a special enquiry by a Magistrate has been 
oidercd. A subordinate Magistrate cannot be expected to sit in judg- 
ment on the actions of the administrator of the Nabha State. The 
public can easily sift the facts by appointing a non-official commission 
of enquiry composed of responsible persons without any further delay. 

r lhe Nabha administrator ordered wholesale firing on a religious Jatha 
ai.d Sangat who have solemnly kept their pledge of non-violence, who 
were marching to a Sikh Temple for a sacred purpose under the lead 
of Sri Gum Granth Sahib and w r ho have laid down their lives for the 
Sikh birth-right of free congregation and free worship. They have 
died fightii g a non-violent, spiritual battle for their religious ideas and 
for no political ambition. No community can give u more convincing 
pi oof of its sincerity and earnestness. 

“ r Jhe ocean o f Sikh religious fervour is in flood? and the heroic- 
disciples arc eager to offer their lives in the cause of religious liberty. 
Another Jatha of 5 hundred will leave Amritsar on 2bth February. 

'I hey will probably meet the fate of their predecessor. We invite all 

Gcd-fcaring and pious men, whether Hindus, Mohanunadans or Chris- 
tians to appoint a representative committee of respectable men of in- 
dependent yosVUou. T \\vvs CoTiwiuttee aW\\d sea\e\t t\ve •WW before \t 
enters the Nabha territory and after satisfying themselves that- no mem- 
ber of the Jatha is carrying “firearms, chhavis, spears or lathis” should 
issue a general certificate for the infoimation of the public and vhe 
Government to the effect that the members of the Jatha do not carry 
any offensive weapon on their persons. They should further obtain 
pel mission fiom the Government of India to be present at the Morcha 
it* order tb watch the behaviour of the Sikhs and the State authorities. 
The Sikh community is determined to the last man to fight for their 
religious liberty in a peaceful manner by suffering all ha-dships and 
tortures inflicted on them in a meek and humble spirit even to the 
extent of makiig their bodies the targets of bullets and machine guns.” 
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lift. ZIMAKD’S LETTER 

Mr. Z i mand^ V e rt i o 11 

Mr. Zimaud*H mrconufo of the ntnrch of the Shah if li Jatha wan given 
in a letter* which he wrote to Mahatma Gandhi liuisr after the event, on 
April 9 th last. He wys 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

On the eve oi my departure from India 1 want to tell you again 
how fortunate 1 consider mys.lf to nave had the opportunity cf visiting 
your land. I want to use this opportunity of manking through you 
your innumerable friends and coiiiitiymen tor their gracious Hospitality, 
unlading courtc-y and generous help they have rendered to me during 
my whole stay m India. 

At my inteivcw with you at Juhu, Bombay, you asked me a few 
quest’ous about tlie occurrences at Jaito on February 21 of this year. 
1 Lei that in iny anxiety to find out your views on the different 
political atui.socia- problems. 1 nuuopjlised the long time which you 
kindly gave me and neglected to give a coherent description of what 
actually occurred at jaito. 1 snail therefore try i.o tell you now, as tiuth- 
fully as 1 know, about the incident at Jaitc 1 am especially anxious 
to scud you my version of the incident because my name has repeatedly 
been mentioned in this connection by the pi css. 

On the morning of February 20th l a'nvrd m Amr.tsar. Accord- 
ing to my previous arrangements 1 was to leave on the morning of 
the next day for Peshawar. A lew hours after my a nival 1 dec de 1 to 
proceed to jaito. i started firm AmnUr by motor with Mr. Gidwam* 
Or. Kitchlew, and a Sikh gentleman whole name I cannot recall at 
present. We motored the who e day ami alter dusk we reached Bargari 
village where the Jatha was encamped. It was tn l andkot State territory. 

After the evening meal in a tent which was put at our disposal. 
I v.s&ted the ditlerent tents wlu-ie the Jatba was resting. All was very 
peacetul and ordeny. i went back to my tent and about 10 p. m. ( 
walked ou again. I noticed that a religious service was being held 
and mat about .00 j viiiageis (from near-by places and also from Bargari 
village; were listening to the recitation ot the Sikh Scripture. I passed 
tte night together with Mr. G dwani and Ur. Kitchlew. These two gentle- 
men were with me all the time. They did not address the crowd and 
as I followed them step by step I can say that they held no confer- 
ences whatever with the Jatha. All three of us retired at the same time. 

On the morning of February 21st we went out to see the village. 1 saw 
a number of policemen and officers near the camp. I went back to the 
place where the Jatha was encamped and looked very carefully over the 
whole body of men, Jatha and Sangat, assembled there. I had the oppor 
tunny of observing practically the entire Jatha and the crowds accompanying 
the Jatha. 1 did not see anyone carrying fire-arms or any other weapons. 

TUB MARCH TO JAITO 

The recitation of what the Sikhs call “Asi-Ki-ver" was over a 
little after 2 am. No speeches were delivered. By 11 o’clock the 
Jatba and Sacgat took tneir meals at the near-by Uurdwara. About 
tue same time 1 took another look around the open place where the 
Jatha was encamped and weut into the interior 01 the village. Near 
the open space groups of good-humoured people were amusing themselves. 

About twelve noon the Jafha started for Jaifo. 1 suggested to Mr. 
Gidwani and Ur. Kitchlew mat we might proceed in our motor ahead 
oi the procession. First we walked for a mile and the car went ahead 
On the way I noticed crowds of people waiting for the Jatha with 

14 (a) 
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refreshments wad others were clearing the roads from branches and leaves* 
We entered the motor again and drove for nearly two miles. I again 
naked that the car be stopped that I may again observe the Jatna in 
their marching order and also those who were accompanying the Jatha* 

1 would estimate the crowd following the Jatna at about 701*0 
men and women of all ages and children. Those following the Jstha 
and the people 4 who were waiting for the arrival of the Jatha were 
shouting "Sat Sri AkaT. There was no element of disturbance anywhere. 

As soon as the Jatha got near we got into the car again and 
drove ahead near, the Nabha frontier. As yet none of us had entered 
the Nabha State. At the frontier there were a number of uniformed 
officers and one in plain clothes on horse-back. One of them approa- 
ched and asked tus to stop the car. This request was immediately 
complied with. Then the officer handed over to Or. Kitchlew a paper 
which Dr. Kitchlew read, it was an order from the Administrator for 
the Jatha. Or. Kitchlew and Mr] Gidwani said that the paper was not 
meant for them because they did not belong to the Jatha* I stood up 
in the car and said: *1 am here merely a 9 au observer*. .The officer in 
plain .clothes asked my name and gallopped towards Jaito. That was the 
la9t 1 saw of him. While there had been no direct order stopping ‘any 
of u3 from entering. 1 said that i should await the answer of the authorities, 
thinking all the time that the officer who had gallopped towards Nabha 
would bring back some word. 

At 1-50 p. m. the Jatha massed the Nabha State. No official 
presented to them the paper from the Administrator which was handed 
over to Dr,. Kitchlew. In fact, by this time, there was no officials at' 
the frontier. The Jatha moved closely. The crowds were moving mostly 
in the rear and* on the right of the Jatha. There were only a few 
people in front. Five Nishan Sahibs were in front and Guru Granth 
Sahib was in the middle of the Jatha. The crowds were shouting 
"Sat Sri Akal’*. The whole procession passed in front of me and again 
I saw no one carrying fire-arm9 or weapons of any kind. I saw the 
usual Sikh Kirpan and about 500 in the crowd had sticks. The latter 
were of the usual sort carried by farmers. We waited for some time 
on the Nabha frontier and then Mr. Gidwani sent a joint note' to 
the Administrator asking him if we might proceed to Jaito. No answer 
came to this note. 


THB FIRING 

At 2-45 p. m. the first firing started. The firing was in regnlar 
volley and there were no desultory shots. This lasted for fully two 
minutes, i. e. from 2-45—2-47 p. m. At 2-55 p. m. I heard the 
second firing. It sounded like the first. It lasted till 2-58 p. m. That 
was all the firing I heard. None after and none before. 

A short time after the second firing a young chap brought the news 
that there were many deaths and casualties and said that no arrange- 
ments had been made to take care of the wouncVd. It was at this 
juncture that Dr. Kitchlew and Mr. Gidwani decided to motor to Jaito 
in order that they might take care of the wounded. Up to this time 
Mr. Gidwani had .been saying to me that he would not enter the Nabha 
State without permission from the authorities. Only after the bad news 
came of the wounded being left uncared for, he felt that it was his duty to 
go to help and to make adequate arrangements. I am convinced that bad 
it not been for the news which aroused bis concern for the wounded 
people Mr. Gidwani would not have entered the State. I did not enter 
Nabha territory because while there was yet no order stopping me 
from entering, I was waiting to hear what the authorities had to say. 
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At about 3-36 p. m. a mounted officer* who told me that hie name 
was Sorter Fatso Sim oh of Faridkot accompanied by six or seven 
policemen approached me at the boundary line of the Nabha and 
Faridkot territory where I was waiting. Sardar Fateh Singh enquired 
my name and asked me "whether 1 still intended to enter Jaito/* I 
replied that I wanted to enter Jaito and waited to hear from the authorities. 

He replied that I "was ordered to leave the State territory at once.** 

•'But/' skid i* "I have not entered Nabha territory at all/* 

"Yon are asked/* said he in reply, "to leave both Faridkot and 
Nabha territories at once.** 

I then told Mr. Fateh Singh that I was waiting for the* car. 

"That is just out,** said ’he. "I did not want tu let you wait^ 
indefinitely because the car will not return.*' 

I was then led by the officer in the direction of the Jaito railway 
station. We had walked only a few steps when 1 sighted the motor 
in which 1 had come. 1 said that I preferred to go back by car. The 
officer assented to this and asked me to sign a paper saying that T 
was leaving the State territory at once. This 1 did. 

1 asked the Sardar if he would tell me who was responsible lor 
tite order. He gave me no direct reply to this question. "But/* said 
he, 'if you want to explain your position you had better write a 
letter to Colonel Minchin, Agent of the Governor-General for the 
Punjab States/' I wrote the letter on the spot and handed it over to him. 

THE STORY OF THE APOLOGY 

In connection with this letter 1 read in a statement printed in 
the "Bombay Chronicle" of March 28th that the Administrator of 
Nabha told Dr. Kitchlew "that Mr. Zimand had apologised/' What 
i did in the very hurriedly written letter was to explain my position 
and I ended up with the words: 'if in my ignorance l have committed 
any offence 1 wish to apologise/ The authorities knew very wel! that 
1 had committed no offence and that this last phrase was a mer^ 
sign of courtesy. If there were to be any apology the apology should 
have come from the other side. But it never came. 

Before I departed my chauffeur said to the Sardar that he had 
in the car- Dr. Kitchlew's luggage and asked if he {the Sardar) would 
be good, enough to have it handed over to Dr. Kitchlew, because the 
latter hip nothing with him. The Sardar turned and sad to me; "1 
am so try ; I can not take back with me Dr. Kitchiew*s luggage *' 

In connection with this incident a Punjab Government press 
communique issued at Lahore on March 3rd to contradict certain false 
{sic) statements with regard to the Jaito affair said that "Di. Kitchlew's 
luggage was accidentally carried off in the car in which he and Mr. 
Gidwani had arrived and which took Mr. Zimand back to Amritsar/* 
{quoted in the "Leader** of Allahabad March 5 th 1924.) 

A few days later while visiting Lahore 1 received the following 
note from the Senior Assistant Superintendent of Police of Lahore: 

. "'Would you be good enough to proceed to Nabha State and report 
lo tbS Administrator who requires your evidence in the enquiry re. the 
'Jtcent affair at Nabha. For any further particulars would you ring up 
cither Mr. Claike A. S. Police No. 58S or Mr, Stead S. S. Police 
-NO. 375, (S gOed) SENIOR A. S. POLICE 

As I did not go to Nabha State the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, 
Mr. Emerson, asked me to testify before him concerning this. 1 ddeo 
wider oath and the salient points mentioned in this letter are 
to be found in my testimony before the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore. 
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I have trio 1 t» te'l you in this letter at truthfully as I can the 
history of the Jaito incident. The letter it rather a long one and 
there might be some danger ot the main point being obscured, f 
want thciclorc to repeat again that 1 observed carefuhy the Jatba and 
the crowds fcllowing the Jatha from February 20th 7 p. m. till Febiu- 
ary 21st 2 p m. when they entered Nabba territory and that to tbe 
best of my knowledge “the Jatha and the crowds following the Jatha 
were not armed, and behaved in a peaceful and orderly manner.*' 

This statement has not since been challenged or contradicted by the 
•ntlioritio. A11 oflicinl en«|iiiry was however ordered and held by Mr. 
Jialwant Singh, a Punjab magistrate, and as usual an immaculate white- washing 
rc|N>v1 substantially corroborating the first Government report was issued 
•11 I2lh. March last (sir pw/ej. 

Mahatma Ganclhi's Letter to the Akalia 

On Feb 1 Hal y ar»tli. Mahatma (ini illii midiessed the following letter 
in the Ak ilis ashing them to stop the 2id Shahidi Jatha of another 500 
A knlis w liirli was being *.ot up to march to Jaito on the 28th Feb, : — 

Gear Countrymen, — It was with great distress that 1 heard about 
tbe shooting * 1 an Akali Jatha on the ordeia of the Adminis- 
trator ol the Nabba State resulting 111 Several numbers being killed 
and many more wounded. In reyly to Uicgiams, beyond sending a 
message of sympathy, 1 had 1.0 wUh to say or do anything more. It 
i* central)' to the wish of Col. Mad dock who baa covered me with 
txety luiiu ol kindness during n«y illness that lam undertaking a 
modi rate aiuoum cl activity in the shape ot infoiming myself of the 
prevailing situation in the country. 

Mil* lollouug tehgiam just received front Ziia, "Come unmicdirir 
held th condition soon, Akali Jatlia" compels me to say something in 
connection with the tragedy just nientontd. 1 do not happen to 
know the sender ol the telegram, but had it been, at all possible for 
n.c 1 would uitainly lia\e gone down in reply to the message. Tlu? 
wiuiid being yet unhealed any such journey is a physical impossibility. 

1 am therefore doing the next bist thing. 

1 nted la dly assure the Akali Sikhs of my sympathy in tlie 
h ss of su many brave men and many more being wounded. Without 

full facts before nu- 1 am unable to »ay whether the inarch ol lar^e 

number ol men in order to pay devotion to the shrine of G’&ngasar 

at Jaito was < r was not justified. J*ut 1 would ask tbe Akali bikha 

i.cu to send any more jathas without further deliberation and con* 
sultalion with those leaders outside the Sikh community who have 
hitherto been giving them advice. It would be well to atop and 
watch developments arising out of die tragedy. One of tbe telegrams 
received by me tells me that tbe jatha lemained throughout strictly 
noji-yiolint. You have frem the veiy commencement claimed that 
your movement is perfectly non-violent and religious. I would like 
every one of us to understand all the implications of non-violence. 

A am not unaware of tlie (act that non-violence is not your final 
creed, it i» then-lure doubly incumbent upon you to guard against 
any violer.ee in thought or word creeping in the movement. Over 
25 years' practice ot mm- violence in the political field haa shown 
rue as clearly as day-light tl at in every act of ours %ve have to 
watch our thoughts and words in connection with the movements 
111 which we may be engaged. Non-violence is impossible without 
deep humility and the strictest regard for truth, and if such non-violence 
lias been possible in connection with movements not termed religious 
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how raoeb m&et if should be with those like you who are conducting i 
strictly religious movement 

1 have deemed it necessary to reiterate what I used to say about 
non-violence before my imprisonment because I have observed during 
my brief study of the eveats of the past year that we who claim to be 
engaged in a non-violent movement, have .not fully in thought and 
speech confined ourselves to our cr;ed during the past two years as we 
certainly did not during the previous years. I am sorry to have to say 
that what I wrote about ourselves in the pages of “ Young India " during 
the three months prior to my arrest bolds truer to-day than it did then. 
1 have not the slightest doubt in my mind that had we practised non- 
violence in the sense . 1 mean during all these five years we would not 
only have achieved our common goal but there would be to-day no 
differences and quarrels between Hindus and Musalmans. 

In drawing your attention therefore to the necessity of non-violence 
in your special struggle' about your Gurdwaras, I do not wish, to be 
understood to mean that there has been greater disregard of the essentials 
of non-violence amongst you than amonst the other communities. But 
a word of caution is more necessary in your case because you have never 
flagged. You have been incessantly active In the pursuit of your special 
goal. I would therefore have you to search yourselves and if you find 
that you have not been , true to the standard you set before yourselves 
to cease further demonstration for the time being and perform the 
necessary cleaning process before beginning ane*r, 1 doubt not that your 
efforts will be crowned with success.'* 

Lala Lajpat Rai, who was about this time with Gandhi, also 
addressed a letter to the S. G. P. C. begging them to postpone sending 
further Jathas to Jaito, so that the national leaders may have time to 
consider the whole matter and then advice the Akalis os to their future 
Course. The Akalis however could not accept the advice tendered for 
reasons stated below. The Secretary, S. G. P. C., issued the following 
Press Common ioue in reply : — 

8. O. P. C.*S REPLY 

"The message of Mahatma „ Gandhi besides conveying his sympathy 
With the Sikhs on the loss of so many brave men, has raised certain points 
which the S. G. P. C. takes the earliest opportunity to explain. Be it said to 
the credit of Mnhatma Gandhi that with his unfailing love of fairness he 
has confessed his limitation . by declaring that he had not got full facts 
before him and has therefore opined with the difference necessary in 
such a condition. He says, ‘ without full facts before me, I am unable 
to say whether the march of a large number of men in order to pay 
devotion to the shrine of Gangsar at Jaito was . or was not justified.’ 
It may be at once explained that the sheet-anchor of the Akali hopes 
is and has been perfect non-violent and unretaliatory suffering. The 
idea oL enhancing the numbers is to impress the Government and the 
public about the depth ai d sincerity of Sikh religious feeling by the intensity 

vaktnoss of our sufferings. The question is one of principle. If it 
is rights for one Sikh to assert the religious right of visiting and 
worshipping in a Gurdw.ira, after fulfilling the necessary conditions of 
non- violence, then it is equally right for a large number to do the same 
if'tlpy fuln^/thoee conditions. Therefore the issue is whether the Sikhs 
were satisfied or not that the Sk&hidi jatha fulfilled those conditions 
before its departure and carried them out in practice on its arrival at 
14(b) 
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•lalto. With the grace of God the Jatha has remained perfectly non- 
violent and deterred in the face of firing. This troth is recognised 
by the whole public and the S. G. P. C. notes with satisfaction that the 
false and perverted version of the authorities is being effectively exposed 
and will be finally exposed by an independent inquiry of which the 
Sikhs and all India have raised thoir voice. In this connection it may 
Iks noted that this very idea of trying to move the opponent's heart by 
the intensity and vastness of our suffering was at the basis of the 
sending of a Jatha of 100 oath-lxnmd Sikhs every day for thirteen days 
to receive the inhuman beating at Guni-ka-Bagh. The agony of that 
suffering moved the revered Pandit Malaviyaji, Mr. Andrews and Hakim 
Ajmal Khan Sahcb and othor leaders to tears and the whole world bears 
witness to the nioaknoss with which the Akalis took the beating. The 
question of largo numbers of the Jatha no doubt creates the obligation 
of greater and stricter discipline and vaster powers of collective endur- 
ance. The S. G. P. C. claims, and events have fully proved it, that the 
Nbahidi Jatha ikkscbscs that discipline and that endurance. It is a 
terrible responsibility to justify the marching of hundreds into the jaws 
of death without raising a little finger, but the cause is so dear and 
the training of suffering through which the Akalis havo passed in the 
last years so severe that that responsibility can no longor be shirked. 

As for consulting others, the S. G. P. C. has the satisfaction 
of carrying the best opinion of India with it in the present struggle as 
it had in the Guru-ka-Uagh and the Kenya affairs struggles. Mahtamqji 
is right in pointing out that as non-violence is not the filial creed of the 
♦Sikhs it is doubly incumbent upon them to guard against any violence. 
The S. G. P. C. lias moro than once solemnly declared that having adopted 
non-violence as their policy, the Akalis will honestly and sincerely stick 
to it as if it was thoir creed. Thoy havo always been anxious to im- 
prove their practice of non-violence. 

In tho present caso it has boon found that the fact of a large 
Sangat accompanying tho Jatha out of love and reverence had been 
used by the Nabha authorities to invent tho lie of an Akali attack 
towards which they claim to havo opened fire. While the testimony of 
one witnoss has convinced all, that not only the Jatha but ’ also the 
Sangat remained absolutely iion-violont and made to attack, yet to 
eliminate all possihlo chances of complication or embarrassment it has been 
decided that nol>ody except a few indispensable helpers such as doctors, 
reporters, etc., should accompany the Jatha on its march and its arrival 
at the destination. 

Tho S. G. P. C. with a clear conscience feels satisfied that the 
Sikhs are acting up to the standard that they have set before them- 
selves, and confidently hopes that with the mercy ol God they will 
continue to do so. 

From the altovo explanation and with the further precautions taken, 
Mabatmqii will see that there was no roason for postponing the depar- 
ture of the Jatha. The rest lies in the hands of God. 

The Second Sbohidi Jatha. 

The Communique* further statos that the Second Shahidi Jatha. which 
will leave Sri Akal Takht on tho 23th February to resume the interrupted 
Akhand Path in the Gurdwara Gangsar, Jaito, feels deeply pamed at the* 
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loss of life and tho injuries sustained by the S&ngat which accompanied the first 
Shahidi Jatha 011 tho 21st February out of love and reverence. As the basic 
idea of these Shahidi Jathas is to confine all suffering oiijto themselves, 
therefore they earnestly wish that tho Sangat should not suffer on this 
account. On the request of tho Jatha tho Ja&hedar of Sri Akal Takht 
has decided to onjoin 011 all Sikhs tho duty of refraining from accom- 
panying tho Jatha. on its mai’ch. All Sangats of villages by which the 
Jatha passes should content themselves with bidding farewell to tho 
Jatha, just outsido their villages, and should not march on with tho 
Jatha, so that tho Jatha may reach its sacrod destination attended by no 
body except doctors, press reporters and such other indispensable 
helpers. Tho cause is so sacred that Sikhs should learn to control ovon 
the legitimate aspirations of their hearts so that the irresponsible and callous 
Nabha authorities finding themselves thwarted may not invent any story 
they like to justify their doing. 

The Committoo also sent two ropicsontativcs to Poona to see and 
I explain to Mahatma Gandhi the situation. 

i 

j The Second Shahidi Jatha 

On February 28th tho 2nd Jatha marched from Amritsar. A very 
largo crowd of Sikhs assembled in front of tho Akal Takht to watch 
its departure. Like tho first, it was composed of 500 Akalis dross od 
jin yellow shirts, black turbans and kirpans, with small pouches for 
provisions on the way. Tho ceremony l>efure tho Takht was much 
: delayed as great precaution was taken that non-violence was strictly 
imposed. Tho Jatha took a courso different from tho previous one and 
reached Jaito 011 tho 14 th March. 

At Jaito Pandit Malaviya, Sardar Kartar Singh and Gulah Singh, and 
Messrs. D. P. Sinha, K. S. Hhatt, Kangaswami Iyengar and Vcdamurthi had 
arrived previously with the permission of tho authorities. 

Immediately on arrival they, along with some Punjab M. L. C.s, 
Messrs. Jawahar Singh, Moqbool Mahmud and Dull* Chand, had a long con- 
versation with the Administrator.. Pandit Malaviya and party also visited 
tho Gurdwara Gangsar and agreed that tho hall of the Gurdwara could 
accommodato 400 people and tho court-yard, into which the doors of 
the hall oponed, was spacious enough to accommodate 1,000 people. 
Pandit Malaviya and party were of til's opinion, of which they apprised 
tho Administrator, that at one time only ono Akhand Path could take 
place with duo propriety but that if it was desired to hold simult menus 
Paths 3 could bo held without impropriety. In this way it would take 
10 mouths if ono Path were performed after tho other, whilo 3 at a 
time voukl occupy about 3i months for 101 Akhand Paths which tho 
Khithidr Jatha woro pledged to com pi 0 to. The Administrator said that 
tho duty ho owed to tho subjects of tho Stato mode it impossible for 
him to allow an invasion of the Stato territory by outsido people for 
a period of ton mouths or even for that of 3 months. Ho said that the 
only liasis on which a compromise could bo considered or negotiations 
oponed was a precedent guarautoo from tho S. G. P. C. that tho 
Akhand Paths would be finished in a very short definite period, say 
so von days. Mr. Johnston proposed for this purpose the holding of 
101 , or at least 50 Paths simultaneously. As a result of the discufsiou 
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he was williug to admit the Jatha into the Gurdwara hat only on the 
condition that Ft. Malaviya would give the required guarantee on behalf 
of the »S. G. F. C. This the Pandit was not in a position to do. The latter 
emphasised that the only possible basis of solution could be the uncon- 
ditional admission** of the Jatha into the Gurdwara, since they were pledged 
to start the Akhand Path, and then to carry on negotiations with the 
S. G. F. G. He hoped that in view of die establishment of the principle 
of religious liberty by the unconditional admission of the Jatha the S.G. 
F. G. would be persuaded to instruct the Jatha so as to finish the 101 
Paths within a shoit time, although he was not prepared to admit that 
any time-limit can be legitimately placed * on a fellow’s worship, which 
he is entitled to can> on uninterruptedly even for the whole of his life. 
Mr. Johnston 8 main objection, however, was time. 

Pandit Malaviya and patty met the Jatha, which was preceded all 
along by about 100 fully-equipped mounted troops and about 60 infantry 
men. The 500 faces beamed with the happiness of expected martyrdom ; all 
unarmed, except for the Kirpans, and there was not one spectator 
accompanying them except two press reporters and their red-cross brigade. 
Pandit Malaviya and Sirdars Kartar Singh and Gnlab Singh talked to 
some of the Jatha and were told that they were pledged to begin the 
Akhand Path that day and had no desire to hold simultaneous Akhand 
Paths. They were, however, always prepared to obey the orders of 
the Akal Takht. 

The Pandit’s party came back and again discussed the situation with 
Mr. Johnston but he was not prepared to enter into any negotiations 
unless' the requisite guarantee were forthcoming. Thereupon Pt Malaviya 
and others wrote out a letter to the Admin istrator embodying their view 
of the situation and presented it to the Administrator who however said that 
he was not prepared to take it at that time. 

THE ARREST. 

Negotiations failing, the Administrator then proceeded to arrest the 
Jatha. The fields on both sides of the Kachcha path presented the 
sight of a veritable field of liattle with observation posts, flash signal 
stations, small squadrons of troops lying behind bushes, cavalry people riding 
restlessly hither and thither across the cultivated fields, and couriers 
coursing along the path with “ important ” messages about the movements 
of the Jatha. 

An hour or so Liter the Jatha was sighted, and the rlanda police, 
military men, and the cavalry were stationed at the bifurcation of the 
roads to meet it. The Jatha •arrived at 3-10 p. m. On Mr. Johnston 
calling a halt, they halted and wore immediately surrounded on all sides 
by the police. Mr. Johnston then spoke to some of the Jatha men ai d 
offered to allow them all to start the Akhand Path in Gurdwara 
Gangsar provided they promised to come out of the Gurdwara after 
the first Path had finished and await the result of the negotiations with the 
Akal Takht (which he was told by the Jatha men was the proper authority 
and not the S. G. P. G.). This the Jatha men resolutely refused to agree to. 
For them to leave the Gurdwara without completing the 101 Paths was as 
sacrilegious as to break the continuity of one Akhand Path. They also 
definitely refused to bide time till some settlement was arrived &t. 

They said that they had taken a vow to commence bin, Pn f h that day or die 
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in the attempt. They were prepared for bullets, beating, and in fact any- 
thing. 

All this parleying took about two hours after which timo the Jatha 
having resolutely refused to accept any compromise they were placed under 
arrest and were led, happily without the use of any force, to a pen inside 
the Fort They also insisted upon t iking the Sowar* Sahib with them 
and were permitted to do so. A shamiana and a Takht were provided for 
Guru Granth Sahib inside the pen. 


THU THIRD SHAHIDI JATHA. 

This was followed by a third Jatha which marched from Amiitsar 
on the 22nd March and reached Jaito on April 14th. A fourth followed 
on the 27th and a fifth Was made ready to start on the following 
Baisakhi days. On $he 22 nd March many outsiders came to witness 
the scene. Among those present to extend cordial good wishes were Lala 
Lai pat Rail Or. -Ritchie w, Mr. Phookun of Assam, Ddwan Daulit Rai 
C. I. E. of Rawalpindi, Mr. D. Chaman Lai M. L. A., Mr. Deep Narayan 
Singh of Patna and Mr. K. L. Panikkar. The Jatha collected in tin Golden 
Temple below the Akai Takht at about 12 noon. The whole place was 
crowded with' pilgrims from all parts of the Punjab. Overflowing the 
premises of the Temple the crowd which was estimated at more than 50,000 
had spread into the strests and open spices surrounding th9 Durbar Sahib. 
Women and Children of all ages came to see the martyrs go of and the nock 
of each was heavy with garlands with which his wife, children and other 
relations had wished him god-speed. 

After the preliminary speeches in which the situation was carefully 
explained, the Jathedar of Akal Takht read out the “ Hookam-nama ” to 
the Shahidi Jatha. In it the Jatha was called upon to go and resume the 
Akhand Path of Guru Granth Sahib at the Sri Gangsar shrine at Jaito. 
They were asked to observe non-violence in thought, deed and action and 
every one of them was asked to take a solemn vow f'*- thV purpose 
before the Takht. Amidst resounding shouts of 1 S it Sri Akal * the 
whole Jatha to a man vowed to do this. Then th 3 Jathedar, a noble- 
looking old man and an ex-soldier, was asked to come forward and 
he was given a Kir pan which hid been specially blessed. Then his 
second and third in command also underwent the same ceremony. 

The procession started from the Golden Temple at about half past 
two. The enthusiasm among the people was indescribable. The streets were 
covered with flowers, and flowers were showered from every house-top. 
The Jatha carried the Granth Sahib in the middle and followed by a 
crowd of over 10,000 people passed along the narrow lanes of the city. 
The whole population demonstrated its strong sympathy with the 
Akali cause by crowding all the house-tops and throwing more flowers 
and ‘attar. When the Jatha reached the city-gates it was past six. Separate 
kitchen, a special ambulance corps uuder the charge of a qualified doctor 
and provisions for the way accompanied them. It was just like a regiment 
marching to war, with flags and bauds but only with i.o aims. The Jatha 
took a circuitous route and marched in slow stages reaching Jaito iu about 
two week’s time. 
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The Official Report 

Tha (ollowing ii the report issued on. the 8th. March by Mr. Balwant Singh of 
(ho Punjab Civil Service. Magistrate, First Class, who was deputed to enquire into 
|hn incident* that took place at Jeito on the 21 tt Febtuaty, 1924. 

Under the orders of the Local Government, z have held an enquiry into the 
enfortnnate incident that took place on the 21st February, 1923 at Jaito in the 
Kabba State in connection with the arrival of the Sbahidi Jatha of BOO men, with 
the announced object of resuming the alleged interrupted Akband Path in Gurdwar 
Gang»ar. I have examined so many as 56 witnesses, including the Administrator of 
the Nafcba State, Mr. J. Wilson Johnston, the Preiident and two memhere of the 
Faridkote Council of Regency, the Military Officers in charge of the operations 
that day, Lt. Col. J. C. Coldstream, D. C. Fere ze pore, Lt. Col. B. G. Qregson, 
Superintendent of Police, Ferrzepore, several Bailee and villager* of the Habha State, 
and tome Akali members of the Sbahidi. Jatba. 

The Shahidi Jatba 

Before going into th« evidence given by the witnesses, it may be explained here 
that a batch of about 25 Alai is is being daily arrested by the H&bha State 
authorities at Jaito on their way to the Gurdwara to resume the Akband Path. 
They are usually non-violent in their character, but the declared object of the 
Sbahidi Jatha, as the name implies, was a different one. It was to enter the 
Gurdwara, and to rename the Akband Path at all costs, and not to aheepisbly 
surrender themselves I ke -ether Akalie to the utual arrests only on their way to 
the Gurdwara, and even if they are once turned out, they would again and again 
rr.me. In the attempt, they would even go to the extent of losing their Hvee. So, the 

cbject of the Jatha was unusually strong, and a different one at least. It is obvious 

enough that a marked distinction did really exist. From the evidence recorded, it 
seems that the announcement of the formation of inch a Jatba was indeed a great 

news for the Akali public, and for the Nabba people it was an opportunity tor 

daring ones to come to the forefront, get themselves enlisted in the ranks of the 
Jatba, and do somt-thing practically. It was also a welcome one for the Extremist 
section of the Congress, as is shown by the presence of Professor Gidwani and Dr. 
Kitchlew with the Jatba. 

Visited by Large Cbowdb 

So, the arrival of such Jatba naturally attracted large crowds at every waiting place 
all along tbeir way. Some of them brought sweets and refreshments for them ; 
others came as mere spectator?, raid their 'darshan* to the Jatha, and went away, 
but many more accompanied thtm, encouraged them, and openly declared their 
intention of using force against time who bappen to intercept the onward march 
of the Shahid i Jatha, and a member of the Sbahidi Jatba, Jagat Singh, relates 
the incident of an offer or a subsidy of 500 men to the Jatha. 

The Dboli Jatha 

There is evidence to show that at Haii Ee Patas, the Droli Jatba visited the 
Shahidi Jatba, but they were tdd to go away, and they replied that they would 
go away then, but would join the Sbahidi Jatha either at Lande or Bargari. It 
appears that at Landee a large number of the Droli Jatha arrived, including many 
who visited at Hari Ke Patan in a Dewax held there. In the evening, a member of 
tbe Droli Jatha is said to have visited the Sbahidi Jatha saying that he bad 
brought 500 men for tbeir safety, but the Sbahidi Jatha must arrange for tbeir 
food in tbeir Laugar, which wa« eepaiale from that which was provided for tbe 
ordinary people coming to sec the Jatha, and which had, until then, been exclusi- 
vely used by the members of the Shahidi Jatha. Accordingly, the Sbahidi Jatba 

fed them in their Langar. Further, there is also evidence that on tbeir way from 

Burgarft to Jaito, the Chief Jathsdar halted the Jatba and addressed the Droli Jatha 
thst the time for their work bad come. There is evidence to show that the 

Shahidi Jatba, instead of proceeding to SsmalFar, according to their published 

programme, went to Lande village in M<ga Tabs], to which tbe principal 
members of the Droli Jatba belonfg, apparently with tbe object of obtaining bflp 
of all sorts from the members of tbe Droli Jatba. 

“ Abmbd with Revolvers m 

Lt. Cel. Coldstream, Deputy CommissioLer, Ferozepore, states that be received 
reports from the Tahsildar of Moga, after the Jatba had left Its last camp in 
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Fdronpoit District, that, the Droll men bad left with tbo Sbahidi Jatha, aad seat 
of thaw were armed with revolver* In spito of the statement that they wore so 
mixed op with the crowd that it was bard to dietiagaish them, there is over- 

whemiag evidence to show that they wove really the leaders of the most noisy, 
yelling and disorderly majority of the mob following the Jatha. Ultimately, at 
Bargarl in Faridk* territory, the last baiting pilot of the Jatha, the number of 
the mob swelled np to bjtween'8 to 10,000. There is evidence to show that at 
Bargari, a Urge number of the men belonging to the Nabba State waited upon 
the Sbahidi Jatha to reason with them, and to dimnade them from coming 

in snob Urge anmbare, and in that military formation. A member of the 

Faridkot C mooli and other wit ne ss es state that the mob, after they bad left Bargari, 

armed themsel tee with tamdas (cudgels) freshly lopped off from trees on their side, 

Pbbpabations at Nabba 

The Nabba State officials were making nreparations for the reoeption of the 
Jatha. Their arrangements, as is stated by Mr. J. Wilson Johnston, were all lor 
tbe convenient handling of these 500 men and their Sjwadara, which were expect* d 
to be not move than 200 to 300, by splitting them into small parties by the nse 
of barbed wires and barriers in order to facilitate their arrest. Sven in spite of the 
various reports wbioh the Administrator received from time to time that a mob of 
Akalifl were flocking round tbe Jatha in large numbers, he eeeme to have never 
thought that all tfale mam of nneont rolled individuals would really acoompany the 
Sbahidi Jatha. A deputation of vilUgers of llaka 'Nabba as above mentioned, requested 
she Sbahidi Jatha to send away these big crowds, and specially the irresponsible 
Drolis whom they feared most, and also that they were welcome to enter tbo 
Qnrdwara in batehes of 50 at a lime, bat all this was to no purpose. There Is 
evidenoe to show that the members of the Deputation wire not only ridienled, but 
were treated with considerable rudeness by the mob. 

Tun Advance on Nabha 

On the morniog of the 31st, a mob of aboot ten tlionssnd Akalts, ranging on 
a front half a mile in length, started from Bargari. It may be noted that the 
mob was met by the State offioUle at the canal distributory within the Nabha 
Territory and a notioe was read ont to them asking them not to prooeed In such 
large numbers, bnt that they should oome accordingly to the proclamation issued, 
that is, 50 at a time, on the condition that they would leave # tbe Nabha Territory 
after the Akhand Path had bsen finished, bnt they ref need to listen to them, and 
moved on. It may also be pointed ont here that np to Bargari, the Oranth Sabib 
< Sikh Scripture) was in front of tbe procession, bat from Bargari onwards, It was 
removed to the eentre, and the band, which had accompanied them, was dismiss'd. 
There is evidence to .show that this arrangement was deliberately made to protect a 
sacrilege in case of conflict, and the Droli Jatba took np tbe position on tbeir 
flanks. As ths Administrator never imagined that be would ever bj in need of nsing 
troops in arresting the Jatha, he bad only some villagers, the Police, and some men 
of the State Infantry with him. With the exoeption of 20 police men, who were 
armed with smooth-bored guns, all tin rest had dandas. It was- a little time before 
the Jatha came in tight that one of the Si wars and Mr. L ! zat Ila«, a member of 
the Faridkot Cinnetl. warned him of the serionsnevs of the situation. He ordered a 
platoon of the State Infantry to go and change their lathis for rifles. Col. Mnirhead 
meanwhile arrived. 

If ilitaby Summoned 

The cloods of* dost and the consequent enormity of tbe numbers of the mob 
coming in advance of the Jatha thns greatly excited in moed the disorderly way in 
which they were advancing and tbe brandishing of all sorts of wrapons with which they 
were armed made the Administrator change his former arrangements, and he issued 
orders to the vilUgers to withdraw from the scene. Realising the seriousness of tbe 
situation, Col. Mnirhead also called in a squadron of Skinners Horse and stationed 
them on the left of the road from Bargari to Jatto to command a more central position, 
wh le tbe six Platoons of the Onrklpu were called closer in reserve. The Sbahidi Jatha 
was, at this time, totally screened and hemmed in by this disorderly rabble, who 
seemed to be prepared for an onslaught. 

AdmibutbatobU Wabnikg 

The Akali mob was at a distance of about 200 yards from tbe first barrier 
when Mr. J. Wilton Johnston, along with some other State officUls, advanced to 
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Met thea, and with outstretched arms aboated at the top ot bta voice asking them 
to halt and to disperse, aod repeatedly warned them of hit being obliged to open 
ire in am they refnatd to do so. Bot they did not lieten to him, and defied him 
by making a wild diaplay of their various weapons, and told him that tbey had 
come there to die, ao much ao that he bad to ran back to the barriera. The mob 
followed him recklessly, aod teems to have absolutely forgotten tbe sanctity of the 
proposed moo-violent "object o! tbe Shahidi Jatba. 

Thbee Rounds of Firing 

The leading men of tbe mob were at a distance of eight to ten paces from Mr. 
J. Wilson Johnston when be issued orders to tbe Police to fire three rounds. He 
controlled fire now in order to judge whether thie firing was justified or not. 

Mob’s Violent Intentions 

We must reiterate some of the events already mentioned. The Jatha, as nsoal, 
started on the instructions of the Bhri Gurdwara Prabandak Committee, and had 
sworn to remain non-violent under the circumstances of the- gravest prove cation, 
but their amalgamation with the violent Jatba, that is the Drill Jatha, etc., and the 
huge crowds arnrtd with a.l sorts of weapons which they cruld catch hold of was 
certainly a breach of the precept. The lopping iff of tambas from trees on the way 
is a proof of the mob’s preparation to use force in case an attempt was made to 
■top them. Had tbe jathadar of tbe Shahidi Jatba tried in earnest to send off tbe 
gathering crowei, he cjuld do so by vigorously appealing to the mob anei by 
expounding the ranctity cf their mission. 

Non-Violence— A Suhtebfuge 

Tbe way in which tbe Shahidi J»tba men encouraged the Droli Jatha and others 
to accompany them, accepted all offers cf sweets from them, had a common 
Longer at Tarntaran and Bargari, did not check them from lopping off cudgels 
from trees on the way, allowed them to make all sorts of noises round the Grantb 
Sabib and cbaLgid their way from Smabar to Lande, is sufficiently incriminating ; 
but, on the other hand, the repeated requests of the Shahidi Jatbadar iu asking 
them to allow hu Jatha to proceed on unattended to Jaito, and also his statements 
(bat they bad taken the solemn vow of remaining non-violent, both in words and 
In action, makes one believe that this was merely a subterfuge, especially in view 
df bis action I have noted above, of calling on the Droli jatba to do their part 
When tbh mob was nearing Jaito. Thus, it is obvious that the mob, as a matter 
of fact, accompanied the Jatba with its eonnivanee, if not with its express consent, 
and so tbe members of the Shahidi Jatba, by tbeir unpardonable conduot, pot tbe 
Nabha authorities in such an awkward position that they could not have saved tbe 
Situation without firing on the mob. 

The Behavior of the Mob. 

As already shown, tbey ridiculed and rudely totaled tbe Pancbsyat, and kept 
on advaneing towards Jaito. They did not care for anything and went on with all 
tbeir characteristic rowdyism. They defiled the Administrator and the State Offioiale, 
and even ibr< atened him by rloaely following him at his heels, aod wielded tbeir 
weapons In a way which clearly showed tbeir intention of breaking through tbe 
battlers and. making short work of all that fell in their way. The mob seemed to 
'be determined in the couree tbey bad adopted. As is tbown by tbeir subsequent 
conduct, they went on even when they were warned that tbey will be fired upon. 

Firing an absolute Necessity 

The Administrator, after doing all Hat be ccnld r« ally do to peacefully ward iff 
the danger to the Qordwara, tbe village, and the villagers of jaito, became help- 
less. The situation in which he was thus placed was simply hopeless, and the inly 
solution to the impending danger was to disperse them by the use of force. The 
efforts of the ifficirs of tbe Fcrrsepore D strict at Talwandf Bbsi to biitg them to 
Ycaton, if the Farkkot authorities in foi bidding their subjects to join them, the 
uniting cf the . Panchuyats upon them, tbe offer of tbe authorities that they cruld 
re me to the Gurduuru in batchti of 50 at a time, and finally, tbe kud warnings 
of the Administrator, Mr. J. Wilson Johnston, are all ivfflcient proofs of the red- 
headed way in which they wire handled, but tbey seemed to be bint npon what, 
they did, and so it was, I bdievr. as sn absolute necessity that tbe Administrator 
opened fire, and that none too scon. Uvea alter this short tmst of fire, the mob 
skewed ao signs if ittirirg, Ibfy swerved ea to their right, and made a dash- 
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fo*R‘« Un Tibbi Sahab. The attention being grave and critical Kr, J. 

Wllst* Job— loa bad la order the Rale Plata* to flit three of CMtfd* 

led ins again, which was a ooor d iagly dona. 

Frame bt Akalis, 

Thma le evidence to abew that fire-arms were alto being seed on the A kail 
aide. Om Ibravaddio, a resident of Dabri Etnas, a village in the Kabba State, 
received a" '-shot aader hit left thigh. One ballet taaeed tbroagh the terbaa of 
Harare Sawn Sfagh (No. IS). Another pierced tbroagb a door of a caltic*§hed 
btkmging to a resident of Jaito, and teveral others wbiased past bj variant 
Mtbb ^Officers and Sardar Babadar Sender fiiagb. President of the PavkJkot Coaneil 
ete The Akali Bhabidt witnesses also tell as aboat tbe ase of a D. R. gun by 
one Jagat Sing of tbe Droli Jatha. Imamaddta, Hesara Singh, Border Babadar, 
and Bardar Inder Siagb, tbe witnesses above referred to, were behind tbe Bring 
party. So, it is highly improbable for these shots to bavo come (Tom any other 
oti* than tbe Akalis. There is bo deeding tbe faet that the jatha was seccmiaa'td 
by a large mob ander the leadership ot tbe Droli Jatba, whose rlag.Ieaders were 
Sacha Siagb aad Dalla Siagb, Badmasbev. Bat the evidence given before nr, that 
the number of gnns with the Aisle ranged from 5 to 10, or IS, does not sum 
to be oonvinclng. For the porpere of this enquiry, however, I think It is not neces- 
sary for me to determiae the exact number ot tbe gans tbe Ahalia posse Med ct 
used. All that I have got to determine is whether they did ns* any fire-arms. 
Giving tbenghtfal consideration to this, I am of opinion that they had a lew 
gnns nnd they need than srgbt at tbe time. To the question who began tbe 
Bring, I consider tbat whichever |arty began tbe firlag does not matter, in as 
ranch at there is overwhelming evidence to ibow tbat tbe mrb was prepared to 
achieve its end by nil possible means, and were so constituted tbat a pradent man 
under tbe eircnmstances bad no option bnt to open fire to repel their menacing 
advance in military formation. 

AX ABSOLUTELY VIOLENT IfOB 

Now, when the Akali mtb became absolotely violent, as is shown by tholj 
conduct in openly exchanging shots with tbe State Forces, tbe authorities wen flee 
to deni with them la the way tbat most befitted tfcelr contact. Had they dfspgtatd 
aad resorted to their asaal peaceful way, tbe authorities, who, as bao been shown 
above, were ill-prepared for an onslaught, ^wcold have certainly stopped Bring, bo! 
tbo an fort on ate mob made a battle cz tbe while fbow. They shouted on to their 
right In foil force in order to capture the Gorndoaia Tibbi Bafaab by n general 
assault. Tbo Administrator, once more observing the frantic rush of the mob to tbe 
lift, ordered another ibree roosds «f controlled fire. In the meantime, Major Belt- 
Kingsley, finding that a mass of Akalis was trying to reach the Tibbi Sabab from 
tbe Okie where he bad taken np bis position with a platoon of tbo lst-lth Gurkhas, 
fired upon them. He states tbat bis men were also exposed to a great danger, amt 
some of the ballets from the Akali tide act 0 ally fell at a distance of a few pace* 
from him. 

A Dbbpebatb Cbabob 

After this, the mob faltered for a few moments bat when they bad ones gone 
oat af control, there was no receding back. They swept on farioosly ander the 
leadership of Baeha Siagb, mounted on a white poay, with n drawn sword fa bis 
hand, aad Issalng orders in English. This wss tbe most desperate charge which they 
made, hot Major Lorrisser aad his tea dismounted Sowars completely dispersed them. 
After two short bursts of fire, tbe Akslis broke ap finally, and bad to be panned 
Jfor n distance by Col. Mnfrbrad to stop tbeir rejoining tbo rarty tbat bad iraehed 
the Tlhbl Sabab. No violence was used in tbeir final dispersal by tbe Sowars, aad 
it was almply done to stimulate tbe flying Akalis iato furtL*r efforts to vanish. 

Use of Le86ek Force 

The suggestion that it wonld have been much better bad tbe authorities used 
some other force, say tbe ase of lathis instead of firing. Is roggeeting something, 
which In my opinion, could not mitt the exigencies n! the time. The mob wag, 
aa hat been- ninety said; aimed with all torts of wi at* no, including firr-anas. Haw 
was it petsSMe to stop tb«m by the are of a corresponding and rather unsuitable 
mm af a force like that <f the larhit? It would have been still worse, aad still 
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m* fmpplblo ^ dfspw torn to *W* w.'IfiDm % Mw» ffr* m* 1 
#pltei that.14 Akatic were farad dpt dead apd If wramfal IP thi fftHfg of (be 
M out of whom 5 died next day, (bo total number of OMobjAi coming 
ip to 19, and 2* wounded Id all, 3 wooodod won brought infra iferenepor by 

tho Polios on (be 3rd day. Keeping in view (be comparatively snail number of 

oaonaXHet out of snob a bags crowd, I believe (hat (be forts ustoi va» tbs 

uttaljniun, and (ho firing was oonsiderate. This riew is strengthened, by tot fast 

Chat (he party in ebargs of (be Qrantb Sabab was deliberately le/T & proved 
unharmed to (be Tibbi Sabab. Had (be State foroee directed (heir gone ty the 
palanquin containing the Qrantb Sabab, 1 think it highly idiprobabls that It oeaUI 
nave reached tbs Tibbi Sabab nnmoieated. This undoubtedly shows (hat the feme 
officials bad no intention to fire upon the Sbahldi Jatha, if they did not resort' to 
any violenoe. The Sbabidi Jatba lost a few of its members only on aeoonnt of If* 
being thoroughly hemmed in and screened hy (be stampeding mob, who were trying 
to capture the Gnrdwara by a general assault. 

TbsaTment or WotrvDKi 


•• The evidence of all the witnesses, from the Administrator downwards, inoMiuf 
the Akali Jatha men, and the medical attendants on both sides’ shows* that ajt^sr 
the firing had oeassd, all the wounded were all eonveyed to the camp alter most 
aid had been rendered to them. The statement of Bob* Assistant Surgeon Kebar Singh, 
tpbo bad accompanied the Jatba, throws sufficient light upon the good treatment 
the wonnded were meted by the authorities. He aleo telle na that he was provided 
with all the necessary dressing materials by the Bute authorities, and that bo mao 
in no way deterred from rendering medioal aid to his men, nor he or any of their 
medical staff was beaten or ill-treated. 


ABBBST OV SHAHZDI JATHA 

The authorities then arrested the Shahid; Jatba on the skirts of tbs mound 6a 
which the Tibbi Sabab stands, but they did not touch those who were In Immediate 
charge of the palanquin of the Sowari Sahab, and requested the party to convey 
the Qrantb Sabab either to the village DharameaJa or to the Gnrdwara to save it 
from the dlsgraoe of ite being plaoed on- unclean ground. The party refused aN 
terms, but they voluntarily withdrew at about 10 p. u., when some ' of the selected 
Bikbs of the State took the Qrantb Sahab to the village Dharabssala 'with doc 
respect and ceremony. 

Conclusion 

To -sum np, it is abundantly clear that the mob and the Sbabidi Jatba da*fcd 
all the efforts on the part of the people and the authorities of the Nabba fixate 
to reason with them, and chose an unreasonable course ; that the mob waa in' an 
excited mood, and armed with all sorts of weapons, including fire-arms, and phptied 
to see through the game; and that they all knew what the game was, and Urns 
went to the extent of insulting and assaulting the Administrator, and aft* 
brandishing the weapons, they actually used the fire-arms. It was bat natural, 
and the only course left to the Administrator was to order firing, which wni 
done not too soon. The email * number of the casualties in each a big mob show* 
that the firing was controlled, and did not exceed the exigencies of the moment. 
The wounded were attended to at once, and but for the complicity ot the . Droit 
Jatha the unfortutate events could not have happened. 
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The No n-o fficial Sikh Report 

Sooa ifi«r lb# official report was pub) it bad tha Sbiromaai Gurdwara Prabmdbak 
Committee iuuad their own report on the Jtito mamcrfi tracing tba recant 
ftvanU that lad op to tha formation of the Shabidi Jatha. This report says 

After the Guru-ka-Bagh affair the atmosphere was cooling down and 
there was a good prospect of peace between the Government and Sikhs. 
But the Government again plunged the S kh Community into a turmoil 
of agitation by deposing the Maharaja of Nabha in July 1923 on account 
of his sympathy with the Gurdwara movement. 

The Government began to suppress all expressions of sympathy even 
by the subjects oi the exiled Maharaja. When arrests were made in a 
diwan held at Jaito in the Nabha State, the Sikhs assembled sat down to 
do nothing else but to recite Holy Granth night and day and pray for 
the Maharaja. But this also they were not allowed to do. The place of 
meeting and the Gurdwara were both blockaded and no food or water 
was allowed to go in, The Sbiks began to starve and as they were obliged 
to ease themselves close to where they sat, insanitary conditions began to 
prevail and many fell sick. In this condition when the Akb&nd Path, 
or the continuous reading of the Holy Granth, became impossible outside 
the Gurdwara, they asked the Sikhs in the Gurdwara so start the Akhand 
Path inside and they themselves contended themselves with the ordinary 
reading of the Holy Granth. This was on ibe 14th September 1923. The 
officials who were determined not to a low even holy reading and praying 
for the Maharaja came with a military foice and arrested the whole con- 
gregation assembled round the Holy Granth outside the Gurdwara. Then 
the aimed soldiers in uniform were taken inro the Gurdwara itself, where 
the Sikhs 'sat listening to the Akhand Path. The whole congregation, 
including the reciters and the attendants, was arrested and what was an 
unprecedented sacrilege, the Grant hi actually reciting at the moment was 
caught hold of by his arms and dragged away and arrested. This inter- 
ference with the sacred reading was a grave desecration according to Sikh 
religion. 

The news of this desecration spread like wild fire, and the very next 
morning a party of Sikhs gathered from the neghbourhood to go and 
restart the Akhand Path. 7 he prohibition against freely visiting the 
Gurdwara had been enforced, according to official admission, from 31st 
August, 1923, but from 14th September, the day of the desecration, it 
was made absolutely rigid. Sikh pilgrims fiom alt quarters began to pour 
in to assert their reiigious right of freely visiting the Gurdwara and per* 
forming the Akhand Path and other acts of worship. 

From 15th September 1923, Akali Jatbas of 25 each have daily 
marched on foot to Jaito, after taking a pledge of non-violence in thought 
and deed before Sri Akali Takhat at Amritsar. The aim of those Jathas 
is: (a) to resume the interrupted Akhand Path at the Gangsar temple, (b) 
to suffer all hardships and tortures inflicted on them by the proud officials 
in a meek and humble spirit for the sake of establishing the Sikh biith- 
right of free congregation and free worship in all Sikh temples. But the 
callous anthorities arrested and removed these Jathas to distant places 
where they were set free. Once free, :he heroic Jathas travelled back 
to Mukatsar to court arrest a second time. The Sikhs have been prevented 
from visiting and praying at tbe Gurdwara of Gangsar for the last five 
months and about 5.0C0 Sikbs have suffered untold hardships at tbe hand# 
of the authorities for removing this unreasonable ban on their religious 
freedom. Ibe hunger of the Sikh heart for sacr ficc in the cause of religion 
has become proverbial. 
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When alPtbe sacrifice failed to move the callous officials, it was. decided 
that a congregation of 500 Sikhs remaining perfectly non-violent' should 
walk to Jaito to visit Gangsar and resume Akhand Path. .Only those 
Sikhs were allowed to join this Jatha who could be relied on to remain 
perfectly non-violent under all circumstances. The Jatha was fairly, 
representative. Men were drawn from all districts and professions includ- 
ing a number of meek Sadhus. 

The Vow of Non-violxnce 

On the Bssant anniversary on 9th February 1924 the Sh&hidi Jatha, 
or the "Band of Martyrs" who had resolved to lay down- their lives in 
the cause of religious freedom, took a solemn pledge of restarting the 
interrupted Akhand Path at Gangsar, before the sacred throne of Sri 
Akal'Takbat. The Jathedar or the religious superior of Akal-Takhat 
exorted them to remain perfectly non-violent in thought and deed : "Dear 
Kalgidbar Sat^rnu our Father ! We thy children lay down our lives 
for Thee. The honour and prestige of the Paoth lies in Thy hands. Brave 
and saintly souls ! You will be beaten mercilessly with sticks. You will 
be shot dead with bullets You will be thrown into dark and solitary 
cells. Your steadfastness will be Jried by the most violent and 
inhuman physical and mental tortures. Keep yourselves perfectly 
non- violent. Your sole aim is to pay homage to the Gurdwara of 
Gangsar and resume the recitation of Akhand Path. From the moment 
of your departure from Akal Takhat and on the way, feed your body, 
mind and soul on the life-giving words of the Guru and do not 
harbour ill against any person in thought, word, and dead." (See the 
declaration of orders to the Shahidi Jatha by the Jathedar, Aka! 
Takhat on 9th February 2924)* 

The Jatha left for Jaito on foot on 9th February amid the loving 
adisus of the Sikh Sangat of Amritsar. If met with tremendous 
enthusiasm where-ever it went. Morning and evening Dewans were arranged 
at all baiting stations and the attendance at these Dewans sometimes 
rose to 25 or 30 thousand, while an eager concourse of Sikhs always 
marched along with the Jatha. Sikbs came from long distances to have 
the darsban of the Martyrs and went away deeply impressed with th?ir 
coble spirit of love and sacrifice. Many made up their minds to witness 
th *. resumption of the Akhand Path at Jaito. 

The Jatha halted at Bargari in the Faridkot territory on the evening 
of 20th February. At the conclusion of the morning Dewan of 21st, the Jath 
and Sangat took their meals at Bargari and left for Jaito at about 12 noon. 
Jaito is six miles from Bargari. Sowars had been stationed at short 
Intervals all along the . way, and through them the Faridkot State 
officials frequently sent reports of the movements of the Jatha to the 
Administrator of Nabha State. The cavalry and a big party of village 
men and Chachhi Police armed with heavy lathis had taken their first 
position near the boundary line of the Faridkote and Nabha States, but 
when they heard that the Jatha was accompanied by a large congregation 
they dropped the idea of stopping the Jatha at that place* and withdrew. 
Before the Jatha reached the boundary line, the State officials bad stopped 
the motor in which Dr. Kitchlew, Principal Gidwani and Mr, Z.mand, 
the representative of the New Yoik limes," were travelling to Jaito 
and showed {hem the order restricting admission into Gurdwara to bands 
of 50. On remonstrance the officials sent a messenger to the Administrator 
for further orders. By tbi i me the Jatha and the Saugat arrived on 
the ftabha boundary and the State officials informed them that they 
•coo'd allow a batch of 30 men to proceed to Gurdwara Gar ~ar, on the 
understanding that they would quit the Nabha territory as soon as thef 
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had : finished their Pith, and that another . batch of 50 would be admitted 
alter the fir 4 batch had cleared out But who has given the Administrator 
of N&bha the right to re$ttict the number of worshippers at a Sikh Temple 
to 50 ? Why should 50 be allowed and not 500, or why should the Sikhs 
be prevented from sitting in ihcir temple in* religious worship at long as 
they like ? Why should the Administrator of Nabha arrogate to himself 
the position of a religious dictator of the Sikhs ? The Jatba took this 
AS an unreasonable and unauth orbed limitation on their religious liberty 
and refused to bargain for the God-given right of entering a Sikh temple 
for worship. 

March to Jaito. 

The Jatha and the Sangat now approached the city of Jaito. The 
State authorities had very cunningly narrowed the passage leading to 
the Gangaar Gurdwara and the fort by barbed wire barrier on one side 
•and a long iow of about two hundred chained bullock carts filled with 
thorny bushes and masses of barbed wire on the otberside. Near the end 
of this passage, in the immediate vicinity of the Guardwa-a of Gangsar, 
and behind some buildings, they had erected a special barbed wire enclosure 
to serve as a trap for the Shahidi jatha. The authorities could easily 
separate the Jatha from the Sangat by allowing the Jatha to pass through 
the narrow passage and preventing the Sangat from following. The 
jatha could t -en be driven into the barbed wire enclosure, (which by its 
peculiar position is concealed from the publie gage) and be beaten or 
arrested in the privacy of this trap. On the top of the bullock-carts 
and behind them men from villages armed with heavy sticks were 
stationed in a triple row to prevent the Jatha from breaking throngb 
the line. The State officials had recruited a large number of these men 
feem the surrounding villages— one from each family, on the threat of 
confiscating the property and turning c-»t any family which did not 
send its representative, or whose lepresentaiive did not beat the Akalin 
severely. The men were drunk and had bf.cn prepared for their brutal 
work. Amongst them were a number oi Mohammaden PJicemen from 
Jhelum and Attock Districts, who had to their credit a brilliant record 
of similar services rendered in connection with the Guru-ka-Bagb affair. 

Bnt from the sandy mound where the telephone pole was 
erected the Jatba and the Sangat moved to the tight in the direction 
of Gurdwara Tibbi Sahib which was about four furlongs away. Half of 
the Jatha was in the front in tows of four, Guru Granth in the middle 
and the other half bzinging up the rear. The Sikh Sangat walked on 
both flanks, keeping well behind the palanquin of Guru Granth out of 
reverence. The official statement that ‘ the Jatha advanced screened by 
a body of 6 iooo Akalis armed with chhavis, spears and fire arms, and 
moved on a broad front*' is absolutely false. A platoon of Nabha 
infantry had dug trenches and taken op its position on and near the 
sacred eminence of Tibbi. Beyond Tibbi Sahib there was the camp of 
the Faridliot Sappers and Miners with the camp of Co). Mincbin in 
the middle, and in front of this camp were stationed two detachments 
of cavalry. Lewis Guns were fired at various places* 

Order to Disperse 

The Administrator with some officials accosted the Jatha and asked 
them to disperse. He declared that he would order firing in case they 
did not oomply. The Jatba had taken tbe pledge of visiting^ their saere 1 
temple, and recognised no temporal authority in matters of religion. 

As the Jatbo advanced io the direction of Tibbi Sah b, they weraWloved 
by a big sangat among whom were many ladies who were * lerribubng _fo 4 
and drink to the sangat. The Sikhs were in a very calm and devotional 
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f >d. They bed no chh&vis, spears or fire arms. There was no firing frosi 
Sikhs, but as is usual in processions some crackers were occasionally 
off. The allegations "that the Administrator was. hotly pursued by 
:s^m* Akalis, who fired bullets on him, and that a nameless* Nabha 
'Villager received a wound from a gun fired by the Akalis, and that the 
Jfiiudis increased their fire and delivered a determined attack led by 
'a mounted A kali" are absolutely groundless. These mendacious state- 
ments attempt to give the dog a bad name in order to bang it, and are 
^ >nt for home consumption in England, and are also designed to 
lure the easy credulity of those “peaceful” and “law-abiding” people 
se submissive support is a valuable asset and consolation in times 
trouble. It is not strange that with all the Chhavis, lathis, fire 
krmf and spears which the Akalis are said to have carried, with their 
h&t ; jpursuit of the Administrator of Nabha. and with their increased 
-fire and a determined attack led - by a mounted Akali there has been 
‘tfo casuality on the official side except one by a solitary bullet which 
Is said to have caused a wound to a nameless Nabha villager. The 
result of the so-called “determined attack,* and “increased firing'* becomes 
ill the more ridiculous when we remember that many ot the Sikhs 
Who were fired upon were retired soldiers and military officers: 

But the Jatba had taken k pledge of non-violence before their 
holiest, shrine. The non-violence of Sikh Jathas has been repeatedly 
tjiefl by man y ingenious troubles in Guru-ka-Bagh and other places. 
Tbcl Sikhs have shown wonderful forbearance and restriant under condi- 
tions most trying and provoking and not a single Sikh has ever betrayed 
^{be cause of his community by showing the slightest tendency towards 

violence. 

From the preparations made, it is quite clear that the Adminis- 
trator bad made up bis mind to beat and shoot down the Sikh Sangat 
JoUg before the Sikhs entered bis teiritory and be gave his signal by 
waving a small flag without the stightest provocation or cause of alarm 
Jupin the Sikhs. 

r y A Scene of Courage. 


vc 
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Then followed a scene unique in the history of the world for the 
calm restraint, cool courage, and remarkable capacity for suffering in 
d righteous cause displayed by Sikh victims of official fury. The 
big procession of Sikh devotees including women and old men sang 
feymns Of glory, and marched on wLh uplifted hands towards their 
>tdmple " under a shower of bullets. Many of their comrades dropped 
dead or seriously wounded. But not a single person wavered. Lifting 
the dead or the wounded they made straight for the sacred mound 
ttf Tibbi Sfchib, and came so close to the position taken up by the 
fNabha infantry, who were firing, that the infantry were compelled 
ffo*f break up. But bullets poured upon them lrom other directions 
ttitd- many eye witnesses report that Lewis Guns were also fired. A 
bullet struck a baby carried in the arms of its mother and the poor 
thing expired. The Sikh lady stepped abide, put tbe iittle thing gently 
on the ground, rejoined the Jatba, and moved on with the Sangat. 
Another Sikh had his bowels thrown out by a bullet, that struck 
trim in tbe belly. He was heard muttering thanks with .his last 
Jjgfeath, “ Glory to the Guru, Wahi-guru. The great Guru has accepted 
Vila impure body of mine for the service of His Faith 1” The Sikhs 
$6ok great carer to keep the palanquin of the Holy G rant h, in the 
middle. Vnder the circumstances the authorities could hardly show, any 
'tenderness for the sanctity of Guru Granth. The firing ceased aftetf 
four or five minutes. The Sangat entered the enclosure of Tibbi Sahflh 
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Gvodwira. , Many went to the neighbouring fields to bciig the deed oir 
the wounded to the Gmd wars. ' Some begin to nurse thtf r 

wounded brethern. Tbe Sikhs succeeded in nmoviog only a lew at 
tbeir dead or wounded brethren, for they were soon checked by the 
Military who snatched away tbe bodies iiom their bands. Many of 
the wounded died lor lack ol attendance and water. 

The Sikhs paid their homage at tbe sacred shrine 61 Tibbi Sahib 
with their precious lifeblood, under a shower oi bullets which left the 
neighbouring fields densely littered with the dead or wooaded Shahids— 
martyrs. Once more the sikb spirit soared high above tbe shackles ol 
political bondage* and the disciples marched to the street of their 
beloved* carrying the supreme offering of their life on the palms of 
their hands. 

After depositing the deed and the wounded at the Gurdwara the 
Shahidi Jatha rounded the eminence of Tibbi Sahib and marched 'in 
the direction of G&ngsar, but tbeir progress was checked by a detach- 
ment of cavalry . which blocked the way. A squadron of Cavalry 
rushed on the Sangat congregated about Tibbi Sahib and the sowens 
chased Sikh parties for miles scattering them in all directions. This 
relentless hunt oi old men, children and women must have resulted in 
heavy casualties and many must have been trampled under the horse's 
hoofs. The Shahidi Jatba was next surrounded by the Cavalry, and a 
strong party of Chhahhi Policemen and country recruits excited by 
drinks started the beating of Sikhs Every Sikh was surrounded by a 
group of 5 or 6 desparadoes who encouraged by the State Officials plied 
their sticks freely, beating- the heroes of the Shahidi Jatha to senselessness, 
and tying them into tight bundles with strong ropes, huddled them Into 
bullock carts to be transported to the barbed wire enclosure. From the 
enclosure they were subsequently removed into the Fort. 

The Delhi communique assures that great care was taken not .to 
interfere with the Grautn Sahib which was deposited with due reftpect 
in the Dbaramsala. The communique does not enlighten ui as to the 
persons who carried the Holy Granth, to the name of Dharmsala where 
it was deposited, and the circumstances under which thMfiras done* whether 
it was done before or after the firing. The fact is tMi^hile the Shahidi 
Jatba was being mercilessly beaten* Mi. Ogilive asked shfam mernbers of the 
Jatha to carry the Holy Granth to some place -ludeilfte directions* but 
Uiey refused to carry the Granth .Sahib to any other place but Gangspr 
temple. At this he ordered some of his own men to remove the Granth 
Sahib to some unknown place. 

The few Sikhs who were lingering in the vicinity °f T»bb i Shahab 
arid’ some ladies* 20 of 30 in number, who were tending the ifMpded. were 
outrageously beaten and arrested. A lady who was serving wounded 
Sikhs was abused by the soldiers and ordered to leave the On her 

refusal, she .was rudely pushed down Irani the mound of TiSffiSMbib to s 
place 20 feet below. The wounded were left to their fste^wlmaay 
ufedfor lack of water or proper medical aid. The doctors ana dressers 
in charge of the Jatha were crested. Provisions, beds* and mptftGines 
belonging to the Jatha were forcibly seized. 


VfSITOftf JpaWED BACK 

And in order ;o be free to §(|e any version that they ' please, the 
authorities took great precaution to prevent the transmission of Itmmmm 
reports to the press. Principal Gidwani, Dr. K tchlew, Mr. Zima&d, 
a correspondent cl the “ Hew Yerk times \ were popped at the boundary. 
Vhw toy heard ballet* betas firtd. Dr. Kitebl» «d Priadpal Gulwaiil 
doold no longer remain at a distance. They eat|red the State tenr tory 
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and were arrested. Respectable gentle men, members ol the -Legis’ative 
Assembly, tike Raizada Hass Raj, Mr. Sbanmukbam Chetty, members 
o! tbe Legislative Council like Sardar Tara Siagh Vakil of Mqgig, and 
Jamedar Partap Singh were detained at tbe Railway Station under a close 
custody. A photographer was severely lashed by a European Officer who 
ordered 4 some soldiers to turn him out of the Sta*e territory. Tbe 
photographer reports that the same officer mercilessly whipped a Sikh 
lady who did not get np from behind a bush at his order. 

These precautions clearly prove that the authorities had modi to conceal 
and after providing against all danger of contradiction from reliable persons, 
they have now Issued a statement that the Akalis resorted to violence 
and had fired shots before the authorities opened fire. This is absolutely 
false and if a non-official enquiry is conducted many respectable witnesses 
will be forthcoming to expose this statement. 

Mxdical Aid 

Tbe State authorises neither allowed the Sikhs to attend and give 
medical aid to tbe wounded, nor offered any assistance themselves before 
full 24 hours after tbe sbeoting, with the re su t that many predons liven 
were lost for lack of timely help and attendance The wounded Sikhs thirsted 
for water which was brought frem long distances. Tbe medical party 
in charge of the Jalba was arrested and medicine and their necessary 
materials belonging to tbe Jatba were forcibly seized. In order to give 
to the beating the appearance of a “civil fracas " between tbe Sikhs 
and the State population, men from the villages bad been recruited by 
bribery and threats, and were carefully drilled in the use of iathis and were 
excited with wine. Ihe Shircmoni Guidwara Parbandbak Committee 
estimates the number of casualties, so far ascertained at more than 300, the 
number of dead being above 90 . The three doctors from Amritsar report that 
they saw 45 wounded at Jaito, 22 were sent to Ferozepnr in their 
presence. Twenty two dead were cremated near the fort with 8 tins of 
Kerosine oil. But they say that they were admitted to one of the camps only. 
Eleven wounded have since reached Amritsar. It was later on reported 
that the number of tbe wounded removed to Ferozepur baa risen to 38. 
Out of these, 13 have been sent to tbe Indian Hospital* Ferozepur Cantt. 
From the bodies of these 13 Sikba 16 bullets have been extracted. 
Of these five are said to be Lewis Gun bullets and tbe remaining zi 
of ordinary military rifles. One of the wounded Sikhs died on the way 
from Jaito to Ferozepore and another, Bhai Bantu Singh* died 
while he was under operation at Ferozepore. Bhai Sohan Singh of the 
Shahidi Jatha had received a bullet in his chest and baa since died at 
Ferozepore. The authorities have tried their best to keep the scene of 
tragedy and in fact the Nabba territory quite inaccessible, and therefore 
the exact number have not been ascertained so far. The above is u 
estimate. Out of the total casualties a considerable number belongs to 
Shahidi Jatba. It is believed by some that a large number of dead bodies 
has been removed by train and some have been buried. Further reports 
show that the Government .dug deep pits covered with straws and earth 
all round tbe Gurdwara of Tibbi Sakab ard many people received serious 
injuries by falling into these pits. They had also dog a trench near 
the entrance* of Gurdwara Gangsar and bad treacherously filled it with 
water and covered it up with straws and had Stationed Machine Guns 
and soldiers In the Gurdwara itself. More than 700 people are under 
arrest at Jaito, The members of the Sfiabidi Jatba in the fort are 
given blankets in rt the day bnt these are taken away in the flight. 
They are being subjected to a 1 ! sorts of hardships. 
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Wanted am Impartial Comiwttus or KtQuih* r 
? |k« anttoritwi have not only violated the . sanctity oi Gw# 

wssaGasgaar bat ttive «Ho used- the s»cred mound of ribbi /or military 
anil tactical purpose*, have arrested Sikh ladies tending the. wonhded 
from within the precmts of the Temple and have that committed another 
sacrilege of the darkest character. 

The Sikh community is prepared to have the troth sifted by an 
Independent enquiry and challenges the Government of India to sub- 
stantiate the truth of its allegations, not through the farce of n magis- 
terial enquiry but by a committee oi persons; on whom tbe public may 
rely (or truth and impartiality. The moral significance of the Jaito 
massacre is great because the prepetrator of the tragedy was not an 
irresponsible Mahant employing badmashes but a civilized power with 
high, professions and well-informed about the objects and methods of 
its victims. The sacrifice is precious to the Sikh as the suffering Jatha 
was not caught unawares but from tbe very beginning of its much 
knew that the supreme sacrifice might be required of it and knowing 
this voluntarily and cheerfully went to meet that fate rather than 
surrender its dear religious right of freely visiting and worshipping in' 
its beloved Guru's Gurdwara. 

Thb Second Jains 

.The Second Shahidi Jatha has started for Jaito on afith February 
and trill probably meet the same fate. Over 40 thousand people 
assembled to bid farewell to the Jatha. The river of Sikh, religious senti- 
ment is is floods and Sikhs from all cl a ss es and professions have 
displayed an eager rivalry for enlistment in the second Shahidi Jatha. 


Plba for Enquiry 

All God-fearing and honest men, Hindus. Muhammadans or Europe- 
nns, who can sympathise with men who are sacrificing their lives for 
an idea, are requested to organise a commission of respectable meto of 
independent positions and members of the Legislatures, loir the purpose* 
of searching the members of the Jatha or the Sikh Sangat ^entering 
Nnbha State territory and isuiag a general certificate for the iaforoM- 
tion of the public and the Government that the Sikhs carry no fire arms; 1 
chkavin, spun or lathis. Kir pan being tbe rel s gtous symbol of the 
Sikhs moat be regarded as an exception. These gentlemen shouM umio) 
obtain special permission from the Government of ; India to be present 
at the. scene pf action in order to form an unprejudiced opinion about: 
the conduct of the \ Sikhs and the State Officials on the occasion of 
the visit ofthe Jit ha and watch whether , the bullets are fired from 
the imaginary fire-atma carried by the Sikhs or. by the State trdopA' 
and ‘machine guilt oabMuliy arranged ’ for the purpose by the State 
authorities. Falsehood can neVer stead before the searchlight of jnsfeite 
enquiry^ Questions relating to tbe massacre of the first ShbbidiJathA/ 
at JAtte have been diaaflowsd in the Legislative A s sem bly and the Legisli-i' 
tive Couacii Phajab, on the plea that no question, relating to theft 
administrative policy pi, Native States can be;>dl | cus sed In these bjdtee. 
Jj # npt a ^npi that sipce the fanmd;^ of the Maharaja. tbe 

Nahha State is jb$ing ruled; by, a fcWUl Service Officer *p.patote 4 

;of India and that the Government of India aqd Am# 
_ Iphit both ^tented' communiques in ; auppp'i of .the, f 

_^ tf ifie- Admtefetratt of Naffia aud rtutDisttfct Officer* 

1 6*W ¥ .Mg W . p TO p.twM. i n 

adminlMnttioa oftS, N.btui State and ha* openly identified ItaeUertth 

14«) 
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the pc Iky ol reproorioa ruthlessly carried on by the Administrator, this 
punctilious stand behind Hie letter of the law and refusal Uf d tease 
the Jslto affair is the Punjab and ia the Indian Legislative Cdnncil is highly 
unfair and unreasonable, is it because the Government does act like 
to lace the verdict of the chosen representatives of the people ? 


Dr. fCitchkw's Statement* 

The following Statement was issued by Dr. JCitchlew as soon 
as he came oift of the Nabha Jail on Hie 21st March last 

“ On the morning of the 20th Mr. Gidwani, Mr. Zimand and myaetf 
started from Faridkot State. On our way our oar was stopped in a few 
villages because Mr. Zimand wanted to see if the villagers were interested 
in Khadi. In the evening after sunset we reached the Akali oamp. We 
passed the night in tents and then on the morning oi the 21st we went to 
see the village. We saw some Polioemen of the Faridkot State and 
there were also some officers posted near the Akali oamp. We walked 
about a mile and got into the camp to have ourselves absolutely satisfied 
that the Jatha and the Sangat had no firearms or ohhavis, except 
Kirpans* or any other instruments. After motoring about two miles we 

jrtbpped again on the way because Mr. Zimand wanted to see the 

Jatha march along. When the Jatha got near us we got into the car 
again and drove straight away into the Nabha frontier. On our way 
we saw crowds of men and women waiting for the Jatha with sweet- 
meat. milk. etc. 

At the Nabha frontier there was a police offioer and a magistrate 
idong with him and one or two sowars. The police officer asked us 
to stop our oar which we did and brought .us a paper/ It was an 
ofder from Hie Administrator addressed to the Jatha. So we told the 
offioers about it and he had to admit there was no order stopping 

us. At the same time he made a personal request to us to atey till he 

communicated with the administrator and got definite orders. Merely to 
oblige him we stopped there. 

After about half an hour or so the Jatha came up and passed 
on t6 Nabha. They were shown the orders but they did not take 
any notice of it Even at thia time we did not see any firearms wi *h 
the men. the Jaih* or other people in the crowd. Some of the out* 
eiders carried sticks, some of whkb were lopped off the trees. Jnet 
before the Jatha entered Nabha we saw Hie Jathedar addressing ont r 
ridhrs who were elpngwith Hie Jatha. On enquiry we were told that 
the Jathedar was gMag Ms final instructions to the crowd to keep wr 
riolent and to keep behind, if they wanted to oome at all. 

Alter the Jatha pass e d the Nabha iro n tier we found that the 
iffiffiitititei policemen and every one gritted Juspost and Ho did .not 
%n©W/what to do. After write g lor some tim* m * sent w joint note 
M w Afmiristrator tolling Mm ihet we were/ gteyiag (here; on the 
, J j te e ri made, by the dte We .wanted to know if there were any 
iafirite den We seat that note throngh *. Sowar mb p wne J0m 
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# . . The Firing. » 

% After some time we heard the firing. It wa» oetfaiuly more than 
onoe. It might have been three times. I am not sure as to how long 
the firing went on. But it was certainly more than five minutes. 

After this we thought of entering Nabha territory but the driver of 

our ear was missing. A few minutes afterwards we saw people rushing 
book and we got some information about what actually happened. 

Our driver also came baok and we got into the oar aud drove at 

onoe to Jaito. Zimand was left behind as .ho hod to catch train a** 
seven to keep an appointment at Peshawar and besides he did not want 
as a foreigner to get himself entangled. 

On our way to Jaito we saw some wounded who had reoeived 
shots. We also saw some men more or less in a dying condition. 

Then we got into an open place where there was military stationed 

and also some police officers. We met one of the medical attendants 

sent by the 8. G. P. C. who was complaining .that no arrangements 
were made to rendor immediate modioal assistance. 

At that ploco the police offioer asked us to stop our car and 

told Mr. Gidwani that he should consider himself under arrest aud 
that his old sentence was renewed. His things were takon down and 
Mr. Gidwani too got down. As for myself the Administrator would 
like to see me at the fort but there was no order of arrests at * the 
time. Since 1 was going to the fort and on enquiry I was told, that 
Gidwani would also have to go to the fort, I asked Mr. Gidwani to be 
illowed to go with me. This was done and wo wore takon into the 
fort which was guarded and sent into the room there. We saw just outside 
wr room in the compound there was some sort of wiring put up lit 
she form of ail enolosure and afterward* we saw that the arrested 
people wore brought in there. We also saw some Jatha people being 
dragged and after regular search being pushed into the enclosure. 

Starved in Gaol. 

The Administrator came to us long after sunset, fie looked very 
much upset and told us that he had made all possible arrangements 
for the arrest of the • Jatha people but that our presence there had 
upset all his plans and he had to resort to firing. He used threaten- 
ing language to Mr. Gidwani and the latter naturally resented it. The 
Administrator then at onoe oooled down. About me, the Administrator 
said that I should consider myself under arrest. He also said that Mr. 
Zimand had apologised. I asked about the car and my things. We 
were told tW. the car had gone back to Amritsar. The Administrator 
told us that he was gong to make arrangements for our food. Food 
was ordered from the Baser. We spent the night there. Next morning 
no food was given to us in spite of our repeatedly asking for it and 
the whole day we had to go without any food. This was on the ISnd. 

On the SSiid morning I also noticed something else. I wua jusj. • 
having a walk on the verandah and at one corner of the oouTt-yard 
l saw a number of bullook carts in which there were dead bodies of 
the Akalis including Jatha people. Tie corpses were huddled 
another in the moat outrageous manner. I could still, see ail £ha Wood 
varies on their bodice. I also saw some wounded being removad. 
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Gidwani and lhtohlew * Hk^&aihed, 7 ' 

The Administrator came again with t#o other Englishmen, on^ fas 
a Mifitary’ officer, io.d we were told that Wgy *» to he ; removed ima . 
Jaito io Kalba that , tfcht. At -'about hike m 
handcuffed together. There was a rbpe tied on tb the handcuflfo and 
the policeman behir.d holding the end o I the rope.; Tide Mr. Gjdeai 
remarked was real Hixdu-Muslnn unity. There were also sojp* othwg 
Akali prisoners ard we were made to walk op to the Railway etftra* 
in that coi.dxtion. We got into the prisoners’ ran. I had just^1tal>ekAe6 
I was wearing and a box rowed blanket from Mr. Gidwani. W# are** 
handcuffed even in the tan. 

At Bhatada junction the Akalie were Bbouting Jais. £ome people 
on healing the shoots came’ to the carriage. They were kept 
respectable distance by the police. But. any how we came to know that 
the people who were coming from the outside were not allowed to aattr 
N&bha territoiy. At Jaito I tried my best to get more information 
from the Police officers. I rsked them particularly if any one oPtoem 
had received ary wounds. They admitted no. 

In Bbatinda Jail 

After Bhatinda our bandcuffa were removed and we - weiWrakl* to 
lie down just after 2 o’clock. In the morning we got dowjLjit Nabba. 
We Wf re again handcuffed and ordered to march to the polite- look up. 
.There was no arrangement for cots and other things. 

On 23rd morning I was offered Jail food. It was so otdoothffllfttde 
and the vessel in which it was brought was so revolting that I refused 
to accept it. So, on the 23id we had to go without food. Ott toe24th 
1 was told I could have my own food. No arrangements werp made 
for my baths and the latrine was unspeakably dirty. I' wise stQI 
wearing the same clothes: I ordered some new clothes. On the 26th 
I was- removed to the Central Jail. In the Central Jail I wae locked 
in a cell meant for solitary prisoners. Ihere was a little Court yard 
8 paces long ai d 5 paces broad ; in the one corner there was the.: latrine. 
The only doOr was locked ard no one was allowed to enter. Only the 
jailpr used to come daily. 1 was given a cot and a few blankets. I 
had to buy some plates. No Writing materials were allowed. .1 could 
get a feW i eligious books. The cell was full of mosquitoes, i ooukl 
not tee Mr. Gidwani at all but I came to know that he was treated 
stiictty as an ordinary prisoner. 

’ The Second Bemand. .7 tj' 

On -the 2th of 1 March the Magjntmte, oame. to I was 

shown h document which contained toe sections UW& which to*7* wanted 
to tobe acrion against me. r f They iwere asking for a ; aaopnd; remand. 
When** atked i as >Aa when the first remand was tekea,,he smiled* 
Obviously i» Avidfehefe. J, waited to get ,a copy which was 

I'l qiWSf & but lievg?., cajuf^ .iih fomJo; - ■.**. l :■,<& . ■: 

:My ^mife caire to see mo , oow. He . teJd me.^t it , wa« after 
greA troubW that she feb witoane^ Sto toe, was, released and 

was toentor NHlha tomtory ^in* I was token to toe Bailway 
stetibw-tiut was net aUoWedjto . mnd 
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lateblj opeaed b y the Viceroy. 

Important Interpellations— Btlle to .amend the Penal Code, the Coinage 
Set, Income Tax Act, Cotton Gem Aot introduced. 

Amending Acts on Cotton Case and Penal Cede passed. 

Non-Official resolutions. Mr. Rangaehartar’s veaolntion on farther BeCermt 
formally moved— Mr. Bap’s on Indian Territorial fotot pnni 

Official Bill* amending Tariff Act, Merchant Shipping Aot, Pamport Act 
and on Central Board of Revenue lntradneed. 

Mr. Neogy* resolation on duty on South African Coni paamd. 

The SWARAJ V A DEB AIK on Mr. Raagaehariai’s noolntion en tmllii 
reforms— Pt. Motilal Nehru's Amendment. 


Official Bills to amend I. p. C., Cr. P. C. and Tariff Aot oomM mod. Thai 
on Passport Act defeated. 

Son-Official reeolntions on Railway Paemgm and Aaewcr to qumttei ftn 
the Assembly adopted. 


Debate on Constitutional Advance resumed.— Pr. Gent's ameaduma* 
defeated. 

Son-official resolutions on Mail Contracts, Purchase el S te rn a Geeetfags 
to Labour Party adopted. 

Last day of the debate on Constitutional Advance— PL Motilal Metro* 
amendment for a Round Table Conference passed by 76 votes to 4$. 

Mr. Sabir add in Abased* icaolntlon on a •• Government Past** and not 
Hindu- M'wlem Pact adjourned 'Sine die*.— Mr. Patel* rumlntian an 
recall of Mr. Horatmao passed. 


Supplementary grantee Debate on. 

Mr. Rangachariar's bill on nee of Fire-arms conehteiad— Mr. Barn* 
I yyangafs bill on Indigo Registration Act and Dr. Gant* BB1 on 
raising of age of oonmnt and a n o th e r an Religions Tnet iatvrdaeed. 
The Jalto massacre adjournment moved by Pt. Malavfyn— Official Bills eu 
8ea Customs Act and the Coinage amendment oo n e i de ru d. 


8. Golub Singh • reeol. on Sikh prievaaom, 8. Kartar 

relearn of 8. Sbarak Singh, and Mr. Sadiq Homaln's iikL an 
of Hasrst Mohani parsed. 

BCDORT PRESENTS D. 

General Discussion on the Budget. 

General diaenmioa on the Badgat continued. 

REFUSAL OF SUPPLIES- First four major dei 
Income and Opium termed by the Amembly. 

Voting on minor Budget demands. 

Further noting of the Budget— Malatiya moved 


emtoami 


Voting on Budget demands coatd. 

Ditto ditto. 

THE FINANCE BILL THROWN OUT. 

Recommended Finance Bill thrown out aste* 

Motion for Repeal of Repressive laws pamed again** Ga n*. _ 

I'xitw bills introduced— Adjournment matte enthg ted ef Pampmts 
. to ra Deputation canted. 


Assembly adjouimcl to 2Mbl*r« * 




Members:- Legislative Assembly 1924 

PBESiDKNT t-*Tfco Honourable Sir F mdbite h Whyte, Ks., 


Nomnaited— eacloding President— -(40) 

(a) Officiai* (25; 

Hon* Sir Malcolm Hailey. K c.e l 
w Sir Charles Inner, f ul l. 

„ Sir B. Phillott Blackett. k.ca.I. 

M Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, C i.s. 

Sir Henry Mo net left Smith, Kt., c.i.e. 

Mr. M. S. D. Butler, c.i £„ c. v ©. 
f# B Burden, c.l ■ 

„ X. B. Howell, C 8 I. 

+ A. A. lh Parwaa, c.z.1. 

„ O.R. Clarke, c B I , O.B.V. 

H A. B. L. Tottenham 
„ J. A. Wobejr, O.I.S. 

Prof. L F. Bm-bhrook-W llltomr, tMwa. 

Mr. W. T. M. Wright 
„ T. S. Moir.CAl. 

„ J. M Taring 
„ P. B. Percies! 

„ L. a. S O’Malley 
„ H. B. Holme 
„ Bnetomji Faridoonji 
„ B. C. Allen 
M H. Ctltett 
Balm Qiriafc Chandra Hag 
Bat Bahadur Shyam Narajan Singh M.B.B. 
Lieut.-Coi. V. O. Owens 

£ Tmow Bebab — (1).] 
art Anej Btq. 

(b) — H on Official— (14; 

Sir P. 8. Sivaawamy Aiyer K.c.8.1 
Dr. Snrendra Komar Datta 
8ir Chimanlal Harilal Set aired 
Sardar Homanji Ardeehir Dalai 
Prince M. M. Akram Ha Main Babador 
Hony. Captain Ajab Khan o.b.b 

„ „ Hira Singh, Sardar Bah 

Mr. K. C. Boy c.i.e 
N. M. Joehi 
,. W. 8. J. Willson 
N. M. Samarth 

NswabSir Sahihsada Abdel Qaiynm k .c.i.e. 

IAeol -Col. H. A. J. Oidney 

[Vacant] 

Blkc ted— Non OFr icz a lb— ( 1 06 ) 
Diwan Babador Tiro venkata Bangacbariar 
Bhopatirajo Venkatapatiiajn Gain 
M. Diwan Bab. Bamacbandrarao f'antulo 
M. B. By. K. V. Banana Beddi Garo 
II, B. By. C. Doraiawami Aiyangar 
Bt<B. K. Sbanmokbam Chetty 
Mr. M* K. Acbarya 
h A. Bangaawaml Iyengar 
it X Rama Ay yangar 
M. B. By. K Badaslra Bbat 
Dr. H. 8. AbdolKbarier Sahib Jeelani 
Mahmood 0’Ohamnad Saheb Babador 
ttr Gordon Wmm 


C. X. T. Kohhi Kommavan Nam bier 
Sir M. C. T Moth lab Cbettiyar 
Sardar Mababoobalikban Md. Ak bar khan 
Dr. K. G. Lnbokare 
Sir Pnrabotamdaa Tbakurdaa Kt 
Sardar Vishnu Narajan Motalik 
Sbetb KaatoTbbai Lalbhai 
Bsbn Amarnatb Datta 

Kbitieh Chandra Meogy 
Khan Babador Md. Shama-os-Eofas 
Kbwaja Abdol Karim 
Manln Mohammad Karim All 
Sir Campbell Ward . Rhode* 

Baba Sorendra Chandra Ghoee 
„ Bang Lai Jajadia 
Pandit Mali) H Nebro 
,, Shamlal Nehru 
,» Mad an Muban Malar i; a 

i, . Kmhna Kant Malarftya 
«, Haikaran Nath Mirra 
Mr. Vilhalbhai A, Paul 
„ Nowroji tteroekji DmaaMa 
„ Harohoodrai Vithindae 
„ Jamaodaa Madbarji Mehta 
M Narsiafaa Chintaman Kelka. 

„ Dattatiaya Venkatesh Betel 
n Mahomed All Jinnah 
,. G. M. Bbnrgrl 

Mahomed Ibrahim Makao 
H. B. Dank 
„ H. G. Cocke 
.„ Bipin Chandra Pal 
„ T. C. Goewami 

Bbabendra Chandra Bai 
,, Komar danker Bay 
„ Y acerb O. Ariff 
„ Alimoesaman 1 hoadbri 
„ Kabeernd-Dia Ahmed 
„ Darcy Lindaay 
„ Nara n Dan 
C. 8. Bangs Iyer 
M. Yu»nl Imam 
Cbaman Lai 
Syed Ghnlam Abbas 
b. Daa 

M. V. Abhjankar 
Sbambho Dvyal Mina 
M. ttemiutlah Kban 
T. B. I'hofkan 
Kaminl Komar Chat da 
„ B. Jo*eph 
„ E. G Fleming 
Dr. Kirhan Lai Hebro 
Haji Wej»b-no*din 
fVacant— 2] 

Nawab Ismail Kban 

Dr. L. K. Hyder 

Colonel Sir Henry Stanyon, t.d. 

Baja A mar pal Singh n.n B. 

Lala Doul t band 
Lala Hans BaJ 
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Iliac Abdul Hnjru 
8. Sadiq HkMn 

Khan Sahib Iftaolvi Gbulam Bafi 
Cbaodbari Babawal Bakhth 
Mr. Makbdum 8. Rajan Baktb Sbab 
Sardar Kartar Singh 
„ Oalab Svngh 
Baba Ujagar Siogb Bed! 

Baba Sbyama Charan 
„ Gaya Prafad Singh 
Pandit Nilakantba I)a* 

Baba Am b sea leased Sinha 

Hai Han Praia 1 Lai 

Kumar Ganganand Si aba 

Babu Di vaki Praihad Sinha 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraa Hofain Kbaa 


* Maalvi Ahiua i All Kt»an 
M Mohammad Yaqub 
Mlyao Atjad-ohab 
Syed Martaaa Sahib Bahadur 
Mobammad Sbafee 
; Baja Bagbonandan Prat ad Sinba 
: Dr. H. S. Goar 
1 Seth Gobi ml Da* 

Mating Tok Kyi 
N Kun 
,, L«a Si 
Lala Piyare Lai 
Kai Sahib M. Har Bila* Sa’da 
Maks iial of tub Lbuislativb A^bmblt 
Captain Suraj Singh liabadar. 


Members of the Council of State 1924 

PRESIDENT :—The Hon* Sir Alexander Muddimor, Kr. 


Nominated— (26). 

(a) Officials (15). 

H. E. General Lord Rawlinson 
Hon’ Dr. Mian Sir Muhammad Sbafi 
„ Sir B. Xarasimha Sauna 
,, Mr. J. Crerar 
„ Maj. Genl. K. C. Mac Watt 
„ Mr. A. C McWatters 
Mr. A. H. Ley 
„ Major G. D. Ogilvie 
[Vacant] 

,, Mr. C. A. Barron 
Mr. W. C. Shepherd 
, Khan Bdr. Amin-ul- Islam 
M. M. Dr. Ganganath Jha 
, Diwan Tek Chand 
M Mr. E. II. Bet thou J 

[From Berar(i).] 

Hon* Mr. G. S. Khaparde 

(it] Non-officials (10). 

[Vacant 

Hon’^ir Leslie Miller 

Si 1 binshaw Wacha 
[Vacant] 

it Maharaja Sho.-hi K*nta 
Acharyva ibaudhuri ; - , 

,, Khan Bahadur Nawab M. - 
Mu/arnmil-u'lah Khan 
a Nawab S r Bahrani Khan 
„ Kaja Sir Hainam Singh 
[Vacant] 

„ Major M. Akhar Khan 


Elec ted— Non-officials (33). 
Hon’ SirS. K. M. AnnamalaiCbettiyar 
*. Mr. K.V. Kangaswamy Ayyangar 
Kt. Hou. V. S. Sr nivasa Sasth 
Hon' D. Bdr. V Ramabhadra Xaidu 
Sir A. K. G. Ahmedtliamby 
Maricair 

Mr. Lai hai Samaldas 
„ , 1 : zeC. Setbna 

„ K P. Karandikar 
Khan Bah. Ebrahim H. jaffer 
,, Mr. All Baksb Md. Hussain 
.. Sir Arthur Froom 
,, Kaja 1 'iamada Nath Roy 
,, Sir D. 1 *. Sarvadh kaiy 
Mr. Dwarkanath Mitter 
[Vacant] 

Haji Chow. Md. Ismail Khan 
a Sir Robert W atson -Smyth 
„ Raja Sir Kanipal Singh 
,, Lata Stikhbir Sinba 
,, Kaja Mott Chand 
,. Nawab Md Abdul Majid 
,, Saivid Kara Ah 
,, Rai Bdr. L. Kamsaran Das 
Sard a r Ji gindia Singh 
Sir Zultiqar All Khan 
1 1 Col. Sir I’mar Hayat Khan 
1 1 II. II. Mabarajad biraja Sir 
Kanushwara S ugh of Dar- 
h! anga 

.. Maharaja Bahadur Keshav 
Prasad Singh oi L’umraon 
t# Khan bdr. * / ihir-ud din 
„ Sir M. B. Dadubhoy 

Mr. Cbandfadhar Borooah 
M Mr. Sevasild Wdamurd. sod 
Sir Kdiar Hoibetton 
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JAM UAH Y-M AKOH-1914 
On January 30th the Second Assembly under the Reform Act met 
for the swearing in of members. The publio galleries were quite full 
for the formal opening day when the only business to be done was 
the administration of the oath. Tho Swarajists appeared in Khaddar in 
mintrast to the black morning coats iu which the rest of the House 
was clad but those dressed entirely in white were few. Members began 
1 to arrive at half past ten. Pandit Motilal Nehru arrived in scrupulously 
dear Khaddar dress with Gandhi-cap on followed by about ten members 
of the Swaraj Party mostly belonging to the United Provinces. His 
appearance in .the Assembly was marked by a temporary silence and the 
officials looked at each otner and at the new Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. The Maharattas and the Madrasees shone in their accustomed 
tnrbaris. Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Hussiin of Behai* who used to oome 
to the old Assembly in European 'dress came in Khaddar and was taken 
to task by Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmod on his unexpected metamorphosis. 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah along with his Bombay colleague Sir Purushotamdas 
Thakurdas, in their splashing collars and ties, sat in piquant contrast 
liOxt to Mr. Vithalbai Patel \\ho*e forehead shone amidst his luxurious 
beard and crowned by a Gandhi cap 

When the clock struck 1 1 a.m. tho Usher announced : 1 The 

Hou. the President-* and Sir Frederick Whyte entering stood in hiB place 
and declared : “ In* der that this Second Assembly might be fully 

constituted members will now take tho oath oi mako the affirmation 
in the manner proscribed." Sir Frederick then took the oath himself 
standing in his place and reading its t*nns in a clear and solemn voice, 
with his right hand raised, as follows :-‘l do solemnly swear that 1 

will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His Majesty the King- 

Emperor of India. His heirs and successors, and discharge the 
duty upon which I am about to enter. 

The President then signed the voll on the register. He was followed 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey, the Leader of the House^ whose voice resound- 
ed in every corner of the House. After reading the oath he shook 

hands with the President and signed the roll of members. All those 

who followed him in steady succession went through the same course. 
The total number of members sworn in was 112 and the proceedings 
concluded after an hour and a halt when the President read to the 
members standing a message from the GovernorGeneral requiring their 
attendance on the next day, January 3 1 , to hear his inaugural address. 

Next day, on the joint session of the Assembly and the Council of 
State sitting, the Viceroy read his inaugural address given on p. 110, 
It was a speech meant primarily to threaten the Swarajists (see p. 119), 

It contained however no mention of Mr. Gandhi, which was the most 
burning topio of the day, and this caused great dissatisfaction. 

The extent of thi feeling of indignation oreated in non-official 
circles by the speeeh of the Viceroy can be judged by the fact that every 
member of the Swaraj Party and some of the Independents including 
Pandit Malaviya refused to attend the garden party arranged in the 
evening by Mr. A. C. Chatterji» M ffipber for * Industries and Labour* 
tTofyoip. 
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to incot the Viceroy :iml the Countess of flooding. This re fusil was 
in fiict previously dtscidttl upon by the Hwinii flirty, hut no one knew 
that* the Independents would also do the same. lJiit after the speech 
of the Viceroy, Pandit M ilaviya took the lead on behalf of the Indepen- 
dents and prevented them from going to the function. 

Sum after the Viceroy's spieeh tho Swaraj Party held a meeting in 
the Committee room. Over 40 memboiv attended and the following office- 
bearers w eve itua limonsly elected : —Leader : Pundit Motilal Nehru; 
Deputy loader: Mr. V. J. Patel: Chief whip: Mr. X. C. Kelknr ; Deputy 
whip: Mr Muhomcd Shifce : Sonrotary : Mr. A. Raugasw.tmi Iyengar; 
Assistant. Secretary: Mr. llarkarau Nath M ism. 

As soon as the meeting was over they proceeded to Kiisina where 
they held conversations till late in the night. The Independents also met. 
at Kaisina and conducted their deli he rations separately. Hath parties 
generally agreed that they cannot do anything tangible or striking in the 
Assembly without the support of the other and that they must either 
sink or swim together in tho coming fight. Lain I zijp.it K it attended 
the Swarajists' conference. while Mr- S:istri and Mr. Iiimaehandra Kan 
attended that of the Independents which was held under Pundit- Mul m 
Mohan Malaviya. There was goncral agreement that a common workable 
programme must be found between both tho parties. The Swarajists 
felt that they cannot consistently with their declarations in Congress and 
other places agree to any whittling down of their policy of obstruction 
with a view to make Government by Councils impossible. They were 
very anxious to obtain support to the published National Demands and 
got signatures of as many non- Swarajist members of the Assembly 
as possible. Hut. the whole of the Moderates wore obdurate. The 
Independents, who held tiie key to the situation between the Covonimeat % 
on one side and the Swarajists on the other. Were unable »-> subscribe 
to tho National Demands which they characterised as more bluster. Th *y 
wanted to put the Swarajists on their trial in regard to Mr. Kangarhari’s 
resolution for early step* towards Dominion status and provincial 
autonomy ami thus a rappmacheinent could not bo secured till some lime 
later, after the Secretary of State had si»okoii (see pp. 70 & 275). 

The following is t he authorised li*t of Swarajist mcmlxMs of the Assentb y 
i uc lulling l hive Wurmans. Tiny an* 4S : - Messrs. Madlio Slirihari Ancy, M. N. 
Aehaiiyn, A.*ihiugasw.vjiy Iyengar, V. .1. Pat-d, J. M. Mehta, N. <\ Kolkar, !\. D. 
litfhakare ; Dai tat raj ya Veitkatesh Nelvi, T. C. (l.Hwami, Amaranth Dutt, Kuiuii 
Shankar ltay, Aii Mu/./amaii (howdlirv, Khwaja Abdul Ivan in, M<ui!vi Muhamuinl 
Ku/.im All, Mot i la! Nehru, Simula! Nehru, Nar.tin Das, C. S. Uauga Iyer, Krislim 
Kant Malaviya, UarUarau Natli Misra, Dr. Kiciati’al Nehru, Nawab Umii fv!»au, 
Vtti.uf Imam, Dunicluiial, HuuMu.i, t’hamuulal, Ksnlar Singh, (Ju’ah Singh; Shyama 
(Imran, llaji Abdul Ivmlcr, Maulvi Syrd Murtaza Sahib, Niiakawha Das. K. l»a*, 
Ambika l’rasid Singlia, Dcvaki Prasad Singlia, I lari Prasad La', Sarlara/. Khan, 
Muhammad Shafee, M. V. Alihyaukar, Shamlm Day at Misra, SamUriah Khan; <.lo\*iu*i 
Das, T. K. Phookuii, Ahnu>l Ali Kluin, Maung Tok Kyi, Mauog Kun, Mating I’.i 
Si ami Piyarelal 

Those of the Independent** and others wliose consent die Swaraj’s! • w.* - 

.able to obtain to tlie prapc-^l programme are : Dewan llahadu , T. Kiuigaeliariui 
(Deputy President). Dr, H. S. Dour, Mt. Mahomed Ali Jiiiiiah, Mr, Hai a chai>«lra: 
A^liamkw, Mr. AWiit Haye, llaji AVajihuiUin; I/.i. Shanmukham Phettmr, Miv K. 
Neogv, Mr. Ahmed Alt Khan; of Assam, Mr. Mahomed A’akub, Mr. Kamitd Iviiinu 
('baud a, Mr. Ik Venkatapathi Kaia, Mr. K. JUmn Iyengar, Mr. Kascm AH, M.Ohttlw 
Uari, Mr. !\. K. Nambiar, Mr. Venkataramana Keddy, Mr. Kumar Shankor K-'y, 

,,f M M Mala viva and Mohamfit Ibrahim Wnkan. 
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The Viceroy’* Opening Address. 

Is welcoming the new Assembly, Hit Excellency assured the 
members of bis high regard and the strength of tbeir inllaence and 
then passed on to the famous Lausanne 'treaty with Turkey which, he 
said, had been welcomed by Indian Moslems, and next referred to the 
Indian Frontier situation. The Afghan tension, vague rumours of which 
had for some time been agitating tbe Indian public, was, he raid, 
nothing more than strong representations made to the Afghan Govt, 
on tbe subject of the recent outrages on British soldiers and subjects 
on tbe Frontier. Turning next to the posibon of Indians overseas. 
His Excellency said : — 

Indians in the Empire. 

•'The results . of the labours of the Secretary of State, the 
Maharaja of Alwar and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru at tbe Imperial Con- 
ference have undoubtedly improved the situation. Ihc Premiers of 
four Dominions have shown deep sympathy and expressed their 
earnest desire to remove disabilities affecting Indians. There is good 
ground for hope that tbe attainment of a solution acceptable to 
India is only a matter of comparatively short time, except possibly 
in the case of Canada where there arc seme special difficulties. 
India most cordially appreciates their sympathy .and encouragement ; 
and I speak for India when I say that this recognition 01 India's 
position m the Empire is tbe source of high satisfaction to bcr.(ll) 

In South Africa. 

•• The position in South Africa, however, is different. The 

Union Government has re-affirmed its unwillingness to adopt the 

attitude of the other Dominions ; and in addition proposals for legisla- 
tion which are expected in practice to affect Indians adversely have 
been brought forward. The .Natal Township Franchise Amending Act, 
vetoed on previous occasions by the Governor General of South Africa 
In Council, has again been .passed in the Natal Legislative Conncil; 
and a Class Areas Bill has been published by the Union Government:. 
Vigorous representations have been made by my Government which, 
we iiust, will have success in regard to the Township Act, The 
Union Government have given an assurance that it is their desire and 
intention to apply tbe measure, the Class Areas Bill, if it becomes 
law, in a spirit of fairness to the interests and reasonable require- 
ments of Indians, My Government, however, whilst welcoming tbe 

assurance, cannot rest satisfied with this position; and we shall 

continue our efforts to persuade the Union Government to incline to 
our view. We are aware of tbe strength of public opinion in India 
upon this subject and shall strive to give effect to it by all 
legitimate means within our powers. 

M Tbe position as regards the Crown Colonies has materially changed 
owing to the acceptance of tbe proposal for a Crown Colonies* 
Committee to be appointed by my Government which will confer with 
the Colonial Office on all pending questions including Kenya. 

“The late Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, has promised that there 
shall be full consultation and discussion between tbe Secretary of 
State for the Colonies and the Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India upon all questions effecting British Indians domiciled 
is British Colonies Protectorates and Mandated territor es. 1 hope for 
nothing but benefit from these discussions, and we shall gratefully 
take the fullest advantage of the opportunity offered. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
On Kenya. 

*‘Aa regards Kenya the views of my Government were explained at 
length by me in my last address to the Legislature and formed the 
subject of a Resolution issued . by my Government in August last. 
While acknowledging the difficulties of the issues and the great nare 
and attention Hi* Majesty's Government devoted to India's claims, we 
did not conceal our feelings of disappotatment at the result; and we 
reserved the right to make further representations, with a view to re- 
opening these decisions, when a legitimate opportunity offers. 

"At the Imperial Conference His Majesty's Government have given 
an assurance that, while they can offer no prospect of the decisions 
being modified — 'Careful attention will be given to such representa- 
tions as the Committee appointed by the Government of India may 
desire to make to the Secretary of State for the Colonies.*! This 
assurance gives us the opportunity we have been seeking and is a 
substantial gain. 

"Following upon the decisions, statutory action has been taken as 
regards the Franchise question in Kenya. The Kenya Government 
has treated Lillians on the same lines as Europeans and granted 
adult suffrage. Given communal franchise, this method of working 
may be accepted, and it has now become law. It ii open to our 
Committee, however, subsequently to make repreaea cations setting forth 
our contention that there are grounds tor an increase in the number 
of seats to Indians and that in our view all voters should be regis- 
tered on a common electoral roll. We shall .continue to press our 
views by the constitutional channel opened to us by the assurauce of 
His Majesty's Government. 

"As regards immigration, the decision of His Majesty's Government 
was btated m the White Paper in the terms of a general principle 
only ; and His Majesty’s Government issued m addition an .instruction 
to the Governor of Kenya to “ explore the matter further on. his 
return to the Colony and in concert with the Governor of Uganda to 
submit proposals to the Secret at y of State for the Colonies for giving 
effect to* that amount of control of immigration which the economic 
interests of the Natives of both dependencies require." 

"When we received copy of the Ordinance, which had been drafted 
by the Governments of Kenya and Uganda and submitted to the 
Imperial Government, we took immediate steps to urge the postpone- 
ment of the introduction and consideration of the Bill until the 
Government of India were able fully to present their objections ; at 
the same time we strongly presced that the Colonies Committee 
appointed by the Government of India should also have an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the restrictions on immigration 
embodied in the Bill. These representations weie accompanied by a 
preliminary statement of our objections to the provisions of tbe Bill, 
We received in reply an assurance by telegram lrom Lord Peel, the 
Secretaiy of State, that the inuoduction ot the Bill had been post- 
poned at tbe instance of the Duke of Devonshire, the secretary of State 
for the Colonies. His Majesty's present Government have, now 
informed me ihat the late Secretary of State for the t Colonies found 
the Ordinance unsatisfactory and returned it to East Africa to be re* 
dralted. At the same time be called upon the Government of Kenya for 
certain information regarding immigration and for an explanatory 
statement respecting the method proposed for tbe administration of 
immigration measures. 
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" Hit Majesty's present Minister lor the Co'onies will await the 

reply to these inquiries and the revised draft of the Oidiaaoce and 

wiu be guided by further information received when these documents 
are before him. Meanwhile he has given me an assurance that ample 
opportunity will be afforded to my Government to express their 
views, and that he will give his came it attention to any representations 
which the Colonics Committee appointed by the Government of Indii 
may desire to make regarding the measure whether in the form of n 
Hill or of an enacted Ordinance. 

“ I desire to express my deep obligations to the late and to the 
present Secretary of State lor the Colonies for the consideration given 
to the representations of my Government which have received the con- 
tinuous support of Lord Peel and his successor. The steps taken are 

strong testimony to the sense of justice and fairness with which His 

Majesty’s Government have been animated in dealing with the pro- 
posals. 

Murd.r of Kurof£\Ns & Reg. ill. 

* As regards events in India, the two murderous outrages which 
have recently occurred in Bengal have cause 1 as d»vp concern to my 
Government as they have excited reprobation and abhorreuce id the 
minds of all good citizens of every community, it is the prim try 
duty ot Government to vindicate the law again*: such outrages and 
to bring their perpetrators to justice; and ray Government is entitle I 
to look for the moral support and active co-operation ol all sue tin is 
of the public in the task. We owe to the families ol those who 
have been victims our deep and respectful sympathy, but we have an 
even wider duty — the duty to safeguard others from similar calamity. 
My Government have for some time been aware of the existence of 
conspiracies having as their object the assassination of public servants 
and of the correspondence ci persons implicated in these conspiracies 
with communist agencies directed by organisations outside India, it 
was out of question to permit these sinister designs to advance on their 
way to results that no process of law cau remedy. Our officers, oci 
whom devolve the dangerous task of the prevention and detection ot 
crime, must, look to us for at least that measure of safety, so 

tar as the law can give it. which their own services Secure to thu 

public. Punishment in case 9 ot outrages of this nature is uot an 

efficient substitute for prevention. It became necessary to take steps 
to confine certain of the persons concerned in tile »e conspiracies under 
the provisions of Regulation ill of 1818. The necessity of these 

measures has recently received tragic confirmation in the murder of 
Mr. Day and the injuries to three Indians who attempted to stop the 
flight of his assailant. 1 trust that these steps to combat an evil 
which not only destroys innocent lives, but is a menace to society as 
a whole and a grave obstace to political progress, will c>:nm ml thu 
approval of all those to whom security and progrcsi are objects of 
vital and common concetu. 

‘•Need 1 assert that it was only with the great st reluctance that 
I assented to the use of these measures for the protection ot thu 
public and in the public interest. 1 am firmly impressed by the 
consideration that it is essential strictly to confine these special and 
extraordinary measures to extreme cases of emergency; and I fu.ly 
appreciate and sympathy with the views of tlios.- who wGb to 
protect the liberty of the subject with strict exactitude. In these 
days the strong light of publicity, both iu the Leg 1 flat urc9 and tile 
Press* is brought to bear upon the use ot emergency measures of this 
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character; and tbu in itself acts as a safeguard against their abuse. 
Before any action is taken, i and my Government submit these cases 
to a scrupulously careful examination. If we decide that a case fox 
arrest has been established and no other course is possible, in view of 
the serious character of the emergency, a warren t is issued. After the 
arrests in Reogal were made, as you are aware, all the documents and 
evidence relating to each individual have been placed before two Judges 
of the High Coutt lor the purpose of thoroughly sifting the material 
on which action was taken, of submitting it 10 the technical tests of 
judicial knowledge and experience and of fisming recommendations 
regarding each case. 1 shall myself re-examine the case of each man 
concerned with the greatest care in the light of the recommendations 
of the Judge-* in each case and with the assistance of their detailed 
scrutiny o! the evidence and ' the documents. In this manner the 
greatest possible precautions will be cxeicised to secure that no indivi- 
dual shall run the risk of suffering injustice because of the g'avity of 
a situation ; and his right to an impartial investigation oi a charge 
will never be imperilled by the immediate necessity for measures oi 
proveutioo." 

After making a brief reference to the Civil Laws Committees and 
Retrenchment. His Excellency then said that owing to the change of 
Government in England (the Labour Govt, bad just before come into 
power) he refrained from making certain observations until he had bad 
time to consult the new Secretary of State, but referred to the Re- 
forms as follows. — 

The Reforms. 

“ As you are aware, the policy of the Reforms in India was intro- 
duced with tl e ap f roval of all political parties in England and all 
stand committed to it as the fundamental policy in relation to India 
of His Majesty's Government, however constituted, and apart from 
other political contioversics which mark lines <of division in Parlia- 
ment. It is not uninstructive in this connection to pause lor a 
moment and reflect upon the succession ol Prime Ministers and of 
Governments that has taken place in England since 1 became Viceroy 
nearly three years ago. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who has so recently 
attained h:s present explted office, is the fourth Prime Minister with 
whom 1 have served duting my period of office as Viceroy. Rone 
of these Governments has wavered lor one mcment regarding the 
policy of the Reforms in India. Each in succession has immediately 
accepted the policy of the Reforms as the rock-foundation of British 
policy in India. Governments may, and doubtless always will, vary 
as regards details of administration and may differ in opinion regard- 
ing the stages ol progression and periods of advance ; but the cardi- 
nal policy of the Reforms remains ibe same lor all. It is the policy 
of the British nation and not of any party. I commend these facts 
to the consideration of those— if there be any — who may sMl regard 
the promises held out as illusory and never to be fulfilled. 

" 1 came to India charged with the solemn duty of carrying out 
those reforms, inspired by the earnest desire to make them a success 
and imbued with tie firm determination to carry forward the con- 
ception along the road to further stages in its ultimate development. 
I have anxiously watched a consolidation of the foundation. I have 
seen the first courses of the edifice of parliamentary institutions and 
traditions and I stand pledged to carry onward the erection 'of the 
structure and to continue the building in the full hope of its ulti- 
mate comp eiion. But be it remembered that the successful issue of 
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the uilormi cannot depend solely upon tbc iatemious and actions of 
Hit Majesty's Government, ot the V ccroy, or Uie Government of 
India* or of all combined. The future must largely depend upon the 
people of India and the actions of the Legislature. 

Self-Government Impossible 

*• A first stage was passed when the first Assembly was dissolved. 
My own appreciation of the value of the achievements of the first 
Legislative Assembly and of the Council of Stale was expressed in 
my prorogation speech. We have now entered upon a second stsge 
by the election of the new Assembly. 1 look and hope lor continuity 
of the new Assembly of the same valuable tradition, lor continuity is,, 
an essential* condition of well-ordered political progress. A considerable 
advance has been made on the road. Many difficulties have been 
successfully overcome and obstacles surmounted by the Legislature. 
Differences have occurred, but I in conviuced that these have left 
•to bitterness in their wake. Opinions varied but there was a com- 
mon objective, the advancement of India. To day marks the opening 
of a new stage; it chancci to happen at a specially important mo* 
raent and when the iuture actions of th*s Legislature will be fraught 
with the deepest interest and s gnificance to India. There is now a 
Government in England which numbers among its members some of, 
the most ardent supportets of the Reforms and the most sympathetic, 
friends of India. 

•• There is now a spirit in India, if I am to credit all I read, which is 

upon destruction of the Reforms unless it immediately attains that wh.ch u is 
impossible for any British Government to grant forthwith, that is, complate Do- 
minion Self-government. 

“ 1 am well aware that words arc often used in the beat of politi- 
cal conflict which perhaps convey more than is really intended. 

Moreover, it is but natural that when faced with the responsibility of 

action there should be deeper reflection upon its true significance and 

probable consequences. 1 cannot foretell the future; I do not know 
wbat it holds ; but 1 cannot conceal from you that the political 

situation in India in its constitutional aspects causes me some anxiety 
for the future of the Reforms. 1 should be doing a disservice to 

India if I failed at this moment to give expression to my views 

formed not upon a hasty or cursory survey,, but as the result of as 
profound study and reflection as 1 can bring to bear upon a subject 
of supreme interest to me. 

Withdrawal of 'Reforms— Thb Threat ! 

" la October last I sounded a nolo of waroiog wh'ch I mutt now repeat in 
•ho friendliest spirit but with ell gravity. I spoke with , the object of present- 
tog the picture of the future, as I than saw it, to those m lode who bed 

not faded in their support of the Reforms policy, although they had on 

occasions felt bound to oppose the actions of Government. You may remember 
•hot 1 adverted to the possible prospect, according to the thae udicatioe’ of 
•roots, of o chock, whch 1 deplored m the onward program of the Reforms. 
The possibility, of this check has come nearer to us, indeed it is 
in a degree already w*th us in some aspects, although, it has not yet 
fisppeaed and* I devoutly trust it will not happen in the Central Le** 

M H the position should become more acute in tbc Provinces, the 
Local Governments may rely upon my fullest support* 1 still wonder 
-"as 1 wondered in October — wbat purpose beneficial to India will bo 
served by any course destined to destroy the continuity of progieee 
ia the Reform movement. No change in the Constitution cao be 
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effected by legitimate and peaceful methods save with the assent of 
the British Parliament, that is, the British people. The British Par- 
liament has already set up the machinery now in operation lor seme 
time past. It is working with efficiency through well ordered proces- 
ses towards the creation of responsible self-government. It is difficult 
to conceive that any responsible body of opinion can ignore tbe pur- 
pose it has in view, or can desire to check its creative activities and 
to risk the injury which must result to tbe fine fabric already in 
process of being woven upon its looms. Nevertheless, 1 gather that 
there is a disposition in some quarters to believe that the hands of 
the British Parliament can be forced, and that a situation may be 
created which may impair the Reforms and thus cause Parliament to 
act contrary to their desire and -better judgment. 

Rest your Hopes on Parliament! 

" It may appear easy to impair and even to destroy and to re- 
create. Doubtless, destruction is always easier than co nstruction. 
Violent revolutions have destroyed tbe institution* of nations. Neglect 
and apathy in other rases have induced their decay and extinction; 
but 1 beg you to remember that when influence a of tbit nature have 
k>ccn set in motion, restoration and re-creation become infinitely more 
difficult and sometimes impossible. These influences make no appeal 
to the British people and the British Parliament would emphatically 
repudiate and reject them. Rather rest tbe real hopes of tbe con- 
sumption of India's desires in tbe promises already made and In tbe 
intentions already manifested ard to be manifested by that great 
champion of liberties, the British Parliament. 

A Devoted Friend's Advice! II 

"As a devoted friend of India, I am convinced that action based 
on reason and justice will alone prevail with tbe British people and 

will prove the only safe road to the ultimate goal to be attained. I 

feel tore that you will keep steadfastly in mind in tbe coorse o! tbe 
deliberations of this Session that the eyes of all friends of Reform 
will lie fixed upon tbe harvest which tbe Legislature will sow and 
reap. It is of the greatest moment to India at this juncture that 
her elected representatives, in the responsibilities of tbeir present 
position, should make a wise choice as regards the course they will 
pursue. 1 do not doubt that they are imbued by those ideals which 

hsve from the outset inspired this legislature and that they seek tbe 

welfare of India. 1 earnestly pray that calm judgment and a desire, 
for mutusl understanding and good-wil may characterise this Session 
of the Legislature and may thus carry India further forward to the 
fulfilment of her legitimate aims and aspirations." (Applause.) 


The Council tbsn adjourned till Eleven o’Qock on Monday the 
gfeb February, 1914. 
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Proceeding, of die AseemUy-Feb. 1st. 

Tbe Assembly met for the first day on FEBRUARY ist. A large 
a timber of important questions were asked, and then tbe day was given 
to official business. 

OH THfl KKflYA INDIANS. 

Sir P. Thakurdas asked for publication of correspondeoce on the 
Kenya White paper. Sir B. N. Sanaa said that orders of tbe Sec. 
of State had not 1 *een received, and to tbe papers conld no* be 
published. 

Sir Pnrnsbotsmdas asked as to what means of ascertaining Indian 
feeling * were available to the Government of India in the absence of their 
officer in Kenya. Sir B. N. Sanaa said at present Indians in Kenya 
could send representations through the Colonial Office, and further questioned 
added that the Government of India had suggested to tbe Secretary of 
State the desirability of having a better means of knowing Indian feeling. 

Mr. Richey replying to Mr. Ramchandra Rao said that the Government 
of India had made strong representation on the subject cf Kenya 
Immigration Bill»~'*Tln| question of the publication of the report of the 
Fiji Deputation had Seen postponed until the appointment of the Crown 
Colonies Committee had been settled. 

Replying to Mr. Neogy, Sir Moncrieff Smith said both in the interests of 
economy and efficiency, it bad been decided that the. business of tbe 
Legislature should continue to be conducted by the Legislative Department 
rather than by a separate Department of the Legislature. 

DISPUTES BETWEEN INDIAN AND INPXRIAL GOVERNNENTS. 

Sir Puroshotamdss a^ked as to what steps the Government of India 
was taking to see that disputes between them and His Majesty's Govern- 
ment were settled in accordance with the best financial interests of 
India. Sir Basil Blackett replied that relevant information had been 
fully placrd befrre the Secretaiy of Slate in whose bands the decision 
rested. Sir Purushotamdas thereupon asked as to whether the Legislature 
would be given an opportunity ' 1 for expressing opinion before settlement 
v was arrived at. The Finance Member replied that they would do their 
best to see that the House was informed. 

MILITARY EXPENDITURE PER HEAD. 

Replying to Sir Purushotamdas, Sir Basil Blackett gave approximate 
figures per head of population for military expenditure on tbe basis of the 
>att oust of military service, inclusive of charges connected with war, frontier 
opegjwioua and other special services, as follows -19 14— 15 total 
military expenditure was I<*. 30, 65,73,730 and came to Rs. 1*25 per 
head of population, 1918 — 19 Rs. 6672,03,383 and Rs. 2*70 per bead; 
1930-31 Ra. 81.75, 39, oco and Rs. 3 30 per head ; in 1923*24 Rs. 02,00,00,000 
and Ks. 3*54 *per bead. 

EXCHANGE AND SALE OF GOLD. 

Replying to Sir Purushotamdas, the Finance Member said that 
the Government did not propose to publish the correspondence between 
them and the Secretary of Stale on the question of currency and 
exchange and the question of reverse bills. They also did not propose to 
publish the correspondence on tbe subject of the sale of two millions of 
gold adversely to India in favour of , British business. 

A Member.— -is it that the Government always replies in tbe negative 
te questions urging publication of correspondence ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey.— No (laughter). 

Phodit Malaviya. — Will the Hon*b!e the Finance Member give reasons 
ftM not publishing the correspondence ? 
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Sir Buil Blackett We do not consider it advisable. 

Pundit Malaviya. — Is the publication withheld in the pob!ic interest or 
in the interest of those in charge of the Department ? 

A — In public interest. 

ON THB REFORMS. 

Mr. Neogy asked whether the Government had called for the report 
on the working of the Reforms from various Provinces. Sif Malcolm 
Hailey replied : no t fficial report had been* received. Certain information 
was informally called for, but the Government of India did not intend 
to publish it. 

Mr. V. J. Paid : Have the Government of India received a -report 
from the Central Provinces regardiog the unworkability of the Reforms 
there ? Sir Malcolm Hailey : 1 am astonished to hear. Sir, that the Reforms 
are unworkable there. (Laughter.) 

Rep! yin 4 to Mr. Venkata pa thiraju, the Home Member said that 
Government had forwarded to the Secretary of State without expression 
of any opinion the reso ution of Dr. Gour passed by the last Assembly 
for the revision ot the Reforms Act. No reply had been received yet. 

Mr. Koy : — What have the Government done to explore the Reforms 
further. The Home Member said that this question would be better 
answered on a later occasion when the subject came up for discussion. 

Mr. Ramacbandra Ka > asked as to whether the Secretary of State 
had definitely said that revision would not be undertaken before 1919. 
The Home Member ie plied that Lord Peel's despatch on the subject 
bad already been published. 

REGULATION 111 . 

The Hon'ble Sir Malcolm Hatley replying to a series of questions 
by Mr. K. C. Neogy regarding the use of Regulation 111 of 1818 said 
there are .'2 persons under detention in Bengal, one in the Punjab 
and one in an Indian State territory. In lour of the cases action 
taken had reference to the hostile activities directed from abroad 
against security of India and among the objects of these activities 
wa« the fomenting of troubie on the frontier. In 20 of the cases 
in Bengal, action taken was in respect of complicity in a revolutionary 
conspiracy with the avowed object of assasinatlog Govt, officials* 

The Government were not prepared to supply information as to 
the amount ot allowance fixed in the case of each prisoner. In 
Bengal, bat they were satisfied that the allowances were adequate. 
7 internees in Midnapore Jail complained of ill-treatment in respect of 
food and clothing, but enquiry showed no grounds for complaint. 

Replying to Mr. Ramchsndra Rao, Sir Malcolm Halley laid n 
statement showing that persons in custody under Regolation III of 
1818. were 17 from Bengal, one from the Punjab and one from the 
North Western Frontier Province. The persons detained wider the 
Madras Regulation 1919 were 204 in number, mainly those oooceraed la 
the forcible conversion of Hindus or otherwise implicated in the Mopiab 
rebellion. Two persons were in custody under the Bombay Kegolation 
i 8«7, being concerned in the murder ot one Navalsiogbji in the Moral 
State, Mahi Kant ha Agency. 

GOVERNMSNT BILLS* 

The House then proceeded at 1 2 noon to dispose of legislative busi- 
ness. Four official Bills of a nen-contentious nature were introduced. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey introduced a bill further to amend the Indian 
Penal Code. He said that in 1923 the Indian Legislature pamed an 
Act to give effect to certain articles of the International Coavaniife 
for She suppression of traffic in women and children. Section $ of 
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tbit Act inserted a aew Sectbn 366-A in the Indian Penal Code 
prescribing an age limit of 18 years in respect of offence of procura- 
tion of minor girls. 

Aft£r considering the opinions received the Government of India decided 
to bring forward the present. Bill with the object of raising the age 
limit in Section 361, 372 and 373 of the Code from sixteen to eighteen 
years, it was proposed to bring the Act 20 of 1923 in force simulta- 
neously with the present Bill if it were passed into law. 

INDIAN COINAGE ACT. 

Sir Basil Blackett next introduced a BJ1 to amend the Indian 
Coinage Act. The statement of objects and reason attached to the Bill 
said that the attention of the Government had b:»en drawn to the 
omission in the Indian Coinage Act of 1906 of any provision such as 
exists in the English Coinage Act for power to withdraw legal tender 
attributed to the coin. The result is that a coin once a legal tender, 
is always a legal tender under Indian Law. When on occasions it 
became necessary to prevent the circulation of counterfeit coin of any 
particular denomination the only action possible at present is to dis- 
continue the re-issue of the coin of that denomination from treasuries 
and currency offices as bad recently been done in the case of the eight- 
anna nickel coin, but this process is completely ineffective since coins 
that do not come into treasuries and currency offices continue to circu- 
late as legal tender. 

It was therefore proposed on analogy of section 11 (5) of the English 
Coinage Act of 1870 to take power to withdraw by notification the 
legal tender attributed to a coin of any denomination or date except 
gold coins which are dealt with in Section 11 of the Indian Coinage 
Act of 1906. This provision should, in the event of excessive counter- 
feiting of any particular denomination of coin, enable action which 
should effectually stop circulating of counterfeits and should ensure a 
prompt withdrawal of genuine coin. The right of the holder to obtain value 
lor any genuine coin in bis possession, even though it has ceased to 
be legal tender, is secured by the specific provision in the Bill that a 
coin once issued shall always be legal tender at a currency office. 

AMENDING THE INCOME-TAX ACT. 

The Finance Member introdutod another Bill to amend the Income 
Tax Act which did not provide for assessment of income, profits or gains 
of an Association or Club which is neither a company nor a firm nor 
a Hindu undivided family. This was an omission as it was always intended 
to assess tax on clubs. The Bill gave effect to this intention and also 
validated assessments made during the current year. 

LEVY ON COTTON EXPORTED. 

Mr. Richey introduced a bill to amend the Cotton Cess Act. At 
this time there was no provision for levy of a cess on British Indian 
Cotton which may be exported by land to foreign territories, in India 
the Central Cotton Committee bad recommended that the Act should 
be so -amended as to enable a cess to be levied on such cotton. The 
object of the amendment now proposed was to enable a cess to be leviel 
on cotton exported by land to such foreign territory as may be notified 
by the' Governor-General 10 Council. 

The House then agreed on the motion of the Finance Member to 
the proposals for the usual election of the Public Accounts Committee 
and the standing Finance Committee. The Assembly then adjourned till 
the 4toTeb. 
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FEBRUARY 4TH— GOVT. BILLS. 

On FEB. 4IH business coesisted of the pining of two bills amending 
the Cotton Cess Act and the Penal Code which were introduced cn 
the ret. Then followed the election ol the Deputy President and 
the four Standing Committees to be attached to the four Depart- 
ment*. At question time a seiies ot queitions were pnt regarding 
the a flairs oi the frontier. 


premier's book. 

Hr*. K. C. Hoy asked whether it was true* that Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald's book •• Awakening of India' 1 was proscribed under the 
Sra Customs Act. 

The Home Member said |ie bad seen statements in the press to 
that effect with some astonishment. He accordingly made very careful 
research as to whether any such notificaticn had been issued. The 
statement was incorrect, possibly confusion was being made with another 
book bearing, the same name which was proscribed. 

Dr. Gour.— Will the Home Member get a copy of tbe book and 
place it in tbe Library ? (Laughter.): 

Heme Member. — I have got a book myself. 1 can spare for him 
who wants to read it (renew:ed laughter.) 

ace limit or GIRLS. 

An inti resting discussion followed Sir Malcolm Hailey's motion for 
ts *irg into consideiaiicn tbe Bill amending sections 561. 372 and 378 
I. P. C. by raising the age limit of girls Jrom 16 to is. This bill 
was intrcduced cn tLe 1st instant and was brought forward alter con- 
sidering tbe Lccai Government's opinions. 

Mr. Kangachariir said he would like to know the opinions of the 
local Government before the Bill was passed. 

The Home Member replied that he could place them in tbe Library 
and would have no objection even to have a Select Committee. 

Mr. Mian Abdul Hayee moved for circa afion cf tbe Bill to elicit 
public cpinicn because he felt that the Bill would ccntlrct with Mabc- 
mtdaii Law which permitted a girl to conti act marriage after the age 
cf 15. Mr. Jisnah moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee. 
He pointed out the need for carefully examining its effect on Mabo- 
medan Law and more particularly, the desirability ol changing tbt- 
defioition of kidnapping. 

Dr. Gour opposed any delay in the enaefnunt of a social reform 
Bill to which the Hcuse already stood cemmitted by an act passed 
last year. 

Alter further discursion the motion for circulation was rejected and 
that for reference to the Select Committee was adopted. 

COTTON CESS BILL. 

The House next passed without discussion Mr. Richey's bill amending 
the Cotton Cess Act which he ;n trod need three days* ago. . 

DEPUTY PRESIDENT ELECTS L’, 

The House then proceeded to elect the Deputy President. Ther 
were only two candidates. Mr. Rangactiariar and Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed. 
Mr. Rangacbariar was declared elected Deputy President securing 5* 
votes as against his rival who got 16. Swarajhts did not participute 
tbe election. 
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FEBRUARY $n— NON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 

Ob FEB. 5th tbe unusual interest noosed by tfct expected debates m 
Mr, Gandhi's release aad tbe CensUtatiooai advance bad attracted a bit 
crowd of visitoia into tbe public galkry. Tbe race ior occupying tbe 
frcnt teat* began abcat an benr end a ball before tbe Assembly met 
and at 10 am. almost all tbe seats were tally cccopied. Those who cease 
alter ten bad to stand in a row behind tbe chain. But they waited 
only lor an hour ior tbe questions to be answered, and within tbe 
next 15 minutes came to know that tbe fights bad fizzled out— that 
the Debate cn Rangacbariat’s resolution was postponed, and tbe one 
on Gandhi withdrawn. After this a large number of visitoia lift. 

At question time, in answer to Dr. Gout's question, the Home Member 
•aid tbat tbe Government of India forwarded to tbe Secretary of State the 
resoluticn ol the last Assembly urging the limitation ot power of certifica- 
tion possessed by tbe Viceroy. Ihey recommended tbat no action sbontd 
be taken cn it. 

Dr. Gonr : When was tbe letter seat by vthe Government ? 

Heme Member : Shortly alter it was adopted by tbe Assembly. 

Another question ol Dr. Gour> about tne establishment ol a Supreme 
Court in India drew forth an announcement from tbe Government on tbe 
subject. Sir Malcom Hailey said tbat there was no identity ol opinion 
between tbe Local Governments, High Courts or local authorities, whether 
Indian or European, in favour ot an early institution ol a Supreme Court, 
while the question oi its location also involved great difficulty. 

Regulation 111 Again ! 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, replying to Dr. Gour's question about tbe repeal 
of Regulation 111 oi 1818 and other repressive laws, said that the 
Repressive Laws Committee recommended the retention ol the provisions 
of the Regulation 111 of 1818 ior purposes specified in Parsgraph 13 oi 
their Report, including security of British dominions from foreign 
hostility. Tbe Government of India announced tbeir intention of accepting; 
the recommendations of the Committee. Mo legislation for the amendment, 
of the Regulation had been undertaken, nor did tbe Government consider, 
it possible to undertake it in the present circumstances. 

Mr: V. J. Patel: Are the Government aware tbat the useolthc 94 
obnoxious Regulations would be absolutely wrong when full Responsible 
Government were introduced in India ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey . It is a matter entirely of opinion, 

Mr. Meogy : Do 1 take it that the Government do not accept the 
proposition ' laid down by tbe Committee tbat the majority of members 
viewed with deep and genuine disapproval tbe continuance of the 
repressive laws. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : The Government have already taken such 
action as they could under the circumstances. 

Pandit Malaviya : Why could not action be taken under tbe ordinary 
law against persons who have been dealt with under tbe Regulation ? 

Home Member : If tbe Hon. Member will refer to tbe speeches of 
Lord Carmichael, Lord Ronaldabay and the recent address of Lord Lytton 
in tbe Bengal Council, be will have full information of tbe reasons for 
such actions. 

Pandit Malaviya : 1 wish to know the opin on of the Government oi 
India ami not what the Governors said. 

Home Member : We are entirely in accord with tbe Local Government, 

Mr Ranoachariar’s Resol, on Further Reforms. 

Mr. Rangacharisr then formally moved bis resolution urging tbe revision. 

16 a 
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of the Government o! India Act. Sir Malcolm Hailey informed tbe . 
House that during the last two or three days they had been mutually 
endeavouring to come to the assistance of the House by framing 
the issues more clearly than have been put down in the resolution and 
amendments. Certainly, it would be in the interest of the Government 
if they could know* where really the members stood. He was 
prepared to agree to the postponement of the discussion till Friday, 
the 8th. (Voices: Yes, yes) and formally moved the postponement which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Gandhi's Release. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chctty intimated that be did not intend to move 
his resolution urging the release of Mr. Gandhi. 

Railway and General Finance. 

Mr. Neogy's resolution stood next asking for the publication of the 
Government proposals on the question of tbe separation of Railway Finance 
from General Finance before their final adoption. He also intimated that 
he would not move his resolution a9 be was assured that Government 
proposals oa the subject would be placed before the House. 

Indian Tbriitorial Force 

Mr. VENKATAPATHY Raju then moved his resolution: “(a) for 
amalgamation of tbe Indian Territorial Force and the Auxiliary Force for the 
combined purpose of supplementing the regular forces in support of civil 
power and for internal security and as a second line to the regular 
army and the removal of all distinctions whatever, in the matter 
of duties and privileges, .(b) To increase the strength, by the 
annual addition of ten thousand, till it reaches a figure which would 
enable a gradual reduction of the regular forces by one half of the 
present strength, for peace establishment, (c) To provide adequate fund 
for the efficient organisation and training of the same service for 
military purposes by a corresponding reduction in other avoidable mili- 
tary expenditure." 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju dilated on the urgent necessity of removing 
all racial distinctions at a time when tbe country was awakened an:) 
almost on the eve of receiving Self-Government. The Labour Ministry 
in England should help in the policy of trusting Indians and openiog 
the doors of the Auxiliary Force to Indians. Mr. Raju*.4 voice was 
almost inaudible but Mr. Bepin Ch. Pal in support made m very 
forceful speech. Mr. Pal declared that no Swaraj was possible without 
Indians manning their Army and here was his offer of full and 
faithful service of Empire through the Army. Would Govt, take it ? 
He ended : "Distrust of India is not the way to order hot to disorder/* 

Pandit MALAVlYA moved an amendment whtch, be said, would 
better meet the object in view : — 

4 That a Committee be appointed to investigate and report what 
eteps should be taken to improve and expand tbe Indian Territorial 
Force so as to constitute it as an efficient second line of reserve of 
the regular Army and also to remove all racial distinctions in the 
constitution of the non-regular military forces in India, tndading the 
Indian Auxiliary Force/ 

Pandit Malaviya said that till tbe Reforms Act had been pssurt, 
the Government in this country never conceived of ever handing over 
the administration of this country to Indians. Hereafter, the Gflfvem- 
ment most make up its mind to declare that army affaire in Indin 
were to remain in the hands of British officers only for a short period!? 
Mr. Buidoo, the Secretary, was not a Military mao, and tbs epeaky 
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should like to let to Indian Civil tan in his place and later as member 
of the .Viceroy's Council, in charge of National Defence. For the time, 
they could leave regnlar troops in the hands of the Commander-In-Chief* 
but for the organisation of non-regular forces, the Indian Member shonld 
be in charge* for his words would inspire greater confidence that the 
Government was seriously considering preparation of Indians for national 
defence. He complained why should an Indian, if he waited to join 
the Auxiliary Force, be told that the door was shut to him ? He 
farther considered that educational institutions in India for military 
career were not adequate and satisfactory, and there were too many 
restrictions. They had only to look to British and Japanese methode 
to find that the conditions here were extremely difficult. They should 
try to have citizens’ guards and see that military expenditure was 
reduced. These could be left to a Committee to work out. 

H. £• the Commander in-Chief accepted the amendment. The progress 
of the Territorial Force had, he said, a soft place in his heart, but 
he was sorry to note that in some of the units the degree of efficiency 
was not quite satisfactory. From the point of view of the future 
existence 01 the Territorial Force itself the fusion demanded in the 
resolution would have nothing but disastrous results. During the course 
of the debate he noticed with regret certain amount of extraneous 
eloquence suggesting the existence of racial feeling and racial discrimi- 
nation as between the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces. He added : 

" From my .. experience, and I have greater experience of both the 
Territorial and Auxiliary Forces than aoy member of this House* 1 
confess this racial discrimination referred to is 'more or less confined to 
this House. (Laughter) To a very large extent it is sentimental, but 
it -it far more prevalent here than it is in the Army. I am prepared 
to accept the amendment, because 1 shall do anything to assist in 
improving and increasing the efficiency of the Territorial Force within 
ihe limits imposed by the Secretary of State. 

Pandit Malaviya : What are these limits ? 

C-in-C : There are now 15,000 men in the Territorial Force and 
the limit imposed at present is 20,000. 

Pandit Malaviya : If the consideration of the Committee is to be 
limited to enlistment of 20,000, then 1 think it is better for me to 
withdraw my amendment. 

C-in-C : The limit is 20,coo but if the units continue to be a 
.success we can consider the expansion of the Territorial Force. 1 have 
no objection to advocating further progress. 

Pandit Malaviya: If the Committee is asked to report as to the 
number that shonld be enlisted in the Territorial Force, then only 
1 would press my amendment. 

C-in-C: That is covered by the wording of your amendment. 

The amendment was then put to vote and carried. 

FEBRUARY 6th — OFFICIAL BILLS, 

On FEB. 6th the Legislative Assembly re-astcmbled with an official 
legislative programme on the order paper consisting of introduction of 
bills amending the Tariff Act, Merchant Shipping Act, Passport Act. and 
a Bill constituting a Central Board of Revenue. The final reading of the 
Coinage Act Amendment Bill and ejection of Public Accon it and Finance 
Committees were the last items on the agenda. 

Tariff Act Amendment 

Sir Charles Innes in trod need a Bill to amend the .Tariff Act 1894. 
The objects of the amendment was explained as.followi: It ha* 
come to notice that matches, cigarettes etc. on which import duties 
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tfe leviable when imported by tea are befog brought la c onsi d erabl e 
quantities over lead frontiers. The Government cl India have not at 
potent power to levy duties on articles following .these land routes as 
the Indian Tend Act 1S94 only authorises levy of duties on goods creasing 
tiro lion tiers of certaip frontier European settlements In India and of 
ettch territory of any Indian chief as is declared to be foreign territory for 
purposes of Section* 5 cf that Act. The object of this bill is to revise 
this Act to enable the Government of India to levy customs duties cn 
any articles imported or exported as the case may be by land from or to 
any territory outside British India which is declared to be foreign territory 
for the purposes of the Act. 

The Bill was introduced. 

Chsmgbs in Merchant Shipping Act 

Mr. Bntier next introduced the Bill to amend the Indian Met chants 
Shipping Act J923, The object of tbe Bill is explained thus : — For some years 
past repatriation ci destitute pilgrims from Jeddah has been a source of 
anxiety and recurring expenditure to the Government of India. The 
welfare of Indian pilgrims as a whole has also been endangered by the 
presence amongst them of those who bad not means to perform pilgrimage. 
Various attempts have been made from time to time to arrive at a solution 
of tbe problem on a voluntary basis, but without success. In March 
1923 tbe Central Haj Committee resolved that in view of the experience 
gained the best remedy was to institute a system of compulsory return 
tickets if necessary by legislation. The Government of India are con- 
vinced that a solution on lines of compulsory provision for return journey 
is only one which will prove satisfactory. The Bill is intended to give 
power to prescribe that no pilgrim who intends to return to India after 
performing pilgrimage shall be allowed to leave from any port in British 
India unless he is in possession cf a return ticket or has deposited a 
sufficient sum to meet the cost cf the return journey. 

A Central Revenue Board 

Sir Basil Blackett next introduced the Bill to constitute a Central 
Revenue Boaid and define its pcweis and functions. Tbe statement of 
objects and reasons appended to the Bill states: — The Indian Retrench- 
ment Committee report recommended that in order to free the Gov- 
ernment of India Secretariat proper from the functions of detailed 
administrative control exeicised by it in past the scope of tbe present 
Board of Inland Revenue should be enlarged to include Customs, Salt, 
Opium and also Excise and Stamps so far as the Central Government 
was concerned, tbe Government with the approval of the Secretary of 
State have decided to adopt this recommendation and to constitute a 
Central Board of Revenue in which the Board of Inland Revenue created 
by the Income Tax act will be meiged. Tbe present Bill is designed 
to provide for the constitution 01 such a Board on a statutory basis, 
to transfer to it functions of the Board Inland Revenue under Income 
Tax Act and also to appoint it as the Cfaiei Customs authority under 
Sea Customs Act 1878. The Bill lurther provides for transfer to Central 
Board of Revenue of most of tbe powers and duties assigned by the 
Sea Customs Act to local Governments. 

Indian Passport Act Amendment 
Mr. Howell introduced the Bill to amend tbe Indian Passport Act. 
This intended to impose penalty for breach of condition of a tranship* 
ment of transit visa requiring holder to leave India by a specified date. 
This measure would discourage aliens from staying in tbe country longer 
than necessary. 
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Mr. Neogy on South African Coal 

On Feb. 7TB the Legislative Assembly met to discuss Mr. Neogy*F 
motion urging imposition o! countervailing duty on the bounty-fed 
coal of South Afiica and Mr. V. Razu's motion urging lor reduction 
in Provincial contributions. 

Mr. K. C. Neogy moved: "that in view of the recent depression 
in the Indian Coal Trade a countervailing duty be oh the 

Sonth African Coal imported into India to the extent of the indirect 
bounty enjoyed by it in the shape of rebate on Railway freight 
under provisions of Section 8 (A) of the Indian' Tariff Act 1894 (VIII 
of 1894) ns amended and in pursuance of the policy indicated by the 
Indian Fiscal Commission in Paragraph 14 z of their report.** 

Mr. Neogy in moving the resolution quoted figures to show that 
whereas in pre-war days the average export of coal from India wan- four 
lakhs 4ons, the figures in 1923 instead of showing export revealed net 
import of five lakhs of tons. Therefore India which contained several 
coal-fields including Raneeganj and Jhania both of which are akme 
capable of producing so much as 34 per cent of the total output, was 
now dependent op foreign coal to the extent of five lakhs of tons. 
This large import was doe to the vigorous resumption of coal trade 
by the foreign countries. Moreover, there was the embargo on the 
export of Indian coal placed in January. 1921. The speaker did not 
suggest that Government were actuated in this step by any nefarious 
motives, but the result had been that India had lost its foreign 
market and Indian coal trade was placed in a very unfavourable 
position. A study of the figures relating to the import of coal from 
South Africa showed that there had been an extraordinary increase 
facilitated by an indirect bounty granted by Government of South 
Afiica and Railways of South Africa in the shape of rebate. With a 
view to compete with foreign trade a combine was started in India 
which undertook to offer coal at the rate of two rupees less than the 
ruling price, but there was no margin ot profit left and many of the 
mines began to close down and several others were yielding no profit. 
In conclusion Mr. Neogy said : 1 am fortified in demanding the imposi- 
tion of countervailing duty on the South African coal by the precedent 
created in Lord Curzon's time m regard to Australian sugar. I put 
forward this claim cn behalf of the struggling industry which is owned 
mostly by Indians. The amount of bounty on South African coal 
has come down from eighteen shillings nine pence to seven shillings 
nine pence in three years. if is inconceivable that South African 
Government would continue this bounty for ever so as to enable the 
Indian consumer to have cheap coal. 1 do not suppose Government 
will a*k this House to rely on the charity of the countrymen ot 
General Smuts for the supply of their coal. 

Pandit Shaiclal Nshrcj and other Swarajists raised the racial 
question and supported Mr. Neogy ’s proposition as a retaliatory measure 
upon Sonth Africa. 


The Government Opposition 

Sir Charles Innbs, Commerce Member, opposed the resolution and 
placed before the House all the fots justifying Govt, opposition to the 
motion. He defended tfi» South African Govt, and denied that there was 
*ny sinister plot on the part of South Africa to kill the coal industry in 
India. He advanced one argument after another aod hurled, statistics 
relating to the price of coal, transportation charges and various other 
Hungs, which were no doubt very convincing in themselves. But the 
17 
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mon-offic'als were not satisfied because the Commerce Member had not 
met the*r argument of which one was that Railway wagons were not 
bisppHel to Indian coal merchants to carry their coal to the Bombay 
market and then compete with South African coal which was being 
■dumped at a reduced rate because of the bounty given by the Union 
Government. Sir Charles lnnes then took shelter under the plea that 
coal could be carried cheaper by sea from Kidderpore docks then by 
railways as now, and even attempted to prove that this form of transport 
to Bombay was cheaper by three rupees and admonished the Indian 
Merchants for want of enterprise, that the quality of their commodity was 
inferior to that coming from South Africa, and therefore they were not 
able to face competition, especially in Bombay where quality was the 
first consideration, and so on. 

He was effectively silenced by Sir Purshottamdas Ihakurdas, the 
Chairman of the In dim Merchants Chamber of Bombay, and Pt. Malaviya 
who doubted the rebate figures quoted by Sir Charles. It was iheir view 
that Government of India did not possess information which could 
enable them to oppose the resolution. 

After a lengthy discussion the resolution was carried by a majority of 77 to 39 
egenstGcvi. This wester first ir umph of the Nationalists aid the lesult was 
Announced amidst loud non-official cheers, ike Swarajists having voted sol'dly against 
Govt. 

Reduction of Provincial Contributions. 

Mr Venkatapatri raju next moved the following resolution: — 

“This Assembly rcc ommends to the Governor-General in Council to 
make necessary arrangements in framing the Budget for 1924-25 fur 
giving substantial relief to the Provinces in the matter of provincial 
contributions and, in any event, not less than three crores be reduced 
from the amount of provincial contributions in 1924-25 to enable the 
provincial government to spend more money for development purposes, 
sanitation and education.” 

Mr. Venkatapatiraju said he did not want favour to any parti- 
cnlar province but what be was asking for was bare justice. He 
pointed out the disabilities from which provincial Ministers suffered in 
the ta<>k cf educational and sanitary improvement. Madras, he paid, 
was lia d hit because oi >he huge contributions she was making to the 
Imperial Exchequer. . He said: Government made a different pledge to 
ua and 1 want them to carry it out. Every province was folveot 
■except Madras So on the eve of balancing their budget he piessed 
the case of Madras for favourable conride ration. 

Sir' Chimanlal Sbtalvad opposed the resolution and said Madras 
was the last province that was entitled to complain about the Mrston 
Settlement. While industrial provinces like Bombay and Bengal suffeicd 
from dislocation of trade, aggriculturai provinces like Madras, C. P. 
■and the Punjab came with request for remission. The on y .solution 
.of the difficulties in this matter was the appointment of an impartial 
tribunal to review the whole question and report at an early da*e. 

Sin Basil Blacks tt in opposing the resolution said that there 
could not be any examination of the question as the budget was to 
be presented on the 29th Feb. It was impossible for Govt, therefore 
to accept the resolution at that stage. He accoidingly moved that 
the debase be adjourned, simb die. 

After further discussion the motion of Sir Basil Blackest for post- 
ponement pf the debate sine die was adopted. 



Debate on Constitutional Advance 

Oa FEBRUARY 8TH the adjourn ei motion of Mr. Rangachariir on 
Constitutional advance came up for discussion. The House was over crowd- 
ed with visitors and more than hundred members attended and the debate 
was listened to with breathless int rest. People who expected a strong 
spirited speech from him were a little disappointed by the conciliatory 
mood, the cautions wording, and the pursuasive and entreating tone ■'f 
his whole speech. He tried to please both the people and the bureau- 
cracy and succeeded in pleasing noae. Sir Malcolm Hailey's reply on 
the other hand was characterised by the usual bureaucratic pose of 
grave responsibility. It was a singular piece of audacity on his p^rt 
ip say that Dominion status was impossible to think of for tbe present. 
The Viperoy had already committed himself to that attitude in his 
opening speech and the Home Member had no alternative but .to set 
up any ,scfrt of defence conceivable in the circumstances. He made a 
nice distinction between Dominion Status and full Responsible Govern- 
ment. He put together, doubtless in his exceedingly tactfull manner, 
familiar obstacles to full Home Rule in India : T&e one omission he 
made was supplied by Sir Campbell Rhodes who was afraid of the 
general unfitness even of the educated classes to maintain law and 
orde The alarms of British capital and of the British services found 
due places in S r . Malcolm's enumeration, as also the usual solicitude 
lor Indian Princes, zamindars and other vested interests. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru moved his amendment in an out-spoken 
speech. He made clear the position of his party. Though they were 
non-co-operators they had come there to offer co-operation to Govern- 
ment, if the Government cared to have it. The only condition under- 
lying that offer was a complete overhauling of the Government of 
India Act according to the wishes of the people. The people were no 
longer satisfied with Government committees and commissions. They 
wanted a. Round-Table Conference ; for a Round -Table Conference v-as the 
only way of recognising the right of seLf-aetermination which the people 
bf India claimed with one voice. 

•MR. RANGACHARIAR moved':— 

'■This Assembly recommends co the Governor-General in council that 
he be pleased to take at a very early date the necessary steps 
including, if necessary, the appointment of a Royal Commission 
for revising the Government of India Act so as to secure for 
India lull self-Goveming Dominion status within the British 
Empire and Provincial Autonomy in the provinces." 

Mr. Rangachariar m moving the resolution spoke for forty minutes. 
He prefaced his speech by referring to the general feeling of non chic ill a 
when they first put their shoulders to the wheel of the Reformed con- 
stitution. He like several others was then optimistic about the growth 
of the constitution, but was rather suspicious of tne attitude ot the 
Government members. But Sir Malcolm Hailey, as Finance Member ot 
that time, declared that it was by a mandate of the Assembly that 
taxation would be imposed. Lord Rawlioson said that he was a humble 
servant 01 In Fa. These and other expressions of the attitude of the 
Government members removed the speaker's suspicion and be put his 

1 # !{tn) 
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heart and soul into the working of the Reforms much to the annoy- 
• -ence of his friends like Pundit Motilal Nehru, whom he welcomed now 
in this House (hear, heat). As one who during the last few days was 
closely associated with non-co-operators like Pandit Nehru, Mr. Ranga- 
ohariar said that all of them in this House were working for die 
common good of * the country — a fact which some of the Executive 
Councillors might have understood from their talks with Non*co-operators. 

Mahatmaji’s Release. 

Proceeding, Mr. Rangachariar referred to the atmosphere create * by 
the magnanimous and statesman-like act of Lord Reading (?) in releasing 
that great man, that great friend of the English Government, Mr. 
Gandhi (a voice: say, Mahatma). By this act JLord Reading had alsc 
created an atmosphere suitable for a full and iree discussion of this 
resolution. Mr. Rangachariar hoped that with the advent of the Laboui 
Government in England good .days were in store for India. The object 
with which the people who brought about the present constitution was 
to gejt a Government with the consent and co-operation of the people. 
There was no mistake about ihe fact that the goal was full responsible 
Government. There could be no going back upon it. If there was no 
going back then they must examine the machinery to find out if India 
was properly laid on the road to responsible Government^ During the 
last three yea’s they worked tbe constitution whole-heartedly and so far 
as tbe central Government was concerned be found that the machinery 
was absolutely defective. 

Where was the next Step? 

Lord Reading in proroguing the last Assembly had said that ;hey 
had taken one great step forward in tbe progressive realisation of the 
responsible Government and now Mr. Rangachariar asked, where was 
the next step? Should India walk backward and forward oyer the 
ground they had walked? .* 1 If our goal is really responsible Govern- 
ment then 1 say we are fit for it to-day. It is impossible to have a 
middle course. There may be safety-valves here and there, tbefc may 
be reservations as regards Aimy, Navy and Foreign and political rela- 
tions, but so iar as domestic affairs are concerned, the internal develop- 
ment of the country is concerned, it is impossible to provide for partial 
responsible Government in tbe way it is provided. If you create a 
sense of responsibility then I am sure we will respond to that trust 
and there will be no betrayal of that trust. Trust begets trust, arm 
responsibility breeds responsibility. The present state of things cannot 
and should not continue for long. The whole country wants -Swaraj 
and does not care for anything else. Every voter understands tbe 
meaning of his vote and for eveiy voter there are a hundred who 
though voteless still understand tbe meaning of every vote recorded. 
This resolution of mine records the verdict of tbe nation. 1 am. sure 
JLord Reading will not turn a de«f car to tbe demand. Sit Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, alter cc suing cut ol the cfhce of Law Member of tbe Govetn- 
lient, said that the macfaineiy is weak and cannot work long. I am 
Sure that 1a also the experience of teme persons in local Governments. 
1 have not got first-hand knowledge rl the machinery myself. 1 have 
only been trying to mb my nose sga.Lst the glass-walla arc und the 
machinery (Laughter.) We want a lunrnng machinery and we want 
to take it by consent and by co-operation. That is the real secret oi 
the non-cc -operation movement. We wtnt ItmiEicu stau a state and 
Responsible Government in internal affairs . bf India. It would be 
criminal to refuse this demand. 
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The Government Reply 

SIR MALCOLM HAILEY, the Home Member, replied on behalf of 
Government. The main drift of his speech was that the Indian 
Princes, European Commerce, minorities and other interests had a right to- 
know whether Government contemplated at an early date making 
themselves responsible . to ihe Indian Legislature. His veply was that 
until the question oi defence, communal differences, provincial relations, 
social advance, etc were solved, no British Government could recommend 
to Iferliament the grant of immediate responsible Government. The 
objective of the Government of India Act was Responsible Govern- 
ment, not full Dominion Status. But Government was willing to 
examine officially the defects of the existing system. This might 
resntt in expansion under the present Act or change of the Act and 
when the Government presented their result to Parliament, they would 
ask the Secretaiy of State to allow, the fullest discussion of the pro* 
posals in India. 

Following immediately after Mr. Kangachariar, Sir Malcolm 
Hailey took early opportunity to explain the Government's . attitude 
on the motion. Mr. Rangachariar’s resolution wanted at an early 
date the grant of responsible government with Dominion Status. 
Before this demand the question of grant of provincial autonomy was 
very minor and almost one of domestic concern. "I will address 
myself at once to the main propositi* n that India is ready for 
Dominion Status We cannot afford to let any one remain in doub* 
about our attitude on that point. There s^rc many in erests concerned. 
There are the Indian Stales. I do not say that their attitude is 
likely to be on this matter of great imporance. They would like to 
know whether they will continue as bitnertofore to deal with the 
Goveraor-Generat-in-Council who is responsible to British Parliament or 
with the Executive Government responsible to the Indian Legislature. 
Then again the European commerce and those who have put in vast 
stuns oi capital into India and are daily increasing the sphere of 
their operations, and our services, both civil and military, would like 
to know whether we contemplate a itdical change at an early date. 
There are other extensive interests. There are minority communities. 
All these interests would nke to know whether the Indian Govern- 
ment is prepared to recommend the step advocated and whether 
the British Government is prepare l to entertain it. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey proceeded to give answer by examining fully 
the position in India to-day. He first made it clear that in the 
August announcement, as well as in the preamble of the Government 
of India Act, the words *• Uesponsibie Government'' had been deli- 
berately pat. Dominion ’Self Government was wider than responsible 
Government. Under the Dominion Status not only the executive would 
be responsible to the legislature but the legislature would in itself 
have full powers which were enjoyed by the Dominions and were 
typical of the modem nations. It might be that full Dominion Self 
Government was the logical outcome and corollary of Responsible 
Government. Nay it might be the inevitable development, but the> s* 
was a difference between the two. Having poiuted out the objective of 
British policy as outlined in the Government of India Act, he 
proceeded to show that the next point in ihe Act was that 
progress most be by successive stages and that it hai been accept- 
ed by leaders of Indian thought which he attempted to prove 

by quotations from eld history. The memorandum presented 

by the members of the okl Imperial Council had not even asked for 
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the early attainment of full responsible Government. The Calcutta 
Congress of 1917 asked for it within a period of 5 years ie. by 
1923. Mis. Besant accepted successive stages before the Joint Com- 
mittee because the country must be’ prepaid. The Delhi Congress of 
1918 presided over by Pundit Malaviya was satisfied with leaponrfbftltty 
in the provinces. * Mr. Patel* a Congress delegate before the Joint Com- 
mittee did not ask for immediate giant of tul responsible Govern- 
ment and accepted examination at the end of ten years and 
wanted full responsibility within fifteen years. The late Mr. Tilak 
also stood for the fifteen years limit. Mr. Jinnah speaking pn 
behalf of Muslim League did not ask for Dominion Status or even 
immediate Responsible Government (laughter). The present Premier 
speaking in 1917 had admitted that the introduction oi Representative 
Government in India was bound to be a blow and a difficult process. . 

Continuing Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the stage of transition 
had been accepted by all but now a position was brought forward in 
1924 asking that tnose stages be dispensed with. He also quoted 
Mr* Raugacbaxiar's own speeches in the last Assembly where he 
realised that the progress must be by stages. He then proceeded to 
show what stood in the way of immediate assumption of responsibility 
by the Indian Legislature. He referred to the movement within the 
Congress for separation liom British Empire but those in the Assembly 
could only regard themselves bound to constitutional ideals and. con- 
stutional methods, and with regard 1 0 this matter he would like to 
t«ike the same attitude which Pundit Motilai Nehru took at Gaya 
when he described the decision of the Congress as a • hotch potfih 
of pious wishes with a few threats thrown in to season the dieb 
for the acceptance ot the more impatient non-co-opera tors/ He would 
not deal with the work done by the Legislature during the past three 
years or with the lact that the constructive programme of those who 
bo>cotted them had been confessed to have been barren of result. 
The first question was: would Indian Princes accept today the transfer 
ol responsibility to Indian Legislature so far as their ldations were 
•co earned ? Tuen again conception of full responsible Government 
with Dominion status meant entrusting the interests of minorities 
in the hands of a majority. The spectacle of the South Airican Govern- 
ment's treatment of an important minority of Indians was before 
them for a lesson. Then again there was the question of communal 
differences. The clause in the National Pact confessed that the only 
obstacle to attainment of Swaraj was the lack of mutual understanding 
among the communities of India. Had the Bengal Pact, he asked, 
brought peace iu Bengal or a sword? 

He then quoted from Mr. Pal's writing which deprecating communal 
difie ences said that if the British authority was. withdrawn it would 
result in chaos. He also quoted from the Congress Civil Disobedience 
Committee where it was admitted that the great difficulty in the way 
of advancement was religious susceptibilities of Indian people. Quoting 
Mr. Jamnadas Mehta he said that the “so-caled unity is unreal and 
illusory and to-day we must confess with shame that we are hot fit 
for Swaraj " (Laughter.) He assumed that no one deplored the com- 
munal differences more than the Government but their existence had to 
be recognised and a solution foui d. 

1 he next point on which a Government stands or falls was defence. 
Dominion Status meant Dominion army. The Home Member asked : 
Has India got tbe army manned by her nationals in all ranks ? With 
a powerful neighbour this question of defence was important and 
further, in case of aggression what would be the attitLde ot an im~ 
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portani community in India ? This was an alarming consideration. 
1 will not refer here to the damaging fact Uiat the controversialists 
have not yet decided whether, if we were invaded by what is for the 
moment our most powerful neighbour, one of our great communities 
ought to stand apait or even to join the enemy* The President of tlio 
last Congress admitted, though in another connection, that the fighting 
classes in India were sharply divided lorn the rest of the people in 
the country. Remember its impi cations, i warn my friends ol non- 
martial classes that the power which is now placed in their hands by 
the ballot box will speedily gravitate to the other hands when there 
will be no British officers ana no British troops to hold the balance. 

No Dominion Status to India ! 

After referring to social drawbacks in India. Sir Malcolm Hailey 
said : '* These problems cannot be solved by a simple change in the 
form of the constitution. Until these problems remain unanswered, no 
British Government however constituted would make any recommenda- 
tion to British Parliament for immediate responsibility and the British 
Parliament will not agree to such a proposal. We should not flatter our- 
selves with impossibilities. . But we do not propose to stand still in 
the matter. We maintain that the objective of the Government of 
India Act is not full Dominion status but Responsible Government. We 
do not deny that the former may be a corollary to the latter. But 
lor present our objective is Responsible Government only. We main- 
tain, as the Act mainta ns, the necessity 01 stages in the realuation of 
that ideal, and we maintain that the first stage of that transition has 
not yet been sufficiently tested. 

Continuing the Home Member regretted that. a section of the people 
had stood aloof from the Reforms and that even those who were 
working it had put obstacles either because they did not like the 
nationality or design or because they found the machine difficult 10 
work. The machine was very delicate. It depended on the c.* opera- 
tion of all to work it Bmoothly. In place oi that there had been 
non-co-operation reaching against the wording oi the reformed machinery, 
—wholly for reasons quite extraneous to the scheme itself. 

As to the action ihe Govt, proposed to take. Sir Malcolm said : 
We would investigate complaints against the present scheme of Govt. 
In investigating difficulties and defects in the actual woiktng of the 
present contitotion, we shall consult the Local Governments on the 
subject. Our object will be to find the detects in the werkmg of the 
present transition system. It may be * that the lemedy will be found 
by advancing within the Act. it may be that we may bk ajtsle to do 
much by those sections oft the Government ol India Act S. 19-A and 
otheis. Enquiry may show what other changes are required in the 
structure. When we send our results for pieseniation to Parliament we 
shall ask the Secretary cf State to give every opportunity lor discussion 
both in the legislature and elsewhere before they aie fina'ly submitted 
to Padisment. This is as far as we can go at present, but unless the 
best of India is with us, then our labour will be in vain. 

Pt. Motilal Nehru’s Amendment 

Pandit Motilal Nehru moved the following amendment 00 behalf of 
the newly foimed Nationalist Party — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council to take 
steps 10 have the Government of India Act revised with a view 
to establish full Responsible Government in India and lor the said 
purpose 
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(a) to summon at an early date a r epres entative Round Table Con- 
ference to recommend with due rapid to the protection of the rights 
and interests of important minorities the scheme of a constitution 
for India, and, 

(b) after dissolving the Central Legislature, to place the said scheme 
for approval ^before a newly elected Indian Legislature for its 
approval and submit the same to the British Parliament to be 
embodied in a statute. 

Pandit Merits! Nehru on rising was received with rousing cheers. 
He thanked Mr. Rangachariar for the welcome extended to the 
Swarajists and he was particularly glad to find that Mr; Rangachariar 
has unconciously admitted that he was not far removed from the 
Swarajists, for when referring to the glass door against which he was 
rubbing bis nose and throwing stones he was voicing what every 
Swarajist bad also been voicing for some time past and what the 

Congress ever since it resorted to the policy oi non-co-operation had 
been preaching in the country. He therefore hoped that Mr. Ranga- 
ebariar would be a valuable acquisition to the non-official ranks. 
Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that the first part of the resolution 
relating to Se'f- Government was unexceptionable. There was a deep- 
seared desire for Swaraj and when that desire was genuine and 
proceeded from the natural taBtinct and determination to attain it, the 
requisite for full responsible government had] been established. That 
desire for Swaraj had passed through the ordeal of fire and had come 
out unscathed and pure. .What Indiana now wanted was complete 

overhauling of the Government cf India Act but the Home member 
bad said that Responsible Government coaid be granted in successive 
stages and by the British Parliament and that Parliament alone was the 
judge of the manner and measure of each advance and that therefore 
the preamble of the Government of India Act precluded them from 
making any such demand. 

The Pandit on behalf of non-officials in the House declared that 

the preamble was as bad as it could possibly have been devhed to 

postpone and at file and suppress tbe natural desire for Swaraj. The 
Government of India Act had done India a .gross injustice in the 
preamble and in tbe subsequent provisions of it which refused to 
Indians full rights of respousible government. Indiana aaked either 
for a revision or a repeal of the act and in saying so be did not 
think they were guilty of any impropriety. In insisting on tbe working 
of tbe reforms as they stood, Indians were asking all that was necessary 
to secure the inevitable establishment of responsible government after 
all the stages mentioned in the amendment bad been taken. 

The Congress had rnce 1919 demanded full responsible gove nment 
or Swaraj and Sir Malcolm Hailey could nut therefore convince the 
Members in this Hpnse by quoting tbe views of Congressmen expressed 
before that time mi he ■ had endeavoured to do. The amendment did 
not ask for complete responsible government to be handed to them 
at once tied op in a. bundle* but only after a Round Table Conference 
bad drafted the constitution and referred It to a new Assembly and 
submitted to Patliameht to be embodied in a statute. But there 
should be no conditions imposed on the consideration of a Roood Table 
Conference— conditions which Sir Malcolm Hai’ey had referred to. 

Continuing tbe Pandit said' ' My proposition is one which has been 
toned down in order to meet the wishes of non-Swarajists in the 
Assembly. It is therefore a modest request to which there can be 
no possible objection even from Government. We are putting before 
you an honest and fair demand. (Mrl Jiaaah : bear hear). It Is not 
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therefore fair to threaten os of consequences of pressing this demand. 
1 don't think anything deserves the name of a constitution tor a 
country if the people of that country had no voice in drafting it. 
The Swaraj party has sought the suffrage of electors not to engage 
itself in the humdrum business ol putting questions and getting 
answers and in the progress mat Iced out under u»e acts of successive 
stages and so on. We have come here to do something which the 
Assembly has not been doing to far. Here wc have come to Oder you 
our co-operation, non- co-operators as we are ail, if you would agree o 
hear us. (Hear bear), if you don't hear us then i say we con ider 
ourselves to be men and we stand by our rights and continue to be 
non-co-operators. (Hear, hear). This is no thieat. This is no new idea. 
We have been working outside the Councils with . a definite object 
and that object we have still in view aod wc conside. ibat object 10 
be perfectly legitimate. 

Sir, we have been referred to as a party of destruction. We 
admit we are out to destory things that are evil. Rightly or wrongly 
we think that the present reforms are a thing of evil. That is wtiy 
we want to meet, to hear, discuss and come to a definite conclusion. 
If you care, well and good. Otherwise we agree to differ and the 
issues will be clarified.'* 

The Pandit then referred to arguments used by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey and said the British Public was an altogether intangible body* 
something like a wfli-o*- the- wisp. Indians sbou d therefore dec.ue what 
to do without that extraneous body. The representative Round Table 
must be really representative. This was an essential condition. Like 
the Home Member, Pahdit Nehru also wanted tbat the best of India 
should agree to anything that was to be done and that was why be 
wanted that. The draft of the constitution should be examined by n 
new Assembly which would contain the best ol Indians. Pandit Mot! 
lai welcomed the representatives of Indian btates into the Conference* 
Unless there was Indianisation of Civil Seivice there would be no end, 
he said, to Hindu-Muslim troubles. Concluding amidst applause ilie 
Pandit hoped the Home Member would reconsider his observations in 
regard to the conditions imposed on the enquiry. 

Only a Departmental Enquiry 

The Home Member again explained the Government auitjde on 
this question. He said Government were unable to depart from ilie 
principle ot the preamble to the Government of India Act of 1919 
which laid down the policy to be realisation of responsible Govern- 
ment in British India by successive stages, ilie Government ol India 
would ask the Secretary of State to al ow lullcst opportunity fur 
discussion sn the Legislature aod elsewhere before the proposals were 
finally submitted to Parliament. 

Sir Purusbotamdas Ihakuidas So I Uke it tbat it is a depart- 
mental enquiry I 

bir Malcolm Hailey.-— That it so. 

Mr. C. Doraiswmmy Iyengar in supporting the ammendment moved 
by Pandit MoUlal Nehru withdrew the amendments of which he had 
itmself given notice. One of these amendments was that lull respon- 
sible government must be immediately given. The other was that 
there should be no Royal Commission. He assured the European 
capitalist that when India got respontib'e government European 
capitals sunk in India would be safer thao the Indian Capital under ' 
the present Government. Ind an States woukl be happier when theta 
was national Government in India. Hindu-Mu lem unity was, hs said* 
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almost an accomplished fact in India. The masses were far advanced 
to-day and they all demanded Swaraj. 

Da. GOUR expressed disappointment at the Home Members speech 
wherein be had resisted every form of enquiry and bad merely sug- 
gested departmental enquiry by the Executive Govt. Soppoting such an 
enquiry was undertaken in earnest what promise the Home Member 
would give that it would not take some considerable time to report 
and by that time ten years would not lapse. He added we have no 
guarantee that this enquiry would lead to anything. 

He next quoted from Mr. Montagu's speeches made in the Home 
of Cc-mmon*. during the consideration of the last Reforms Act, that 
transition was merely meant to lead to ultimate goal at the eailiest 
possible moment. Mr. Montagu had* also indicated that the backward- 
ness in India's own defence must not stand in the way of grant of 
responsibility. Dr. Gour pointed out the difficulty of formulating a 
scheme by a Round Table Conference in the face of political reactionaries 
like Sir Campbell Rhodes (Laughter). He moved bis amendment lavouring 
the calling of a representative convention and his amendment in other 
respects followed that of Pandit Motilal expect that it omitted the 
reference to dissolution of legislature. 

Mr. J1NNAH supporting Pundit Nehru's amendment said be would 
not share the opinion of those who considered the Government reply as 
disappointing. He recognised the Government announcement as first 
step in the recognition tf necessity for revising the Government of India 
and instituting departmental enquiry but be differed from the Home 
Member about ihe procedure. Government's scheme was to be formulated 
in secret chambers of the Executive Council and it was to be presented 
to the Secretary of State before being placed in the hands of legis- 
lature. Ibis was putting the cart before the horse. Pundit Motilal's 
amendment proposed the best course. If Government wanted the best 
of India to be with them they must summon the Round Table 
Conference. He ccmplained that the Home Member bad raised the 
bogey of immediate grant of responsible Government. He made it 
clear lhat they were not asking for immediate responsibility but 
immediate steps towards that direction. (Mr. Rangachariar : Hear 
tear.) Ihe Kcfoims had failed and necessity for revision was urgent. 
He took the Home Member's words for what they meant but his 
difference with Government lay about the methods. He believed the 
method of Round Table Conference was better and be would be pre- 
pared to support if any still better method was proposed. As for 
dissolution of legislature, he knew it would mean expense and worry 
and would not be worth the paper on which it would be written if 
electors created by the Reform Act did nqt approve it. He showed that 
the Hr me Member had quoted him partially and added that reference 
to observation made before the Reforms era was superfluous. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes of the Bengal Chamber gave vent to the 
European non-cffitlal view and Mr. Moir of Madras represented the 
European Services. Both emphasised the right of Britain to be the 
arbiter of India and questioned the audacity ot the Indiana to frame 
their own constitution and present it to Parliament. To every demand 
their reply was • not yet.' The two speeches expressed the British 
exploiters* view and were not taken seriourly of by the non-official 
members. 

It was now 6 80 p. m, and on the suggestion of the Mom Member 
the delate ms adjourned to the 18th February. 
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Debate on Constitutional Advance-contd. 

* ON FEB. 13th. tbe adjourned debate on Mr. Rangachariar's mv Ion 
was resumed. As before the public galleries were again crowqpd. 
There were eleven speakers on this day. 

After some forma) official business the President said he pro- 
posed to arrive at an early decision on Dr. Gour’s mend men t m 
order that the other amendment* may be discussed The following is 
Dr. Goar's amendment : — 

"To summon at an early date a representative convention to 
prepare with due regard to the protection of the rights and interests 
of important minorities a scheme of a constitution for India and to 
submit the same to the British Parliament to be embodied io a 
statute." 

Sir PURUSHOTTAMDAS Thakurdas set the bait rolling. He said the 
Reforms presented a compromise, but their working had spread discontent 
not only among the non-co-operators, but even among those who agreed 
to work the Reforms sincerely. Tbe reason was that every lodina 
had come to realise that whatever he might do he cou'd not do 
real good to India under the existing system. At one time it was 
thought that Indians engaged in commerce and industry should keep 
away from politics, and representing that community he said he impt 
explain that if he was voicing on their behalf the feeling that Swaraj 
was alone the remedy, it was because in their own sphere they had 
also come to realise that there were insurmountable walls of big 
European monopolies and combinations on all sides against which they 
had to contend. Moreover, tbe Britisher had not worked the reforms 
in the proper spirit. In recommending further changes they knew 
that law and order would be maintained. In reply to the Home 
Member he assured' them that fear of interference with British 
commerce wae imaginary. Indians would not behave like the Whites 
in Kenya by depriving them of equal rights of citizenship, but 
under Swaraj every foreigner in the country would enjoy equal rights 
(hear, hear), bnt they would not permit any special privileges and 
monopolies. He opposed tbe idea of a Royal Commission. Such 
Commissions never give much and there was already one Com- 
mission in the country before which «be Services were putting 
forward demands which the finances of the country could never bear. 
The resolution of Pandit Motilal had put forward the legitimate demands 
of Italians and even then Edglish members like Sir Campbell Rhodes 
had held out the prospect of military dictatorship or introduction 
of Martial Law. Was that the reply, be asked, to {he Indians' 
legitimate aspirations ? The Government proposal for enqnlry he ■ 
characterised as halting and leading nowhere. 

Peadit Mslsviya. 

Pandit MALAVIYA supported Pandit Moti'al's proposition. In 
reply to the Home member who had spoken as if India was 
a primitive country, he quoted history to prove that Indians 
wess rnahdng excellently their administration before British rule. 
Even at present one third of lod : a was ruled by Indians and was 
not worse governed than British India and subjects of Indian States 
were not w or se of than the subjects in British territory. He asked 
them to look to Mysore and Baroda. Tbe proposition of Pandit 
Motilal wanted a declaration to-day that responsible government 
whi to ho forthwith established to India subject to a period 
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of ten years or twenty year* within which the British most sincerely 
work for enabling Indians to man their army and other services. 
Ever after India attained Swaraj, British officers would be welcome as 
co-workers in commerce and is advisers in the field of administration. 
Ho said the complete mismanagement of Law and Order since the 
Reforms showed that it should no longer be left to be administered 
in the present manner and without the responsibility of the executive. 
He drew attention of the House that, unlike England, taxation to the 
extent of 41 crores bad been imposed since the Reforms while in 
England it had been reduced. . India had, he said, gone back and not 
progressed because the British bureaucracy would not take the' measures 
which would really bring about progress. No proper colleges for civil 
and military training had been established. The. Army lndianisa- 
tion Scheme contemplated a course of hundred years* training ! 
Bapking facilities which alone * could improve commerce and 
industry were lacking. The Gold and Currency Reserve was 
still held in London. How long are we to wait ?— he asked. 
Progress by stages was unjust. India did not want to follow violent 
methods to win her freedom She wanted to remain non-violent. She 
could not be violent because she had been deprived of arms and had 
no military training, but she had shed enough blood in the last war. 
He thought that as a result of the Indian help in the war, they would 
purchase their freedom, but that had not happened. 

Concluding Pandit Malaviya said eyery nation had won its freedom — 
Ireland, Egypt and a host of other nations. India also longed for it 
and meant to have it beiore relations were further embittered. He 
appealed to the sense of justice of the British, who bad so long 
kept Indians out, to admit the justice of their right and give them 
their Swaraj. He assured them that if proper guarantee was given 
and time fixed for Army lndianiaation, Indians would be able to 
defend their country after that period. 

As for communal differences of which so much was made by the 
Home Member, he said that it was Government who had put up the 
Mabomedans to raise the issue. It was at Lucknow that Indiana 
themselves had settled their differences, and now again Indians alone 

would settle it themselves. (This drew loud applause from every 

section of the House, except of course the Europeans). 

SIR BASIL BLACKETT, the Finance Member, who followed 
next, began to propound the British trust theory, and saki 
that somehow the British people found themselves meshed into 
responsibility for India, and though they were committed to grant 

Swaraj, there were enormous difficulties in the. way. Ibis complacent 

theory received a crashing reply later from Mr, Chamanlal, Swarajist 
member from the Punjab, 

The Swarajist View 

* FT. MOTILAL'S speech in potting forth the 'Swarajist view was 
a marvel of sweet reasonableness, and one wondered how he toned down 
hie remarks to create an atmosphere for the acceptance of hi- proposals. 
With consummate dipkaacy be said thete had been considerable change 
in the Government attitude during the last five weeks, and he hoped 
that before the debate concluded there might be more change in the 
government view-point to minimise fbtir differences (hear, hear). He 
would not draw a comparison between the past and the present, but 
he knew that India was thoroughly discontented this moment, Ihe 
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reason jprti more political than economic. Tire Government stood lor 
the stag* outlined in the Government of India Act, while he believed 
his pttipoiitioo represented a compromise between the two extremes 
among Indians and it was the minimum that they asked for. They had 
heard *ol the theory of British trustee-ship. Who appointed the 
trustees and where was the legal or moral* sanction for it ? The 
British came as tradesmen and afterwards took np government, but 
even if there was a trust the time had come when it should be 
honourably aod honestly discharged aud terminated. India was not 
prepared to tread the path of violence. The whole world had 
progressed after the war and progress of centuries had been made in 
weeks. It was, therefore, no use quoting the opinions given years ago 
by Indians. He admitted some Indians were impatient, but bis 
resolution was a compromise. He was accustomed to deal with law. 

Hit reading of the Reforms Act was that not a single decision cl 
the House could be enfotced against the will of the executive. Ultimate 
veto was there. There was therefore no element of real responsibility 
to 1 be first stage granted by the Government of India Act. It was 
merely autocracy garbed in parliamentary form. He said in 1004 the 
Czar of Russia granted rights of citizenship to Russians, but he kept 
his autocratic powers unchanged and when asked for an explanation of 
repression the Czar said he had never given up his own powers. The 
speaker did not say that the British Government would also behave 
like the Czar, but there was nothing to prevent the British Govern- 
meet from doing so and the application of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act had already proved it to a degree. Different nations had 
travelled by different courses. India under a compelling necessity 
was determined to* chalk ont a way for herself. 

They did not want a Royal Com miw k m . What materials would the 
Commission take into account? There would be official and non-official 
evidence* one of which would cancel the other and nothing would 
come out He believed that ftl there was 1 real desire for change there 
was no need of n Royal Com mis sion. The words of the Ministers 
would carry greater weight with the Crown than any Commission. 
He would only accept a Round Table Conference. “ 1 submit that, my 
motion is put forward without mental reservation. It affords' an 
opportunity to the Government to right itself with the people and to 
the people to right themselves with the Government (hear. hear). 1 
am ashing to-day for the vary conference H. E. the Viceroy was 
willing, to give in December 1911 provided certain conditions did not 
exist and those conditions do not exist today. This will give os an 
opportunity of explaining ourselves to you aod you explaining yoorsel! 
to us. I believe nothing is* more likely to restore cordial relations 
aod to obliterate the sad memories of the past as the Conference 
or a convention that I propose. Every interest will be represented 
on it, bnt if the Gevernmeot spurns our offer we * have learnt to 
depend upon ourselve*." He opposed Dr. Gour's motion eliminating 
the proposal for a new election after the Conference drafted the 
constitution. He said it was the pledge that the Swarajists had given 
to the electors aod there could be no real constitution which had not 
the approval of the people. 


At iMs stops Dr. Gout's mmndmni toss pul and njrckd. 
A# Gsuuoit Man adjwrmi /or fed 
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On the Houie reassembling alter lunch, Mr. Ramchaodra Rao and 
Sir Abdul Quam supported the motion lor constitutional advance, al- 
though the latter frit that the present Act had not been given a lair 
trial. His kith and kin in Alghanisthan were making rapid progress 
but the Inn tier people under the British were being neglected. On this 
Mr. Pfctel amidst laughter remarked that they bad only to join the 
non-co-operation 'movement to secure not only reforms but also Swaraj. 

Mr. V. J. Petal. 

MR. PATEL who made a very humorous and pointed speech on 
behalf of his party remarked toat the Finance Member had said 
that no body had questioned the bonafide • of the Government's inten- 
tion, bat the Finance Member had ignored the existence of the 
National Congress which had been questioning tbeir bonafides year alter 
year. 

Sr Bftaii Blackett. — I said that nobody in this House has hitherto 
questioned our bonafides. 

Mr PateL— Here 1 am questioning it (Laughter). The Government 
does not trust us and we do not trust them. Continuing he said 
this was the most opportune time to come to an agreement. The 
La boor Party was now in power. He referred to the amendments 
moved by CoL Wedgwood to tkc Reforms Bill in the H. of C. in 
* 1919— that they wanted to grant India lull responsible government 
with the exception of Army and Navy and also proposed the aboli- 
tion ol the Secretary of State's Council. This was what they new 
wanted and he hoped the Labour Party wou'd agree to it. 
Further, Cot. Wedgwood bad opposed the Statutory Royal Commit- 
sioo at the end of ten yearn and bad pledged - in 1919 that if 

lour years hence Labour came iuto power (which prophecy had 

come true) they would not feel bound to abide by the limit of 

ten years, if India amerted her right of self-determination and 
framing her own constitution. Col. Wedgwood> opposition was 

only silenced by Mr. Montagu declaring that there was* nothing to 
prevent ao earlier commission The Congress had never accepted that 
the British Parliament or the Government of India would be the sole 
judge of India's advance. At present Indians in tbe Province* and 
three Indians in the Central Government were entrusted with certain 
portfolios. If they were fit to administer these subjects, why not the 
rest also? In case of the Central Government, if Indian members like 
Mtmri Cbatteijee, Sarma aad Sbfcfi, could administer their department* 
and be responsible 10 the British electorate seven thousand mileaaway, 
why should they not be responsible to the electorate on the spot? 
At preaeat the Army was under the control of tbe Civil Cabinet of 
the Government of India. He was snre that when Indians ruled no 
British officer or soldier would refuse, to serve merely because of 
imMan control, and when India had shed so much blood in the 
defence of the Empire she had a right to expect that in case of 
trouble in the future other Dominions would also come to her 
help. 

Sir Hstiey asked whether Mr. Patel wanted to depend 

on the British troops. 

Mr. Patel:— Certainly (laughter). We are part of the Empire. 

He explained fully that what we want was Responsible Government 
aft an integral part of the BritbA Empire. He asserted that the 
Reforms were n sham. They warn oat to mend or to end it If the 
Government co-operated with them on tbe Conference, they worn wel- 
co me, hot he could not conceive of a Round Table Conference without 
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men tfflce Mahatma Gandhi, the All Brothers, and Moulana And cm 
it— a statement which dropped like a bomb-shell oo the Eurooean 
members. 

Col. GIDNEY, representing domiciled Anglo-Indians, said that he 
too stood for Swaraj but he deprecated undue haste. He made some 
strong and unsavoury remarks on Indians and emphasised that the 
country and the masses were not yet fit for self-Government 

Mr. CHAM AN LAL, the Punjab Swarajist, then made a very 
forceful speech and his exposition of naked truths had a telling t f f irr 
He said:— We in India, representing as we do the people, represent the 
millions of India. The workers and the peasants ant the middle 
classes claim that the time has come when the British Gov-rnment 
should give complete Dominion status to India. It is said that we 
people have no mandate behind us. May 1 ask the Hon'ble the 
Home Member whether he or hi-* Government have got a mandate 
behind them ? They have the man Jate, 1 dare say. of machine guns 
and howitzers and Lewis guns and aeroplanes but we have the man- 
date of the people, the sufferin’ people, behind us and it is because 
of them and it is because it has been repeatedly expressed not in 
one Congress bet during the last seven Congresses that the people of 
India are fit lor Dominion status that we demand that etauis for onr 
country. Referring to the British trust theory, he said : 

‘If British rule is a mere administration, 1 think it is a failure. 
If it is a Government, it has no sanction behind it. 1 it is a trust, 

1 say it deliberately and sincerely, it is a fraudulent trust.* 

Turning to the gradually increasing poverty of India under 
European exploitation, he said : Is it not a fact that the gradual 
impoverishment of India is leading to constant and unceasing famines ? 
From the nth to the 18th century there were fifteen famines in 
India, mil local, 3 famines which were all general, but that in the 
hundred years which were covered by the 49th century there were 
31 famines in India, all general, and it has been computed that 
nearly 40 million lives were lost through starvation during the last 
half of the 19th century under British rule 1 

Concluding he said : I appeal to Hon'ble Members opposite to 
remember that there are 7 graves in the city of Delhi. They are 
the graves of seven vanished empires. There is another grave ready- 
made, gaping wide, the eighth grave. Let that grave be the grave 
of this system, and across its ruins let us stretch out our bauds, 
we the common people of India and the common people of Great 
Britain, in friendship and fellowship, bearing the message of the brother- 
hood of man find peace among the nations. 

Maulvi Abul Kassim and Mr. Goswami of Bengal then made short 
speeches. The former was against Swaraj and raised the Hindu- 
Muslim bogey which had official approval. He referred *0 the Bengal 
Fact which the Hindus of Bengal, be said, opposed. Mr. Goswami 
controverted Mr. Kassim ’s statement and exposed the policy of intriguers. 


It being now 6 p. m- the debate was adjourned to the 18 th* 

On FEBRUARY 18th the House was again crowded to hear the 
conclusion of the adjourned debate on Mr. Raugachariar's motion. 

The first speaker was Mr. Bepiu Chandra Pal who pressed for a c\m* 
®*ttee of two-thirds of the House to outline a Self-Government Bill 
which the house turned down. Capt. Hira Singh and Sardar Bomanji 
Dalai next spoke on the side of Govt, opposing any constitutional 
advance. Then the House adjourned for lunch. 
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Sir SIVASWAMY AIYER who spoke next held the floor for 
nearly an hoar aod made a most telling speech, demolishing the 
grounds put forward by the Home Member. In supporting the 
resolution of Mr. Rangachariar he did not brush aside the argu- 
ments of the Government. Member but he did not think there was any 
necessity for the subtle distinction made between responsible govern- 
ment and Dominion Self-Government. The Liberal Party, had never com- 
mitted themselves to the position that responsible government must be 
realised in any specific number of stages or in any definite period of time. 
There was therefore no strength in the argument of Sir Malcolm 
Hailey that the demand now put forward was in excess of what was 
demanded a few years ago by the Indian politicians. If the demands 
pot forward a few yean ago had been accepted by the Government, 
there would have been some sort of a pact which they, should not violate 
by any hasty demand but such a thing had not happened. The non- 
co-operators* attitude during the last three years was not any indica- 
tion of incapacity to work the Reforms but dissatisfaction with them. 
That feeling of dissatisfaction ought to be removed. He said : “My 
experience of the working of the Reforms has been quite satisfactory. 
1 found there was genuine sympathy and desire on the part 
of the Government to work the Reforms. Our trouble has really 
been with the authorities in England who interfered in season 
and out of season to turn down the policies accepted by 
the Government of India itself. To quote only one instance, there was 
a series of resolutions moved three years ago and accepted by the 
Government of India in the direction of lndianisation of the Army but 
most of them were turned down in England. If Government show a 
liberal attitude by admission of Indians in the higher ranks of the 
army, we shall also be prepared to shoulder our responsibility not 
only for the defence of India but for the defence of the British Empire 
also in cases of need." 

Proceeding. Sir Sivaswamy emphasised the necessity of devising a 
suitable machinery to suggest a solution of the minorities question. 
Representative Government bad always been recognised as a transitional 
stage towards responsible government. Responsible government was in- 
evitable. Why then prolong the agony of travail towards it by 
Government persisting in not removing the causes of bitterness and 
distrust which sapped the moral foundations of the Government ? He 
said : "I value the experience, skill and business knowledge of 
Bng)isbmen and consider that British connection is necessary if the 
country is to be properly developed. I therefore entreat the Govern- 
ment to convey the wishes of the Assembly for further advance. 1 
am not In favour of a Round Table Conference, because the result of 
its deliberations is not likely to prove acceptable to tike British 
Parliament. 1 da not believe in a departmental enquiry. But 1 stand 
for a "Royal Commission", Turning to Pt. Nehru and his party, he 
said : f 'l do not believe that the process of obstruction of paralysation 
of Government will help os. If obstruction is lawful and constitutional, 
certification by the Viceroy is squally lawful and constitutional.' 9 

An attempt was made by the Government whips to get some nominat- 
ed and reactionary members of the! Mohammedan and the Sikh community 
m tile plea of safeguarding minorities. The most weighty npmm 
on the Mohammedan side was by Mr. Muhamed Yakub who being 
one of those who drew up the Lucknow Pact knows the Hlndu- 
Muslim prob’em full well. He said at best tbs Muhammadan 
speakers had merely urged May. but would delay mean that 
Mohammedans in the interval would so lastly multiply as to out 
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number Hindus ? This, he said, could not be possible even if they had 
the maximum number of wives. (Laughter). He said the present petty 
communal jealousies were due to the limited scope in service, but as 
soon as Swaraj was established these would disappear. He showed 
how Sir Malcolm Hailey had again played the game of * divide and 
rule 4 by reminding Muhammedans that the r Hindu majority might 
tyrannise over them and by telling the Hindu that Mubamedans 
might join the Afghan invaders. He assured that Mubamedans who 
could fight the Khilafat army could easily fight the Afghan army to 
defend the freedom of their Motherland (Applause). 

Mr. Rangachariar in Reply 

After a few more speeches Mr. Rangachariar rose to reply. Uo 
said that he knew that the English race was obstinate, but obstinacy 
always yielded to reason. What the Indians wanted was not the sham 
thing but the re&l substance. He complained that the present Govern- 
ment of India Act was not an honest road to self -Government. Indians 
refused to be treated as children to be schooled in successive stag** of 
responsible Government. Regarding minorities, he said that the Parsees 
came to this country even before the English and they were given 
their share of protection in India. The same treatment would be 
given to Mahommedans. The Mahommedan subjects in the Indian State 
of Kashmir under a Hindu Raja were free and the Hindus under the 
Nizam of Hyderabad were also free. There was no other way ot 
gettiog over any of these fears then by the introduction .of repre- 
sentative institutions. 

If they trusted the Indians the latter would trust them. As Lord 
Carmichael pointed out in the debate in the House of Lords, the 
European capitalists besides attending to their own business in India 
ought also to have attended to the business of this country by join- 
ing the people and working for the common welfare. The demand 
of the nation was that the Government I India Act should be revis- 
ed with the object of ensuring responsible Government. He supported 
any open method of enquiry in which the intelligentsia of the country 
would have a voice, whether it was a Committee or a Conference or 
a Commission or a Convention, but he wanted an open enquiry with 
the set purpose, namely, that of ensuring responsible Government. If 
it was the general desire of his friends that they should press for a 
Round Table Conference then he would gladly accept it. 

Tan Government Reply 

Sir Malcolm Hailey then addressed the House for a long time. 

the major portion of the speech was directed to create dissensions 
among Nationalist* and as if not satisfied with pitting some nominated 
Mobamedan and Sikh members against popular representatives, he 
laboured at great length to draw the line between Liberalism and 
Swarajlsm and thus to divide the votes. His game was soon dis- 
covered and he had therefore to face a regular volley of interruptions 
whenever be misquoted or misinterpreted a member. He again raised 
the bogey of the demand for “ immediate ” grant of responsible govern- 
ment and had to be reminded thrice by Mr. Jinnah. Pandit Malaviya 
and Mr. Rangachariar that they mean nothing of the kind. As Mr. 
Shanmokam Chatty and Mr. Rangachariar pat it, what was wanted was 
immediate etepe to ao amend the Government of India Act as to ensure 
responsible Government on a definite and clear-cut basis. But Sir Malcolm 
Haney finding that he could not proceed further on the basis 01 
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Pundit Motilal'1 amendment began to quote the October manifesto of 
the Swaraj Party and declared that the Swarajist* therein stood for 
the immediate grant of responsible Government. “Wms*nt that so ”, he 
asked. “ and if so, could Liberals vote for such a proposition along with 
the Swarajists**? He even suggested indirectly that the Swarajists were 
out-witting the Independents. 

A Vollv of Interrupt ions 

Pundit Motilal took up the question and showed amid at loud applause 
that while the Swarajists as a Party would not budge an inch from 
their programme, they had for the purpose of carrying other members with 
them agreed to tone down the Swarajists demand in the Assembly. 
Sir Malcolm Hai’ey then shifted his grounds in another direction and 
began to argue a different line again with the object of snatching 
Liberal and Independent votes. He said the conception of a Round 
Table Conference to change the fundamental law of the land could 
not be acceptable to Parliament. No British representatives would sit 
on such a commission. Why? — asked Mr. Shamtal Nehru, and the 
querry was unanswered. 

He next began to show that the conditions in South Africa. 
Canada and Australia when they framed their own constitutions held 
no parallel to the conditions in India. But here again he found that 
on every point Pundit Malaviya contested his proposition.’ He had tc 
leave this also and next attempted to appeal to the Muhamedans 

by declaring that Pundit Malaviya had urged the Hindu boys to 

organise physical force against moslems. Punditji again intervened and 
* thoroughly exposed the falsehood. 

Government's Net Offer 

Having failed to divide the Nationalists on the many false issues 
and tempting baits. Sir Malcolm then laid down the Government 
proposition, this time with the full authority of " His Majesty's 

Governor nt *' i.e. of the Secretary of State. He opposed every 

proposition before the House and maintained the attitude he had taken 
cn the 8th. To those who had hoped to get somethin^ from the Labour 
Govt, his point d reply was that he was authorised to say that 'a 
change of helmsmanship could not change the course of the ship of 
statesmanship.’ 

He raid : We have again considered the position very carefully and 1 
am anxious to emphasise that in what 1 say 1 speak with the full 
authority of His Majesty's Government. We still hold to the general 
position 1 took up on behalf of the Government. Before His Majesty'9 
Government are able to consider the question of amending the consti- 
tution as distinct from such amendments of the Act as may be 
required to rectify any administrative imperfections, the e must be a 
full investigation of any defects or difficulties which may have arisen 
in the working of the transitional constitution now in force. Neither 
they nor wc would be justified in considering changes in that consti- 
tution until they were in possession of the full information which our 
investigation will place in their hands. If our enquiry into the effects 
of working of the Act shows the feasibility and possibility of any 
advance within the Act, that is to say. by the use of the rule-making 
power already provided by the Parliament under the Statute, we arc 
williog to make recommendations to this effect. But if our enquiry 
•hows that no advance it possible without amending the constitution, 
then the question of advance must be left as an entirely open and 
separate issue on which the Government it in no way committed. 
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W^are waived on the other hand that the enquiry will not be 
enough and does not ditpel mistrust. In spite o! all we have done, 
mistrust atlll seems to be the Government of India's fate. We are dent 
In onr own conscience. We must luck to history for justice which onr 
contemporaries deny to ns and 1 have no doubt ^that history will endorse 
out own conviction of the consistent honesty cf our purpose and 
reality of our efforts, but it offends even more against my sense ol 
justice that this cbaige should be brought against English people who 
have initiated and fostered Liberal institutions throughout the world. 
As for myself 1 do not believe that where Indian policy is concerned 
a change ot helmsman can mean a change in the course of the ship 
of statesmanship. Hut 1 again speak with full authoiity when I say 
that 1 have noted with great concern the distrust showed by advocates 
of constitutional reform regarding the good faith of His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment and am sincerely convinced that the only ho|)c for a satis- 
factory solution of the problem cf the Government of India lies in 
pursuance of the policy adopted in the Government of India Act and 
set forth in its preamble. They associate themselves with the Indian 
par y of constitutional progress towards responsible Government, but 
they believe that this aim can only be realised if that party will 

co-operate with the Government in enabling the Act of i«)ir> to be 
administered as efficiently as possible in the interest of good government. 

At 6-30 P.M votes were taken on the different propositions. The 
House divided and carried the amendment of Pandit Motilal Nehru 
for a Round Table Conference by 76 votes to 46 votes. 

Tbe follow- my TC v«»l «-•! t • •» I'midit M»«1ila* N**IuhV utit'-ndmrin — 

a\ i>— Tl» 

Mtvrs. lisiiiiarlmiidru Kao, Jian^urhai iar. Ilaivhandrai V Mi i in la*-. V. ,1. Paul. 
Sir Pursholtninda* Tbaktirdas, Mr. M. A. .linnan. I ||. S. Ooiii, Me— r-. Ih*|iii« ('litiiidra 
Pal, A. K aliens wsiini Ivetijrar, Malm »<*d S. ^eli.-nniiad. Vriikat.-ipntlii Wain, K. r, Nn 
K. V. Ildkli, Sltaiittiuknin t'lieity, huraiswami I venya r, X. l\ Keiknr, K. t.iiin:* 

Iyengar, Sadasiva Itbat, l»r. S. A. K. .le'sini. Maulvi Sy»»l Murt:i/.a. Mr. K. K. 
Nambiyar, |ir. K. 4i. I.ubokarc, l». V. Ilelvi, .lamundas Melita, Sarilar V. N. 

Mutalik, Mes-i>. Kasturbliai Lalbluti. H. t. W".v. S. I*. (iIiins Amar Nath him, hr. 
S. !\. halt a, Jltwiv. Kaxim AH. Klmnia A Mill Karim, M. K. S. Itliai. MaunjL' Tok liyi, 
Mauiijr Kim, Saiuhii hayyal .\l i-« K. V. AMiyankar, Seth ({mind |»a-. 

N. Alley, Saiuinllali Khali, i'iiinlii Mm Inn Mohan Ma'aviyn, Lain Halt- ISnj. 

I 'aha Pjn^ar Sinirli Ikili, Mr. I.. K. Ilvder, I'audif Motilal Nehru, l.aht hiiti 1 

riiaiul, Mr. Amliika Prasad Siulia. Sliyama I'liaraii, Pandit Sl>amlal Nrlirn, Vnwnii 
Ismail Khan, S. jtan^a Iyer, hr. !\i:-imi l.al Nehru. Ml. Chaiuati l.a*. San Iar litiial* 
Singh, X. M. Mr, (lap Pra-ad sin*:l», I'amlit X?iakuut)i ha-, Mr. Sail’ ray 

Ihissiu Kliaii, Maul\i Muhammad SI ati. Mr— r-. |S. has. Ilari I'ra.-ad l.a* Kiinia'. 
(•ajanand Siulia. hrvaki Pias.nl Sittl a. Xaiaiu has, Pandit Krishna Kaul M.ihiviya. 
Pandit llarkar;m Nath Misrn, llaj: Wajihudilin. Moult- i •Muii.'iiiiiiiad Yakub. Vn«*i»l 
(mam, Shrikti Sadit| llasm, T. 18.' I'uukan. Mr. Minted Ali Khan. K. K. I lian.ha 
Minn AMul llayr, Sar«lar Kariar Mis.-li. I.a ? a I'yai.* l.a'. 

Ni.l>- IS. 

‘I'll-* following toted agaiu-t Pandit Moiilal Nehru'- r*l >ir tioid**- 

Fritser, Sir Sivaswami Iyer, Mr. W;i*..ri. >ii t ’:» i»»|»®» *11 IShnde-, Mr. M**ir. Said. . 

K. A. l»aliv», Mivkix. IMrital, Cocke. h'mk. harry l.jnd-at, M. S»iani-ttz-y...lia, Turin- 
II. M. Sanarlh, N. M. hmnasia. Pi An-*- Akrain lltis-uiti, M»-w*r-. Ali Miitxamn . 
I'liftttilft.nri, O'Mnlhv. ti. r. Nay, !'!• m iw. < ’ •>. Owen-, Kii-ioinji Kifi.l^niji, ^ 
Henry Slat >yon, ti. il. Clarke. A. t*. Clmi :•••>-. ?*»« Ha-il Hlackett, Sir Charle- Kun. 

Sir Malcolm limit v. Jle-r*. Holme. (alvei'. IkwH. Tollciilmm, Parsons, IHelim 
Ihiiler, litthl. brook ’Williams, Sir fleim Moiuriel Smilli. Mr. Hurdoii. Nawab S. 
Kaliilwaiia AUlni Kavaiu, Mr-ssrs. S. V. >injrli. All.i». Fili-l«.-r. Hliuiatn Unri, rn|.*?» 
Hira Siugli, t'ii|ifniii A jali Klmn. -\»* *n? Ka- : m. CSitbier. riuni.ll.ts> 

I'nliawa] Kaksli and Mr. Hell. 

18 a 
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The Course of the Debate 

After lull 5 hours' debate the Assembly thus passed Pt. MoUlal'a 
amendment on* Mr. Uangacbari's resolution demanding a Round Table 

Conference. The 3 day’s debate which ha* since become historic marked 

the 3 phases of development of the national demand. an J the 
frantic attempt of tlic bureaucracy struggling, by its time-worn 
method of playing one section of Indians agmpst another, mice more to 

stem the nat onalist tide. On the first day. i.c , on the Sth, Mr. 

Rangachariar’s motion was made in quite a formal tone. t Gut the 
important speeches were those of the m*: facto and on jure leaders 
of the House viz., Pandit Motilal Nehru and Sir Malcolm Hailey. 
The contrast between the two was remarkable. Sir Malcolm did nothing 
more than enumerate the worn-out and exploded excuses if the 
Government for withholding Swarajya from the people of India. .Speaker 
after sp.aker from the popular side stood up with cogent argu- 
ments and apt quotations and thoroughly exposed the hollowness 
of excuses which the Home Member put forward on behalf of Govern- 
ment. The Home Member found them unanswerable and consequently 
his* concluding speech wai a stiikingly miserable failure- It was indeed 
provoking when instead of answering the speakers on the other side ho 
tried to raise new and false issues by <| noting random passages from the 
speeches of sorm* of the popular leaders -old. long forgotten speeches 
which were irrelevant to the issues raised in the debate. Hfc was repeatedly 
interrupted by the members and notably by Pandit Mad an Mohan Malaviya. 
When thus the members at rested Ins beating about the busli, he had 
no other alternative than simply reading the statement he was authorised 
to make 011 behalf of Government and concluded his speech with an 
appeal which hardly concealed the threat involved in it. 

Pandit Motilal's speech on the first day was the very r verse of 
it. He had to entreat no one. He did not waste his time 10 an- 
swering academic aigumcuts with academic replies. He placed before 
the House the situation and the position ot his party which was 
responsible for it. He did it in clear and unmi-takahle tei .s. So 
that when the long-drawn di mission came to its close he had to add 
lothing, to take* hack nothing, and to explain nothing trom what he 
had already said. 

The second day i.c., Ur 13th, was the day for minor r. its and 
vested interests. Mr. Uumasiu, Nawab Abdul Ouaiytim and M. Ab;:l Kasim 
opposed both the tesolution and the amendment on the gto’ind that 
minorities may suffer, lint their objections had been antici|ia ted on the las 
day by M. Moliamcd Yakub. His speech was the shortest, but the strongest, 
and received* the longest cheers aud acclamations from the nationalist 
benches. The most telling part of his spe ed was whether the ?\inorities 
were ever going to be majorities, and would they on that account 
postpone Swaraj? Col. Giduey voiced the Anglo-Indian in ncriiy. Hut 
but by iar the most impressive and outspjkeii speech was Mr. Patel's. 
For. a time he made all forget that it was the Assembly an! not a 
public meeting. The main put pose of bis speech was to give the house 
in general and the Government in particular a clear imnr-ssion ot 
what was in the air outside the Council Chamber. 

In the place of the calm, business-like but determined speech: s of. the 
8th, the speeches of the non-official Indians were passionate, rhetorical, 
declamatory but sometimes rising to real eloquence as in the case pt 
Mr. Cbamanlal who captivated the House l>y his manner, though not 
by his matter. If S.r Purshottamdas and Pandit Malaviya heated up 
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the atmDgphere, Mr. Pitd uttered in the tempest. He threw overboard* 
nil the mtiaiat, compromise and suavity of his chief and thundered 
a bundan tly. Most of the speeches of the Independents were a vigorous 
denoudation of British policy in India, and the consequent need for 
Seamj* It was left to Bandit Motilal to restore in some measure a 
peaceful atmosphere. He refused to dive into past history, recent or 
remote. He was concerned with the present constitution which left the 
Executive supreme, and that it must be ended by Self-determination. 

At this time three schools were contending for preference among tho 
Indian politicians; one advocating a Royal Commission, another a Round 
TnMe Conference, and the third the National Convention. The Swarajists 
preferred a Round Table Conference, because it conformed to the principle 
of setf-detenainatioo. and at the same time gave a place to Govern- 
ment in ir. The National Convention conformed to self-determination but 
did not find place for Government. The Royal Commission violated 
self-determination. The Independents would accept with a good t;race 
a Royal Commission, which will do the work in a more business-like 
manor and be more acceptable to Parliament, and if proper evidence 
bo placed before it, it would give almost *11 that they wanted. They were 
wllttng to forego the flattering unction ot self-determination, provided they 
got' what they want. But those that advocate the National Convention 
and a Round Table Conference put as much stress on the method as 
on tho results. 

On the third day i.e. tho i8th, Mr. B. C. Pal moved his amend- 
ment. It recommended instead of Round Table Conference, a conven- 
tion of 2/3 members elected by the Assembly and 1/3 nominated by 
Government. The speech wee excellent, but when it came to voting 
no voice was heard in favour of it except the mover’s own. The 
amendment was lost and the House quickly forgot it. 

Mr. Rangachariar's concluding speech was the same as his opening 
speech with certain consequently verbal changes. And then rose Sir 
Malcolm to give the fioal verdict of the Govt, if Sir Malcolm's 
ofer of departmental enquiry was bad enough in all conscience, it 
become more so when he announced that it was ihe deliberate view of 
the British Government, and that too a Labour Government. Hut the 
wor st feature of the whole debate was bis method of delivery which 
was in sharp contrast with his speech on the first occasion. Hs left 
behind his serenity, bis friendly and persuasive tone and, regardless of 
consequences, he rushed headlong in full armour on a career of des- 
truction of the. enemy, using all his marvellous skill, knowledge and 
defeating power to inflict crushing blows on bis assailants. It was a 
desperate and unashamed effort to break up the unity of the Nation- 
alist party, by holding up to scotn the shifting of the Swarajist posi- 
tion Isom that contained in the manifesto of October last, the weak- 
ness of the Independents in succumbing to the peroicious influences of 
the Swarajists, to fan the smouldering flames of cominuoal dissensions, 
in short, to divide the opposition along all possible lines of cleavage 
ana thus to defeat it. The conclusion oi the debate left the 
already distrusted Government further discredited, the feeble Liberals 
and Independents in despair and despondency; and the powerful Swarajists 
in humiliation and bitterness resolved to march on to desperate action 
regardless of consequences in the matter of smashing up the House. 
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Other Legislative Business. 

On FEBRUARY nth the Amembly met to discuts official bills* 
At question time it was .elicited that since the Reforms additional 
taxation to yield Rs. 41 crores had been imposed 1 

On the motion of Mr. Jinnah a Select Committee was appointed 
on the Bill raising the age of minor girls from sixteen to 18 years. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey then introduced a Bill to amend the 1. P. C. and 
Cr. P. C. for the purpose of affording greater protection to persons 
under the age of eighteen years. Sir Basil Blackett's Bill to amend 
the Income-Tax Act which was introduced on the ist February was 
referred to a Select Committee. 

Sir Charles lnnes moved for the consideration of the Bill to amend 
the Tariff Act introduced on the 6th. 

Mr. Dumasia proposed a Select Committee which was agreed. 

Indian Passport Act. 

Mr. Howell moved that his Bill amending the Indian Passport Act 
which was intended to penalise those who stayed beyond the period pres- 
cribed in their passports be taken into consideration. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar, Chief Whip of the Swaraj ya Party, regretted 
that the Government had not moved for a Select Committee thtmsclves 
on such a Bid. He said that the passport authorities had been abusing 
their powers and Mr. Horniman was being kept out of India not under 
any law, but because the Passport Officer refused to give him pass. 
Although in the statement of objects and reasons mention was made 
only of aliens, the wording used in the Bill referred to “any person.” 
This measure was liable to abuse. 

Pandit Sbamlal Nehru said that the Passport Act might have been 
required during ‘the War but it should now be repealed. Many Indian 
members opposed the bill and there was a strong suspicion that the 
Executive was not acting bona-fide. 

Mr. Jinnah supported t&e opposition, and pointed out that even an 
Indian, if he was considered undesirable, might not* be allowed to come 
to India. 

When the motion was put to vote, it was rejected by 72 votes 
against 45. The debate had taken an unexpected turn and a good 
number of members who voted against were noticed discussing the posi- 
tion in the lobby. 

Mr. Shanmukhan Chetty suggested to the Government that the B li 
should be withdrawn and re-introduced. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey pointed out that the House had not taken 
advantage of the Government's reasonable attitude to postpone the 
consideration of tile Bill, but in the spirit of sweet reasonableness (laughter), 
he would agree to its withdrawal. 

On FEBRUARY 12th the Assembly met for non-official resolutions of 
which several were not moved at all. Questions were asked on the cost 
of Waziristan campaign, on the Gurdwara Committee and on the 
retirement of the Indian Secretary to the High Commissioner, Mr. 
Bfaoie, to which only evasive replies were given. 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed moved That all important ques' ions put by 
non-official members on subjects over which the Governor-Gene ral-iti- 
Coancil had control and superintendence be answered by Government 
Membjora in this Assembly alter obtaining necessary information from 
Provincial Governments. The resolution was put and adopted without 
division. Government opposing. 
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MON-OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 
Railway Passengers. 

Haji Wajihuddin next moved: "This Assembly recommends to the 
Governor-General-in-Council to direct the Railway authorities throughout 
India to adopt the following measures for the convenience of Indian 
passengers: (s) Increase of the number of passenger trains where neces- 
sary to avoid over-crowding;, (b) introduction of intermediate classes 
where not already provided; (c) adequate provision of watef-men, both 
Muslims and Hindus, on small stations to provide water on every pas- 
senger train; (d) provision of Hindu and Muslim refreshment rooms in 
all principal stations where not already made; (e) provision of inter- 
dam waiting rooms for men and women, respectively, on all principal 
stations where not already provided. 

The resolution was put and carried. Government opposing. 

On FEBRUARY 14TH the Assembly met for non-official resolutions. 

Mail Contracts 

Mr. Rama chandra Rao moved : This Assembly recommends to 
the Governor-General-in-Council that in all contracts extending over 
period of years and creating a public charge, actual or prospective, 
entered into between the Government and the Companies with an 
English or an Indian domicile* for the working of State Railways, or for 
conveyance of mails by sea or for the purpose of te'egraphic or wire- 
less communications, a condition should be inserted that the contract 
shall not be binding unless it has been approved by a resolution of 
tbe In lian Legislature. 

Mr. Rama Iyengar supported the resolution which was put 
and carried, the Government opposing it. 

A resolution moved by by Mr. B. C. Pal that all provincial subjects be 
transferred was adjourned sins dib in view , of the constitutional point 
involved. 

Purchase of Stosbs 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah moved : This Assembly recommends to the 
Governor-General-in-Council that in future tenders for any article required 
for any Department of the Central Government should be called for 
in India and in Rupees and the Stores Department at the India Office 
only should be maintained in such strength as would enable old contracts 
to be worked out. 

Mr. Wilson, representative of the Associated Chamber* of Commerce, 
moved that the following proposition be adopted in the place of Mr. Jinnah*a 
resolution : That the present system of stores purchase for Government's 
requirements is not in the interests of India and should be done away 
with at the earliest possible moment, that in its place should be 
instituted a system of rupee tender for delivery in India with the pub- 
lication of results in every case, that this new system should be ad- 
ministrated under the supervision of the Government of India by a 
cadre of qualified officers, and that arrangements should be made in 
India for the requisite test and inspection of the goods purchased. 

Mr. , Jinnah accepted the amendment of Mr. Wilson and the resolu- 
tion, aa amended, was carried . without a division. 

Gbsstings to Labor Pjxty 

Mr. Mohammad Yakub moved recommending to the Governor-General 
in Connell to convey the greetings of the House to the Rt. Hon. 
Faraw a y Macdonald and other members of the new Cabinet on their 
ndvenr to power. The resolution was carried with applause. 
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Non-Official molutioiii 

Oo February 19th. the Assembly met to^Hiscuss non-official resolutions* 
most contentions among which was one mounding the return of Mr. 
Horniman. 

Mr. KABUiUDDlN AHMED moved that Government may take steps co 
give gradual effect to the following;— 

MB. KASIRUDDIN'S GOVT. PACT ! 

1. In a province where the M shorn ideas are in a majority they 
will get 52 per cent and Non-Mahomedans 48, and 

2. .Where the Non-Mahomedans are in a majority they will get 75 
per cent and the Mahomed an s 25 per cent of representation in both 
the Indian and Provincial Legislatures and Government services as far 
as possible. He quoted in extenso the Bengal Provincial Pact and the 
Indian National Pact in support of the principle embodied in the 
resolution. He advised the Government not to stand on prestige and 
pleaded on behalf of tlie accepted minority. The resolution was modest 
in as much as he did not think that it should be given effect to at 
once but gradually. Mr. Kabiruddin compared the Muslim population 
of each province with that of other communities and pointed out 
that the ngureshe had mentioned were justified. 

Muslim Opposition. 

Mr. Mahomed Yakub opposed the resolution and remarked that the 
Assembly was not the proper place to draw up the Pact. The question 
was very thorny and intricate and he mentioned that the Bengal Pact 
bad been opposed not only by Hindus, but also by Mahomedans, for 
instance the Mahomedans of his province (U. P.) were opposed to it. 
He said the question could be solved by drawing up a National Pact. 

Mr. Kabiruddin : 1 don't want the National Patr, I want a Gov- 
ernment Pact. 

Pandit MOT 1 LAL NEHRU pointed out that the resolution passed by the 
House yesterday by a decisive majority laid down that the question 
of minorities be considered among others by the proposed Round Table 
Conference. After passing that resolution the House would be stultifying 
itself by adopting Mr. Ahmed's proposal without discussing it id a 
Round Table Confe r ence. The House had voted for the Conference 
which it thought was the most effective means of settling communal 
differences. Government had been given time and full opportunity to do 
the right thing but if the Government did not respond he assured 
Mr. Ahmed that he and his colleagues had a way to do the right thing 
independently of the Government. He assured him ot his fullest 
sympathy and also that the Round Table Conference which must soon 
take place would also decide this communal question satisfactorily. In 
bis letter addcelsed to Mr. Mahoiriad Ali, Mr. Gandhi had made It 
perfectly clear that he was going to give his life to Hiodu-Muslim unity. 
Many great mco bad tried to solve ibis question, but it was Mahatma 
Gandhi alone who had brought the Muslim lion and the gentle cow of 
Hinduism together. That was only for a short time but he believed 
that if the Government had not interrupted th.* process by incarceration 
of Gandhi. Muslim unity would have been accomplished' as a lasting 
pact. He assured that an honest, sincere and strong effort would be 
made in their Round Table Conference to meet the Mahcmedan point of 
view. He was a firm believer in Hinduism, but also yielded to none in 
his admiration of the Church of Islam. 

Inspite of desperate attempts made by the Govt, whips, there was 
no enthusiasm, even amongst the Muslim members to support Mr. 
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Kabiroddin's inspired resolution, and on the motion ol another Muslim 
member, Mr. Schamnad, the resolution was adjourned sine die. 

RESOLUTIONS WITHDRAWN 

The next resolution on the agenda stood in the name of Mr. 
DORA1SWAMY IYENGAR urging that the i8lh of March, the day of 
Gandhi's incarceration, be declared a national holiday, but when called 
upon by the President, he did not move it. 

Next came Mr. Rangachariar’s resolution which was withdrawn after 
the Home Member's announcement that Govt, would remove the bar 
against the appointment of vakils as permanent H. C. Judges and that 
the existing proportion of the civilian element would also be changed 
in the light of the reports of the Lcj Commission and the Bar Committee* 

Removal of the Ban on Horoiman. 

When the Assembly meet after lunch Mr. V. J. PATEL moved that all 
restrictions in the way of Mr. B. G. Horniman to return to India 
be removed. The mover said Mr. Horniman was a lover of liberty of 
person, o! press and speech, the three inalienable things on the face of 
the earth. He was deported in times of panic in the year 1916 under 
rule 3 of section 2 oi the Defence of India Act but the grounds 
were not specified in the order at the time. Hut after a month of depot* 
tation Mr. Montagu stated in the House of Commons that the reasons 
were two, namely, that the " Bombay Chioniclc " of which Mr. Horniman 
had been the Editor had published ccitain lalse news regarding the 
use of soft-nosed bullets by British troops during the riots in Delhi 
and thbt the paper was distributed tree 1 mong the troops in the 
hope of exciting disaffection. But the Board ot Directors of the 
"Chronicle" repudiated the allegations. Mr. Horniman tried bis best 
lor an opportunity to disprove the statements made by Mr. Montagu 
but no opportunity was given and when Mr. Horniman sent a letter 
10 Mr. Montagu controverting the statements the reply came that the 
House of Commons was not the proper place to deal with the letter. 
When the Defence of India Act ceased to be in force six months 
after conclusion of peace the Secretary of State would not recommend 
an order of passport being given to Mr. Horniman to return to India. 
It appeared that the Secretary of State had absolutely given lrm'elf 
up in the matter but in answer to a scries of questions in the House 
ot Commons Mr. Montagu later replied that the question of the return 
of Mr. Horniman was one within the discretion of the Government 
of Bombay. Now Sir George Lloyd had gone and Sir Leslie Wilson 
had come in. His Excellency bad already since his assumption of office 
given satisfaction to the people of Bombay Presidency and of India 
by the release of ^avarkar, the solution of the Borsad Satyagraha 
campaign and the release of Mr. Gandhi. The people of India of 
every shade of opinion demanded that Mr. Horniman should be allowed 
to let urn. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY, in opposing the resolution, said that 
there was no order of deportation in force against Mr. Horniman. All 
that was required was that Mr. Horniman should obtain a passport for 
coming back to India. There was no restriction on Mr. Horniman's 
liberty in Englaod. The sole restriction was on his returning to India* 
Mr. Horniman was deported for the whole course of his conduct of 
the "Bombay Chronicle" for a series of months. Several speakers had 
described Mr. Horoiman as a lover of India, lover of liberty etc. 
Sir Malcolm was not there to justify the order of deportation because 
that order was not now in question nor was this the proper place to 
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-discuss the merits and demerits of Mr. Horniman's conduct ol the 
•• Chronicle The real venue for the decision was not here but 
In London. The case was now with the Secretary of Scats and 

his return depended on such advice as be might give to the passport- 
issuing authorities, but the Secretary of State before giving his advice to 
the passport authorities will naturally consult the Government of India and 
the Government of Bombay and on the recommendation of these 

Governments the Secretary of State would decide, but their advice was 
not landing. “ In the past we had been consulted and we held that 
it was undesirable to allow him to return. That is still our view, 

but we attach the greatest importance to the opinion of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay and if they believe that there is no danger of public 
safety in allowing Mr. Horniman to return then we shall support their 
view. But at present the opinion of the Government of India is that his 
return will be dangerous. The decision rests with the Secretary of State 
and our duty is only to recommend 

Mr. M. A. JINN AH regretted the attitude taken up by Sir 

Malcolm Hailey who was only quibbling on the points. The order 

of deportation came to an end as soon as Mr. Horniman left 
the shores of India and now that Mr. Horniman was in England 
he was not allowed to return even after nearly five years and for 
this they resorted to the discreditable method of preventing the 
passport being issued. You refuse to try him but you make 

allegations, you deport the man and you don't issue the passport. 1 
say.no civilised Government can justify this position. The Secretary 

of State has put forward two allegations which are absolutely false. 

As regards the allegation of distribution of papers to the members 
of The army 1 say a greater lie was never manufactured. 1 
challange the Home Member to prove the truth of the statement. It 
was a lie manufactured for the purpose of justifying deportation and 
yet the Government in India think that Mr. Horniman is a dangerous 
man. It is the biggest blot on your administration in India and on 
your sense of justice and fair-play. 

Pandit Malaviya described the action of the Government as a 
piste of melancholy meanness. It was derogatory to tbe position of 
the Home Member to put forward such a miserable plea as he had 
done. It was an abuse of power to deport a person without any 
charge and without giving him trial and yet refuse permission to return. 

Mr. Chamanlal described the speech of Sir Malcolm Hailey as 
frivolous. Replying in the House of Commons Mr. Montagu bad said 
that the decision of the question rested with the Governor of Bombay. 
This reply was not consistent with the statement of the Home Member 
that it rested with the Secretary of State. He challenged the Home 
Member to* prove the charges levelled against him. 

Mr. Jinnah ; Why not prosecute him ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey;— We prefer not to do it. Now. Sir. as regards his 
return, if tbe Bombay Govt, thinks that in the altered situation to-day or 
henceforth Mr. Horniman’s leturn to India would not be a danger then we 
shall be guided by that opinion because that would be the opinion oi 
those responsible on the spot. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried. Government not claim- 
ing a division. 

Supplementary Demands 

Tbe Assembly met on the aoth February to consider Supple- 
mentary grants. Tbe Swarajists were absent and tbe House was thin. Sir 
BASIL BLACKETT moved demands for supplementary grants smounting to 
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Rs. 12*85,000. He explained that the presentation of these demands 
did not mean that the Government Budget estimates had exceeded 
by this amount, • but that under certain specific heads, they had 
exceeded the estimates. He assured that the savings under other 
heads would counter and bjdance the excess in others, and added that 
the demands placed before the Assembly had been agreed to by the 
Standing .Finance Committee. The Demands for supplementay grants 
asked for were under 33 heads, ouly a dozen of which were subjected 
to discussion. 

The first item debated was the demand for over Rs. 3 lakis for 
the custom Department. It was pointed out by Sir Basil Blackett 
that the four lakh cut made by the Assembly in respect of this Depart- 
ment could not be realised. He emphasised that when the Customs 
duty was high, trade was more liable tJ devise means to evade the 
duty. Extra vigilance on the part of the Customs authorities was the 
only remedy. He assured the House that the extra expenses would 
result in a very large return te the revenue, which might otherwise 
be lost. 

Mr. Ramchandra Rao next raised the question of the indo-buropran 
telegraph department under which head a demand for Rs. 1,91,000 
had been put forward. 

Sir Purshottamdas and some other members complained that the 
papers in connection with the various demands were given to them very 
late and they could not p:>s 3 ibly cximine the proposals satisfactorily, 
and that the remarks given on the paper supplied in explanation were 
very inadequate. 

After explanations from the Homs and the Finance members the demanci 
was passed. 

D*\ Gour moved a cut of one lakh under general administration 
under which the Government had been able to give effect only to one 
lakh reduction out of the five laklis proposed by the Assembly. Tne 
Finance Member explained that the Government had already retrenched 
under this head to the exteat of six lakhs, as recommended by the 
Inchcape Committee, aad one lakh additional, and that they could not 
reduce more without injuring ths work of the depirtments. Dr. Gour, 
thereupon, withdrew the motion. 

The debate next centred round the cut moved by Mr. Ramachandra 
Rao under the head 'Miscellaneous' and raised the question of the ap- 


pointment of the JUDICIAL DELAYS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Duraiswamy spofce at length in criticism of its appointment. 
He said that' the Government had done the whole thing, in a hurry. 
The Viceroy announced his decision to appoint the Committee when the 
last Assembly was dying and actually appointed the Committee six days 
before the new Assembly was to meet. He objected to this procedure, 
and maintained that the Standing Finance Committee and the Assembly 
ought to have been asked to consider the advisability of its appoin t- 
ment. He was anxious that delays in justice should be removed, but 
felt that the procedure adopted by the Viceroy was thoroughly wrong. 

Sir Ma lc olm Hailey explained that the Committee was undertaking 
most benefident public work. He pointed out that the opiates of the 
Standing Finance Committee and the Assembly had not been sought, 
doe to the tact that the last Assembly had been dissolved and the 
new one had not yet met. But he recognised the principle that in such 
cue* the the Standing Committee should be sought. 

Mr. Ramachaadra Rao withdrew his resolution, and the demand 
wu pamed. Alter lunch all the other gmnts were passed. 
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The Legislative Assembly re-assembled on aist February to consider 
the Introduction of six non-official bills and the sitting lasted less than 
an hour. 

Mr. RANGACHAR 1 AR introduced the Bill to provide that when 
fire-arms are used for the purpose of dispersing an assembly preliminary 
warning shall be given. He explained that after the Punjab occurrences 
and firing in Madras and elsewhere it had become essential to regulate 
the use of fire-arms and to provide against indiscriminate firing by the. 
officers. He said the necessity for such regulation was recognised by 
the Government who accepted in part Mr. Sastri’s resolution moved in 
the Council of State in August 1921. When a bill was presented to the 
Assembly, the speaker and others had given notice of amendments. 
Government thereupon dropped the bill altogether. He recalled that 
he again raised this question last . year on the occasion of the amendment 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, but as the section relating to the subject 
was not in the bill, his amendment was ruled out. He had now put it in 
his present Bill. Some people might think that this Bill was not adequate 
and others hold that it was more than adequate. This could be discussed 
later in detail. 

The operative clause of the bill runs : 

(1) Fire- arms should be used only if such an assembly cannot be 
otherwise dispersed and no fire-arms as a rule should be used except on 
the written authority of a Magistrate of the highest class available on 
the spot, provided that when immediate measures should be taken to 
prevent imminent danger or injury of a serious kind to ihe public, 
the seniormost officer or military officer present on the spot may give 
the written authority instead and the same shall be communicated to 
the nearest magistrate forthwith. 

(2) Belore the assembly is fired upon fullest warning should be given 
by all available means to the assembly that unless it disperses within a 
given time it will be fired on. 

(3) The person given the authority to fire sh^ll be ordinarily given 
such interval between the warning and firing as he considers sufficient 
in all the circumstances of the case. 

(4) A full report of the occurrence shall be made in all cases when 
such assembly is dispersed by the use of fire arms to the nearest first class 
magistrate within 24 hours of the occurrence and such report shall be 
a public document. 

(a) If the person is himself a first class magistrate his report shall 
be . made to the District Magistrate and if the person is a District 
Magistrate his report shall be made to the next higher authority. Any 
person injured by the use of fire-arms or any parent or guardian, husband 
or wife ot a person killed by the use of fire-arms may make a complaint 
against any person for any offence committed by him by reason of any 
act purporting tp be done under this chapter. 

Indian Registration Act. 

Mr. RAMA IYENGAR moved lor introduction of a Bill to amend 
the Indian Registration Act. Ihe Bill was introduced. 

Age of Consent. 

Dr. GOUR next introduced a bill to raise the age of consent from 12 to 
14 years. He said the age of consent has Oten raised* to 16 in Egypt and a 
similar proposal was also before the Home of Commons. He admitted 
that the last Assembly had rejected the proposal of Bakshi Sohanlal, but 
the principles of the bill had found favour. 

Mr. RAMA IYENGAR asked leave for introducing the. bill to amend 
the Evidence Act with a view to facilitate administration of justice in suits 
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dating to mortgage bonds by amending section izt. Sir Henry Moncrief 
Smith showed the Bill was not necessary and the House refused by 
introduction 15 votes to 34. 

Tne next bill stood in the name of Mr. Neogy to amend the Railway 
Act. But he did not move it, 

Religious Trusts. - 

Dr. QOUR introduced another bill to make provision for better 
management of Hindu religious and charitable trust property and for 
ensuring the keeping and publication of proper accounts in respect of such 
properties. Dr. Gour explained that the provisions were in accordance 
with the Muhammadan Wakf Estates Law enacted last year. 

The Assembly met next on the 23 th February for official business. 
S r Charles lnnes introduced a bill to amend the Sea Customs Act in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Indian Fiscal Commission. 
Sir Basil Blackett then moved that the report of the Select Committee 
on the Indian Coinage Amendment Bill be considered. 

The Jaito Massacre Adjournment. 

When the hour struck 12 Pundit Madan Mohan MALAVIYA asked lor 
permission to move adjournment ot the House to discuss the occurrences 
of the 2iat instant at Jaito (Nabha), occurrences which, he said, had 
resulted in the death oi a number of His Majesty's subjects variously 
estimated between 14 and 130. That deaths took place was undeniable 
and that firing was resorted to by officers at Jaito was also undeniable. 
The question then was as to bow the firing took place and how was 
it that numerous deaths had occurred. To consider how the situation 
arose it was necessary to go back to the previous incidents. 


Taking Cover under Rules. 


Sir Malcolm Hailey wanted to know purely on a point of order 
whether this adjournment motion can be moved because the occurrences 
took place in an Indian State territory. 

The President pointed out that under Rules 12 and 23 of the Rules 
there could be no discussion either by way of resolution or : by motion 
for adjournment on a matter affecting the relations of His Majesty's 
Government or the Governor-General -in-Council or Governor-General with 
any Prince or Chief under the Suzerainty of His Majesty or relating 
to the affairs of any Prince or Chief or to the administration of agy 
Indian teriitory. Pundit Malaviya could therefore not move the 
adjournment, but the President was prepared to hear Pundit Malaviya. 

Pundit Malaviya Sir, 1 am not discussing a question relating to 
the administration of the affairs of an Indian teriitory. I submit that 
the death of so many of His Majesty's Indian subjects is a matter to 
be considered by this House and the Government of India. 1 wish to 
confine my proposition specifically to the incidents at Jaito, if 1 refer 
to any prior incident it is only to explain connected incident. 1 do 
not go into the question of the deposition of the Maharaja of Nabha 
on its merits or to say anything regarding the administration which 
has been substituted in the Nabha State, but 1 hope any member of 


this Assembly is entitled to raise a discussion on this extraordinary 
affair relating to tbe death of several of His Majesty's Indian subjects. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey on a point of order again said that the rule 
makes no difference between ordinary administration or my incident or 
an extraordinary nature arising in the course of the administration oi 
an I ndian State. 

Pundit Malaviya:— Muy I ask the Hon'ble the Home Member if Mr. 
William Johnston is an officer oi the Government of India and secondly 
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if he to Delhi two days before the occurrence took place at Jaito in 

order to take instructions from the Government of India. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey Mr. William Johnston is an Officer of the 
Government of India and is now acting as the Administrator of the 
ftabha territory. He has from time to time taken instructions from the 
Government of India. 

Pandit Malaviya Did he come two days before the occurrence 
took place ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : — He was in Delhi some days before. 

President : — The Hon'ble Pundit has not satified me that he is 
within the rights in asking for permission. 

Pundit Malaviya : — 1 want you to consider whether the rule is meant 
to cover an extraordinary case like the occurrence on the 2ist at Jaito, 
1 submit that the rule does not - debar consideration of such a serious 
situation where the Piince has gone out of his State under an arrange- 
ment with the Government of India and where the Government of India 
have appointed an administrator of their own who is acting under the 
instructions of the Government of India through the Home Member of 
the Viceroy. Moreover the incident involved the deaths of His Majesty's 
Indian subjects who reside not in an Indian State but in ‘the British 
Territory ot the Punjab. 

Mr. Rangachariar * — I want to know whether it could be the 
intention of the rule that such a serious question could not be discussed. 
The circumstances do not refer to ordinary administration. I ask in 
view of the seriousness of the situation whether the rule should not 
at once be modified. 

President : — I would ask the Hon'ble Mr. Rangachariar (Deputy 
President) what he would have done if he had been in the Chair. The 
rules are both wide and explicit and this is not a subject which can 
be discussed on the floor of this House. 

Members Walk Out 

Thereupon Pundit Malaviya collected the papers before him and withdrew 
from the chamber followed by Swarajiats & lndapendents. 

Sikh Grievances 

IEBRUARY 26TH witnessed another succession of defeats for the 
Govemment when the conditions of the Sikhs in the Punjab was raised 
m debate; The Swarajists attended in full strength to lend their sup* 
port to the Sikh grievances and the debate was veiy lively. 

Sardar GULAB SINGH moved that a Committee consisting of two- 
tbirds non- official elected membeis of both the Houses of the Indian 
Legislature, and one-tbiid officials be appointed to enquire into the 
grievances of the Sikh community, and to report on the Akali move- 
ment. He traced the history of Sikhism and the origin of the present 
troubles. He said that to the Sikhs their Gurdwaras were more precious 
than even Swaraj, and the extreme religious fervor of the community 
could be Imagined by tbe Jact that under Moghul rule, a Muslim General 
went to the Sikhs with the Koran in one hand and the sword in tbe 
other, and the Sikhs chose to be killed rather than be converts* The 
Sikh religion woe based on democratic principles. It was only under 
Bxttieh ntft that irresponsible Executive Offices e of the Government 
began to encroach upon Sikh rights* and the cases instituted in Law 
Courts brought no justice against mismanagement by Mahants. It was 
only a foreign Government* run by irresponsible Executive Officers 
which tolerated the continuance of such mismanagement, and the 
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desecration of the Gurdwaras by the mis-deeds of Mahants. There was 
the Naakana tragedy, followed by the Gnru-ka-bagh affair, where the 
Sikhs had remained non-violent. The Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee 
and the Akali Dal bad been organised with absolutely no political 
motive, but solely for the purpose of reforming Sikh shrines, and 
ensuring the performance of proper rights and ceremonies. But the 
Sikhs, who had fought the battles of the Empire, were rewarded by 
repression. 1.300 of them were wounded and 5.700 were imprisoned in 
connection with the Guru-ka-bagh a flair alone* The Sikhs had, however, 
preserved perfect non-violence under the gravest provocation. It was 
therefore an utter lie to say that they went armed to Jaito and that 
they fired.. The Sikhs who had remained non-violent under much 
graver provocation, could not resort to violence at Jaito.' So far as 
the Nabha affair was concerned, be asserted that the abdication of 
the Maharaja was not voluntary, that it was brought about by 
intimidation and intrigue with a view to give a blow to the Sikh 
Panth. The Gurdwara Committee stood for religious freedom and could 
tolerate no interference with their right in respect of the Gurdwara at 
Jaito. The genuineness of tbe movement and its religious and non- 
political character could be judged by the support it has obtained 
from the loyal, retired Military pensioners and the Sikh Sadhus. 

M. A bul Kassim strongly objected to the reference to Muslim 
General but Mr. Gulab Singh refused to withdraw the statement. Mr. 
Calvert, the Punjab official, then rose and gave the view-point of 
the Punjab Government. 

Dn. Gour'f amendment. 

' Dr. GOUR moved an amendment leaving the personnel and proporiion 
of officials and non-officials in the hands of the Government. He said 
that Mr. Calvert had admitted that grievances did exist and that the 
Punjab Government had failed to find a solution. A case for nn 
outside and independent tribunal was thus clearly established, and the 
matter could better be considered in the placid and calm atmosphere 
of the Central Legislature. 1 

Pandit MALAV 1 YA said that the Gum-ka-Bagh trouble was due to 
an official who created the trouble. He said that Mr. Calvert's state- 
ment was wrong and that the Gurdwara Committee had been recognised 
by the Punjab Government as the representative of a large section of Sikh 
religious opinion. The Gurdwara Committee had natural sympathy with 
the Maharaja of Nabha who had been deposed, and the Committee 
asked for nothing more than the publication of the facts justifying 
such action. Further insult was offered when the Granthi was forcibly 
removed from the Jaito Gurdwara while he was performing the Akbaod 
Path. The Gurdwara Committee took upon itself the duty of 
regulating tbe despatch of Jathas to hold the Akhand Path. The 
Committee had, under the inspiration oi Mr. Gandhi and teachings of 
their Gu us, fully followed and enjoined non-violence. Recently, a Jatha 
of 500 started towards Jaito to perform tbe Akbafid Path, which had 
been interrupted by force. A Government notification stated that only 
50 people could go to tbe Gurdwara, and they must return immediately 
after the Akhaud Path. On learning this decison of tbe Government, 
Mr. Jodh Singh of the Gurdwara Comipittee wrote a letter to Sir 
John Maynard, the Home Member, urging in the interests of avoiding any 
further widening of the gulf between tbe Government and the Sikhs, 
not to interfere with the religious performances, and to impose no 
restriction on tbe number of those performing it and the time the 

19 (a) 
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ceremony took. Pandit MsUviya asked whit right the Government had. 
and under wha' Ijlw it acted, in putting restrictions on religious freedom ? 
The remit was that firing was resorted to. It had been alleged that 
women had been improperly handled, and that some dead and wounded 
were burnt and removed to an unknown destination. Pundit Malaviya 
asserted that the Government should have left the Jatha to enter Jsato. 
because it would have remiined non-violent, and even if it bad become 
violent after entry, the Government had forces at their command to 
meet violence But the scene enacted bv firing against innocent and 
non-violent people was a second JALLIAXWALA B AG H, and disgraceful 
for any civilised Government. He bop.nl that the House would sanction 
a. Committee to enquire into the whole problem of Sikh grievances and 
the brutal action of those at Jailo and of those who guide.l their policy 

Sir -MALCOLM HAILEY then opposed the motion on behalf of the 
Government. He prefaced his speech by saying that whatever observations 
he would make should not be taken as in any way prejudicing the 
course of action he might have to adopt elsewhere (as Governor of the 
Panjib). The S khs had shown great courage in the service of the Crown. 
There* was no one who would uot have sincere respect for the real 
devotion of the Sikhs to their religion, although be believed that in 
some of their manifestations of their religion they had sometimes gone 
beyond the principles of good citizenship. Proceeding, the Home 
Member reminded the House of the several phases ot the movement 
which lei to the present situation in the Pan jab. The movement was 
only of recent origin. Most of the shrines were in the possession of 
Mahants, but there arose a reforming party among the Sikhs which claimed 
to oust the Mahants who had been for a great number o( years in occupation 
of the shrines, and whose rights were actually good in law. The rcfoimers 
showed irritation at the delay in the settlement of the number of cases 
then pending, and they even claimed that the procedure provided by 
law was restrictive. As tegards the GoldenTemple.it was first managed 
hv a Committee, the head of which was nominated by the Government. 
)-'or many years the Committee did good work, but after some time, under 
the influence of the Ketorm movement, the Sikhs wanted to have 
greater control over the temple. Government were perfectly prepared to 
withdraw from the Management. As a result of the negotiation, a 
Committee of thirty persons was nominated. Even this did not satisfy 
the Sikhs who claimed 175 members on the Mmagenient Committee. 
Then came the Keys affair. The Government, not sure of the exact legal 
position, therefore,, brought a friendly suit in order that the Law Court 
might ihcide the proper possession of the keys and the responsibility of 
the management. That was all , nothing more. 

The next phase of the Sikh movement was in respect of the 
Gurirks-Rsgh, where the Mahant wanted the protection of the belongings 
to the temple. There was no judicial proof that the action of the 
Mahant was due to the act of the Government officials. Sir Malco m 
Hailey deplored the beatings, but, he said, they were courted by certain 
people who ought to have gone to the Civil Courts for claiming possess- 
ion of the lands. 

Then the movement turned in respect of the abdication of the 
Maharaja of Nabha. This abdication was the result of a judicial 
enquiry in a dispute between Nabha and Patiala. It was in this 
connection that bedies of men organised by the Sikhs went to Jaito, 
ostensibly for religious purpose*. At the same time, the Prabandhak 
Committee had announced that it was their intention to work for- the 
restoration of the Maharaja of Nabha. But as the Nabha State had 
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corns ttoder the British almmistc^on, it mx% the duty of the G »vern- 
ment t In the circumstances, to prevent any political demonstrations either 
for the restoration of the Maharaja or against it. The Government in 
no way prevented the holding of religious meetings, but only sought to 
prevent political demonstrations. That was why they allowed bodies of 
fifty persons to finish their religious observances and leave the territory 
after the ceremony. For the purpose of a religious ceremony, nine 
persons were endugh, and yet the Government allowed so ' many as 
fifty. No other order was possible. “1 wish to make it clear that 
these were definitely the orders of the Government of India. We did 
not leave the matter to the discretion of the Administrator. We told 

him that he must, if possible, avoid the use of force. We had suc- 

cessfully avoided this all these four months. We made it quite clear 
to the Administrator that if the attempts were made on the 21st to 
break the cordon, to rush through the Police or the troops, then he 
must use such minimum force as is necessary. That was before the 

Jatha was to arrive at Jaito on the 21st. but the occurrence has 

now taken place, and they will form the subject of judicial proceedings. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey deprecated the appointment of any Committee 
of Enquiry by the House. Nevertheless, the Government of India 
would consider in consultation with the Punjab Government whether 
it was not possible to find some better machinery within their powers 
for enabling the Sikhs to state definitely their claims and their 
grievances, and, if possible, to find a solution in co-operation with the 
Government. Concluding, the Home Member said : “Let me add that 
there is nobody in the Government who is an enemy of the aspira- 
tions of the Sikhs. There is no one who does not wish the old feel- 
ing of confidence and trust between the Government and the Sdchs to 
continue/* 


Amended Resolution Passed. 

Sir Gordon Fraser favoured Dr. Gour's amendment. Mr. B. C. Pal 
wanted Govt, of the effect of the Sikh unrest. Mr. Pilcher gave the 
die-hacd Anglo-Indian view-point. After Sir Malcolm Hailey and an- 
other had spoken, the resolution, as amended by Dr. Gonr, was 
passed without a division. 

Release of Sadar Kbarak Singh. 

After lunch, Sardar KAKTAK SINGH moved for the release of Sardar 
Kharak Singh, . ex-President of the Gurdwara Committee. He said 
that Sardar Kharak Singh was a noble old person. One of his offences 
was the manufacture of Klrpans for Sikhs, which was quite a lawful act. 

Pandit Malaviya said that Sardar Kharak Singh was the President 
of the Punjab Congress Committee and President cf the Gnrdwara 
Committee, and such a person was convicted on the most flimsy 
grounds that he declared iu a speech that the British should serve as 
'Baidas' (meaniog slaves) of Indians. He said, that the word used 
must have been ‘bandas’ (meaniog servants of the public). Even if the 
word 'Barda* had been used, could it be a serious offence to say that 
under Swaraj the British should be servants and not masters ? He 
said that for this flimsy offence, Sardar Kharak Sin^h got three years. 
He regretted that the case was not defended. He did not agree with 
the Non-Coroperators in not defending cases although he realised that 
the Non-Co-operators’ decision was not surprising, after the perversion 
and net failure of justice in the cases which had been defended. He 
farther pointed ont that the limit of injustice was reached when 
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Sardar Kbarak Singh and others have been given farther nine 
months' imprisonment for refusal to give up wearing of the black turban. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, taking Pandit Malaviya's facts, observed that 
whatever the words used by Sardar Kharak Singh be. whether it was 
Hands or Barda, the audience to whom it was addressed could net 
have understcod it as meaning public servant, and that made all the 
difference. The Home Member said that he would ask for a report from 
the Punjab Government on the subject. He could give no guarantee, 
but he would consult the Local Government whether they considered 
desirable the remission of the remaining sentence. 

The resolution of Mr. Kartar Singh was passed by a majority. 

Release of Has rat Mohani. 

Mr. SADio Hl’SSAlX then moved for the release of Mr. Hasrat 
Mobaci by the remission of the sentence. He said that Mr. Hasrat 
Mohani is one cf the noble and trusted sons of India, and that b«s 
cnly offence was that he wanted freedom for . his country. He pointed 
out that Mcliani had urged a Change of the creed of the Congress at a 
time when the Muslim feeling was very much strained. He pleaded for 
a policy of conciliation. 

Mr Abdul Haye said that J>v imprisonment the Government could 
r.ot tefo*ni Mr. Mohani, nor nould they prevent rile spread cf the 
ideal advocated by him. 

An Amendment. 

Mr. ltoraiswami Iyengar said that there were (inferences 

regarding the kind of Swaraj India should have, and if Mr. Mohani 
defined it ir the Congress and as President of the Muslim League 
as politics! tr.de pend cnee, this should not be construed as an cfience. 
He mevtd an amendment urging unconditional release, rather than 
remission of the sentence. 

Pandit Malaviya also supported the motion. He did mot agree with 
the Maulana's creed, but he held him as a true and honest person who 
was incapable of bribing a warder, for which alleged c Hence be was 
now undergoing imprisonment. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY pointed out that Mr. Hasrat Mohani had 
urged the establishment cf a parallel Government and guerilla warfare 
' * to kill ti e enemy wherever you find him Moreover. Mr. Mohani had 
defended the MopUs* acts, and had condemned the Hindus as aiding 
the British in the war against Moplas. Mr, Mohani had fully defend- 
ed binicelf before the chart, and the Judges described bis speech as 
gross sedition. He said that but ior his breaking goal discipline and 
bribing the warmer. Mr. Mobaui would have been tree to-day. He 
sympathised with and even respected those who went to goal, because 
they wanted to uphold a course dictated by their conscience, and then 
abide by goat rules. But he warned that those who went to goal 
or broke discipline did great harm to the country by spreading 
the spirit of indiscipline and corruption, which, if allowed un- 
checked. might result in break-down of the goal administration. 
He pointed out that the Government had done a great deal during the 
past two years to improve the post ion of political prisoner!, and 
warned the House against voting for the release of one who was ream o- 
mg in goal not for a political otieoce but lor breaking gaol rules. 

The amended motion of Mr. horaiswamy Iyengar for unconditional 
i d oise was put to vote and carried despite Govt, opposition. 



THE GOVERNMENT OP INDIA’S 

Budget for 1924-25 

Speech of the Finance Member 
DKLE1 — 29TH FBBKUAKY 1924 

In introducing ike Budget (or 1924-25, the Hon. Sit Basil Blackett, 
the Finance Member, said : — 

Sir, 

If precedent had been followed, I should not now be opening my 
Budget. It has been ibe practice in past years for the financial 
.statement to be made on the morring of the ist of March, and to be 
followed immediately by a motion lor leave to introduce the Finance 
Bill. This year, 1 propose to introduce the Finance Bill on the ist 
of March as usual: but I make my financial statement to-night out 
r»f regard for the convenience of almost every one concerned, except 
perhaps the Finance Member. The commercial community will be glad 
of the opportunity to study the budget announcements overnight 
instead of in the middle of a busy day; and I am also glad to 
afford some slight relief to the devoted band of officials who, on past 
occasions, have been kept at work all night in order to bring a new 
financial statement salely into the world in the morning. 1 am told 
Uiat a record is being created in the presentation of the Government 
of India’s Budget on the 29th February. But the choice of February 
29th has no significance except that it happens this year to be the day 
before the 1st of March. The suspicion that to-day was chosen in 
order to enable us to impose taxes, which arc annual taxcP, until 
the 29th February 1928 is, I hasten to assure the House, uniounded. 

2. 1 had occasion a year ago to lament that 1 could not give 
exact figures for i«, 22-23 and had to be content with what 1 described 
as nothing more than a second guess, on the basis of nine or ten 
month’s figures of what the actual oul-tuin would be of the Budget 
for the year then about to close. 1 had even better reason than 1 
knew tor this complaint. The figures which. I. then gave for 1922-23, 
showed revenue at a tota ok 121 crorts and expenditure at a total ct 
13b} crores, leaving a deficit of 1;] crores. The actual figures show that I 
over-stated the deficit by no less than crores. Itevenue amounted 
to 121 4 1 crores and expenditure to 1 3 crores, leaving a deficit of 
15*02 crores. 'Jlie impiovcmcnt was mainly under the head of Military 
Kxpendilure, where, in addition to other minor improvements, a sum of 
£ 800 000 provided as the Indian share of the cost of dhbauding surplus 
troops was not, in the «nd, utilised. In view of this important 
difference between the revised Budget figure, to which some prominence 
is given in the annual Budget Statement and the actual cut-iurn, which 
leceives practically no publicity, there will be bound up and circilatcd 
with the Budget speech a comparative table showing the actual out- turn 
for each of the last ten years, Which will, 1 think, be convenient 
to those who desire to study oup finances. 

3. My inability to present "anything more than a second gutss is 
even more vexing this year thhn it was a year ago. Last year, un- 
happtly the only question was how large the actual deficit would be ; 

20 
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this year it may well be that the p r og ra m of revenue end expenditure 
in the last two months of the year make all the difference between • 
surplus and a deficit on ordinary revenue, in every year but two el 
the last ten years the final out-turn of the year has proved mote 
favourable than the revised budget estimates have .radicated. 

4. The Budget estimates as finally settled a year ago provided 
for a surplus of 81 lakhs. The estimated revenue amounted .to 1144s 
crores and the estimated expenditure do 134*09 crates. 1 warned the 
House more than once that neither on the revenue nor on the expenditure 
side could the figures in the budget estimates be counted upon until 
any great assurance. The revenue figures were arrived at 4 a 4 
spirit of some optimism as to tilie prosperity of trade and commerce 
not altogether justified in the light of Kuropean conditions, while the 
expenditure figures assumed that wc should succeed in tat traducing and 
giving lull effect to retrenchments recommended by tlie inchcapc Committee 
with much greater rapidity than a cautious Finance Hunker could 
promise. The information available at the present date makes It dear 
that our revenue estimates were unduly sanguine. On the other hand. 
1 am glad to t>e able to inform the House that we have succeeded 
in reducing expenditure to a figure considerably below the budget 
estimate. The present indicaiious ace that the total revenue will 
amount to 129*52 crores as against an estimate of 134*90 crores and the 
total expenditure to 129*90 crores as against an estimate of 13109 
crores leaving a deficit of ordinary revenue of 38 lakhs. I leave out 
of account a windfall, of which I shall have more to say later. I 
mention it here only in order to bring out the happy fact that, white the 
margin between ordinary revenue and expenditure, on the basis of our 
revised Budget, is so narrow as to make it impossible, till final figures 
.are available, to say for certain whether there is a surplus or a 
deceit, we are (even on the most unfavourable assumption) sure of a 
considerable realised surplus * after taking extraordinary revenue into 
account 


Review of the year 1923-24. 

REVENUE 

5. As in 1922-23, so in 1923-24, we based our estimates on hopes 
not indeed of a boom in trade, but of a steady revival of wh»d\ 
there seemed to be some s<gus early in the year. These hopes have 
once again not been lulfilled although it seems likely that there will be 
in 1923-24 a record surplus of exports over imports. During the first 
ten months of the financial year, the surplus in value of exports of 
merchandise amounts to 103 47 crores as against 62] crores in the 
corresponding period last year and an adverse balance of 29*60 crores 
the year before. *lhe net imports of bullion, although substantial have 
not reached the figures of 1922-23 with the result that there remains a 
net balance after allowing for bullion of 63*42 crores in favour of India 
as against 2c } crores a year ago and an adverse balance of 33 crorca 
in the first ten months of 1921-22 

6 The volume of our export trade has continued to expend. 
The chief increase is under grain and pulse, where it amouots to 600,000 
tons in ; the first nine months of 1923*24. due almost entirely to a 
resumption of exports of wheat; but with scarcely any exception every 
dess pf goods shows some inert ase. This is true of imports also, which 
show /a serious decline in twogesses only. In one of these the House 
will m specially interested. The imports of coal into India fcM by 
exactly a third or by 2,84,000 tons a the first nine months of she 
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current year when compared with those of the corresponding period 
of i92*-?3. M Giej twist and yarn" and “Grey piece-gccds” a ho* 
declined, hat the quantity of practically every other class of imports 
has increased, while at the same time there bus usually been a imall 
tell in values. The year has been cne of fairly steady, though at 
times difficult trade, but favourable to India in the balance, 

7. Prices of Indian products have on the whole remained remark- 
ably steady throughout the year, with the exception of raw cotton which, 
owing to the uncertainty and the eventual shortage .of the American 
supply, has been subject to considerable fluctuation. In November 
1923 cotton prices reached their highest level since 191ft, This has 
inevitably reacted upon the activities of the cotton industiy. Feed 
grains, on the other hand, have iallen steadily since April and the 
wholesale prices of cereals in Calcutta in December last was only 5 per 
cent above the level at the end of July 1914* Sugar showed a tendency to 
advance, whilst tea has been obtaining record prices. The prices of 
raw jute has been consistently below those prevailing at the similar 
periods in the preceding year. 

The close of 1923 was characterised by somewhat fiimer prices for 
raw materials in the chief markets of the world, and it is iair to say 
that there 19 a greater sense of security among producers and merchants 
than at this time last year. The period of large returns has, however, 
passed and several industries have sti'l to adjust themselves lurther 
to lower rates of profit. 

8. CUSTOMS— The slow recovery of trade and the fail in prices of 
imported articles have resulted in our being once again disappointed in our 
Custom receipts. The actual figures for Customs receipts up to the er.d of 
January point to a net revenue for the year of 40*42 crorca as 
ccmparrrl with the Budget estimate of 45*10 crores. ‘Sugar* provides 
i,k5 lakhs less revenue than we had anticipated, aid it is evident that 
under this head insufficient allowance was made for riic reduced 
tariff valuation. While the volume ot imports of other articles has in* 
most cases not been unsatisfactoiy. the amount collected on at count 
of cur ‘a el valorem* duties has declined. We anticipate a decrease 
of 73 lakhs under imports of * piice goods/, 58 lakhs under 
‘metals/ and 35 lakhs under 'cutlery and hardware/ wh»lc owing 
to adverse conditions in the Bombay mill irdustry the ‘excise duty' 
of ‘cotton manufactures’ wi 1 fall short of the Budget by 38 iakhs, 

9. To the extent of about 30 lakhs the failure of Customs 
revenue to fulfil our expectations is due to the decision c>( the 
Bombay High Court that stores imported by Railway companies 
working Stale lines come under the definition of Government stores 
and have to be passed lree oi duty. An appeal has been preferied to 
the Privy Council against this judgment, if we are successful, we 
shall recover 50 lakhs from the Company-managed Railways which 
will get the Revenue side oi tlie Budget of 1923-24. If, however, we 
are not successful, we shall not only tail to realise the 30 lakhs in ques- 
tion but we shall have to pay to the Kai way Companies a further 
w®» estimated at about 2 crores, by way of refund of duty 
collected from them after the definition ‘oi Governments stores” on 
which we bad always hitherto acted was brought into question before 
the Courts. 

*0. RAIL WAY Si— The Budget estimate of gross receipts from Rail- 
W* was placed at 95*57 crores. During the earlier part ot the financial 
|oar the published figures of weekly earnings were unsatisfactoiy. They 
P*re considerably affected during the montoon and again in December 
Wf breaches in important lines due to flood aud storm. Since the 
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middle of December, however, there has been a striking improvement 
in grots' receipts which enables us to place our estimate for the whole 
year at the figure of 94 9? crores which is only i| crore less than 
the Budget estimate. On the other hand, we have effected a material 
reduction in working expenses and. in addition, the outgoings under the 
head of Programme Revenue expenditure have been less than we 
expected, and 1 may add, less than is really deniable in ihe interest* 
of our Railway properties. The total saving in working expenses as 
compared with the Budget, amounts 10 1*93 crotes. We thus anticipate 
an improvement of 58 lakhs in our net receipts. 

INTEREST, CURRENCY ETC. — Under the heads of -Interest". 
"Currency" and «• Miscellaneous " there is improvement of 1,42 lakhs, 
- largely due to the higher prices for short money in London and to the 
fact that lavourable opportunities lor remit* ance have enabled us to 
build up large reserves in sterling which will be veiy uselul to ns 
during the coming year. 

u. OPIUM, POSTS & TELEGRAPHS— Opium receipts exceed the 
estimate by 38 lakhs, but there in a decline of 22 lakhs in the 
net gain to Central revenues from ihe Posts and Telegraphs Department. 

12. SALT — Honourable. Members will not suspect me of forgetting 

salt. The Budget provided for a total salt revenue of 11} crorea,. includ- 
ing the additional 4*5 crore* expected from ilie doubling of the duty. 
Circumstances which are not unfamiliar have had the effect of seriously 
interfering with the normal progress of salt revenue during the 

year. To begin with, there were very large issues of salt during 

January and Feb uary 1923 in anticipation of the enhancement if 
the duty. The hope of profiting by a reduction in duty in 1924—25 
has now led traders, especially in Northern India, to reduce ilieir 

•locks as far as possible. An examination of pa*t statistics *ho*s 

that the issues against consampt'on in* a normal year *ould amount 
at the pres nt time to approximately 495 lakhs of maunds. The 
actual issues for 1923-24 are expected to amount to about 380 

lakhs of maunds. The overissue during January and February 
1923 may be put^ at approximately 30 1 lakhs of mauods. so that 
something like 80 laklis 01 maunds represents the amount of 

salt which would have been issued but for the anticipation of 
a reduction of duty in the present Budget. 1 may add that 1 
have been unable to find any evidence that the restricted issues have 
been accompanied by any leductiou in actual ccnMimpt'oi*. In the 
result, we now anticipate ihat our total revenue from salt in 1023-21 

will amount to 8} crotes. w*n;» is 3 croies less, than til u estimate. 

EXPENDITURE 

13. OPIUM— The only important excess of exp*ndituie over the 
estimate occurs under the heat •* Opium”. It wilt be remembeied that 
a supplementary grant of 77 lakhs was voted during the July session 
to enable us to meet an excess of payments to cuUivaiois in the 
United Provinces and in the Centra! inaia States due to an inciease 
in the out-tuin of the Iasi crop it is now expected that the excise 
will actually amount to 70 lakhs. 

14.. DISCOUNT ON TREASURY BILLS, INTEREST ON RUPEE 
LOANS, ETC. — There has ben a mbstantial eav.ng on ilie Budget pro- 
vision for discount on 1 re isuty Bills wh eb reflects the great improvement 
in our ways and means position. On the 31st, March 1922, Treasury 
Bills outstanding with the public reached the formidable total 01 54 
crores. This figure had been reduced to 22 crorea on the 31st March 
1923. On the 31st Match 1914 it will be approximately % crotes. it 
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is not secsMiry lor mo to emphasis the groat gain to our finmiii 
oecantr which those -figure* disclose. W.th a largs amouat ol debt 
maturing from day to day, *11 within a lew months, we were in a 
oerioos position if any nnhappy emsrgency had arisen. The Finance 
Department s constant v anxiety was to know how to find the money if 
Treasury Bills had to lie repaid, and they were often at the mexy of 
the market if the bills had to be renewed Th * market also appro* 
elates iL. release from constant demands by the Government for short 
money* Indeed, such . is the perversity of human nature that toe 
complaint now t?nds to be that there are not enough Treasury Bills 
to go round. ' The favourable rate at which the current year's rupee 
loan was issued has also resulted in a saving on Bullet provision tor 
charges connected with new loans. There has been a small excel in 
the provision for new sterling loan* owing to our having raised id. 
mi'iion pounla in London instead of the r> m llion pounds tentatively 
entered in the Budget statement On the whole, we expect a saving 
of /j lakh 4 in the gro-s interest charge! on our debt. 

15. SINKING FUNDS -Under the beads of sinking fund , there 
is a net saving of 8 j lakhs, as we have found it unnecessary, owing 
to the improved state of the Government securities mtrket, to use 
any portion of the additional provision of 80 lakhs which has been 
made during the last few years for supporting the two long-term 5 pec 
cent rupee loans. 

r6. MILITARY EXPENDITURE — The Budget estimates of Military 
expendilure or 1923-21 amounted to 05*05 cro res gross and, 62 crores net* 
As has already been ann mace l to the House, full effect has nob been 
Riven to the reductions in British troops proposed by the Retrenchment 
Committee except in the case of one cavalry regiment and, though the 
full resultiog economies will not accrue until 1924-25, His Excellency the 
Commandcr-in-Chief has found it pjssi-b e by means of various econo- 
mies to reduce the established charges of the Military services for 
19*3*24 to 6oj crores a< against the figure of 61*94 crores included in 
the original estimite. A non-recurrent credit of 2j crores from con- 
sumption or disposa* of surplus stores was provided for in accordance 
wi.h the recommendations ol the Retrenchment Committee. The actual 
credit will amount to approximately 3 crores. On the other hand, 
the latest estimate of special expenditure in Wazimtan is about 2 
crores as against the figure of 1*09 crores iiicluded in the Budge*. 
Gratuities, etc., for detnibiiised officers, for which 62 lakhs was pro- 
vided, will cost us 1} c ores. 

17. All thfese figures include sterling expenditure converted into 
rupees at i6d., and on this basis th; revised Military estimate stands 
at 60*20 crores net. From this total a sum of 40 lakhs has to be 
deducted representing the saving under the head of Exchange, making 
the net figure 59*74 crores— a total saving of 2,26 lakhs or, il ex? 
change be excluded, of 1,80 lakhs. 

18. ihe non-recurrent raving of 3 crores in respect of stores bias 
of course been a prominent factor in keepiog down our Military ex- 
penditure in 1923-24. Our position has a'so been materially assisted 
by a non-recurrent receipt of 41 lakhs. During the war temporary 
lines were constructed for a number of Indian Battalions raised tor 
the British Government, and the cost of these lines was charged to 
the British Government. Since the termination of the war the lines 
nave been gradually disposed of, but the British Government have 
wly recently accepted onr contention that the sale-proceeds belong to 
the Indian exchequer in consequence of the arrangement avnved at 
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wk* a the fnttbor contribution towards tbe expenses of the war was 
agreed to by India. 

19. EXCHANGE— There baa also been a saving of } crote under 
other heads ol Civil Expenditure, bnt the largest saving on the ex- 
penditure side occurs under the head “ Exchange.** The rate ol 'exchange 
has except for a Jew days, stood above the figure of is. <|d. assumed 
for the puipoees of the Budget for 1923-24. It has stood above xs. 5d. 
almost ccntinuously since November and tbe average rate for the 
current financial year is expected to work out to approximately is. 

The resultant raving in net expenditure outside India, includ- 
ing Military expenditure and expenditure on commercial services 
chargeable to revenue, amounts to 128 lakhs. In addition, there is 
a saving in exchange of approximately 50 lakhs in respect of capital 
expenditure. 

SUMMR ARY 


so. The above variations in revenue and expenditure are sum- 
marised below : — 


Customs revenue, less 

Salt revenue, less 

Opium revenue, more 

Net receipts from Railways, more 


(In lakhs of rupees.) 

( + Better —Worse) 

4,68 

. • 3.05 

38 

58 


Net receipts from Posts and Tele- 
gipbs, less (62 lakhs of the deteri- 
oration is ncininal, due to the/ 

debit to the Department for the/ 
first time of tbe cost of pension/* 
and to payment made for the sto£k 
of pos age and telegraph stamps 
which have now been taken yver 
by the Department) • . 

Interest, Currency and Miscellaneous 
receipts, more ... 1,42 

Mihtaiy receipts, more .. ..' 1,17 

Loss by exchange on revenue realised 
in England as compared w/th is. 

4d. ;aie assumed for Budget 

Minor variations •• 17 


1.24 


13 


Total 


3,7* 9.io 


Net deterioration in revenue 
Opium. Expenditure, more 
Saving under expenditure on stamps 
and superannuation allowances and 
ftfflfcions owing to transfers to the 
Posts and Te'egraphs Department 
(s e explanation above under Posts 
and Telegraphs receipts) 

Saving in interest ■ chargeable to 
Paste and Tt Jegraphs and in capi- 
ta* outlay nf the Department 
charged to revenue 
SariSag tar grose interest payments .. 


— 5 . 3 * 


70 


62 


4° 

74 


f 
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Smaller interest recoveries from Pro- 
vincial Governments 

Saving in provision lor sinking 

•• 

*5 

funds 

80 

• e 

Saving h» gross Military expenditure 
Saving in exchange on gross expen- 

*63 

m • 

diture in England as compared to is. 
4d. rate assumed for Budget 

1.4* 

• * 

Minor variations (mainly savings in 


Civil expenditure) 

54 

•• 

Total 

5#*4 

95 


Net saving in expenditure .. +4,19 

Net deterioration on Budget anticipations — 1,19 

Surplus in Budget .. 81 

Deficit now anticipated . . 38 

REALISED SURPLUS 

21. WINDFALL — So far 1 have been dealing only with ordinary 

revenue and expenditure. The figures are so nearly equal that, although 
they point to a small deficit, it would not be surprising to find that the 

final figures show, after all. a small surplus on the ordinary Budget. 

We have, however, baen fortunate enough to come in for a valuable 
legacy. There are certain sum * which have for some time been lying 
in suspense and which represent the profits from the control ol 

enemy ships and similar items. It has not hi-herto been possible to 

say how much, if any. of these sums could be credited to Indian 
revenues. A great number of intricate problems had to be cleared 

up first and even to-day there is still some possibility of counter- 

claims being established against a portion of the amounts in question. 
But we are able to say with fair certainty that millions (equi- 

valent at is. 4 Jd. to 473 crores). representing profits from the control 
of enemy ships belong to India. Out of this sum the Government 
of India propose to reserve 23 lakhs for the payment of Ex GRaTiA 
grants to private individuals in consideration of losses suffered through 
enemy action. If the n whole of the remainder of this windfall were 
credited to the revenue of 1923-24, there would be a surplus (includ- 
ing both ordinary and extraordinary revenue) of over 4 crores after 
allowing for the deficit of 38 lakhs provisionally entered on ordinary 
account. 

22. In the absence of any special arrangement this surplus 
would, in the ordinary course, go automatically to debt reluction, 
and, in view of toe deficits of previous years, it is c early desirable 
that as much of it as. possible should be so applied. An item of 
extraordinary revenue of this sort ought not to be used for meeting 
ordinary recurrent expenditure or, indeed, any expenditure normally 
chargeable against ordinary revenue. We have, however, still to 
provide the means of meeting the special charge of 2 crores for re- 
payment to the Railways ot customs duty on imported railway 
materials if tha case goes against ns in the Privy Council This 
expenditure is, indeed, part ot the expenditure properly chargeable 10 
*923-34 ii it eventually baa to be incurred. 1 therefore propose to 
retain 2 crores out of the available surplus temporarily in suspense 
pending the decision of ’ the Privy Conned. The remainder of the 
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iorptoi, estimated at present at approximately 2,06 lakhs, will be 
applied automatically to the reduction or avoidance of new borrowings 
for capital expenditure, 

GENERAL 

23. I do not propose to go again over the ground which I 

covered a year ago in reviewing the position of India's finances 
at the dose of 1922-23. Broadly speaking, it may be said 

that both in the provinces and the Central Government the 
era oi unbalanced budgets has now been brought to an end. 

We have got rid of practically all our embarrassments in regard 
to floating debt and can face the necessity of meeting short-term 
bonds which mature in the next few years with confidence. There 
is no longer any fear of our being forced to undesirable ex- 
pedients, such as currency inflation; in order to meet our out-goinga. 
And if the time baa not yet come at which we can replace 
the present statutory, but inoperative, latio of 2a. gold to the 
Rupee by an effective ratio, this is due not to our inability to 

maintain our cumncy in a sound condition but to a continuance of 

economic instability in other parts of the world, which makes imme- 

diate stabilisation unattractive. 

24. The improvement in our position is happily reflected in the 
improved maikct price of all our rupee securities. On the 13th Feb- 
ruary 1923, the 5 per cent, tax-free loan I945‘55 "wm quoted at 
Rs. 88-10; on the 15th February 1924 it was quoted at Rs. 

The quotaticn lor the 5 per cent, loan 1929*47 has risen in tbe same 

period frem Rs. 82-10 to Rs. 93-2. In 1923 we were able fer the 

first time since 1919 to raise money by a Jong-teim issue, and the 

improved quotations which 1 have mentioned give us good reason to 

lope that we may do even better in 1924-25. More important still, 
tbe general >mpie vtmeiit n our position should enable us, as 1 shall 
show later cn when I ccme to the Ways and Means Budget lor the 
ccming year, to avoid any new boirowing in London. 

25. POST OFFICE CASH CERTIFICATES— One striking feature of 
the year 1923-24 is the increased p pularity of our Post Gflice Cash 
Certificates. Originally issued in 1917 these certificates, thanks to a 
strenuous campaign for saving, were taken by the small investor to a total 
oi * crons net during the period ending 31st Match 1919. Fiom that time 
onwards, year by year repayments considerably exceeded new purchases 
and on the 31$ March 1 923 tbe total outstanding had been reduced to 
3 notes. There is nothing winch will give a gi eater stimulus to economic 
progress in India than the extension of the saving habit. *Jhe year 
1923-24 has seen a very hopeful development 2 n this direction. From the 
1st April 1923 the icims cn which Post Office Lash Ce uheates were issued 
we r e improved, so that they now offer a net yield oi o per cent, 
compound inieicst to those who hold them tin maturity. At the 
name time as the issue of new certificates be ^ an, endeavouis were made 
in various directions to popularise them, with the result that during the 
ten months ending «he 31st January 1924 a total of 6 crores and 4! 
cores net (ntier alb,* mg lor repayment*) was invested m this way t> 
the great advantage both it the &ma.i investor who lent us the money, 
and r.f »lie Govt, of tnd a who borrowed it, as well as oi the Indian 
people as a whole who are richer individually by the amount of their 
savings and collectively by ti e, product. ve capital assets in which 
these savings have been invested, it may be n tees- ary to reconsider 
Mu* tv 1 ms on wli ch cash certithatea aie is*uea if. as seems probable, 
the Government of India are able 10 place rupee loan* in the open 
maikct un teims which thow a consideiah.e improvement on the yield 
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of about 5} per cent, subject to tsx.at which last year's loans were 
issued. Bat it is my earnest hope, aid i tiast that all members of 
the Legislature will use their influence in the Qame direction, that the 
habit of investing in Best Office Cath Ceitificates will go on spreading, 
throughout Irdia and that fcoth the comber of tmall investors who* 
take to the habit and the segregate vouiLe of their purchases will 
go cn increasing. 

26. The holders oi all our securities in India have benefited by 
the general improvement in the outlook lor Government finances, and 
not the least these holders ol our 3$ per cent, rupee debt wLo bought 
or subscribed lor that stock before the war at cr near par. It will be 
remembered that the question cf doing something to assist „ such 
holders was caieiully examined a few years ago. But the conclusion 
reached, and indeed it was the only possible conclusion, was that the 
sound and suie way of alleviating their position is to restore the 
general stability ol our finances. The rise in the quotation ot the 3} 
per cent, tupee paper from its lowest point of Rs. 52 to a maximum 
figute of l<s. 66*2 during 1923, and the luither rise which occurred 
early ibis month, when seasonal influences might have been expected 
to depress the price, is an earnest of what we may hope will prove 
a permanent recovery. 

DEBT. 

27. I new come to cur debt position. The figures which I am 
about to give are in a new foim which is, 1 think, more com- 
prebensive and accuiale than the fo*m bdherto adopted. The total 
debt oi the Goveinment oi India on the 31st March 1924 will he 
constituted as follows; — 


(Rs. Lakhs) 

In India — 

Loans .. .. •• 3.58,79 

Ireasury Bills in the hands of the 

public •• . • •• 2,13 


Total in India 
In England (at Rs. 15)— 
Loans .. 

War contribution 


3.<>o.92 


3*64,22 

28,90 


Total in England 

• • • • 

Unfund ed~ 


Post Office Savings Banks 

24.87 

Cash Certificates 

.. a.51 

Provident Funds, etc. . . 

.. 39.97 

Total unfunded 

.. 

Add — 



Tbe Capital value of the liabilities under- 
going redemption by way of Terminable 
Railway Annuities amounting, on 31 t 
March 1924, to £60,095,485, or at Rs. 15 


3.93.»* 


73.35 

8.27,39 


90.14 


lot* d* v 9.17.53 


21 
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I have excluded Treasury Bills, amounting to 49*65 crores, held in 
the Paper Currency Reserve, as these represent a Uability not entirely 
•eomparabie to ordinary public debt. If, however, they are included, 
the gross total of the debt amounts to 9,67*18 crores. the corres- 
ponding' total on the 31st March 1923 was 9,29*5 s crores including a 
similar total of 49^5 crores of rreisury Bills in .the Currency Reserve 
and 8,79*90 crores excluding these Treasury Bills. 

28. Of the total on the 31st March 19*4, n-88 crores are due 
to the discount at which some of the loans were issued. This liabi- 
lity is treated as an interest charge under our system of book-keeping 
and is being extinguished by annual appropriations from revenue 
within the period of each loan. It should therefore be excluded from 
our total debt figure, which is thus reduced to 9,05 05 crores. Of 
this 5*78*39 crores arc classed as productive debt and 2, 2**45 crores 
as unproductive debt. The balance of 98*81 crores represents loans to 
Provincial Governments These figures compare with 5.55*07 crores of 
productive debt and 2,2911 crore c of unproduct ve debt a year ago 
and 87*49 crores of loans to Provincial Governments. The rupee debt, 
which stood at 4,23*98 crores on the 31st March 1923, amounts to 
4,34*2*/ crores on the 31st March 1924, whi'e the sterling debt has 
risen from 304 million pounds on the 31st March 1923 to 322^ mi: lion 
pounds on the 31st March 1924. 

29. PROPOSALS POP DEBT REDEMPTION. Th s brings me to 
the general question of the provision made annually in our expen- 
diture or sinking funds. So long as wo have a considerable annual 
programme of new productive capital expenditure, any provision lor 
sinking funds operates, not to reduce the net total of our debt, but 
to reduce the amouat of it which is unproductive, and the amount 
provided becomes in effect a contribution out of revenue towaids 
productive capital expenditure. Instead, therefore, of speaking of such 
a provision by the convenient but misleading title of a su king fund, 
it is preferable to describe it as a contribution out of revenue for 
reduction or avoidance of debt. 

30. The amount provided for reduction or avoidance of debt in 
the Estimates lor 1923-24 was follows : — 


(In lakhs of Rupees.) 

In India — 

ij per cent. Depreciation Fund against — 

5 per cent. Indian War Loan, 1929-47 41 

5 per cent. Tax-free Loan, 1945*5) . . 33 

Lump sum addition to the above made in and 

since 1921-22 .. . . .. 80 

— 1.54 

(In England— 


War contribution — annual instalment in repay- 
ment of p incipal .. 442.900 

Railway Annuities (capital portion) and sink- 
ing lunds .. .. .. .. 1,544,300 

„ Total in England 1,987,200 

. Which at Rs. 15— 


2,98 


Total provision 

As 1 have already 
lakhs, made in and since 


• • 4 * 9 ^ 

cial optional addition of 80 
depreciation fund for the two 
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S per cent. Rupee loess was not required during 2923-24. Ibere was 
also a saving in exchange on the sterling items of 9 lakhs* so that 
the total actual expenditure for redaction or avoidance of debt doting 
the year will have been Rs. 3,63 lakhs. 

The corresponding figures tor 1924-25 on the same basis would be 
Ri; 4,65 lakhs including the special 80 lakhs and Ks. 3,85 lakhs ex- 
cluding those 80 lakhs. An addition ot 14 lakhs has to be made to 
the Depreciation fund for the 5 per cent, tax-free loan 1945-55 as the 
result of the futther issue 01 that loan last summer. Ihe balance of 
the difference between the figures fer the two years is explained by 
exchange variations and by an automatic irexease in tbe capital 
portion of certain annuities. 

31. It - will be umembered that a year ago there was some 
discussion in connection with the Budget of the propriety of charging 
to capital that portion of tbe Railway annuities, provided in the 
Railway grant, which represents repayment of capital. In- accoidance 
with a piomise which 1 made last year, we have now icconsidered 
this particular cbaige in connection with the general subject of debt. 
We have come to the conclusion that this charge should henceforth 
be excluded from the Railway budget, but treated along with our 
other piovis on in the general budget for the reduction or avoidance 
<•1 debt. By so treating it, we aie able to get a clear pictuie ot 
what exactly is our total piov sion out of revenue against our total 
debt and to consider whether it is sufficient. In order to do this we 
must first ask what is the basis on which our present total provision 
rests and what ought to be the basis. Why, in iact, did we provide 
4,52 lakhs in 1923-24 and was that an adequate total ? 

32. It appears on examination ti at the present provision is 

largely the lesuit of accident. We happen to have entered into 
certain contracts with third patties, such as the contracts with railway 
companies to buy up their property by means of terminable 

annuities, and the contract with subscribers to our 5 per o.nt. 

war leans to provide a depreciation fund. These contractual obliga- 
tions account fir 3,72 lakhs in the Budget Estimates for 1923-24. 
The only optional payment was the extra 80 lakhs lor add it on al 

depreciation lunds for the 5 per cent loans. It is obvious that a 
total made up in this way does not represent a considered plan, and 
that the aggregate ot individual items dees not necessarily conform to 
any criterion of what our total provision should be. Let me give an 
example of what 1 mean. Let us suppose that we come to the con- 
clusion that 3*99 crores, which with exchange at is. 4d. is the aggre- 
gate ot the obligatory items in 1924-25, represents almost exactly 
what ought to be provided.. Suppose lurther that in the course of 
tire next few years tbe money required for new productive capi'al ex- 
penditure and the money needed to meet tbe large total of maturing 
bonds were raised mainly or entirely by the issue of one or other of 
tbe 3 five per cent loans to which a contractual depreciation fund 
attaches. A large addition would then have to be made to out pro- 
vision for depreciation funds. It is, of course, proper that the provi- 
sion for reduction or avoidance of debt should grow with the growth 
of our total debt. But is there any reason why it shou.d grow by exact y 
the amount of the depreciation funds? And, in so far as the new bor- 
rowing mefely represents the replacement of maturing bonds, is Chore 
%ny reason ior an increase at all ? 

33- We are dearly in need ol some criteiion and we should aim 
at a regular programme based on stable and w el. -considered principles, 
®°t subject lu Lapbazaid . changes. Tire best way oi arriving at such 
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•a programme is, I think, to take the (ton total of opr debt, ex* 
amine the capital assets which we hold against that debt, and fix ap- 
proximate periods within which it is desirable to amortise each cate- 
gory of debt. The gross total of our debt on the 31st Match 1914, 
according to the figures already given , i* apircx maiely .9,17*53 crores. 
i exclude as beforfc the 49*65 crores of Treasury Biiis in the Paper 
Currency Reserve, for redemption ol which statutory * arrangements 
have already in fact been made in our Paper Currency Act. Of this 
total of 9,17*53 crores, 98*81 crores represents debt incurred on beba*f 
of the Pioviucial Governments. These Governments themselves provide 
for the repayment to ns of what they have borrowed, and proposals 
are under consideration for putting these arrangements on a more 
regular footing and foe the establishment oi a Provincial Loans Fund. 
For the purposes of the Central Government's pi o vision tor debt re- 
duction, we may, therefore, exclude this sum ol 98 81 mores as alto 
the sum of n*88 ciores representing discount on past loans, leaving 
a nat total of 8,06*84 crores, of which. 5,78 39 cn-rcs* is p.ocJucrve 
and the balance ot 2.28*45 crores is unproductive debt. 

34. It seems desirable, however, to* analyse our unproductive debt 
a little further. Approximately 98 crores of it represent the accumu- 
lated deficits of the five years ending 3rfrt March 1923 The building 
of New Delhi accounts lor 9*85 crores. We are thus left with a 
figure of x,20'6o crores which may be said to be our true war debt. 
It is reasonable to fix different periods for the redemption of different 
classes of debt. For productive debt 80 years is not too long. For 
unproductive debt generally a period of more than 50 years is not 
easily defensible. For repaying the debt . doe to our deficits or for 
such an onerOus obligation as the building of New Delhi, shorter 
periods, say 25 years for the first and 15 years for the second, ought 
to be taken, since in both case** ,the next generation of tax-payers 
is in danger oi being called upon to provide sums which ought strict- 
ly to have been met out of annual revenue. War debt, on tbe other 
hand, however desirable it may be to meet war expenditure to the 
utmost extent possible out ot war revenue, is tbe inevitable outcome 
•of war conditions and part of tbe cost of war, and may legitimately 
be passed on to the generations which benefit by tbe sufferings and 
privations of their predecessors. Per contra, the fact that borrowing 
may be needed for emergencies such as war makes it tubs* undesir- 
able fur a Government such as the Government of lndia;|::JK> borrow 
ior non-productive purposes in . time of peace. It should manage to 
provide in peace time ior the gradual amortization oi all its debt* 
Moreover, existence of a regular provision out of revenue for reduc- 
tion or avoidance of debt will not only; reduce the net amount cf 
our new borrowings for productive purpttfes but will mateiiaby 1 educe 
their cost. 

35. It is not possible in a Budfet speech to treat tbe whole 
subject exhaustively, and X do not pretend that the periods suggested 
above are the only possible or reasonable periods to take. But for 
the purpose of my argument they will serve, well enough by way 9I 
illustration. 11 we take tbe periods named and apply them to 
different classes of debt mentioned and assume further that any sums 
provided year by year were set aside to accumulate at 5 per cent, 
compound interest, we obtain as our result a figure of 3*60 crores a* 
Hie amount which it would be necessary, on tbe above basis, to pro- 
vide annually, beginning with the year 1924-25, to redeem the whole 
debt within the periods named. But it wouid not be convenient or 
desirable to set , this sum aide year by year to accumulate at com- 
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pound (atereet to the swi«r Hnimed to the calculation. It a net be 
expended in the yen* to which it ia provided either .on actual repay- 
meat oi existing debt or for new capital purpose* in older to rednoo 
the' amount uf oar new borrowing!. By to using it we redace the 
mount we have to pay in interest in the future. We could, indeed* 
obtain a result equivalent to accumulation at compound interest if wn 
first of all provided 3*66 crores in 1914-25, and then set aside in 1925* 
26, in addition, a sum-equva'ent to 5 per cent, interest on 3*66 
crores, and so on in future yean, in that case the sums actually 
required during the next five years would be: — 

(in crores of Rs.) 

1924-25. 29*5*26. 1926-27. 2927-28. 1928-29. 

366 • 384 404 4-a. 4*45 

36. Tun would, however, be rather a cumbrous arrangement and 

in view of the hypothetical nature of some o! the data on which the 
calculation is based. for example the assumption of a rate ot exactly 
5 per cent for interest, it would be better to achieve the results 
desired by some more dm pie process. The same amount of debt 

would be redeemed if a provision of 4*0 \ crores were made in each 
year for the next five years. We may therefore concluie that * 
figure of 4 crores per annum would he an adequate provision to 
include in our Budget expenditure for the next five years for dealing 
wity our existing debt 

37. ' I do not mean that we onght to lay down finally as a law 

of onr financial system that a provision of 4 crores per annum shall 

be made in each of the next five years. In any case, I must 
remind the House that this figure makes no provision for the farther 
debt which will be incurred during 192 *-25 and threafter. The 

criteria which 1 have suggested evidently require that an addition 
should be made each year for all new debt incurred. On the asr 
sumption, which I hope will prove correct, taat such debt will (with 
the one exception of the expenditure now nearing completion on New 
Delhi) be entirely for productive purposes, the annual addition might 
be a sum equal to one-eightieth of the net addition to our debt 
during the year. It if mnch to be desired that in the near future 
we shonld arrive at a definite programme— it might with advantage be 
a statutory programme —for dealing with this subject. For the 
present, 'however, 1 am content to deal with the year 1924-25 only* 
leaving for farther consideration in the light oi the di*cussioa which 
will, 1 hope, be provoked by what 1 have s&iJ, the final detera&utjp 
tida of onr iotnre programme. 

3$. The House will not fail to observe that the figure of 4 - 
ci ores is almost exactly the fignre of our obligatory pay men is. This 
coincidence is satisfactory as showing that our provision lor dealing 
with our . debt hitherto has been a reasonable one. , It also provides 
a further - justification for the omission oi the optional uem of 80 
lakhs for additional depreciation fund. In view of the strength of 
the market for Government securities, this extra 80. lakhs is dearly 
not required, for its specific purpose. 

SEPARATION OF RAILWAY FINANCES FROM GENERAL FINANCES . 

39. RAILWAY BUDGET.— Before coming to grips with the 
figures of the general Budget for 1924-25, I must devote attention to 
one more special subject, the subject of Railway . Finance. Honouiablo 
Members have all seen the resolution on the subject of the separation 
of the Railway Budget from the ordinary Budget which has been 
the table. oi the House for some days. 1 know ol no reform whicu 
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rfen greater attrscticns sad greater benefits to oar finances and our 
Railways alike than a definite separation, li t can be achieved. The 
cordition of afiairs hitherto prevailing has inevitably tended to an 
alternation between raids by the Railways on the taxpayer and laids 
by the taxpayer on the Railways. If we can succeed in potting an 
end . to this state ol affairs, we shall have achieved a piece of 
genuine constructive work, for which the credit w»ll be, in 
large measure, due to the initiative of the legislature which has 
pressed the problem upon the Government. It is proposed that time 
shall be set apart on Monday next for a fall discussion of the resole 
tion on this subject. 1 mast not, therefore, delay the Home now by 
dwelling upon it. 1. want only to say that in my opinion the reform 
proposed will bring ns valuable dividends in onr future budgets, and 
at tbc same time lead to great ecohomiea in the working ol our 
hallways. It will give them a real incentive to increase their effi- 
ciency and to provide better service at i educed cost to their custo- 
mers. the Indian public. 

40. In the figures of the general Budget as presented, the return 
which me expect to receive from onr investment in the Railways is 
included in accordance with the new settlement now proposed. The 
taxpayer, instc d of paying the whole of the expenses and taking 
the whole c.i the uiCtmings of the railways, will enter into a bargain 
with the Rai mays to receive from them (a) a sum sufficient to pay 
in lull the interest eg the capital he has invested in the commetcial 
lines, (b) an additional dividend of five-sixths of one per cent, on that 
capital and (c) a sha»e of cne-fifth of any surplus earnings that may 
be secured in addition. In return, the railways will be left to carry 
on the*r business with the right to retain any surplus over and above 
what they pay to the Government and to apply it to railway pur- 
poses. first ol ail hr creating reserves and then by using these reser- 
ves to improve ihe sc< vices they render to the public and reduce the 
price which they charge lor these services, the Government oi India 
and this Assembly mill remain in complete control of the Railway 
Administra 1 ion just as they now are. Ihat control will be in no way 
impaired. But there will no longer be any need to consider from the 
narrow standpoint of their effect upon the general revenues in a 
particular period of twelve months, that is, in a particular Budget 
period, proposals by the Railway authorities which, though excellent 
and desirable in themselves, might, under the present system, upset 
the apparent equilibrium of the Budget for the year, ihe tax-payer 
will secure a regular and increasing contribution from bis investment, 
largely independent of fluctuations in railway receipts and expenditure! 
and the rai ways will be able to spend money accordiog to the real 
needs of the railway system, unimpeded by the necessity lor confor- 
ming to the vagaries of Budget figures and the requirements oi 
Budget accounting, ihe Railways will become a real commerical un- 
dertaking managed on commercial lines, and the tax-payer will get the 
benefit of commercial accounts and management. 

41. Among the papers which are being emulated with the 
speech, Honourable Id cm be is will find statements showing first, how 
the net conti ibution by the railways to general revenues is arrived at 
under tbc proposed new settlement, hud scccnd, a comparison of the 
figures under the two systems showing what the contribution would 
be under the old system. The main figures in the Railway Budget 
framed according to the proposed new plan are, traffic receipts 97 07 
crores, working expenses 65 23 crores. interest and other charges 26*23 
crores. leaving 1.33*48 lakhs as reserve and 4,27:30 lakhs as the net 
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contfibutiim * do genera, l revenues. Under the old system the net con* 
tributes is 4^® Itkhs, It it necessary, however, to mention one 
special point One of the results of the close scrutiny ol Railway 
finances which has taken place during the past year has been to 
brb|f to light .a difference on the wrong side Jwtweeu the value of 
stores dull d for toe capital suspense account and the true market 

value xtl those stores. Some of them are not now required for rail- 

way purposes and must he sold for what they will fetch. Others are 
required but are worthless than the figure at which they stand in the 
hooks. It becomes necessary, therefore, to write off 3 crores from the 
Capital account and this can only be done by » Charge against reve- 
nue The loss has been accnmutated over a series of years and is 
pa tly the result of the large rise in prices after the war and the 
subsequent slump. How wre we to deal with this (Charge of 3 crerei ? 
It is necessary that the loss should be written off at once in order 
to enable 11s to arrive at a proper valuation of East Indian and the 
Great Indian Peninsula Hail way s when they ace taken over by the 
btate. If we were in a position to do so, we &ught un ioubtedly tt 
provide this 3 crore* out of the revenue of 1914 25. Under the set- 
tlement proposed to be made with the Railways, this charge will ;be 
taken over by them and spread over a period of tea years, dating 

which there is reason to believe that they will be able to meet it 

oat of their share of surplus profits. Under the old system there is 
no ffcovision for building up a reserve out of profits, as profits are 
taken automatics’ ly into general revenues for the year in which they 
accrue. There is, therefore, less justification for sprea ling the charge. 
If, however, the Whole 3 crores were charged agaiuit the revenue -mr 
1924-25, the contribution of the railways to general leveuues during 
the year would be reduced almost to vanishing point. I . trust that 
the need for deciding this difficult pomt will be avoided by the ad- 
option by this House of the proposed system of commercial account- 
ing and separation of railway finances. But in the contrary event, 
there seems to be no better solution than to set up a special provi- 
sion of 30 lakhs a year, beginning with 1924-25.- to amortise the debt 
in ten years, and it is only by this unsatisfactory device that the 
figure of 4*16 crores for. railway net receipts oa the present system is 
arrived at. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR THE YEAR 1924*25. 

42. 1 have, 1 am afraid, already taxel the patience of the 
House as severely as the Government are accused of taxing, the 
people of India. But the subjects of Debt ReJemp'.ion aud Railway 
fiuauce have an interest far beyond the immediate question of the 
Budget of 1924-25, aud it was necessary to deal with tuem at some 
length in order to prepare the way for the Budget statement itself. 
Two other subjects, wnich are of lmmeiiite importance fir the year 
1924-25. must still be disposed of before 1 am in a position to 
present the figures for which the House is waiting. The first of these 
is the question of making Government stores liable to Customs. Duty 
and the seoond is Exchange. 

43. PROPOSAL TO CHARGE IMPORTED; GOVERNMENT 
STORES TO CUSTOMS DULY— 1 have already referred to the compli- 
cations .caused duriog 1923-24 by the decision of the Bombay High 
Court which brought stores purchased for Company Railways^ into the 
category of "Government stores/* We hope that the decision of he 
Privy Council will upset this ruling on appeal. Bat quite apa*t from 
that question, we have corns to the c inclusion that the. tune has 
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arrived mbm Gcversment tic res i boo Id be treated for Customs par* 
poses like tty other imports, too ss tbe House is aware, we have 
tntrcduccd a Bill to rescind tbe proviso to section so of the Sea 
Customs Act by virtue of which Government stores are admitted doty 
free. „ 

44. The Budget figures are presented on tbe assumption that this 
Bill will become law. The efiect is to add about 1,63 lakhs to our 
estimate of revenue and about 53 lakhs to our general expenditure, of 
which 23 lakhs occur under the head of Military expenditure and 22 
1 akhs represent the assignments to be made to Provincial Governments 
during 1924-23 tu compensate them lor tbe duty which they will 
have to pay. An additional charge ol about x,io lakhs to Rail* 
ways is also involved, partly Revenue and partly Capital. Of this 
1,10 lakhs about 90 lakhs would in any case accrue it the decision 
oi the Privy Council were in our lavour. It has been the practice 
hitherto to take credit to Revenue for customs duty on stores 
imported by company-managed Railways for capital purposes even 
when the capital is provided through the Government of India. We 

then by get an increase in revenue at the expense of an increase in 
capital. It is true that the capital is spent on productive purposes 

and that the Railways are expected to charge their customers 

lares and heights sufficient to pay interest and earn profits on capi- 
tal cxpendiiuie. But there are obvious objections to increasing reve- 
nue at the expense oi capital and this system will be reconsidered 
during the course cl the year, it is not proposed to change it in 
the present Budget in so far as the company-managed lines are con- 
cerned. But we iliink it would be unsound to extend tbe practice to 
State Railways, which will now have to pay Customs duty on the 
stored they import, it is accordingly proposed to remark as a spe- 
cial contribution lrcm Revenue to Capital a sum equivalent to the 
duty collected ircrn State Railways on stores imported by them lor 
capital purposes, the amount in 1924-23 is estimated at 11 lakhs. 
It will be laigcr by 30 lakhs in 1923-20 when the Great Indian Penin- 
sula and East Indian Railways are taken over by the State, and 
the fact ol their transler to State management will thus automati- 
cally reduce the extent ot the objection to the present system in 
tbe case ol company-managed lines. The amount oi duty on stores 
lor company-managed lines which involves a debit to capital in 
1924-23 is estimated at 31 lakhs. 

43. EXCHANGE — It will be remembered that in tbe Budget 
estimate lor 1921*22 a rate ol is. bd. per rupee was taken for the 
purpose ol converting into rupees that part oi our expenditure which 
is in sterling. The Government were supposed to have made 
a piopbecy or even a promise that the average rate for the year 
would be is. bd. and were severely criticised . when the rate fell far 
below that figure. This year and tbe year before the rate taken 
was is. 4d. ; which proved just about light in 1922-23, while in 
1923-24 the average rate has been is. 4}d. What rate are we to take 
lor 1924-25 ? lhe figures were prepared in the first instance on the 
basis ol a is. 4d. exchange, but are we content to leave them on 
that basis? 11 we do so and the rate for tbe year averages is. 4|d. we 
shall have over-estimated our expenditure to the extent of 8b lakh* 
(apart from Railways) and if the aveiage rate were as high as xs. fid. 
we shall have over-stated our outgoings by r?i crores. Is the House 
prepared to pass our Demand Grants on the basis of is. 4d. at a 
moment when the market rale has been almost continually above xs. 
3d. for nearly tour months ? 
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46. But if we do not take n. 4d. wbat rate are we to take ? The 
Government of India cannot piopfcesy or promise any particular rate* 
and be would be a bold man who ventured any confident statement 
in complete ignorance, as be most be, oi the nature of tbe 1924 
monsoon, tbe course of events in tbe Ruhr and ’ elsewhere, and tbe 
movement oi tbe dollar-steriing exchange. We ate crmpelled to adop* 
seme definite figure and yet we are entirely unable to control the 
events which will determine the accuracy oi whatever figure we may 
adopt. After careiul consideration we have cecided to frame our 
forecast on tbe basis of an average rate for the year oi is. 4}d. 
or id. better, than .the actual average in 1923-24. 

EXPENDITURE. 

47. We are now at last in a position to . proceed to a balance- 

sheet for 1024-2*,. 1 begin with tbe expenditure side. 

MIL EXPEN i>ll U RE— Military expenditure lor 1924-25 is 

estimated at 05 crores gross and (0*25 a ores net, which includes a 
saving on Exchange of 68 lakhs. On the bass of ra. 4d. to tbe 
rupee the net amount required would, be ' 0*93 crores. .In order to 
assist compariscn with tbe current year tbe remaining figures of 
Military expenditure which i shall proceed to give will be on the bays 
of is. 4d. . 1 the rupee. 

48. Established charges come to 59 crores which compares with 
the Kevfred estimate cf 6cJ crores and the original Budget figure of 
61*94 crores for 1923-24. But 25 lakhs is included in the 1924-25 
figure for the payment of customs, duty on imported stores, which 
was not required in 1923-24, We shall require 30 lakhs for roads 
and barracks in' Waziristan snd 1,63 lakhs for special terminal 
charges. If we exclude the special sum of 25 lakhs representing 
customs duty, .which will come back as revenue, tbe established 
charges will amount to 58! crores as against the figure of 59*38 crores 
assumed by the Retrenchment Committee, the non-recurrent saving 
arising from reduction in stocks cannot of course be repeated for next 
year. But we have managed to reduce the established charges below tbe 
Committee's figure — an. achievement for which we are greatly indebted 
to the vigilance of His Excellency tbe Commander-In-Chief and his 
keen anxiety to effect all possible economies which do not interfere 
with the essential structure and organisation of the reduced Army, 

49. Foil information about the action taken on the detailed re- 
in endations of the Retrenchment Committee has already been 

t: *d to the House. I may remind Honourable Members that ibe 

ittee expressed the view that in matters of detail the Command er- 
ief must be tyft a certain amount of discretion in carrying out their 
sals. As the ' financial effect of the retrenchments actually secured 
less than the total specific economies recommended by tbe 
... ittee. the Government can rightly claim that they have given 
effect to the Committee’s recommendations. We have not over- 
d the fact that the Retrenchment Committee express*! the 

+ha* the adoption of their recommendations would enable the 
~iilita», estimates to be reduced in subsequent years to about 57 
crores and ultimately to 50 crores, though, as they stated, the 

Commander-in-Chief did not subscribe to this opinion. . Their specific 
recommendations,, however, worked out to a figure oi 57I crores, which ' 
included tfefc wvicial nob- recurrent saving of aj crores from reduction 
n J. Inere was thus a gap of 3 crores between the figure 

arrive it as a result of the specific recommendations : of Hie 
Commit^* and tbe figure of 57 crores. Further the Committee t<*>k 
22 
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no account of the inevitable increase in non-effective Changes. Owing* 
to a growth in the pension list, which has been accelerated by redue* 
tions of personnel, the provisions for non-effective charges included in 
♦he established charges of the Military services is# on the basis of a 
is 4d. rupee, 35 lakhs higher in the Budget of 1924-2 > than in the 
Budget oi 1923-24/ it is evident, therefore, that the goal of 57 crores 
is not immediately attainable. For the fast year our energies have 
been fully occupied in securing the actual retrenchments specifics. y 
recommended by the Retrenchment Committee- But I am not without 
hope that with the continued co-operatiou of Hts Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief it may be possible further to reduce the level of 
the established charge* of the Military services in 1925-26, though 
unfortunately we have reason to anticipate that terminal cliaTgea will 
be specially heavy in that year. 

50. CtVIL EXPENDITURE. — On the Civil siae also, we have 

given effect to almost all the recommendations of th' enchment 

Committee and expenditure generally lias been kept fow. Under 
Opium, we are able to count on a decrease of 49 lakhs as compared 
with the current year's expenditure, as the special payments .necessi- 
tated this year by an increase in the outturn of the last ’crop should 
not recur. A provision of 25 lakhs has been made, as .1 have 
. Iready mentioned, for *ex gratia 1 ' payment of t compensate • u? private 
individuals who suffered from enemy action during the war, but it 
can be met lrom an equivalent sum set apart from the windfall from 
the working enemy ships. Eliminating Railway transactions, which 
cease to be a direct charge on Central revenues under the new 
arrangements which I have explained, our total expenditure amounts 
to 104*57 crores. What is the revenue on the basis of existing taxa- 
tion from which to meet it ? 

REVENUE 

51. CUSTOMS. — We expect a net customs revenue lor 1924-25 of 
45*02 Crores against 40*42 crores now expected in the current year. 
The former figure includes the extra 1*03 crores already mentioned on 
account of duty on imported Government stores including Railway 
stores. Apart from this special factor, the estimate of revenue for 
1924-25 allows for the higher tariff valuation ior sugar which came 
into force from the 1st January last and for a normal expansion of 
revenue under other tariff heads. 

52. Some small changes in the tariff are be ; ng proposed in 
Finance Bill, the most important being the reduction of the 1 
Duty on Motor Spirit to 4} annas a gallon, which will cheapen, 
sp i rit without loss 10 our revenue, and the imposition of s 
duties on empty . match boxes and splints, in older to prote* 
match revenue. 1 ought perhaps to Add in passing that lor 1 
purposes it has been necessary to assume that the final out-* 

1924*25 will be unaffected by any changes which may be in trod 1 
into our customs tariff as the result of the recommendations c f 
Tariff Board 

53. INCOME-TAX.— Under Income-tax, the unsatisfactory -#aitK 
of the Bombay mill industry in the current year will reduce our reve 
nue in that province in 1924-25, but this decline in. revei. ue should 
be partly set-off by increases in other provinces, and we do not anti- 
cipate a reduction of more than *>5 lakhs on the net revenge exacted 
for the current year, making the total figure 18*22 crc lb . 

34. We expect no material variation in the estimates un other 
beads of rewenue, except udder Cuirencjr where the investments in 
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British treasury bills made out of, the large sterling remittance effected 
in the current year will result in an increase in revenue of about | 
crore. We propose that the interest on investments of the Currency 
Reserve as well as the surplus holdings in the Gold Standard Reserve 
in excess of £ 40 millions should, as in the current year, continue to 
be credited to revenue. 

55. POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS — The net budget estimate of 
expenditure of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department is -9*03 
crores. The revenue for 1924-25 is put at Rs. 10*14 crores. These 
figures are not comparable with those presented a year ago owing to 
the inclusion on both sides of certain items not hitherto included. 
The changes introduced represent the results so far achieved in the 
attempt to present commercial accounts. It had been hoped that it 
would be possible 1o have a commercial account . relady for this 
Budget, but, partly owing to the desirability of awaiting a settlement 
of the cognate problems in the commercialisation of the Railway ac- 
counts, we have had to be satisfied with something less this year*. 
We are able, however, to include in the detailed estimates a profit 
and loss account which indicates that the actual profit for 1914-25 
will be about 24 lakhs. 

56. It will bo remembered that the Retrenchment Committee laid 
considerable stress on the large amount of capital locked up in stores. 
The actual balance in stcck in the case of this Department has been 
reduced from Rs. 257 lakhs to Fs. 196 lakhs during 1923-34* and by 
the 31st March 1925 it is expected, that the figure will have been 
biougbt down to less than 1 crore. 

SURPLUS. 

57. Replacing the net receipts from Railways by the fixed contri- 
bution cl 4*27 crores, we thus arrive at a total revenue estimate of 
207*93 crozes, giving us, on the basis of existing taxation, a surplus 
of 3* 3b crores. How are we to utilise this surplus ? 1 see many 
clamants. 1 should like to have been able to reduce seme of our 
Customs duties which in certain cates are undoubtedly hampering 
tiade, 1 hough not 1 think so much as has been contended in certain 
quarters. It is tempting to consider a reduction here and there of 
seme of cur charges for postal and telegraph services ; these, however, 
must wait till we know more exactly what the real surplus on the 
woiking of the Posts and lelcgiaphs is. Then there are/ the Provin- 
cial ccntiibutkns, We had some discussion on these a few week* 
ago, and the desirability ot getting rid of them was widely recogniled.. 
So long as they remain unreduced, we are ia the position of having 
ever 9 crores of ptior obligations between us and the things we 
should like to do with cur surplus Moreover, the existence of this 
liability is a constant source oi bitterness in the relations between the 
different Provincial Governments and between the Government of India 
and ibe Provincial Governments, not excluding Bengal, whose three 
years of grace expire at the close of 1924-25. A beginning of reduc- 
ticn is teirg eagerly anticipated by the Provinces, especially by 
Ministera who are anx 5 ci»s 10 develop the services under their charge 
and are severely tampered by lack of cash. Undoubtedly the Provin- 
cial contributions have a veiy strong claim. And finally tbe»e is the 
halt Tax. Jt was 1 aired from hs. 1*4 per mauud to Rs. i*8 per 
maund this year owing to the paramount nec< oily of ba'sncing the 
Budget. To reduce it to Rs. 2 per mauod wrukl demand 1*82 crores 

ci enr surplus, to reduce it to Rs. 1*4 would take away Rs. 3*32 
crores, that is, would devour practically the whole surplus. 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 

58. Bat perhaps it would be better it, before continuing thin 
exciting inquiry, t were to divert your attention for a moment to 
that necessary but less exciting portion of the annual Budget State- 
ment— our Ways rfnd Means Budget, 

The following statement summaiises the Ways and Means opera- 
tions in India and England together during 1023-24 and 1924-23: — 



TCrores of Rs.) 

Liabilities* 

Revised. 

Bndget. 

Railway capital outlay 

236 

30*0 

Delhi, irrigation and Telegraph outlay 

28 

3*4 

Discharge of funded debts, etc. 

5‘* 

10 

Discharge of Treasury Bills with the public • . 

»95 

2*1 

Loans to Provincial Governments 

Drawings of Provincial Governmen s from their 

n*3 

ia*7 

balances • • • • . • 


23 


6r-4 

5**3 

Met as follows 

Central Government's revenue surplus 

2*1 

■ • • 

Suiplus revenues oi Provincial Governments. • 

50 

• » 

Rupee loan • . 

231 

20*0 

Sterling loan 

18 1 

• • 

Met receipts from Post Office Cash Certificates 

5-4 

» 5 

Net receipts from Savings Bank deposits 

5'3 

60 

Miscellaneous items 

**3 

79 

Reduction of cash balances 

1*0 

159 


62*4 

51-3 


59. I have already referred to the satisfactory receipts from Post 
Office Cash Certificates in the current year and to the practical ex- 
tinction of Treasury Bills issued to the public. 1 want to draw 
special attention to ihree further points in thefe figures, the amount 
of our proposed Rupee borrowings, the position in regard to _our 
sterling remittances, and the absence -of any provision lor new sterling 
borrowing. The last is a very satisfactory feature in view of the 
onerous obligations for the fu'ure which the provision of interest and 
sinking fund on external debt involves. 1 must, however, remind the 
Hoose that our Ways and Means Budget figures are necessarily illus- 
trative rather than exact and m particular 1 must net be taken as 
saying that in no circumstances will the Government of India borrow 
abroad during 1924-25 Something murt depend on the relative ccst 
of borrowing Inside and outside India. But all indications point to 
our being able to meet all our capital requirements and all our 
sterling requirements in 1924-25 without issuing any external Joan. 

60. Moieover, we hope to achieve Uus while at the same time 
reducing onr demands on the matket in India, where, thanks to the 
reduction of our total requirements for new capital, we expect to be 
able to limit ourselves to a rupee loan oi not more than 20 crores 
as against the total of 24 crores in 1923* We are assisted in reach- 
ing these fesults by having built up during 1923-24 a large reserve 
^pinst our sterling needs ouring 1424-25. Our total purchases of 
sterling, whether by purchases in India or by sales of rupees in the 
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form of Council Dxmlts in London, during 1923*24, ore estimate 1 t> 
amount to £*6| million. Daring the bummer we drew £$,&50.ox> in 
sterling from the Paper Currency Reserve againsc paymenc into the 
Reserve in India. Ou the other hand, in order to take a I vantage of 
the more attractive rates at which sterling has been obtainable daring 
the wiute r months and at the same time to do ^something to mitigate 
stringency in the Money Market, we have remitted no less tnan 1 1 
crores to Loodon against issues of Paper Currency in India. We shall 
mart the year 1924*25 with ^24 millions in sterling securities in the 
Psper Currency Reserve, all cf which we can, if necessary, apply 
towards meeting our sterling outgoings. Bat if conditions are at all 
similar in the winter of 19*4-25 to those which prevailed thh year, 
we may have to replace tome of the amount so applied during the 
summer ia order to meet the requirements of the .Indian Money 
Maikec in the winter. We have, therefore, assumed a net dratt on 
these sterling reserves of £10 mi lion. The Ways and Means figures 
given above ignore, ic wilt be noticed, any revenue surplus in iviag* 
25, and they are subject to modification in the light of the final 
decision as to the use ot thac surplus. 

FINAL PROPOSALS. 

61. This brings me back to the problem of what to do with our 
surplus. It is one of . the ironies of fate that the boon which a 
Finance Member most desires — a Budget surplus — is frequently the 
cause of more embarrassment to him than anything else. Hj has 
first to examine carefully .whether he can safely give away any part 
of bit surplus without laying up a store of trouble to. future years. 
We do not want to remit taxation or give away a part of the 
Provincial contributions this year and then be faced with the necessity 
of imposing additions' taxation next year or the year after. How do 
we stand in this respect? When the 1923-24 Budget was frame 1 we 
doubted our ability to effect within the year all the retrenchments 
which we had under consideration. We were justifiably ia doubt 
whether our revenue estimate were not unduly sanguine. We managed 
just to balaoce our Budget on psper, and though it is still doubtful 
whether the ordinary revenue will quite cover the ordinary expenditure, 
we have at any rate reached equilibrium. But we # attained our 
balaoce tbia year only by special cuts in certain direction « which 
could not poasibily be recurrent. 1 have already explained the way 
in which this use of non-recurrent savings affects the comparison 
between the Military budgets for 1923-24 and 1924-25. In the case 
of the Railways, we made an even less satisfactoiy saving which was 
not merely non-recurring but involved the postponement ot urgently 
necessary works of rehabilitation. The cut in Programme Reveoue 
Expenditure* in 1923-24, justifiable a? it was in all the circumstances, 
makes it all the more necessary that money should be lound in 
1924-25. la 1923-24, therefore, even if our paper surplus had been 
more assured, it would have* been an unthinkable act of improvidence 
to have given up any part of the Provincial contributions. We need 
not perhaps Atop to consider whether it would have been proper 
to give away to the provinces the proceeds of a tax not agreed to 
by the House. 

62. The Budget for 1924-25 as it stands gives os, 1 am happy 
'o assure the House, a sounder basis on which to build. 1 must ad- 
mit that the estimates of Revenue are still experimental. This is in- 
evitable in the present disturbed state of the world. If our estimate 
df Customs revenue is a little more cautious than in 1923*24. cheie 
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are reasons (or thinking that our estimate ot Income-tax receipts in 
Z924-25 may be optimistic. But on tbe expenditure sde 0 tbeie are 
no such latge non-rccurrent cuts as disturbed the prospects a year 
ago. and we a>e justified in looking forward to tbe early disappear- 
ance of special war «and terminal charges, though 1 have warned tbe 
House that tbe charge for surplus officers may be rather larger in 
1925-26 than in 1944-25. Our Railway Budget wi l, 1 hope, be established 
bum henceforward on sound commercial principles. Our provision for 
ctbt is, as 1 have shown, not unsatisfactory. Urgently desirable ex- 
ptndituie on mw works is still postponed for financial reasons, but 
this at any rate is what 1 can call optional expenditure. We must 
not, indeed, forget that a poor monsoon is due before long. On the 
other band, a tea) improvement in trade would apprec ably increase 
the yield from our existing taxation. We have, moreover, to remem- 
ber that a contribution of 63 lakhs will be due from Bengal in 
1925.26. All things ccnsidered, we are justified in regarding the sur- 
plus < A 3*36 ciores as a real surplus, and I come back to the two 
claimants which the House . will, I feel 'sure, agree to be the only 
possib.e one-, the Provincial contributions and the Salt Tax. 

63. llicre is one important distinction between these alternatives. 
If we retain taxation at its present figure and give- away our surplus 
in whole 01 in part to the Provincial Governments,* we can face the 
>ear 1925-26 with some hope not merely of again achieving a balance 
but with the brighter expectation that some further reductions in 
expenditure or tome normal growth in the yield of our. existing sources 
oi income will again give us a small surplus, If, however, we were to 
reduce the salt tax 10 Rs. 2-4-0 per maund, we have an initial 
deficiency of 416 crores to face in 1925-26. The receipts in 1924-25 
would be abnormal partly because dealers would at once replenish 
their depleted stocks it tlie duty were reduced to Rs. 1-4-0 and partly 
because we give the dealers six months' credit. For the first five 
months ot 1924-25, we shall in any case be collecting some revenue at the 
rate of Rs. 2-8-0 a maund. A reduction to Rs. 1-4-0 in the 1944-25 
Budget would not, therefore, have its full effect on our figures till 
1925-26. The same would be true of a reduction 10 some intermediate 
figure, though: of course to a smaller extent. 

64. One further objection to a reduction of the Salt Duty is 

that, as 1 have already shown, tbe hope that the enhanced rate would 
endure for one year only has induced dea’ers to run down their stocks 
and they have thus to a great Sfctent managed to evade payment of 
the full duty. It is believed that they cannot reduce stocks much 
further, a decision by this House to retain the duty at Rs. 2-8 would 
make them give up hope of pocketing the special profits which they 
have been trying to secure. 'I hey would gradually rep’enish their 
stocks and the Exchequer would no longer fail to obtain its due 
revenue, if tbe tax is reduced to K$. 1-4, they will certainly succeed 
in retaining for themselves part of what they ought to have paid 
to the Government and will not pass on the whole benefit to the 

consumer. 

65. 1 know that many in this House regard reduction of the Salt 
Tax from a standpoint which includes wider considerations than those 
which are purely financial and economic, l am authorised to say that 
choice will be left to the House. We are not, as last year, confront- 
ed by tbe vital distinction between a Budget which balances and a 
Budget which does not. 

06. But are the * economic objections to the salt duty so great as 

to justify the House in giving up this recurrent source of revenue at 
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a tims when the Provincial contribution! remain unreduced, and the 
needs of the Provinces are as great as they are to-day? We have a 
sum of over 9 crores between us and a Budget which balances 
without the assistance of the Provincial contributions. If we reduce 
the Salt Tax to Ks. 1-4, we are in truth proclaiming to the Provinces 
that neither in 1924-25 nor in *925-26 can we offer them any certain 
prospect oi relief. We are at the same time postponing indefinitely 
the date at whLh we can foresee any reasonable possibility of 
reducing other onerous taxes o increasing our expenditure on bene- 
ficial services, it is a message ot despair to all those who are 
looking to expenditure, whether by the Central Government or by the 
Provincial Governments, tor the amelioration of the conditions ot life, 
and for improved educational and sanitary services, throughout India. 

67. Let not the House deceive itself. We Certainly hope for pro- 
gressive reduction in our Military expenditure, for progressive improve- 
ment in the yield of our existing sources of revenue We hope too 
that the Committee on Taxation will be able, in due course, to re- 
commend imporran improvements in the machinery and scope of our 
taxation system, so that it may be possible for India to raise in 
taxation an amount equal to what she raises to-day at les 9 sacrifice 
to the tax payer. But the results of this inquiry can hardly be avail- 
able in time for the 1925-26 Budget, and the improvements iq our 
position for which we may look owing to reduced expenditure and 
increased yield from existing taxes, can hardly do much more in 
1925-26 than fill the gap oi over two crores created by the loss of 
salt revenue. We have once again explored with exhaustive care the 
practicability of alternative taxation, and we are unable to recom- 
mend any alternative. We cannot, as 1 have already shown, afford 
to contemplate reduction of the Provincial contributions by postpone- 
ments of inevitable expenditure or by any devices, even if they were 
available, which will merely improve the appearance of one year's 
Budget by laying up trouble for the next. And we cannot return *o 
the era of unbalanced Bndgets. The choice is. clear and unambiguous. 
We can, if we like, reduce the salt tax. to Ks. 1-4 but by so doing 
we do a definite dis-service to the true interests of India's finance 4. 

68. But, it may be said, is there not a middle way ? A reduc- 
tion' to Re. 1-4 costs us 3*32 crores in 1924-25 and a further 216 
ciores in 1925-26, making a total loss oi 5-48 crores in 1925-26. 
Thereafter, allowing for normal growth in yield, the annual recurrent 
loss is in the neighborhood of 0 crores. A reduction’ to Rs. 2 per 
maund involves a loss in 1924-25 of Rs. 1*82 crores and little more 
in 1925-26. — With the salt tax 1 fixed at R«. 2 per maund by the 
verdict of this House, the disturbing factors which have upset the cal- 
culations in 1923-24 in regard to. issues of salt would be eliminated, 
and though the dealers would, it is to he feared, succeed in making 
some of the special prefits which they have had in view in reducing 
their stocks, their gains would not &a. sp appreciable as would result 
from a reduction to Re. 1-4. A reduction Of the salt duty to Rt. 2 
per maund would still leave us with a surplus of 154 lakhs in 192 j- 
25 and the extra loss in 1925-26 is so small that we could afford 
to ignore it. Even though on purelv financial and economic -grounds 
they may be doubtful of the desirability of reducing taxation in face 
of. the claims of the Provinces lor reduction of their contributions, are 
the Government not prepared to adopt this middle course ? 

69. After full consideration of all the special circumstances, the 
Government of India have decided not to ask the House to continue 
the aairduty of Rs. 2-8 a maund. But in view of- their repeated 
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pledges 6 n the subject of * the Provinciml contributions, and still more 
because they are convinced that even . the poorest* Indian— and, 
perhaps the poorest most of ail — will benefit far more by the main<- 
tenance of sound finances in the Central Government, and by a 
beginning of a reduction in the Provincial contributions, they have 
decided that the middle course is the right course. They .propose to 
divide the surplus between the two claimants. 

70. The recommendation of the Government of India therefore is, 
and 1 desire to make it clear to the House that this recommendation 
is made alter full consultation with the Secretary of State and with 
his full approval and support, that out ol the surplus of 3*36 crores 
a sum of i-Bz be applied to reducing the salt tax from Rs. 2-b-o 
per maund to Rs. 2 per maund and that a sum of Rs. 1*50 crores 
be applied to a reduction of the Provincial contributions. This will 
give immediate relief to four provinces, it will reduce the contribu- 
tion of Madras from 348 lakhs to 268 lakhs. It will reduce the 
contribution of the Punjab by 38 lakhs, from 175 lakhs to 137 lakhs. 
The contribution of the United Pi evinces will be reduced from 240 
lakhs to 210 lakhs, a reduction oi 30 lakhs. Burma will get a small 
reduction of 2 lakhs on its contribution of 64 lakhs. 

71. 1 do not wish to appeal to provincial particularism. We 
here represent the whole of India. As 1 said a few weeks ago, 
borrowing the words of the Honouiable Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya, Ibis is a national question and should be looked at . from a 
rational standpoint. Ibe Devolution Rules prescribe the pi epor lions 
id which each province's conti ibu cion is 10 be reduced as money 
bcccmes available. Ibe pi ovitces named are the first to get relief. 
But ** well begun is I elf done." The tom of the otfaeis came next, 
and their pi r sprit of 1 a uction is brought so much the nearer by the 
(leaving away if piior claims. But more important still ia the in- 
tevest of Jrdia as a whole in making a beginning in dealing with this 
tinning sore oi the Picvircial contributions, This House, m the first 
year of its life, has an cppoitunity oi helping to make goed the 
financial baris cf the Refoims ncm lack of which many of the diffi- 
culties of the last three years have sprung. Ibe Government of India 
a»k the c< -operation of tie Assembly in enablingf them so to manage 
the firsnns ot the couutiy that tLe way may be clear for constitu- 
tional picgiesB unhampered by any impediments arising from financial 
disorders. 
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STATEMENT II. 


Calculation of th§ ntt contribution from Jtailway* to Goner A Hmnms in 1924*5 . 

(See paragraph 41 of speech.) 

(Figures in thousands of rupees.) 

Revised Estimate, 
1923-24. 


A. — (i) Capital at charge, all lines 

Deduct— 

(a) for strategic lines . . . . 26,50,37 

(b) for capital contributed by Indian States 

aod Railway Companies . . . . 74 *9° >40 

(ii) Capita] at charge, commercial lines. • 

(ui) Contribution at five-sixths of 1 per cent. 

B. — (i) Gross traffic receipts, aU lines 

Deduct — Receipts, strategic lines . . 

(ii) Gross traffic receipts, commercial lines 

(iii) Working expenses, all lines 
Deduct— Expenses, strategic lines 

(iv) Working expenses, commercial lines 

(v) Share of surplus profits paid to Indian States and Railway 

Companies 


(vi) Net receipts, commercial lines [ (ii) minus (iv) and (v) ) . . 
Add— Subsidized Companies, Government share of surplus 

profits 

(vii) Total net receipts .. •• .. •• 

<viii) Interest on capital at charge, all lines 

Deduct — I nterest, strategic lines 

(ix) Interest on capital at charge, commercial lines 

(x) (a) Interest portion of annuities in purchase of railways 
(b) interest on capital contributed by Indian States and 

Railway Companies 

(xi) Total interest charges, commercial lines 

(xii) Land and subsidy ... . . . . 

(xiii) Miscellaneous Railway expenditure 

(xiv) Total (xi), (xii) and (xiii) 

(xv) Net gain from commercial* Knes (vii) minus (xiv) 

(xvi) Contribution at five-sixths of 1 per cent, on capital at charge 
( A (iii) ] . . . . . . 

(xvii) Surplus profits 
(xviii) One-fifth of surplus profits 

(xix) Total contribution l (xvi) plus (xviii) ] 

(xx) Deduct— 

(a) loss in working strategic lines . . 30,94 

(b) interest on capital ai charge, strategic lines 1,01,76 


(xxi) Net contribution 


M5.80.91 


1,01,40,77 

5.41*40,14 

4 . 53.67 
94,22,02 

L 97.23 

92,24,79 
60,96,00 
2,2 ,17 
58,67,83 

I 11,4* 
59.79,2 5 
32,45*54 

23.27 

32,68,81 

17 . 37.96 
I 01,76 
10,36,22 
3 11.34 

3.»*.79 
22,5935 
74 * 
16,72 

22,83,48 

9*8533 

4 . 53.67 
5 . 31 . 0 * 

1.06,33 

3.60,00 


2,32,7° 

4 . 27 . 3 ° 


Note. — the contribution will in future years be calculated ou the actual 
results of the penultimate year's working; bnt in 1924-25, the year 
inception' of the new system, on the results of the working in 1923-24. The 
net contribution of 4.27,30 showh in this statement is therefore subject to 
adjustment when the actuals of 1943-24 are known. 




STATEMENT lit 

Ctmptrim */ tkt cmthhUkm from Jtaiiwept to Ommol tintnwu m tkt poor 
1994 96 undtr tkt promt and propotti (irparatum) tptJtmt. 

(•>'** paragraph 41 of ■ peach.) 


Present system. 

Badge* Bftiewta l#24-*5. 
(i> Grow traffic receipts ... 97,06,1*2 
Deduct— 

(a) Woiklng Ex- 

penars ....66,68,04 

(b) Share of Bar- 
plat Profits paid 
to Indian St at* a 
and Railway 

Companies ... 1,14,87 67.82.9j 
(ii) Net receipts ... ... 29,24,01 

(til) Subsidised Companies, Gov- 
ernment share of surplus 
profits ... ... 25,92 

(iv) Total net receipts ... 29,49.98 

(?) (a) Interest on capital 

at charge ... 19,18,05 
(b) Interest portion 
of annuities «n 


(Figures in thousands of rupees.) 
Proposed system. 

Budget Estimate 1924.25. 

(i) Gross traffic receipts ... 97,06,92 
Deduct— 

(a) Working Ex- 
penses ... 65,23,04 

(b) Share rf Sur- 
plus Profits paid 
to Indian Statts 
and Railway 

Companies ... 1,14,87 66.37,91 

(ii) Net receipts ... ...80.69,01 

(iii) Subsidised Companies, Gov- 

ernment share of surplus 
profits ... ... 25.92 

(iv) -Total net Tcceipta ... 30,94,93 

(v) (s) Interest on capital 

at charge ... 19,18,05 
(b) Interest p rt>cn 
of annuities m 


pa rebate of rail- 
ways ... 2,97,56 

(c) Interest on capital 
contributed by 
Indian States 
and Railway 
Companies ... 2,b0,09 

* 24,95,70 

(v|) Land nnd mbsMy ... .. 16,00 

(vu) Miscellaneous Railway expen- 

ditare ... . ... 22 45 

(viii) Total (v), (vi) and (fit) ... 25.34 15 

(iv) Net contribution from Rail- 
waya to General revenues 
[ (iv) MINUS (viii) ] 4.15,78 


purchase of rail- 
ways ... 2,97,56 

(c) Interest on capital 
contributed by 
ludiau States 
and Bailway 
Cotnpaniis ... 2 80,09 

24,95,70 

(ri) Land and subsidy 16,C0 

(yn) MisctllaneooH Railway expeu 

ditnre ... .. 22,45 

(viii) Railway reserves ... .. 1,33,48 

(ix) Total (?) (vi), (vii) and(viii) .. 26.67,63 
(z) Net contribution Iron Kail 

ways to General revenues 
[ (i?) MihUe (is) ] ... 4,27,80 


Note. — The figures tor Working Expenses is 2,4 5,00 less under the 
proposed (separation) system than under the present system, because:— 

(i) As an integral part ot the proposed system the allocation of expen- 
diture on renewals between Capital and Revenue will be revised ; 
and with the revised allocation 1,15,00 is expected to be charged 
to Capital v~xt year, which, under the present system, must be 
charged *°"" r ‘ ,, enue. Sn 

(ii) Under the present system 30, lakhs must be charged to Wowing 
Expenses next year, in order to write down to market prices the 
value of stores in stock, and to write ofl out of Revenue the loss 
involved in the sale of surplus and obsolete stores. Under the 
proposed (separation) system, this charge will be met from the 
R ail way r eser ves. 

It will be observed that tbli figures of 1,45*00 la the equivalent of (1) the 
Increase of 11.5s in the contribution expected to be made from Railways to 
General revenues under the proposed (separation) system, and (2) the amount 
°* *♦ 33 * 4 ® expected to be carried to Railway reserves. 
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(jeneral Discussion on the Budget 

On MARCH 5th the Assembly met lor the general discussion of 
the. Budget. The target of criticisms was the Military Budget and the 
Salt Duty. Khan Bahadur Sharfraz Khan opened the discussion, and 
Mr. Sbanmukham Chetty followed him. Liberals and Independents 
atone took the leading part. And although Swarajists as a whole 
wetos. neutral, three speakers bn their behalf, Mr. Ranga Iyer, Mr. 
Jamnkdas Mehta, and Mr. A. N. Dutt expressed their view-point 
towards the close of the debate. Mr. RANGA IYER said that it was a 
British Budget with a British character, a budget for England's 

prosperity and also slightly for. India's good but only through 
the English channel. There was in it taxation imposed without listen- 
ing to the representatives o| the people. Since tbe British came to India* 
India's doors had been thrown open to exploiters by adopting free trade 
and her industry killed and all : her money sunk in foreign markets by 
purchasing foreign goods. This injustice had been confessed by some 
far-sighted statesmen like Lord Randolph Churchill in 1886. He asked, 
was there any change to-day ? The certification of the Salt Tax had 
•shown that autocracy was as supreme as ever. Lora *01iv.er had 
himself admitted that there could be no taxation without representa- 
tion and as under the existing system there was no real representa- 
tion because Government was not responsible to the Legislature, they 
could not vote the budget in the name of the people. 

Mr. JAMNADAS MEHTA did' not enunciate any principle but put 
down details that unless the Military Budget which, both secret and 
open, amounted to eighty crores instead of sixty was reduced to 
thirty crores, unless Provincial Contributions, Salt Tax and Cotton 
Excise were wiped off the Indian budget, at least Swarajists, could 
never vote for the budget. 

The criticism of Moderates ranged between mik} and bitter. All 
Were unanimous in fayouiing the Salt-Tax at Rs. 1-4. Mr. Ranga- 
chariar and Sir Chimanlal* SETALVAD < took Government to task for 
ignoring the Assembly's opinion and certifying Salt Tax. Sir Chimantal 
said that the SAlt Tax had not helped Government but had thrown 
the Libemls who had stood by Government to the wolves (meaning 
Swarajists). Mr. Ranga Iyer however said that the real reason of the 
liberals' defeat at tbe last election was the Liberals' support of the 
repressive campaign. Sir Purushotamdas and Sir Chimanlai asked the 
Government as to why it could not use the windfall oi 472 lakhs last 
year and they both dwelt at length on the scandals of Indian money 
being sacrificed in the disputes, of several crores outstanding between 
India and tbe War office, and also in respect of those already 
settled they urged, safeguarding of India's interests. Equally vehement 
was Sir Purushottamdas* onslaught in demanding protection to the 
Steel Industry before the session concluded. He spoke in tbe bitterest 
language of the verdict of the country if by delay Government killed 
the steel industry. Sir Purushotamdas also exposed the jugglery 
which the Finance Member had resorted to in balancing his 
budget. He said the Budget was a deficit budget because the interest 
oa Paper Currency Reserve which required special Legislative sanction 
had been included in tbe budget ! 

Mr. RANGACHARIAR while congratulating the Finance Member on 
some apod points of tbe budget said that the decrease in Salt revenue 
was due to. poverty of the people. Madras, he said, would not be 
ediah in the matter of the provincial contribution with that high 
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•alt dsty of Ri. a* He hoped the Government would lake a lesaon 
after tho Howlatt Act and the certification of the Salt-tax that when- 
ever they spurned and defied popular opinion, they were wrong 
dearly pmd for it. He warned Government not to repeat the mistake. 
Further, his objections to the budget was not so much for its com- 
missions as for some serious omissions. No important information can 
be gathered from it. For instance, how many yards of yarn- were 
they consuming per head in the average? Whether it had gone up 
or down ? How many persons paid Income-tax ? What was the daily 
average income of Indians ? and so on. With profound sarcasm he 
said that the Government staff which was kept busy ransacking what 
Pt. Malaviya had said so long ago as 1909 and what the Bombay 
Chronicle had once said about Mr. Patel — matters which seemed to 
give Sir Malcolm an unholy glee in studying and bringing forward— 
could be far better employed in collecting useful informations such as 
he asked. 

H. E. the COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF rose early in the debate 
anticipating a heavy attack on the military policy, and spoke at great 
length. He emphatically asserted that fighting troops had been reduced 
by eighteen thousand in British ranks and nineteen thousand 
in Indian ranks. He, as Commander-in-Chief. shall never take 
responsibility for the defence of India with any further reduction 
in that strength although he would do bis best to economise in 
other directions. Lord Kawlinson complacently forgot that what was 
urged by Indian members was not so * much reduction in fighting 
strength as replacement by cheap Indian soldier of the jcostly Britisher. 
Secondly Indians feel that military strength is still kept at war 
strength and not peace strength obviously because of the distrust 
of the Indians. He however asserted that Indians were not dis- 
trusted because fifty pet cent of the strength in artillery, for instance, 
was Indian who were employed as drivers, gunners, etc. This caused 
a roar of laughter which apparently took the Commander-in-Chief by 
surprise. Several questions came to which he did not reply and asked 
for notice. Thereupon Mr. K. C. Roy asked a very pertinent question 
as to whether any commissions were granted to Indians in these artil- 
lery technical services. The Commander-in-Chief replied in the affirma- 
t ve but he did not Beem to have fully caught the question because 
Indians are not taken into these services. The Commander-in-Chief 
feeing his position weak at once confessed that the question of com- 
missioned ranks was of vital importance to India, but that its satis- 
factory solution depended on education alone, because modem warfare 
was scientific and complicated. Lord Rawlinson then got hold of a 
statement made by Mr. Pal during the debate on Dominion Status 
that within a decade lndianisation of the Army should be made good. 
He said it took twenty-five years to make a Colonel and it had taken 
forty years to make their Commander-in-Chief. Did India mean to 
take less time to produce Indians for those ranks? (Several voices 
leplied in the negative). The Commander-in-Chief thought he had won 
his point but be did not know that what was in th£ mind; of 
members was that the course of training was undoubtedly to be 
undergone but that a beginning must be made aud that the beginning 
had not yet been made. They only wanted a beginning r»nd would 
abide by the period. The Commander- in-Chiei's speech left the same 
impression which the Home Member's speech bad recently created that 
Government brings forward our Military backwardness not to remedy it 
but to hold it up for redicnle and as a handle to check further con- 
stitutional advance. 
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Cm Mitch Bih 1b* dvcunion cm th* b%ig*t was ratmmcd. 

Dr. GOUR asked : Who bad the majority : Govt, with iti veto, 
or the Legislature ? la the H. of C. it bad been stated that a por- 
tion ol British Army was stationed in India to relieve the British taxpayer. 
What had happened to the Esher Recommendations ? He asserted tbat so 
long as the Secretary ol State who was reponsible for bolding op the 
Army fndianisation was there to over-ride the Government of India 
he saw no hope of a reduction of the Army expenditure which was 
sapping the Indian Exchequer. He then denounced tbe^ Salt Tax and 
said tbat the falling off in the expected r* venue was the strongest 
evidence that it should be abolished. 

Mr. PILCHER, the Die-bard Anglo-Indian, who followed Dr. Gour 
made, in the course of a delectable speech condemning Indian view- 
points of the Budget, a severe stricture on Lord Olivier** remarks on the 
iniquity of the Salt Tax. 

Mr. Burdon, who followed after a few more speeches, made a 
lengthy statement on the Army policy of the Govt. 

Phndit MAD AN MOHAN MALAV1YA criticised the administra- 
tion under the heads Finance, Army, Commerce, Public Works 
and Home Departments, and concluded his speech with an appeal 
tor an effective change in the system of Government. Otherwise, 
he told the Government that they must be prepared to carry on the 
administration without the moral support of the Assembly. Referring 
to the Finance Department, he bitterly complained about the policy of 
ever-increasing expenditure, while there had not been a corresponding 
growth in the average income per head of the population. Alter 
alluding to the Salt Tax and its Certification by the Viceroy, Pandit 
Malaviya said that after the War, people expected that the taxation 
imposed during extraordinary times would be removed; but their hopes 
were frustrated and more taxes had been imposed. The Government 
had not placed the Currency question on a sound basis, nor had they 
established a State Bank with facilities in every District and Taluq. 
As regards the Army, Pandit Malaviya strongly pleaded for the im- 
mediate disbandment of the 27,000 British troops at present employed 
tor internal securily, which was a matter for the ordinary police and 
not for the military. In India there was greater peace and otder than 
in any other councry. What was wanted was m large National policy, in 
which some schools in the country "would be required, as in England, to 
select suitable lads for the Army and/ give them the necessary train- 
ing, but the situation at present was very disappointing with one Debra 
Dun College with 70 students 1 ! ! Alluding to the proposed sepaxat on 
of Railway Finances from General Finance be said tbat India could 
.not forget that so many as 800 crores of the taxpayers* money had 
beefi spent on railways during the last several decades. A good deal 
of saving could be made in Railway expenditure, if the rolling stock 
was manufactured in India, and this could not be done without help- 
ing iron and steel works in India. The Pandit urged the Government 
to set apart fi ty crores for the purpose. In this connection, the 
Pandit gave his support to the proposed policy of protection 
to the Tata lion and Steel works, and urged Government to ' publish 
the . recommendations of the Tariff Board and act upon them without 
delay, as otherwise it would be a great disaster to the Tatas. Pro* 
taction was also needed to other industries, and the cotton excise 
duty or, if that could not be done, to increase the import duty on 
cotton without which, he said, it was impossible for India to compete 
with energetic Japan. As regards toe Public Works Department, .the 
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speaker referred to what he called the criminal waste of public money 
on new Delhi and urged the appointment of a Committee to go into 
the matter. Lastly, he referred to the Home Department, 

criticised it as a mismanaged Department. He asked the Govern- 
ment to start with a clean state by releasing all those who had 
been imprisoned during tthe last few years under the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, under the Seditious Meetings Act and under such 
other measures. Cone u ling he said: "Remember that a change has 

come in India. You must recognise the change iu the Assembly. 
Here, we, in the Assembly, are anxious to co-operate with you. and 
treat with you. Are you. on your part, witling to co-operate with ns 
by orderin ' the release of ai those who have deed imprison 3d in the 
name ert law and order ? We want our grievances to bs settled 
before we vote the supply. Unless there is an early effective change 
in the system of Government . 1 tell the Government that they must 
be prepared to carry on the administration without the moral support 
of those who have come here.” 

Mr. HARCHANDRAl Vi SHIM DAS also attacked the Salt duty, and 
in the matter ot the Military imposition said that they should follow 
a more humanising policy such as agriculture, roads and education on 
the frontier than the policy of constant military preparedness. 

Mr. JINN AH confined his observations to military expenditure. He 
said that the question of the strength of the fighting troops must no 
doubt be determined by the Commander-In-Chief, but he asked wbetl er 
the saving suggested by doing away wiib the British tioope could not 
be effected without in any way affecting the fighting troops. 

Secondly, by the increase of Indian troops in the place of the British, 
a considerable raving could be effected. Mr. Jinnah quoted Mr. Kamsay 
MacDonald's writings to show that halt of the Army in India was for 
Imperial purpose; and must be paid out of the Imperial Exchequer. 
Then, again, he said that there were 1,078 officers in the Indian 

portion of the Army in India, and if they were to proceed at the 
rate of ten cadets a year, hew long would it take to completely 

Indianise the Army? When would the time come? (voices "Never”). 
Mr. Jinnah said that the present scheme was negligible and the 
selection of cadets was confined to men whose family history was 
looked into. 

lie would like to see an Indian sitting by the Commander-m- 
Chiel'8 side to see that the Indian Army was made a really National 
Army. Unfortunately, the Government of India Act did not permit 
it, and he hoped that the Act would soon be changed. He 
poioted out that he wanted the army in India on the dominion 
model. On the one band, indiaoisation of the Commissioned ranks 
of the Army must proceed, and on the other hand, the territorial 

Army must be developed to make it a really effective line of 
defence, which would give opportunity t'j all classes ol Indians to 
take part in defence. So far, efforts in connection with the Territorial 
Uorce had been very unsatisfactory, and very slow. Mr. Jinnah said 
that if Lord Rawlioson was naUy the Commander-in-chief of the 
Assembly, he ought to very earnestly devote himself to the task ot 
evolving a definite scheme in respect of iudiau isauon and not make 
India wait lor aoo years by the recruitment oi teo cadets a year. 

The Commander-in-chief explained that two hi ndred years had 
been apparently calculated on the basis that ten cadetef would be 
taken for all time to come. On the other hand, he had recently 
sanctioned an increase of students at Debra Dun College in order to 

able to increase the number of cadets. 
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Mr. Jinnah welcomed It, bat miked the Commander-In-Chief and 
Government to make an earnest endeavour to come with a definite 
scheme, making a substantial beginning and not a mere eye-wash. 

Tbs Govsbmmdi t Rbply 

After Mr. Jinnah had spoken, Sir BASIL BACKETT stood up and 
addressed the House lor 40 minutes. There was a definite responsibility 
placed before this House in coming to a decision as to how to make 
proper use of the surplus ol three hundred and thirty six lakhs. It 
was only Mr. Shanmukanr Chettiar who suggested an alternative 
method of meeting the situation if the Salt-Tax was to be brought 
down, and that was by debiting to capital 180 lakhs of railway an- 
nuities. On the other hand. Pundit Malaviya had treated this House 
to one hour's eloquent flow of incorrect statements, which the House 
was now getting accustomed to, but there was no practical proposal of 

meeting the situation if the Salt-Tax was reduced to one rupee and 

four annas per maund. No doubt, the Pandit hod referred to the 
imposition . of an increased, import duty' on cotton goods, but the 
effect of such an imposition would, according to Sir Basil Blackett, be 
Six times the cost to the average Indian villager. Then, Sir Basil 
Blackett quoted figures to show that the military . expenditure was not 
increasing, but slowly decreasing, his figures showing a decrease of 
some 5 crores in three years in a total of 65 crores I! 

The real problem was to increase India's prosperity by way 

of more money properly spent, so said the finance Member. 

If the Government was to spend mere money on beneficial 

services, they must have the support of the representatives 

of the peipie. and that was one of the things which the 

Reforms Act brought within India’s reach. If the Salt Tax was 

not reduced to one Rupee and 4 annas, and maintained at a 
Rupees, then the Government would be able to invest the proceeds in 
education, sanitation, and other services 1 ! 1 This war not an argument 
meant to catch votes* but was placed in all earnestness and sincerity, 
and in the interest of India, if the Salt Tax was not put at Rs. 2 
per maund, there would be no relief in Provincial Contributions. 
As regards - the "windfall” which bad been criticised, the Finance 

Member said that tills windfall was seen last year. It was on 

the tree, but fell only this year. Government wan not in a position 
to make any reduction in 1$6 cotton excise duty this year. Pro- 
ceeding, Sir Basil Blackett referred to the criticisms of Lord 

Olivier's reference in the House of Lords to the Salt Tax and 
the support of the Salt Duty at Rs. 2 per maund. Obviously, 
Lord Olivier was explaining to the House of Lords the reasons for 

what he described as tbe general feeling expressed in India. It was, 
therefore, very unfair that the Secretary of State should be accused in 
this House of stabbing the Government of India in the back without the 
opportunity of defence being put up in its behalf, but since realising 
the things that had been said about Lord Olivier, the Government of 
India made a special request to tbe Secretary of State as to what 
ilia intention was in that matter, and he had explained in the way 
he (Sir Basil) had just stated. 

Mr! Patel asked: Will the Finance Member lay on the table a 
copy of the telegram he sent to the Secretary of State ? To this Sir 
Bos l replied: "I do not propose to lay anything on the table » 
much to the amusement of the House. 

The general discussion on the Budget having concluded the Sense ad’ 
jounced for voting on specific demands to the 10th March . 



Voting on the Budget 

Refusal to Grant Supplies 

MARCH 10TB 19*4 

On MARCH ioth the greet Budget debate ea the voting os 
demands wee held. The Assembly met at xx a.m. amidst tense 
excitement with above 120 members present— a record attendance 
during the session. The result ot the votings was a lorgegone conclusion, 
as the Rationalists by a three-fourths majoiity had decided to refuse 
the first demand. The Swarajists and the Government side were 
equally matched, and 7 Independents, whom neither party claimed, 
held the key to the situation. 

When question time was over, all eyes turned to Pt. Nehru, but 
to the surprise of many Dr. Gour rose. He asked a question of which 
be had given private notice to the Home Member. He drew attention 
to the special cable in the 1 Stats sm am* stating that a Cabinet Commit* 
tee had been set up to consider Indian affairs and to consult the members 
of the Secretary of Stab's Council. He drew attention to the state- 
ment in tbe 'Daily Hekald’ that members of Parliament would, be con- 
sulted and representative' of Indian opinion would be allowed to 
submit their views. He also asked for information regarding the func- 
tions of this Committee, the scope of its enquiry, and as tb whst 
steps the Government had taken to institute their departmental enquiries. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey said that he bad agreed to answer tbe ques- 
tion becausp the Assembly might be interested in the matter, even 
though he was not able to give a very full and satisfactory answer. 
Tbe news that a Cabinet Committee bad been formed was correct 
and he had cabled tbe Secretary of State for further information. 
As for tbe power of consultation by that Committee, be did nob 
possess any information about it. Ibe Cabinet Committee was already 
in operation. As soon ss he received information about its scope 
and procedure, he would communicate it to the House. 

When this question was being discussed seme thought that it was 
Inspired, and that it was a new dodge of Sir Malcolm to divide the 
nationalist votes in the Assembly by ho ldi n g np false hopes of a 
Cabinet Committee. A stream of questions at once poured in from 
alt aides. Sir Malcolm Haley was answerless, ss he bad asked for more 
details which bad not yet come. But four questions cleared the issue. 
Mr. Chamanlal asked whether it was not the part of the general 
policy of Labour to set up committees attached to all departments. 
"That aay be so" — said the Home member. 

Mr. Pal asked : was that committee going to abrogate the Home 
SMabef’i Departmental enquiry 'committee ? 

'Certainly not* was Sir Malcolm's emphatic reply. 

•Would it undertake revision of the Govt, of India Act*, asked Mr. 
Jinuah. The Home member con fe sse d that he was a drying wed and 
had nothin* more to give. 

Bsadit Moti Lai thereupon pricked the bubble and asked the 
Home member to divulge the teat of the Government's cable to the 
Secy, of State. Tbe Home Member said that they had cabled for 
in formation, in view of the budget d tcuieior. 

This reply gave the clearest indication that the Government had 
tried to see if another bait could be thrown to divert the votes of 
those who were Ie*s waxy of the Govt's methods. However Dr* Gour 
and Mr. Pal suggested the postponement of the debate till the reply 
sms received but Sir Malcolm opposed adjournment and did not 
promlee further 'reply within three dayt. 

S4 
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DEMAND UNDER “CUSTOMS**. 

Sir CHARLES 1NNES next moved for a demand lor fitem of 
over Rs. 71.84.000 under the bead 'Customs'. 

In view of the feet that the policy of total refusal of gaeate 
was going to be d focussed. Dr. Goar moved for an adjournment "of the 
debate for three days within which tims, be thought, a reply might 
come from the Secretary of State. 

The Home Member made it plain that the despatch of a reply 

rested with the Secretary, and that he did not think it would come 

within three days. 

The President said that he could not accept the motion, bar 
Members woo d have another chance when the voting on the Finance 
Bill comes. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey, referring to the notices of reduction, pointed 
ant that as motions for omission had been given notice of, he wanted 

Os know whether those could be moved in the torm in which they 

were given, and suggested that such notices should be discussed first. 

Pandit Motilal and Mr Patel explained that according 10 rules, 
they were right in moving for the omission of demands. 

The President said that if Pandit Motilal insisted on his motion 
for amendment, the Chair would let him do so. He also pointed out 
that in the discussion under Custom s, he would, in view of the general 
feeling in the House, permit the consideration of bigger issues first, 
v.s. 1 he question of total rejection on general gtouuds, but that 
the discussion in respect oi other heads must be cojfiued to those 
heads. 


Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

PANDIT MOTILAL moved for the total omission of the grant 
under Customs. He made it clear that he bad no grievance against 
the Customs Department as it was, and (hat his motion lelated to it 
because it happened to be the first demand ior grant. Ho said: 
“My grievance is not agamst this or that branch of administration, 
but against the entire administration of the Government of India. The 
reasons are the very unsatisfactory and disappointing nature of the 
response made by the Government to the resolution passed by the 
majority on the subject of the establishment of Responsible Govern* 
ment in India. 1 may inform the House, and, specially some of the 
more nervous members of it, that it has nothing^hatever to do with 
what has been described as. wrecking or destroy* ng^-the policy of Non* 
Co-Operation. It is a perfect y constitutional and legitimate means of 
bringing the variouf grievances of India to the notice of the Govern 2 * 
ment, and when other remedies have jailed this is' the oily cofrrse 
open to people who still have outstanding grievances. I know ■ that 
the grants will be restored, and that we shall b& knocking our beads 
in vain against the treasury gates, but this is the strongest torm • of 
protest" 

Continuing, Pandit Motilal quoted extensively , from wellr known 
writers oh the English and French Constitution and the rights in 
respect of voting on the Budget to point out that the supplier 
depended upon the redims of grievances, and that if, since 1/84, this 
method had not beeh resorted to in England, it was due to the developr 
"meat of the Constitution, which made it impossible for any Government 
to resist the will of the people. He also quoted from the ; speech of 
Fox dating the days of Pitt, showing that Fox justified the refusal to 
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vote lends in extreme case*. Drawing 1 distinction bet w een free 
people end the saves of an abso ute monarchy, the Pandit asked the 
House to keep in view this distinction that in the case 
ot a free people the refusal to vote meant the paralysis of the adminia» 
nation. But in the case of slaves, it ‘ only meant knocking 
their heads against ihe gates of the treasury, as the demand would be 
restored. He sad that while this weapon for the refusal of the vote 
was rusting in England, they in India had to forge it as a new 
weapon. The Assembly was helpless in respect of the budget, and 
could not exercise its independent judgment for the benefit of the 
people, because the power of Cettification could nullify any thing they 
did. They were something like cbiidun playing at soldiets. There was 
all the paraphernalia of a Parliamentary show without the substance. 

He said that Lotd Olivier's statement had sent a cold wave 

thtonghout the country, and it had been declared by the country as 
totally u ass tibiae lory and disappointing. Lord Olivier had accused us 
that w c wiuld not play. The face is that we refuse to play an 

unfair game in which both sides do not get equal chances and 

advantages. No immediate or caily prospect of the revision of the 
rules is held out. It is only stated : " We will sec whether we can- 
not hi d witbiu the rules something to make actual play more fair to 

ycu and more lair to us. So far as the revision of the rules is 

concerned, we commit ourselves to nothing*'. This is all the reply 
that Lcrd Olivier's statement has given to a great deal of expect** 
lions and to those who were building castles in the air. Lord Olivier 
bad quoted the manifesto of the Swaraj Patty. But while in no 

way cc minuting the House to the manifesto, the speaker declared 

that the dcbatc 9 on the same subject in the last Assembly had shown 

that exactly the same sentiments contained in that manifesto were 

ixprerstd by Mr. l<ai gacbaiiar. lbi-y were sentiments not only of 
the Swaraj Party but of the whole of India. Lord Olivier had 

admitted that certain thing* did rankle iu Indian minds, but Lord 
Olivier had not *eeti the wounds deep r. Possibly, he was not supplied 
with full informant 11 by the Government of India. There were serious 
omissions in the list of grievances. Pandit Motilal expressed bis 

appiiciatton of tie conciliatory manner and courageous ciitc sm and 
observations of the Secretaiy of State regaul ng General Dyer, the 

M<c)-fian;c speech, Kenya, and the Salt Tax (which, he was sorry to 
hod. bad been minimised in a subsequent explanation), ^hc reference 
to Mr. Gandhi was particularly courageous, and look away, to a 

certain extent, the sting firm the action ol the Government of India 
in taking away all grace from the release by putting it on medical 
grounds. But among the omissions in the speech were the Uowlatt 

Act and the indiscriminate repussicn and oppression that followed in 
the campaign cl repression, in the application of the Crimnal Law 

Amendment Act, and the Guiokabag allair which really exasperated 
the Sikhs. As for Non*co*opo;taik>u ( the far-sighted statesman Mr, 
Cokhale had admitted in 1905 that if the humiliation of Indians 

continued, co-oj>er*tton with the bureaucracy would no longer be 
possible. But when they came to judge the actual response, they 
found that the Secretary of State did not go beyond the Home 
Member. There is the patient bleeding to death, and the Surgeon 

replies “I am preoccupied, and 1 must lake my own time to get 
ready to stop the bleeding.” Pandit Mottial was glad that Miff; 
Montagu's phrase that the British were the most determined people 
on earth had not been repeated by I x>rd Olivier, because dativm na- 
h»n was not the heritage ol the Btuislier only, it wai a human 
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quality, more human io those who stood by their right* than la those 
who withheld the right of others. Lord Olivier had said that the 
Government of India provide 1 a seaworthy vessel. My answer is 
that it may be a seaworthy vessel, bat it i* not big enough for the 
millions of Indians who have to be carried to the other shore. 

The speaker neyt quoted from a published letter of Mr. MacDonald 
stating that the change in Governmental mtchiaery should aim at 
changing the Viceroy's Council into a Cabinet responsible to 
the people's representatives, and to give India control over her 
finances. Mr. MscDonald had expressed the hope that wisdom may 
help the two people to arrive at that solution. Pandit Motilal there- 
fore asked Labour to deliver the goods. As for the refusal of supplies, 
it was merely a sign of irritation. They were taking the strongest 

step possible, and it would be a misfortune if it fell flat. He 
appeded to all. and particularly to the Indian elected members who, 
he was sure, would vote with him in refusing supplies. 

Sir Malcolm Hailby. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY said that Pandit Motilal Nehru had 
been perfectly frank in admitting that the Government would have 
to use their reserve power in the case of a refusal of suppliee 

in the interests, according to Sir Malcolm, of the Indian people. 

The Pandit had realised the effect of their refusal of expenses 
under Customs, which brought them forty five crores of revenue. 
He knew that the vote would take away the chances of 
Protection to the steel industry, and that if the Customs establish, 

ment were abolished, industrial India would be the first to 

execrate the Pandit's name. (Laughter) The Pandit's real object 

was. therefore, not to abolish the Customs Department, but to call 
attention to the grievances and to cause the Government the maximum 
embarrassment so that he might, in the most emphatic manner, call 
attention to the grievances under which India is suffering. The Home 
Member did not want as be said adroitly to enter into an academic dis- 
cussion about thf» question of refusal of supplies before the redress of grie- 
vances. nor would he discuss coosti'utional history, as was done by the 
mover. He wanted to make it clear to those whose votes the Pandit had 

sought, whether they had good reasons for adopting that course, 

whether the grievances were really so great as to justify that course, 
and whether the response of the Secretary of State had been so 
incomplete as to justify that course, and before they voted, they must 
see that the course was not only justified but would actually benefit 
their cause. Pandit Motilal had said that the patient was bleeding, 
and the physician wanted time. '‘It may be ♦bat the physician ia 
undir the necessity of taking due precaution tnat bis diagnosis ia 
correct" (just like the precaution of the monkey dividing the loaf!). It 
may be. Sir, that wc are practical rather that idealistic. It may 
be that wc have been determined to sec, first of all, before further 
advance was made, as to what are the difficulties in the actual 
administration of our present constitutor There is no country in 
Europe which depends, as India does, for its stability and material 
progress on its administrative and Governmental institutions. 1 do not 
care what the implications of that may be. But it is nevertheless a 
fact, as we maintain, that you cannot force the pace of political 
advance so fast and in advance of administrative and legislative 
institutions, Our reply is based on one consideration, that evolution 
should be no orderly and harmonious one. We stand ior progress bv 
stages. We considered that, in the circumstances, it was impossible to 
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accept any resolution the purport of which was tbit tUsu itigM 
shonld be dtongtrded. That it why wa opposed Mr. RaugachariarV 
proposition We are told that we oppited the Round Tah e Con- 
ference almost with bitterness. 1 resent gny suggestion that wj 
opposed it because we were not prepared to take counsel with men. 
whether inside or outside the Assembly, whose views differed Irons 
ours. We opposed it because it seemed to disregard the necessity of 
progress bf stages, and because it appeared to us to be based on the 
ground that the British Parliament is not the arbiter of progress to 
be made in India. We finally opposed it because wo thought it an 
ineffective machinery for the purpjsc.” As for the point whether 
obstruction was justified, the Home Member said : *Mf we had shown 
an indication that wc desire to go back upon the solemn pledges of 
the British people, then, perhaps, extreme steps of this nature might 
be justified. We do not say so. We are in earnest in going towards 
the same goal, though by a different me hod." 

Continuing, Sir Malcolm Hailey said that lie need not dilate on 
the point whether . the course suggested was constitutional or not 
in view of India's internal conditions. The lion. Pandit realised the 
effect of auch a vote on Parliament. Alto, there were certain dangers 
if the refusal of supplies was followed by a refusal to sanction 
taxation. The matter could not stop there. There must follow a 
movement outside the Assembly. 

Mr. Devakipr&sad Sinha: Bound to I 

The Home Member, resuming. sa<d that the members of the 
Swaraj Party had declared that the country was not fit for Civil 
disobedience, and that they would be able to control their fellows, 
although previous exparience was not encou 'aging. But they mi:ht 
sow the wind and others might reap the whirlwind. However, ho 
would urge them to realise the consequences of any such mass 
movement in the country and its effect on the progress of Responsible 
Government and what would be the effect of this obstruction on the 
political mentality of the Indian people. He was one of the many 
officers of his Service who had been brought within the orbit of 
politics. His Service men accepted the August Declaration because 
they thought that its principle was correct, though they foresaw 
difficulties even then, but they loyally (?) set to work the new 
Constitution. Even now, he admitted that the machinery contained 
several anomalies, and even illogicalities involved in the working of 
a transitional system. “Wc are willing to do our best to smooth 
over those ^difficulties. but P this vote is carried, many of us will 
view it with regret, with resentmeot, because it must be a manifests- 
tion of unreasonableness on the put of the Assembly (voice of no, no); 
it would also check the orderly and harmonious progress of India towards 
Responsible Government (voices of no, no). It is because of that 
and of that alone that I ask those who mtght have felt tempted to 
vote with the Pandit to think in time whether the step suggested 
will retard or advance the progress of the ideal which they have at 
heart.” 

Othik Sps axis 

Mr. Abhyankar emphasised that the doctrine of grievances, before 
snpptv should not havp a different meaning in India. He appealed 
to all. including the official Indians, to carry Ft. MetftSal's motion. 

Mr. Bepin Ch. Pal found himself between two inexorable* and ex- 
claimed Hi anguish : what am I to do ? Ha could not vote lor the 
Govt, neither could he join Pt. Motilal. (A voice; resign.) 11# 
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icccied Govt, of not toying ill their cirdf on the Hble as the 
Pundit had more honestly done. 

Mr. PATEL recognised that the decision of the Notionalists was at 
extreme one* but he considered that it was justifiable in the cir- 
cumstances created by the Government. There weie certain facts which 
had a direct connection with their present action, and they should be 
brought forward prominently. These were the grinding poverty of the 
people and the fact that millions died of pestilence, facta which 
hundreds of years of British rule had not prevented. * 

There was also the further fact that since the so-called Reforms 

thousands of people had been sent to jail, including some of the most 

respected people m the land. 

He referred to the imprisonment of Mr. Gandhi, the Ali Brothers, 
and several other politicians. He referred also to the diseases 
pievailing in India, and extremely slew progress in education, and 

asked the Government whether they were willing to co-operate 
with the Swarajists cn the terms of the Swarajists. "We want you 

to carry on the administration of the country by veto and by 

certification. We want ybn to treat the Government of India Act 
at a scrap of paper, which 1 am sure it is. If the Viceroy certifies, 
wbat then 1 Nothing but a mass movement for non-payment of taxes. 
We want yon to either accept our demands or dr.vc us to the mats 
movement. The responsibility will be yours. 1 want to obstruct ihe 
Government at every step, i wish Pandit Motl al Nehru would allow 
me to do so. (Laughter). Even now. we give you one more chance, 
but if you don’t trust me, 1 don’t trust you either. You must mend 
your ways or we must make you mrnd your ways, Lnlcss you mend 
at once. India will not be a bed ol roses for you. 

Sir S1YASWAMI IV NR spoke as an apologist of the Labour 
Govt, in England. Ife said tlat he was unable to support the 
motion of Pat.dit Molilal Nchiu became he considered that it was not an 
efficacious method of achieving their object. He recognised the spirit 
of fairness and anxiety which breathed through Pandit Motilai Nehru's 
speech, but the House must understand the difficult position of the 
Labor Party in England, and vhe circumstances in which Ixird Olivier 
liad to make that speech in the House of lx>rds. In tlic opinion ot 
the speaker, Leid Oivier’s speech was not unsatisfacto*y. It was 

ii spired with sympathy, and he asked whether it was possible to ex- 

pect more at that stage. The occasion for making a protest had net 
yet arisen, and he tfaerefote deplored the s'nng expressions of opinion 

frem Its Nationalist friends. Refusal of supplies would not be able 

to hurt the Governor nt. but it wou{d be injuring* their own repu- 
tation, and miking the people suffer for want of pro|>cr beneficial 
serviett. He knttir there was no use trying to conyert the Swarajists, 
whom he attacked, who had come determined to n jdet lie budget. He 
made strong appeal to those Independents who got i hem -elves 
entangled with the Swarajists to disengage themselves from Un- 
tangle. The responsibility fur any consequence of adopting Pandit 
MotilaPs motion would not be on th<- Government but on themselves. 

Grant Rbpu&ki>. 

After Mr. Cbatlerji of the Govt, of India had sfpoken. closure was 
applied* 

The motion of Pandit Motilai Nehru for the rejection of the 
demand was pressed to a division and cairied axniat loud 
non* official applause by 63 to 56 votea. 
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Sir PhrsbottamdasThakerdas. Mr. Pul, aal O;. Gmr remind neutral. 

Tuxns ox Income Rejected. 

thf next heal wu a deoinl of Rs. 6.ij*.ooo unler the hail 
taxes oa income. Mr. Patel move I fir the rejection of tht demand, 
and did not make any speech. Hi contented himself with the observa- 
tion that the same reams watch impelie 1 them to reject the 
fonner item also stood against this. 

Sir Basil Blackett opposed the motion. 

Sir Pursbotamdas and Mr. Rami Iyengar asked t e Srarijists not 
to press this motion, as they h&i already achieved their object vt 
protesting against the Government's attitaje on the Rjfirmi q union 
by refusing the first supply under Cuitoms. It w>u’d be better, they 
thought, to adopt the policy of discriminating obstruction, and discuss 
each head oa its merits. Mr. Pul declared tba* if the Swarajist* 
presied this motion, he would be comp *lle 1 to vote with the Govern* 
meat, nod not even r.main neutral. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta and Dr. D. P. Stngha asked the non-officials, 
in the name of consistency, to reject this item as well. 

The motion of Mr. Patel for the rejection of the demand was 
carried by a majority of one vote there being <*1 for and 60 against it. 

Mr. B. C. Pa* and Sir Purshottamlas Thakurdae this time tore* in 
their weight with the Government. 

Mr. R. Rama Iyengar and Mr. Htrbilas Siria wh) voted with 
the nationalists in the fi st detnmd now votel agiias: them nnl 
with the Govt. 


Salt Demand Reject id 

The next demand was for Rs. xo.655.ooo under Salt. 

Before tbe Salt demand was put to von Mr. Calvert (official. 
Punjab) pointed oat the gravity of the proposal. became, if the 
machinery for the production of the Salt Tax came to a stanistitl, it 
would mean eeiiooe consequences to the Northern India populatio 1. 

Pandit Moti'&l Nehru pointed out that tbe Government but already 
indicated in respect of two previous demands that they would restore 
them. If they dii not restore the Salt demand, it would be a proof 
of bow far they eared fir the welfare of the peope of India. 

Sir Basil B'ackett slid that if the Assembly had acted foolishly, 
the Government would not act foolishly. 

Sir Purshottamlas Thakurdis urged strongly that the House should 
not vote against this demand, which touched them most vitally. 

Mr. Lokhare and Mr. Mehta supported Pundit Motital Nehru. 
Mr. Mehta said that India could produce salt without an/ Government 
help, and asked the Government to give a trial to. Indians by abolish- 
ing the Department for a year ! 

The omisnon of the Salt demand was moved by Mr. Doraiswami 
Aiyaagar, and carriel by a majority of 62 agamst 53. 

Opium Dxmano Rejected 

The next demand for grant of Rs. 20,751,000 under tbe heed 
"Opium" was similarly rejected by 62 to 57 votes. 

lh§ JImm tk * a cdjounud to th # next ley. 
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OH BUDGET DEMANDS 

the Bo4 * - 2»<l IV-Mweh 11th 1924 


*V FT# MOTILAL NEHRU'S STATEMENT 
Next jfoy before ttj Bouse resumed itwnmimi oh the dtotadi 
lair |pat» hadlt NotOal me t*i make a atatemeat about the policy 
at M MatftooaHat Party. He said that yesterday he moke on behalf 
of the Nationalist Party aa a whole* and not lor the Swarajist 
sectio n oi it, when he aaid that their hhatho, by passing motUni* 
far ohtiatioh of grants, was to establish a principle. He had farther 


far ottMon of giants, was to establish a principle. He had forther 
made it dear that yesterday’s position had aothiog to do with what ' 
was called the * wrecking* programme of the Swarajists. The Nationalist 
Party had no# decided, haring eitabiishel the principle which they 
maftatalhed, that they woo'd let the remaining demands fir grants be 
disensasd in the ordinary comae. He hoped that the Treasury Benches 
would receive the statement in the spirit in which it was made. 

This statement, crmisg so suddenly alter the great Nationalist 
victory of the day before, surprised many sod was taken by some as 
a new move, by others as a Swarajist climb down. Aa a matter of 
fact, the two sections of the Nationalists, the Swanjiats and the Inde- 
pendents, had come to a working arrangement that to establish the 
principle oi redrcim of grievances before grant of supplies the letter 
would support the obstructionist tactices of the Swarajists, hat that 
once tike principle Is established, obstruction should not be pushed to 
extremes. This was made clear by Mr. Jinnab who followed. 


Mi. Jinn ah 

Ma. JINN AH, as a member of the Nationalist Party, entirely endorsed 
what Pandit Motilal had said. “I further want to make it clear that 
the Nationalist Party, in this House, do not stand for any wrecking 
programme. The Nationalist Party wants to work in this Assem- 
bly and nothing more. We stand to pursue a policy and a 
programme of a constitutional character. There is no idea in the minds 
of the Nationalist Party that we wish to resort to Civil Disobedience, 
that we want revolution, that we wsnt to carry on a campaign of 
non-payment of taxes. We condemn the Government of India. We 
condemn the Secretary of State. That was why we passed a resolution 
here by an overwhelming majority putting forward our demand for 
Reforms. Yon have not satisfied us, and we wanted, therefore, in the 
clearest possible manner, to record our protest, our condemnation, 
disapproval, of the way in which you have managed it. We 
also recognise that there are difficulties, but you have entirely failed 
so far to satisfy us. Therefore, I do not wish the Government to 
allege anything else beyond what I have stated in this House, nor do 
we wish that any impression should be created abroad that we stand 
lor anything site.” 

Six M. Hailxy 


Six MALCOLM HAILEY, however, inspite of the dearest smor- 
aace to the contrary, persisted in denying that any priadpleho* been 
cstabltNbed. and ones more tried to drive a wedge between Mr. Jiaaah 
and PL Nehru. He mid : “ Pandit Motilal Nehru baa add that 
the Treasury Benches should express approval of the action which his 
Party now proposes. The Treasury Bench to unable, and doeo not 
Mm go into say question regarding tits internal politics of the 
Nationalist Party. We are not folly aware of its composition, i do m 
ikuaflf # it when I say that sp to the asomeat we have haft aetiite 
dsnbt as to its policy * or indeed, if it has any one policy. Wien we 
tft 
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Ilf told that they have established their principle by the vmm el 
yesterday, we take the liberty to doubt it Wie* we ace tdM that 
they have proved anything at aH by their vote* oi yesterday, we 
equally take the liberty to retain our own opinion 1 on the subject* 
They now desire, I understand* not to ^-press their motions lor the 
complete re ntal „ of grants. We have iio denre to dnlln|t tbft 
decision. With regard to what Mr, Jinnah has sail, I will qnly say ip 

reply that I have not any deuce to associate bh section of * te 

Nationalist Party with the programme to which he referred* 1 was 
careful yesterday, in speaking on the subject, to say that we do* not 
charge them with any such intentions. 1 was Careful to limit myself 
jmioding the House that we had had previous experience J of mass 
eemenhi in Indfci and desired to see no recurrence of . those expe- 
riences. Mass movements we may perhaps see, but we** do not wish 

to charge his. friends with a wish to promote revolution or wreckage. 
We are both here, for the moment, on the floor of the House, fighting 
out a Constitutional issue, and have no desire, for the momifit, to 
look outside or to forecast anything that might happen off the floor of 
this House. For the present, we are content to fight out a constitu- 
tional issue in constitutional ways. One of those ways is the tree and 
open discussion of all the demands put forward by the Government for 
its expenditure We are perfectly prepared to undertake that discussion/' 
Demands for grants therefore took their normal court j. Oa the 
demand under Excise, members expressed strong views u» favour ot 
of Prohibition and Pundit Milaviya asserted that the excise pb icy 
wss one of the many black spots in British administration of lnlu. 
A vote of censure was passe 1 by reducing the deman 1 udder Forests 
by Kt. too because tue Dch ra Dua scheme lor full training in India 
had not been yet given effc:t to. 

The main discussion of the day centred round the Railway bud- 
get which has swollen beyond all proportions during the last ten 
years. Swarajists maintained an attitude of bsaevoleat neutra’ity 
tboughout. Mi. Raogaswami Iyengar and Mr. Acharya made useful 
contributions to the debate on Railways. Swarajists were however 
there to support their Independent friends in any division that 
might be challenged, and one that was challenged in respset of forest 
they were able to carry by 6o against 51. 

LAND REVENUE DEMAND 

The demand under * Land Revenue ' was agreed to without discussion, 

EXCISE v 

The demand under * Excise ' was next moved. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Raju, in moving for a reduction of one hundred 
rupees criticised the Excise Administration and pointed out that the 
amount spent on the Excise Department could be well utilised for 
educational purposes. This was carried as mentioned abjvc. 

RAILWAYS. 

The next demand was ror Rs. 676,003,000 ugder the begd Railways. 

Ma. K. RAMA IYENGAR proposed a reduction of this figure by 
ten and three-fourth crores. in moving this proposition, bg said that 
be had put the figure at much lent then what be had Originally 
Intended. The first item bo referred to was working expenses, which 
unmounted to 67 crores. This figure was much too high, and shodkl 
be reduced to an appreciable extent, became ten 1 bad been 
ordinary kaps in the wo ten expenses. Mr. Rama Iyengar tea wear 
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iito the details ol railway expenditure, and after alluding to the to- 
. comendatioai of the Incheape Committee and the Ac worth Committee, 
appealed th the Government to effect economy. He suggested that 
this cut conSd be made by reducing the general administration figure by 
two ciores of rupees and also by reducing the provision for engineer- 
ing establishment and by various other means. Mr. Rama Iyengar 
mentioned the amounts spent as salaries on a number of highly paid 
officers, especially in the E. I. Ry. and appealed to the House to 
carry his motion for reduction by ten and three-quarter crores . 

Sir CHARLES INNES said that they had been told that the whole- 
sale refusal of demands had been given up, but Mr Iyengar's motion for 
a cut of no less than 10} crores showed that perhaps he had merely 
changed tactics and adopted another form of obstruction. He" did not 
know whether it was all an elaborate joke, and whether Mr. Iyengar 
wanted the House to takj him seriously. He said that the Incheape 
Committee bad gone thorougnly into the railway expenses and had 

suggested all possible economies.. As for increase in worklog expenses, 

ibis was not peculiar to India. In Canada and United Kingdom, It 
had doubled, compared with the., pre-war expenses, and In the case of 
France, it had gone up six times. The causes which led to this riso 
were entirely outside the control of those managing the Railways, 

Sir PURSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS said that he would not 
endorse the Commerce Member's remarks that Mr. Rama Iyengar should not 
be taken seriously. The speaker felt that although Mr. Iyengar had given 
a tall order, he had done well to draw attention to the vnrioian 
matters, and the Government should try to examine his figures and 
try to come to some understanding. He said that the Retrenchment 
Committee had no doubt recommended only 4} crores, but they wanted 
economy. The speaker admitted that the Government had not yet 
had enough time to give results. He said the comparison with the 
figures of foreign countries was misleading. He thought that as 

Railways involved an expense of about a hundred crores, which wai 

half of the total revenues, the Assembly should discuss the railwa) 
budget separately, and thus have greater time to devote itself t€ 
details. 

PANDIT MALAViYA deplored the tone of Sir Charles Inaes’ speech 
It was inconceivable that a responsible member of the Government 
should ridicule members and regard the discussion as an elaborate joke 
and twit them with what had happened yesterday. Sir Charles Inoei 
had not given the House any information necessary for arriv.og at a 
solution of this question. The Incheape Committee had recommended 
that each railway should yield five percent es dividend. Tnis short 
recommendation was itself a serious condemnation of the preaeol 
management of railways- What, he asked, was the number of Indians 
in State railways. Among the gazetted officers there were 38 per cent 
Indians, and 62 per cent non-Indians. This was not a satisfactory 
state of affairs. A serious effort most be made to reduce the number 
of persons imported from out of India to work in Indian Railways 
and Indians appointed to those posts. Then, the other working ex- 
penses bad to be considerably reduced. In order to make all the 
necessary enquiries, there must be a Committee of this House. 

Mr. Ramachaodra Rao emphasised the need of separation of Rail- 
way Finance from the General Finance and of decentralisation. Mr. 
Hindiey, the Chief Commianoner of Railways, deprecated any enquiry 
by a committee of the House as urged by Pt. Malaviya. 

Sir Charles limes, replying to Pundit Malaviya’s point, admitted 
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that Sutopeaaa were liberally paid, bat at what amount of sacrifice 
they left their homes and gave their servce to IndialJ 

Pandit Melaviya asked Sir Charles how be would fed if in 

Eagiwnd foreigners were employed rather than Englishmen ? 

Sir Charleg now took belter under the Government of India Act 
which, he aaid. laid down increasing association of Indians, and he gave 
figures to show that the Railway Department was not lagging 

behind any other Department in giving effect to the policy of lndianisa- 
tioa. Railways in India were gigantic business concerns. He said that 
the estimates before the House lor the next year were a mere guess, 
and it was impossible to accept big cuts. The House should judge 
the Railways by their actual leturns and he showed that during the 
past three years. Railway returns in India were higher than in 

many other countries, particularly higher than that in the United 
Kingdom, if the percentage lor the coming year was to be less than 
in the current year, it was due to the fact that the programme 

revenue expenditure, which had been cut down last year, was to be 
fully met next year. 


Morions Rejected 

Mr. Rama Iyengar's motion was rejected. 

Mr. RAMA IYENGAR next moved another cut of three croies 
under ordinaiy repairs and. mainteiance. He strongly criticised the 
manner in which the Government piesented the Railway Budget, 
which was different hem that presented by other Departments. He 
said that be had carefully gone into the figures of the various 
branches of Railways, and bad suggested cuts which, he believed, fell 
below those which could be carried out. He further obseived tha«. 
he lied not suggested any reduction in revenue expenditure, and 
uiged that the hailway Budget hereafter thculd be so prepared as to 
•how the peimancnt recurring cost and temporary cost and the 
programmes of renewals aU separate* y. Ihis motion tco was rejected. 

The G. 1. P. Railway 

t 

Mr. Joshi then moved that the demand under sub-head ** G. 1. P, 
Railway* 1 ’ be reduced by Rs. 100 . The mover complained that the 
G. I. P. Railway authorities had not recognised the Association of 
their Employees. The right of free association was recognised by the 
International Labour Conference, but the G. I. P. Ry. Agent did net 
even reply to the letters sent to him by the two Asscdations of 
G. 1. P. Railway Employees. Mere couitesy demanded a few lines of 
reply, and the* absence of this form of courtesy would not lead to 
happy relations between the employers and the employees. Semetime 
ago, there was a strike on this Railway in Bombay, and if the 
Association of Employee* had been recognised, tbc strike could have 
bean averted* lha report of the Retrenchment Officer of the G. 
1. P. Railway was not published, not was the recommendation 
of tha Officer carried out in regard to the higher Services, 
whereat full effect was given to tie recommendation in respect 
of lower grades of appointments. This policy had caueed a great deal 
of discontent among tha tabordintte staff. Then there „ was . racial 
discrimination observed in respect of granting passes and leave rules, 
and In regard to the promotion of Indians to higher appointments*. 

Mr.Joahf s motion was png to vote and rejected. 
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DEMANDS FOR GRANTS i 9r 

Further Voting on the Budget 

On the Aaembly meeting on the 12th March discussion on the 
demand under Railways was resumed. 

Sir PURUSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS moved a reduction of 23 
lakhs. He said thaf Mr. Htadley's reply as to Indianisation was most 
disappointing and urged that at least jo per cent, of the higher poets 
Should be Indianised. He strongly condemned the policy of the Govt, 
in regard to purchase of Ry. Stores which should be purchased through 
the Indian Stores Department. The most disappointing fetnre of the 
railway budget was the proposal to write off three crores in respect 
of the fall in the value of stores. That, he said, was due to gross 
neglect bp the railway managements which Imported stores on an 
extravagant scale. 

After Sir Charles lanes had replied on bebalf of Govt. Sir Puru- 
shotamdas* motion was put and earned by 58 votes to 43. 

Mr. VENKATAPATHl RAJU next moved for a cut of two crores 
which was rejected by the narrow majority of 58 against 56. Mr. Rama 
Iyengar's motion of n reduction of one crore and 15 lakhs was next 
withdrawn after a short di s cussion, and then the Railway Demand 
with 25 lakhs less was planted. 

Posts ft Tblegbaphs. 

Discussion then proceeded on the demand under Post ft Telegraphs 
which after some discussion was passed. 

On the next day March 13th the legislative Assembly met again to 
continue the discusdon on the demands for supplies. There was only p 
moderate attendance, most of the leading Swarajists being absent. 
The reason why they were absent this day was that pledged as they 
were to support the Independents against Government they suffered a defeat 
the day before on Mr. Raju*s motion through the action of the Independents 
themselves. Mr. Raja was of the latter party and his motion should 
have been supported by other Independents. The Swarajists therefore 
made it plain that their votes were to be sought only when the 
Independents agreed amongst themselves. 

The Jaito Massacke. 

Pandit M. M. MALAV1YA desired to move the adjonmment of the 
House in connection with the Akali question and the jaito affair. This 
was to prevent the repetition of the previous Jaito m s sme re. He 
said that the second J&tha, which had recenfcy started, was now 
approaching the {lace it had started out for. Had Government with- 
drawn tb^ order for the Jatha only to approach in parties of fifty or 
not ? The Jatha had made it clear that they only wanted to read 
the * Grantha Sahib* and that they intended no violence whatever. He 
wanted an assn ranee from Government that the order had been with- 
drawn as also the order requiring the Jatha to leave the Gurdwara 
as soon as they had finished the reading of their Scripture ; if these 
orders had not been withdrawn then the position was n delicate one. 
He was anxious to avoid a repetition of what bad occurred 00 February 
as. The public declaration of those who were conducting the Jatha 
made it dear that they had no political objects in view. 

Here the President told the speaker that he most rule him out of 
older for the reasons be had given on a previous occas i on . 

The Pandit begged that the President would reeonrider tike matter 
*« view of rite fact that his previous decision was based on the rule 
which related to discussions dealing with Indian States. The Jatha 

Ms 
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was sow in British territory and he hopetd that aa opportunity worid 
lie ghat lor veaMIatUig the matter. 

Dr* Gout repeated that the paity was yet in British territory and 
he could not see that they contravened any role by asking for a 
discussion. Mr. B. P. Singha referred the President to May's Parliamentary 
Practice which laid down that where the members and the Speaker were 
in doubt as to the interpretation of rules, the sense of the House should 
be sought. Sir Freder ck Whyte said that unlike the H..oC Commons, under 
the Steading Orders here, the maintenance of orderly debate and the 
interpretation of rules rested with the Chair. As for the point raiesd 
by t >r. Gour he said that if the Jatha was still in British territory 
the matter could, be raised in the^ Punjab Council. 

Mr. Jinaah said that the matter was definite and urgent and he 
wanted Government to take steps to prevent any repetition of* the 
deplorab'e occui fences in February 

The President ruled this also out of order. PL Malaviya then asked 
if instructions had been given to the Administrator at JNabha against" 
shooting. To ths no ieply was given by the Government. 

Mr. Venkatapati raj tr wanted to know whether the question could 
be discussed under general administration and the President said be 
would inform him later cn. 

Voting on General Administration . 

Dewan Bahadur Ramacbandra Rao was the first to initiate this 
discussion, and he was followed by those who bad tabled similar motions 
for redaction. In asking for a nominal reduction of Its. xoo under the 
sob-head 4 Home Department, 9 Mr. Ramacbandra Kao referred to the 
tact th^t several schemes relating to pensions, allowances, salaries, and 
compensation on premature retirement had been discussed on the initia- 
tive of the Secretary of State by the Government of India and bet- 
ween the Government of India and 1 the Local Governments. Ail these 
schemes imposed a considetable financial burden on this country, but 
they had not been discussed in that House. No Parliament could 
tolerate the imposition of such a burden, the responsibility lor which 
was initiated from a body outside the country. Then, there was the 
Lee Commission, which was appointed against the express wishes of 
that House. This Commission was likely to come to the end of its 
labour by the end of the month. Mr. Ramacbandra Rao urged that 
the report of this Commission should be published simultaneously in 
India and in England, and that no orders, thereon' should be passed 
without the report being di cussed in that House. 

Dr. Gour : This was promised last year. 

1 demand that the Lee Commission report should be published 
and discussed la this House, preferably in the special ses§:on in May/ 
Proceeding, Mr. Ramacbandra Rao referred to the demand pressed to 
several local Legislatures for the reduction of the number of Executive 
Counciilbi s to their Provinces, and wanted to know the Government of 
India's views on this matter. He added that expansion of the number 
of Executive Councillors to undesirable lengths bad created dissatis- 
faction throughout the country, and the impiesslon had gained ground 
tha't the only sign of reform was that the administration bed become 
top-heavy. 

Pr, GOUR, in criticising the policy of the Home Department, said 
that various standing committees had been appointed to work out 
the different departments of Government but that to these committees 
had been relegated work of an Altogether subordinate character which 
was in no way calculated to educate Indians with the problems before 
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tit eompUfaii that a a Indian had been 
atostdSST aad important poet ia India which daatr 
with toe internal ad m i ni stration of the country to which it was par- 
ticularly fitting that an Indian should be appointed. He dinar atten- 
tion to the reply given by Mr. Richards in the House of Commons to 
a query regarding the extension of the Reforms in India and stated 
with some heat that the patience of non-official Indians was exhausted 
and Jhe Government was greatly mistaken if they supposed that the 
EagMktive Assembly would complacently submit to the Hopes of 


f Dr. Goer h?ie somewhat cleverly alluded to the AksH^Jatha 00 


the ground that it was concerned with law and order ia Briti 
He wanted to know what the Home Member was doing la this matter. 
Hb pat forward a threat that if no satisfactory answer was received* 
the House would press this issue to a division. 

Referring to the Lee Commission, he said that he understood* in 
tout he had been assured, that Provincial Governments had been asked 
tto sat aside certain sums to meet the increases in salaries to be re- 
commended by the Lee Commission. 

At this stage Sir M. Hailey emphatically protested against Dr. Gourde 
statement and Mid that the Govt, of India had not passed any 
inch order. Tbeie pere cries of “Withdraw” from Govt: Benches* bat 
Dr. Gour stack tc bis point and though he did not divulge the source 
ef his information he asked the Home Member to categorically deny 
the lad. 


Pandit MALAV1YA drew attention to the necessity for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Governor-General's Council. The salaries in India were ex- 
cessively high. He wanted the Viceroy's salary to be reduced to Ra. 
15,000 a year and that of the members of the Executive Connell to 
Rs. 4,000, equivalent to a judge's salary. He proposed that the 
Viceroy's position should be like that of the King in England. The 
Commander-in-Chief should confine his attention to military operations 
and an Indian civilian must hold charge of the defence portfolio. 
The Indian Members should serve at 25 per cent, less safety than 
their European colleagues. It was an anomaly that the Home Mem- 
ber who had to deal with the internal a flairs of the country should be 
a European. The Home Membership should go to an Indian. He com- 
plained of mal-adtmxnist ration of law and order and attacked the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act under which several members of the 
new Assembly bad been sent to jail after the declaration of a public 
association as unlawful without assigning any reason for such Older 
and without any provision for appeal against such order. He parti- 
cularly drew attention to the misuse of section 144 of Criminal Proee- 
dnre Code against which he himself had defied half a dozen times and 
would do so again. 

The Pandit observed that Indianisation was very backward aad 
that instead of calling the Lee Commission Government should have 
consulted the Assembly and stopped European recruitment to the 
Civil Service. 

Sardar KARTAR SINGH said that few and order had become law- 
breaking order and complained agamst the Government order against 
the Gurdwara Committee. The Government of India* he said* bad 
given wrong information to Lord Olivier who had described the Gurd- 
wara Committee as a revolutionary body. 

Mr. GOSWAM1 mid that when they were talking about unlaitiul 
Assemblies it reminded him of the fact that once a member ofM’ar- 
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Iteaeot taoW tbe Oorenment of Indio "' da on unlawful aw ae n bly 
(LaoffateiV At' for low and ordoc tbey cooM *6t Sod mch ffdottN- 
tioa ot tMrt good pbraoe aa > it waa m Indio. * * • - -f* ■ 
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Sh MALCOLM HAILEY, replying, said that* the Home Bepart- 
nent bad canted out the tall retrenchment recommended and that, the 
Increase under the estimates lor the next year was doe to the incasati 
la the Secret Service allotment which had been mainly neOS— Hated fin 
connection with the importation t U amis from outside ladle. Oodhg 
tie graver lames he said that it was immaterial to him whether $he 
Home Member was so ladies or a European heceaise Qswmmmmi 
was a oompcaito Government As dortheose of Section s*4 &e reminded 
Pandit Malevlya that the Law * Member, when Shr William Vinner* 
was the. Home Member, was not a European. His imputation eras 
that Sir Tej Bahadur Sepni who was then the law Member eras 
accountable. Bat this subterfuge wasmcpossd when PL IhMyt pointed 
out that Sir. Tej Bahadur was at that time ill and he was uwt.respomttfe 
lor Hie action of the Govwuneat Besides, ‘Law and Oate’’ came under 
the Home Dept, and it was an nnaaedted dodge to bdag ha the suae 
of the Indian Law Member, Sir Tej Btfhadur Sapru. 

As regards- Indiaaiseftioe df the timber posts which ace the monopol y 
of Eagjfefhmen, Sir Material said that eeuta n posts required long aduMs- 
tzative trainiag aad erpahaa, aad secanitment on dee years’ contract 
as experts in the esse of such pasts would bo of eery Utile 
woe. If 'Government had wot decided for immediate crass Hon of 
nscruitsaent of Europesns it was bscanae India still needed Eayopeaas. 

may not have gone far caouMi but at all events do wot bring 
*e charge that we had done nothing at dll I ask any one to look 
ta the dull sendee in the Provinces wham s large number of Indians 
son gcaduafiy mounting up the ladder and ta ten or fifteen years’ time 
duf should be holding high administiBttne posts in huge numbers. 
Proceeding by that gradual aad cautious method you will get men who 
wilt M posts with distinction/* 

The Home Member mid that Mr. Kasfar Singh bad charged Gov- 
tfaaot with law-breaking aad disorder. Sir Malcolm Hailey asked 
Mr* Kextar Shgh honestly to say whether the law had been broken by 
Government or by his own community which did not preserve the 
standard, af good citizenship. He did not want to attack that com- 
munity aad had attainted to put Government's justification on the Unrest 
terms hut in innumerable cases the community had under a mistaken 
notion oi religious feeling refused to obey the strictest requirements of 
law and under. 

Mr. Chamanlal: * What about the Gurukabsgh beating?” 

Thu Home Member said that he did not went to enter into that 
Mg subject. In answer to a question he mid that it concerned the 
Punjab Government more than the Government of India and it related 
to aa tngkUst they all deplored .hut which was now past history. 

As for the treatment of political prisoners/ Mr. Shanmukum Chetty 
had compjatned of inhuman treatment probably in his own Pftvioee. 

Mr. Chetty: •• 1 refer to the case of Pandit Bajpei who died under 
bggjo circumstances.” 

ft. Hhm Member aaid that Gorernment bad iaaned la et ra cti o— to 
local Gtwamaeeata who bad i|'(M to intitule a apodal divWoa to 
cedi' that dapa of priacmera who went to jail, aa wia aaid. for ttf 
aue of co r a deoce . Rule* bad baa* HbamHsed to approximate to tbo fe 
til vega. ti, Rutland. The Marine Gowarameat wan depi%| aa officer 
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& go to the Andamans to consider the case of the Moplah prisoners 

there. _ , „ 

The Lee Commission's Report 

As for the Lee Commission's report, it would no doubt be pub- 
lished simultaneously in the two countries. The Government of India 
had previously discussed all important Commissions in the Assembly 
before coming to a decision on them. In this case also they would 
follow the same practice, but they could not bind the Secretary of 
State who could in the light oi the report of the Lee Commission exercise 
his statutory powers to give effect to any part about which the Commis- 
sion might urge early orders. He did not doubt that the Secretary would 
like to allow the fullest discussion before coming to a decision on any point. 

Mr. Ramacbandra Rao said that the wish of the House should 
be communicated to the Secretary of State not to pass orders on the 
Report without giving a chance to the Assembly. 

The Home Member promised to do so. 

Concluding, the Home Member referred to the question of constitu* 
tional advance. He wanted Dr. Gour not to come to conclusions .from 
tte abbreviated report of Mr. Richard's reply in the Commons. The 
Home Member had cabled for a fuller version and would communicate 
to the House. He held that only if Government bad gone back or had 
retarded India's progress. Government might come in for a severe 
condemnation. "Blame no man for his caution, so long as his inten- 
sions are good.** 

After the Home Member’s speech Mr. Ramacbandra Rao withdrew 
his motion. 

Tbe Jaito Tragedy 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA RAO moved a formal reduction of one hundred 
rupees under head " Foreign and Political *\ He referred to tbe Jaito affair 
and said that it occurred in British territory. A representation had been 
made to tbe Government for an inquiry and Mr. Ramacbandra Rao 
wanted to know what the Government of India was doing in order to 
ease the Ak&li situation. 

Sir HALCOLM HAILEY on behalf of the Government s*id that he 
bad not heard of any one who was concerned in the last affair and who 
had been sent for from British territory for trial in Nabha. 

As for tbe second Jatha which was on its way 10 Jaito the Home 
Member said that the Government had taken every precaution, but tbe 
trouble was that tbe Jatha was being joined by a large number of 
villagers in o'Ur territory. It was largely tbe presence of villagers that 
caused trouble on the last occasion, but on this occasion they had 
sent a certain number of police with the Jatha in order to warn the 
v ill a g ers not to join the procession. At one period of tbe march in 
British territory they were joined by nearly twenty thousand people. 
That was for a day, but fortunately they went back. At another 
period there were two thousand persons who joined, and due to persua- 
sion they too had fortunately went back, All these were done in order 
to reduce the possibility of trouble at Jaito. Government deplored tbe 
occurrence last mortb and they would deplore in a double measure a 
recurrence oi that incident and they had taken precautions in order to 
prevent the necessity ot using force either on tbe Jatha or on the 
crowd. That was why they bad announced that Jathas should give 
undertakings that they would proceed in batches of fifty and alter reading 
their Gramba Sahib return without making any political demonstration. 

PANDIT MALAViYA asked wby the limitation of fifty persons 
should be imposed in the case of persons who were going into Nabha 

26 
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only Sot religious purposes ? It could not be sold thmt they were going 
there for any political demonstration because • at no time had they bdd 
any such demonstration. In the lace of these facts it was an insult 
to the Jatbas to be told that they should bind themselves not to make 
any demonstration. *It did not become a powerful Government to insfet 
on such undertaking. If they insisted on this undertaking it was 
perfectly certain, knowing the Sikh temperament as every one did, that 
they would refuse to give it. And the result would be nothing but 
an open conflict. But if the Government withdrew theu restrictions 
then no trouble would arise. 

In reply. Sir Malcolm Hailey pointed out that what the Govern* 
meat wanted from the Jatbas was an undertaking that they 
would not make any political demonstration, the very thing which they 
had been stating. He saw no reason why the Jathns should not give 
an undertaking of what they often said. It was the duty of every 
citizen to use his influence to see that the Jatbas gave this reasonable 
undertaking. The question wa« whether the leaders of these Jatbas 
would accept any restrictions or conditions which appeared to hamper 
them in their relation with Government. The Government's duty was 
to maintain law and order, but the Jatbas were under the influence 
of men who were misguided and Government desired nothing but that 
the Jatbas should see reason and allow Government to find a solution. 
In the meantime the Government would not be acting in the best 
interests of themselves and of law generally if they withdrew the very 
reasonable restrictions in regard to their entry into Nabha. 

Pandit Malaviya : Under what law are these resolutions imposed? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : Under the law of Nabha. 

Mr. Jamnadas warned chat the Government should not make Jailo 
the Jerusalem of the Sikhs. 

The motion for reduction of grunts under head Foreign and Political was 
withdrawn and the Assembly then adjourned till the next day. 

On the 14th March the main interests of the Assembly centred 
ronnd the two apparently inspired Questions of Sir Campbell Rhodes 
both intended to bit the Nationalist party, one by discreiitiiig it and 
other by bribing the Independents to bxeak away from the Coalition. 

Sardar Mutalik asktd a question as to what steps had been 
taken by Government to start its enquiry into the Reforms, as to 
whether it was going to be an open enquiry or not. The Home 
Member replied that it was merely to be an investigation to ameas 
the defect of the existing system and consider the remedies. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes thereupon asked 4 will the Government consider 
the advisability of associating with themselves m the enquiry one hr 
two of those Members of the House who have bad some experience of 
the working of the Reforms during the last three years? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey As I said. Sir, I cannot jive a definite 
answer on this subject at present but we have that suggestion under 
consideration.'* 

This was intended to shake some Independents by holding imaginary 
prospects before them with a view to ward off the renewal of attack 
on the Finance Bill. 

But this was not all. Question time being over. Sir Campbell Rhodes 
again got np and drew attention to Mr. C. R. Das's interview with 
• Statesman* wherein Mr. Das was ' said to have declared that he did 
not know about the facts of the case and presumed that some under* 
standing must have been reached with the authorities* In asking the 
question Sir Campbell Rhodes forwarded his opinion that the dedrnm 
of the Party was due not to any pact with Government but* to the 
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impact within the Party itself ! Pundit Motilal was not there to give 
a proper , reply to Sir Campbell Rhodes as Swarajists did not attend 
the Budget discussion. Mr. Chamanlal repudiated Sir Campbell Rhodes 1 ' 
insinuation and declared that no such thing as impact had taken place 

Business of the day was extremely dull. Pundit Malaviya and four 
.other members of the Assembly had gone to Jaito and Pundit Motilal 
end Swarajists were absent. The spectacle of Liberals without Swarajists 
was really pitiable. The emallnels of the numbers on the non-official 
benches made Sir Malcolm Hailey treat the House with contempt and when 
Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar launched a strong attack on the manner in which the 
Moral and Material Progress Report annually issued by the Publicity Dept* 
had been misrepresenting to members of Parliament, before whom the book 
is placed, the great movement of Non-co-operation and its leaders, the 
only reply which Sir Malcolm Hailey condescended to give was “ 1 am 
qoite prepared to let the matter to the vote of the House without 
giving any reply/' Liberals and a few Independents sitting on the non- 
official benches were helpless. They could not challenge a division in 
such a depleted House. 

Education 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao moving for a nominal reduction of one 
hundred rupees under the department of Education, Lands and Health, 
criticised the unsatisfactory progress made in education. He also refer- 
red to the slow progress in civil, veterinary, forest, geological, survey 
and mining services. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer objected to the use of the word "Cooly" in 
Government documents. This word had a bad odour and ugly associa- 
tion and should be replaced by the word "Labour." 

Mr. Joshi complained that the Government of India had been attach- 
ing more importance to the University and Secondary Education than 
to the Primary Education in the territories under their direct control. 
He advocated to spend more money in the Frontier Provinces in order 
to bring the tribes under the humanising influence of Education. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta brought into prominence the espionage on 
Indian students in England and the ; difficulties these students experienced 
in getting admission to British Universities. Sir Narasimha Sarma and 
Mr. Montague Butler defended the Government and attributed the absence 
of further progress to lack of funds and all-round retrenchment. 

Concluding, Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the Lytton Committee’s 
report had been received. The Government had asked the representatives 
of Universities to' meet them in Simla in May. They hoped to be 
nble to fix aome procedure for enabling students duly qualified to 
deserve entry into British Universities, to secure accommodation as 
speedily as possible. As for espionage he thought that the evil was not 
the same now as it was some time ago. 

India and thb War Office 

After lunch Sir Sivaswami Iyer referred to huge amounts outstand- 
ing between India and the War Office and urged to send a deputation 
to London. He hoped Sir Malcoim Hailey would leid the delegation 
dnring his forthcoming trip to London. He urged that India Office 
accounts* should be placed before the Public Accounts Committee, that 
the cost of the education of British soldiers be debited to the British 
exchequer and that the disbursement of pensions should be banded over 
tc the High Commissioner by the India Office 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao said that the Secretary of State for India was 
also a member of the British Cabinet. In a dispute between the two 
countries the Secretary of State could not fully stand for India's right. 
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Sir Pursh attain adas said that only once he remembered within the 
past half a century the point ol Indian Government prevailing in such 
disputes. He therefore wanted an assurance that the agreement would 
be placed before the Assembly or at least the Standing Finance Com- 
mittee before it was given effect to. 

Sir Basil Blackest assured that the Government would do their 
best and that they were as anxious as any one for an early settlement. 
They would see that the settlement was equitable to India. He said 
that the decision rested not with the Secretary of 'State but With the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Mr. Ramachandra Ran. — Does the Finance Member mean that the 
Secretary of State in Council succeeds against the British Cabinet in 
such disputes ? 

.Sir Basil Blackett said that the Secretary of State in Council exercised 
very real power in any case. Constitutional difficulty stood in the way 
of the Government of India seeking previous approval of the legislature. 
Moreover, the Government did not command a majority in the House 
and could not be certain that its agreement would be accepted. He 
assured that he would keep the House fully informed about the progress 
in settlement. 

Lasour 

In moving for a small reduction on the demand under Industries and 
Labour Department, Mr. Joshi deplored the condition of labour and urged 
starting more Labour Bureaus. The Government of India should bring 
iute existence a machinery for arbitration and conciliation. He demand- 
ed prohibition of women from work during the time of confinement. 
He asked the Government to give serious consideration to the question 
of unemployment. He urged them to institute service-securing agencies 
and to consider whether some sort of unemployment insurance could 
not be started. Mr. Chamanlal wanted to have a labour ministry to 
deal uith questions connected with labour. If they had a labour ministry 
that ministry would appoint certain members ol this House to advice on 
all topics relating to workers and see that no exploitation was 
made of them* but that justice was giveo to them. Mr. Chamanlal vigor- 
ously pleaded for standardisation of wages and make them approximate 
to those prevailing in Great Britain. Concluding he referred to what he 
called utter destitution among t the workers aud wanted the Government 
to institute a searching enquiry. 

Sir Pursbottamdas and Mr. Coke appealed to those who pleaded on 
behalf of labourers to be fair to the capitalists. He assured that the 
capitalists would not be slow to appreciate the Labour point of view 
and act according to it provided Labour was reasonable and fair to 
the capitalists. 

The Kon’ble Mr. Chattcrjee on behalf of Government testified to the 
interest which they were taking on behalf of labour. He particularly 
referred to labour legislation like the Workmen Compension Act and said 
if nothing more was done it was because of certain difficulties. As 
regards arbitration boards and labour bureaus and unemployment insurance 
Mr. Chatterjea said that their proposals bad not yet matured. The motion 
was withdrawn. 

ARM V DEPARTMENT 

Mr. Kamachandra Rao then introduced an interesting discussion on 
the Army Department by moving formal reduction in th * demand. He 
wanted to know several detaJs of information regarding capitation charges. 
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Sir Sivaswami Iyer wanted to know in detail the progress in the 
Indiamsation of the Army. He was not satisfied with the Commander-io- 
Chiel’s statement that Indians had been admitted to artillery. He said 
that Indians were only there as camel-riders and not on higher grades. 
He wanted to know if Indians had been taken as gunners and whether 
serious attempt had been made to Indianise the artillery services 
Concluding Sir Sivaswami Iyer urged that additional units must be 
created in order to train in them Indians lor air squadron, artillery 
and other forces. 

Before the total demand under the "General Administration" was 
put and carried, Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar criticised certain statements 
contained in Prof. Rushbrook William's book on India presented each 
year to Parliament. He did not care whether the administration of 
India was good, bad, or indifferent, but he insisted that a true account 
should be presented before Parliament and not statements inserted to 
throw dust in the eyes of the British Public. It was not a compliment 
to the members of the old Assembly to say that they voted down the Salt 
Tax because they had to face the approching elections, and some of the 
statements regarding Mr. Gandhi, non co-operation movement and Akali 
movement were incorrect, and he suggested that in future before the 
repo £ was placed before the Parliament a committee of thi9 Hcuso 
should be asked to go through it. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey did not want to make a reply lo the speech 
of Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar. The demand under 'General Administration* 
was therefore carried. 

After some discussion demands under "Audit, Administration of 
Justice, Jail and Convicts, Police and Port and Pilotage" were agreed 
to without any reduction. On demand under 'Ports and Pilotage' Mr. 
Joshi urged that the report of the Seamen's Recruitment Committee 
should be given effect to and Advisory Committees should be established. 

Sir Charles Innes replied that the Government had decided after 
consultation with the Government of Bombay and the Government of 
Bengal not to introduce any change in Bombay for the present, but to 
improve the position in Calcutta. They had therefore decided to give 
charge of shipment office to a carefully selected officer who would 
formulate bis own scheme of recruitment in the light of general prin- 
ciples laid down for his guidance and that Advisory Committees were 
not to be established at present, ft would be let t to the officer to 
evolve his sdieme. 

Sir Campbell Rhodes asked as to whether the Government of India 
had abandoned the scheme of provincialising Bengal Pilot Service. Sir 
Charles Innei replied that no decision had yet been arrived at. 

The Assembly adjourned till next day after disposing oi only 20 
demands out of 64. 

The Legislative Assembly held on March 15th was the last allotted 
sitting for voting on demands for grants. 

Grants* 

Demand wider *• Survey of India " was granted without much dis- 
cussion. On the demand under *• Meteorology " an interesting discus- 
sion ensued. Dr. Gour referred to Sir Purahottamdaa's minute of dissent 
attached to the lnchcape Report, wherein Sir Pursbottamdas had urged 
the transfer to Agra of the Meteorological Head Office, now located in 
Simla. He pointed out that there was no scientific reason for keeping office 
<» the Simla heights. 
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Mr. Ch&tterji said that the trail* fer of storm work from Calcutta to 
Simla was done with the best of intentions. At Calcutta, they could not 
keep more than a qualified Meteorologist, while in Simla they had two or 
three scientific cfftccrs of very high qualifications, who could consult one 
another and conic to conclusions. It did not take morv than half an hour 
to transmit these conclusions to Calcutta. The Government of India had 
decided provisionally to keep the storm work in Simla and to strengthen 
the Calcutta Staff. 

Mines. 

Mr. Joshi then moved for the reduction of the demand under the head 
''mines" by Rs. ioo. He referred to the question of the appointment of 
women in mines, and asked what replie s have been received from the Local 
Governments, as also on the subject of the introduction of the shift system. 
If any reform had to be introduced in the condition of labor, it must be 
done in spite of the opposition of mine-owners. 

The motion for reduction was put and lost. 

Internal Immigration. 

Mr. Venkatapathi Razu criticised the policy in respect of internal im- 
migration, and gave details as to how* Madras laborers were taken to the 
Assam Tea Garden, and suffered there for reasons of low wages and inade- 
quate accommodation. He objected to the laborers being taken awa\ 
from the Agency tracts. The motion was rejected. 

Empire Exhibition. 

Discussion next proceeded on the demand under "Miscellaneous items" 
iqpluding the demand for the Store Department and British Empire Exhi- 
bition. Mr. B. N. Das, in whose name the motion for the omission of the 
grant for the Exhibition stood, was not in his seat. The discussion, there- 
fore proceeded on the whole demand. 

Air. J am n ad a 9 Mehta sfcid that the Exhibition was organised purely as 
a political propaganda. It was show that the Empire was one in war 
and the Empire was also one in peace. He said that India could not 
associate with other Empire-countries when she was humiliated. He, 
therefore, asked the members not to be a party to India's participation! 
in it. 

Mr. Bell (Bombay) agreed with the previous speaker that the object 
of the Exhibition was not merely to promote industry, but to stand 
for the ideal of one-ness of the Empire in peace. He said that by 
such an Exhibition the chances for an amicable settlement between 
opposing sections improve, and he reminded Indians of the remarks 
made by the London Times that for India probably there was at 
present more work to be done in London than in India. 

Sir Cffhrles lnnes said that democratic assemblies could not go 
back on the obligations incurred by the policy adopted by their pre- 
decessors. The fimt Indian Legislative Assembly was fully consulted 
and agreed to participation in the Exhibition. Accordingly, the Gov- 
ernment had entered into contracts and if the vote was refused, it woold 
only mean dishonoring their obligations. He expressed profound dis- 
agreement with what Mr. Mehta said, became he belitved that the 
Exhibition provided the best opportunity for dispelliog those suspicions 
under which India suffered, white non- participation would only injure her. 

Pandit Malawiya said that the question at issue could not be 
disposed of to easily as was done by the Commerce Member, but it 
was no use now discussing it, because the motion for a reduction of 
the vote had not fren moved and was not before the Honse. He 
reminded Sir Charles lnnes that there was another side to the picture 
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. as well. Indian* felt that if by participation in the War and in other 
Exhibition* and Imperial Conferences, when India and Indiana had 
established their names. India could not dispel suspicions and net her 
dne, she would not improve her position by participation in the forth* 
coning exhibition. 

Mr. Reddi asked as to whether the Government could give informa- 
tion about the Devil's Dance about which the Secretary of State had 
been questioned in the House of Commons. 

Sir Charles Innes said that he had wired to the Political Officer 
at Sikkim to find out whether there was any objection, and he was 
still awaiting the reply. 

The demand was then passed. 

CURRENCY POLICY 

Mr* Mehta said that the demand under the "Currency Policy of the 
Government" was not inspiring confidence. The Government should not 
have credited to revenues the iaterest on Paper Currency Reserve. He 
complained that by crediting this interest and excess in gold standard, 
the Government had made known to the world that the Indian Budget bad 
been balanced ; which in reality was not. His view was that this interest 
should have been utilised in reducing securities, thereby avoiding inflation. 
He strongly attacked the policy pursued by the Government in the 
purchase of silver during the past 40 years which resulted in monopo- 
lists in London making India pay the highest price for silver. He 
advocated the purchase of silver m Bombay or Calcutta by open tenders 
from all over the world. 

At this stage, the clock struck 5, and only 41 demands had been 
gone through. The remaining 23 demands were agreed to without 
discussion, and the House adjourned. 

Six Day's Result 

The result of six days' voting on the demands for grants was that 
R3. 4 crores 48 lakhs and 35 thousand were refused under four demands 
on the first day as the result of the policy of obstruction, while, only 
in two motions, 25 lakhs and 100 rupees were cut from other demands 
for grants. These two motions,- it may be recalled, were passed as a 
censure in respect of a certain policy pursued by the Railway Board 
and the Forest Branch. 
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NationalUt Party Meetings 

With reference to the fall back in the nationalist position on 
the nth March and the wild rnmours to which it gave currency* and 
specially with reference to the talk of ' pact and impact* raised by 
Sir Campbell Rhodes in the Assembly, Mr. V. J. Patel, MX. A., 
issued on 15th March the following statement to the Press explaining 
his own position and that of the Swaraj party in the Assembly:— 

''Certain newspapers, whose criticisms I have seen, are very much 
mistaken if they think that they will in any degree sbalte the solidarity of 
the ' Swarajya* party by publishing lying and misleading accounts regarding 
events of Monday and Tuesday last in the Legislative Assembly. 1 desire 
to make it clear that no difference of opinion has arisen between myself 
and Pundit Motilal Nehru. In fact the whole Swarajya party acts with 
one mind, one determination and one aim. It is our misfortune and not 
our fault that we find ourselves in a minority in the Assembly. The speech 
delivered by me on Monday last outlining the programme and policy of 
the Swarajya party, and every word of which was endorsed by Pundit 
Motilal Nehru by way of personal explanation when Mr. Chatterjee was 
trying consciously or unconsciously to misrepresent both cf up, was made by 
me as a Swarajist. Pundit Moti'al Nehru was speaking on behalf of the 
Nationlist party and studiously confined himself to matters which were 
common ground between Swarajists and Independents, but as a Swarajist 
he said he endorsed every word of what 1 said. Pundit Motilal Nehru has 
only recently congratulated the leaders of the Swarajya party in the 
Central Provinces for successfully carrying out the policy of the Party 
which leaves no room for doubt as to what we would have done if we had 
a Swarajist majority. The statement made by Pundit Motilal Nehru on 
Tuesday represented the view of a section of the Nationalist party and 
this was made dear by him. It has nothing to do with what the Swarajya 
party as such may do herafter.” 

Immediately alter the Assembly meeting the Nationalists held 
their party meeting on the iGth. to decide on the next step. Pundit Motilal 
presided at the meeting and pointed out to those Independents who were not 
willing to see eye to eye with Swarajists in their full programme of 
obstruction to agree to the view that no honest Indian could vote the 
Finance Bill as it stood. 

The peculiarly iniquitous and horrible foim of taxation, as Lord 
Olivier described the Salt Ta\, must go but a compromise was reached 
to reduce it to annas seven a maund. Similarly in the interests of the 
masses and in the interest of trade, Postal rates must in their opinion 
revert to tlicir previous level. Cotton excise duty must also go and for that 
purpose Swarajists were to introduce a nevr clause in the Finance bill, but it 
appears accoiding to rules new clauses can be introduced only by the 
Government Member. However the members made it clear that this duty 
must disappear as soon as possible. The Indian gold-thread Industry which 
has been crippled by import of cheaper gold-thread from * foreign countries 
must b • protected and the Finance Member's proposal to reduce the duty 
from thirty to fifteen per-cent was to be rejected. . 

^ e8c c ^ an 8° 9 were of a drastic character and would in practice mean 
throwing out the whole bill in spirit if not in form. But the decision 
of the Nationalist party wa9 to put the Swarajist motion through. 
There was however no thought of the whole Finance .bill being 
thrown out on this day, though bv an unexpected turn of events it 
was decided on the next morning to mow for the total rejection. 



Finance Bill Thr own Out 

On March 17th. the .Nationalists scored a signal and surprising 
victory over the Govt, by totally rejecting the whole Finance Bill. 
The foil House met as before on the 10th March, and though obstruc- 
tion was in the air the Govt, benches were not prepared for the great 
surpiise that waa sprung upon them. The Finance Member introduced 
the Finance Bill, and in a brilliant speech Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya,. 
who acted as the Jeader ot the Nationalists on this day, moved, for its 
•otal rejection. 

His. speech lasted for three hours and anaigoed all the misdeeds 
of the present Govt, to which the House resounded with applause from 
time to time. The debate lasted for 5 hours and only five members 
took part. Sir Malcolm Hailey played at the old game of threatening 
and dividing the Nationalists, but these were of little avail and the 
House carried by 60 against 57 the motion of Pt. Malaviya amidst 
ringing Nationalist cheers 

A secret move on the part of government was exposed on this day 
by Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar, and this seemed to have influenced some 
of the members to vote against Government. On Saturday, the 15th 
March, the Government of India quietly introduced amendments in 
the Legislative rules of a drastic character including one which 
permits the Viceroy to recommend a bill at any stage— a power which 
did not exist before and which fakes away whatever little power 
the Assembly has in respect of discussion of bills. This amendment 
waa made in view of the Swarajist advent. When quen boned by 
Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar and Dr. Gour, Sir H. Moncriefi Smith, the 
Home Secretary, admitted that the new provision was not enacted in 
the light of any difficulty experienced but to meet any difficulty 
which might arise hereafter. Though he professed that this had been 
under consideration for two years it was forwarded to the Secretaiy 
of State only in November last. 

Pandit Motilal therefore, taking Government's words at their face, 
va’ue, connected its despatch with the Swarajist intention to come 
into the Assembly as declared in the October manifesto. ’Pandit 
Motila) described this provision most appropriately when he said that 
it means that the Viceroy has only to press a button from the 
Viceregal lodge and the Goven meet Member in charge of a bill will 
say to the Assembly* "Here is the Viceroy's recommendation and you 
must proceed thus far and no further." 


The Question 

At question time Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar asked for the reasons 
that led the Government to make further amendments to the statutory 
rules under Section 67 of the Government of India Act, as published on 
the 15th and when the Secretary of State's sanction was applied for and 
obtained. He further asked if the procedure of placing the draft rules 
before Parliament has been adopted, and if so when ; if not whether 
the Government would refrain irom putting the Rules into force until 
Parliament bad considered them, and until the members < of 1 the Assem- 
bly had time to understand the curious and complicated pNCM 
templated. He further asked whether the new rules ** 

augment further the Viceroy's powers of exceptional lejpalation. _ 

The Home Secretary replied evasively as stated 
that the sanction of the Sec. of State was urgentlyjonght and recetvrf 
on the 8th March last. After further remarks the President tatervema 
on behalf of Sir Henry and the matter was dropped for the time. 

The Finance member then rose. 

27 
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THE FINANCE BILL INTRODUCED. 

Rxstoratxon or thb Rbfusbd Grants 

The Finance Member announced that it had been decided to 
restore the lour demands lor/ grants refused by the Assembly on Mon- 
day (10th.) The cut of rupees twenty-five lakhs under Railways and 
Rs. too under Forests h*d been accepted. It was possible that 
under a large head like "Railways/' involving expense of over sixty- 
sevexv mores, twenty five lakhs might be saved. He said that as a 
result of the voting of demands, the position of the budget (taking 
account the railway estimates on the basis of the existing system) was 
that the surplus, after allowing for reduction in Provincial Contribu- 
tions, etc., would .amount to 18,74,100 rupees. Of course, this took for 
granted that the taxation proposed in the Bill would be agreed to. 

' The FINANCE MEMBER, in moving the consideration of the Finance 
Bill, reiterated in some respects bis previous reply to critics, and ex- 
pressed his inability to agree to the tariff and taxation changes urged. 
He said that no central budget could really be balanced so long as 
Provincial Contributions existed, and if the Cotton Excise Duty was 
also to be abolished, he saw no chance of solving in the immediate 
future the more urgent question of Contributions. He then proceeded 
to refute the charges very often made about the administration of 
India, namely, that the administration was extravagant, that the 
number of officers must be reduced, that military expenditure was 
colossal, and that vast increase had taken place m taxation. Sir Basil 
Blackett was surprised, not at the extravagance, but at the cheapness 
of Indian administration It! As Lord Selbourne said, speaking on the 
Government of India Bill, the system inaugurated by the British 
people in India was the most economical that the world had ever 
known, or was likely to know. As for highly-paid officials, the Finance 
Member was surprised at the extremely low number of highly paid 
officials in India. He had already spoken on previous occasions about 
military expenditure. He admitted that it ought to be further 

reduced, but that would take time, and could not bs given effect to 
In the next year's budget. H& warned the Members not to use catch- 
words which had no basis, because he felt that when, in the coarse of 
time, they came to administer Government and wanted to make it more 
efficient, they would find themselves severely hampered by the expecta- 
tions which they had raised in the mind of the people for reductions in 
expenses which would* not be possible. In conclusion, he pointed out' 
to the House that whatever might be the political considerations, the 
Budget had R right 10 claim consideration on financial merits* He 
maintained that without the Salt Tax at Rupees two, they might be 
running the risk of a deficit next year, and hoped that the House 
would keep before It economic and financial considerations, and vote 
accordingly. 


MOTION TO THROW OUT THE BILL 

MOHAN MALAVIYA opposed the consideration of the 
raance Bill. He recounted India's war services, and the disappointing 
character the Reforms. Diarchy had broken down, the Transferred 
su bject s had been starved, the Swarajists in the Central Provinces bad 
thrown ont the budget, and Swarajists in Bengal were also going to do 
so. n* sooner, therefore, the existing position in the Provinces was 
changed, the better for all. The Central Government had also outlived 
it* usefulness* He would have liked the Government to continue under 
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the old system, when the Viceroy's Executive Council decided upon the 
extent of taxation and expenditure. What was the use of the Assembly, 
with a majority of elected members, when a greater portion of the 
expenditure was non-votablc, and on matter of taxation their words 
were not final ? As this state of alfairs could not oontinue. the Assembly 
put forward a most reasonable demand. The reply to this given by 
the English member* of the Government was cruel. They were told 
they were incapable of exercising larger powers. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: I deny that statement. 1 never said that. 

Pandit Malaviya said that the Home Member had stated the 
factors which stood in the way of accomplishing their object. The 
speaker's belief was that representative institutions were a real instru- 
ment to get over the difficulties enumerated by the Home Member, to 
develop National defence* and make up communal differences. The 
record of the work of the National Congress was a testimony of the 
fitness of Indians. Lord Olivier's reply was not satisfactory, and Prof. 
Richards had made it clear that the Act was not to be changed 
before 1929 * Ho asked the Government to have the courage to sit at 
a Round Table Conference and examine the proa and cons of the 
issues ard leave the people of India and Parliament to form their 
opinion about the conclusions of the Conference. 

He pointed out that Indians bad been refused the opportunity to 
manufacture their own salt, and that no Indian member could agree 
to the imposition of the Salt Tax. If, tbciefore, they wanted to 
refuse the Salt-Tax, they must also have the power to effect a corres- 
ponding reduction in expenditure, but as they did not possess that 
power, they could not be asked to vote the Finance Bill. He said : 

So long as the Government of India Act is not revised, I find that 
with my sense of self-respect, and with the little conscience that God has 
given me, 1 cannot support taxation either now or in tho near future* 
until the Government of India Act is revised. (Hear, hear). Take 
away the Government of India Act, if you please. We shall not 

complain of it, but if you want to rule India in the form of a 

civilised Government, introduce a measure of Self-Government in the 
place of the eham you have introduced." (Hear, hear). 

Govt, practising a fraud I 

Pandit Malaviya, continuing, said that Earl Balfour, when be went 
to America, said that the only form of real Government was Govern- 
ment conducted according to the will of the people. Judged by that 
standard, where did the Government of India stand to-day? When 
India helped Britain in the war, the British people agreed with the 
principle of self*determlnation enunciated by President Wilson, but tbe 
principle bad not been given effect to* A book annually published* 

called India's Parliament, was giving misleading ideas about toe actual 

state of things in India to people abroad* He summed up his criti- 
cism thus ; " With all respect to individual members of tbe Govern- 

mentt 1 say that it is a fraud you aie practising upon tbe civilised 
world. (Hear, hear). Why further humiliate us by invitiog us to 
tske part in a League of Nations and an Imperial Conference where 
our repieeentativee cannot speak with the authority of the people be- 
hind them? I hope no elected members would agree to take part in 
ih«e bodies without the authority of India." Continuing. Pandit Mata- 
riya said that they could not conscientiously vote for the Taxation BUI. 
Replying to Sir Hasil Blackett' observations. Pandit Malaviya held 
t*at tho Government of India was extravagant, and that the Finance 
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Member had not yec proved the contrary. He corrected the Finance 
Member by stating that Indians did not consider the number of officers 
large or costly, but European officers with fat salaries were very large in 
number, and their sala ics disproportionate with the National income. 
If he hrl it in his power, he would considerably increase the number 
of Indian officers, lie would appoint more Ministers, and create more 
portfolios. He would like to spend more money, and his complaint was 
that under British rule so little had the income of the people increased 
that expenditure for boneficient purposes could not be undertaken. 
The l-inanec Member had quoted figures of taxation per head in other 
countries without giving comparative figures of the average income in 
those countries, which would have exposed his game. 

Pandit Malaviya had spoken for more than an hour when the President, 
finding that the Pandit bad to say more, adjourned the sitting ior lunch. 

A Breeze 

Mr. N ogy, one of the panel of Chairmen, took the chair when 
the Assembly commenced proceedings after lunch. Pandit Malaviya con- 
tinued his speech opposing consideration of the Finance Bill. Referring to 
the army, be reiterated the demand for a National policy, which would 
give them a citizen army, which was the only means of making an 
effective reduction in the expenditure on the regular army. He des- 
cribed the financial policy of the Government up till some time ago as 
scandalous, aud urged that the Finance Member must be an Indian, 
'file Pandit then criticised the abuse of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, the application of Section 141 of the Cr. P. C. and Section 108, I.P.C., 
and asked whether there was any time even in the history of India where sq 
many respectable and innocent persons were prosecuted and subjected 
to indignities and hardships under the operation of a law which was 
never meant to apply to such persons. Gandhi, Nehru, C. R. Das, 
Lajpat Rai, and thousands of the best Indians in jail ! He asked whar 
had happened to the Assembly's demand for the release of Sardai 
Kharak Singh. Tile Pandit was referring to the enforced abdication 
of the Maharaja ot Nabha when up rose the Home Member. — 

Sir Malcolm ilailey protested against this reference to the Maharaja 
of Nabha's abdication. 

Pandit Malaviya : You protest to the Chair, and not here. 

Sir Malcolm ilailey : 1 protest against the discussion on the lloor 
of this House of the merits or demerits of the abdication of the 
Maharaja of Nabha or the action taken by the Government. 

Pandit Malaviya: Under what rule am I pi evented? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: Rule No. 23, 

Pandit Malaviya: Yes; but that only refers to questions and ie- 
solutions, and not to the Finance Bill 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: 1 want you to recognise the effect ol the 
President's rulings, given several times in the course of the budget 
discussion, and they apply equally to a motion for the consideration 
of a Bill such has been put forward to-day. 

Dr. G6ur pointed out that the final authority to debar a discus- 
sion on these matters was the Governor-General and not the President. 
It was a well known lact that what the law did not prohibit, it 
permitted. 

Mr. Patel asked the President v to decide whether the subject 
matter to which the Pandit had referred was relevant or not. Ih* 
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President Mx. Neogy was non-plussed. Just at thfe stag? Sir 
Frederick AVhyte came in and took the Chair, Mr. Neogy leaving 
it amidst much laughter. 

Sir Henry Stanyon, Pundit Malaviya and Dr. Gour all expressed 
their views on the admissibility or otherwise of the discussion on the 
subject to which the Pandit made relcieuce. The President ruled such 
discussion out of order. Both Pandit Malaviya and Dr. Gour trod to 
acquaint the President with what happened during his temporary 
absence when Mr. Neogy presided, but the President adhered to lilt 
ruling. Thereupon, Pandit Malaviya referred to the report that many 
residents of Ferozeporc district lost their lives when they went to the 
Gurudwara at Gangasar to read the Grantb Sahab. He emphasised hit 
point that the Government had not protected the religious liberty ol 
Indians, and therclore, tnat the Government did not enjdy the confi- 
dence of the people. British Indians were entitled to protection for 
performing religious duties in temples situated in the territory of an 
Indian Prince. Concluding, Pandit Malaviya said that situated as 
Indians -were, they could not lend their support to the Taxation Bill. 
He knew that the Viceroy would certify it. The representatives of 
the people had no option but to refuse to support taxation unless 
they were given rightful voice m framing the Budget, lie hoped that 
every Indian member would support his motioo to refuse consideration 
ot the Bill in order that this system of Government (night be ended, 
and they may have a really Responsible Government. 

Jik M. Hailey 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY said : * in a way, I am wot sony that 
l'undit Malaviya had put forward his motion, because it has brought us 
once more to a e’ear issue.' He then reminded the House that 
in the first three year s of the working of the Government of India 
Act they found themselves with men who were prepared to work the 
Act and who greatly influenced the whole course of tbeir administia* 
tion, but in the new Assembly the Swarajists had come with their 
declared policy, it was hoped that they would work with the 
Government. The Swarajists and some independents had put lorwaul 
admittedly a compromise motion on the question cl Responsible 
Government. The House fully wed knew the reasons why the Govern- 
ment could not accept it. Through all these discussions they were in 
doubt as to bow lar the compromise of the Nationalists had gone. 
We were in doubt, he said, as to whether it was biought about un 
account of the desire on the part of our ir.cnda* for complete revision 
«.f the Constitution or something more far-reaching. That debate 
ended theie, fo lowed by the becretary of State's speech in the House 
of Lords, which wa> received with dissatisfaction among some of them. 
The result was that lour demands lor grants were thrown out. and 
it was said that this was done o demonstrate a principle. We are 
w till unaware as to what their motives were# whether the r jcction 
of those demands for grants was some obscure lorm ol co-operation, 
or merely a demonstration or proof, of their common programme ot 
completely wrecking the Constitution, for reasons equally obscure. 
We found ourselves next day on the question ol demands lor 
grants when they gave us larger consideration ana criticises ct 
the type we hitherto found to be of great effect on our adminis- 
tration. Now Pandit Malaviya has come fo.ward with a deuuncia- 
tlon of the whole of our policy in the past, expressing hn 
total inability to accept the motion of the Finance Member 
°n the specific ground that we could not agree to a Round 
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Table Conference. 1 have been trying to know the reaeons which led 
to a sudden change of attitude oo their part. I have seen in the 
papers some strong criticism about the attitude of the Nationalist 
Party, stating that they should have thrown out the budget. Now t I 
ask, is it for * that reason that you have suddenly gone back to the 
ccmpletc policy of wrecking ?" 

Proceeding, the Home Member said that he had noticed in many 
p of the House criticisms arising out of the fact that the 
nhau fait duty would provide the means of relieving the Provinces 

their provincial contributions. Also, there was some hesitation on 
c part of some members in voting for the salt duty at anything 
e l<s. 2 . Was it to get the vote of these members that this motion 
as sprung up, and to show that it would be easier to throw out 
the Finance Bill as a whole than leaving it to the Government to 
certify the Salt Tax at some rate ? Was it really felt that it would 
be easier to take that course, and thus relieve the provincial members of 
the necessity of voting one way or the other ? Then, again, there 
were motions on the paper for reducing the salt tax to seven annas 
a maund. 

1 notice that the country has found great difficulty in appre- 
ciating the tactics of our friends here. Those versed in the method 
of the constitutional institutions of Europe have equally found 
it difficult to appreciate the tactics of our friends. Pandit 
Malaviya says clearly and explicitly that so long as he is dis- 
satisfied with the attitude of the Government, he will not join in 
voting for any taxation at all.- 1 am glad for one thing. It docs not 
affect me personally, for I am about to enjoy a brief period of 
leisure, but 1 am sorry for those members of the Assembly who 
might otherwise have to come up and consider the Tariff Board’s 
Report in Simla. Obviously, Pandit Malaviya will not assist them in 
any operation of that kind. It is extreme statements of that kind 
which bring home the nature of the course he proposes. The Hon. 
Pardit has joined that section which is determined on the complete 
wreckage of the present Constitution, with all its consequences in 
Ind:?. as well as in England. If that is any satisfaction for the more 
extreme section of the Party which he stood lor in the past, and 
stands to-day, then all 1 can say is that on calmer reflection he will 
regret that he has given them that satisfaction. It is perfectly clear 
that the Swaraj Party has never changed its ideals and its methods. 
(Pandit Motilal and others : Hear, hear). 

Tkb British Nation & Parliament Again 1! 

Proceeding, Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the British Nation would 
not give a constitutional advance to India unless it was satisfied that 
the measure of advance given was likely to be properly worked, and 
that to the complete advantage of India. The British Parliament, 
after many years of demand from India, hid as last set India on the 
road to Responsible Government. Now, what did the Pandit say? He 
proposed to throw that back in the face of the British Parliament. 
Jf they looked facts calmly in the fare, then it would be found that 
this decision would not help India on the path of Responsible Govern- 
ment. His motion for the rejection of the Finance Bill was exactly 
a gesture of dissatisfaction, and a sign of impatience and irresponsibility 
which would make it impossible for the British Parliament to consider 
any further advance. The King’s Government must be carried on. 
The demands, if rejected, would be certified by the Viceroy ; otherwise, 
the Government would come to an end. Concluding, the Home Member 
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said: •• Neither you nor your friends will suffer from the results of 
refusing taxation. The result will rest with the Government. That 
again, is not responsibility. It is ou that ground that I appeal to 
you all to consider the effect of passiqg the Pandit's motion. If von 
follow his suggestion, it would be taken as a sign of irresponsibility 
I know that no section of the British Parliament will be influenced 
in the slightest degree by any such action." 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU said that his short experience of the 
Assembly had shown that the Home Member was a past mister in the art 
which was generally attributed to the whole Government of India, 
namely. Divide aud Rule. To-day he had practised that art to perfect 
tion. He had again warned the non-Swarajists not to identify them- 
selves with the Swarajists. The speaker felt proud that he was the 
author of the October manifesto, and stood by it as a Swarajist, but 
a9 he had exp!ained, he was acting in the Assembly as a member of 
the Nationalist Party, and not as a Swarajist. They came to the 
councils to co-operate with the Government on their own terms, 
and passed the resolution embodying their demand by an over- 

whelming majority. The resolution was voted on by the National- 
ists as well as by others not belonging to that Party, thereby 

proving that the demand put forward in it was the demand of 
the whole country. It was very reasonable, and had not bean put 

forward to provoke a negative reply. As for the decision to throw out 
the Finance Bill, the reason was that his Party thought that in any 
case the Viceroy's Certification must come. It was, therefore, useless 
for them to waste the day in going into the lobby and coming out 
on various motions. He said that the Assembly was not refusing 
supplies. It was not in their power to do so. They refused to be 

party to supply funds to the Government when that Government was 
being ran without their having any control of the executive * in respect 
of the expenses, or the ra : sing of revenue. The Home Member had 
said that he doubted ‘that any principle was being* established. The 
speaker » thought that it was the oldest principle that they were 
establishing. He said that hi? Party's decision on Tuesday had met 
with both favourable and adverse criticism., but the Home Member 

apparently read only the adverse criticism. In any case, press criticism 
had nothing to do with the Party's decision. He said that since 
Tuesday the Swarajists did not take part in the discussion. In the 
interval, they had learnt that Prof. Richards, in answering a leading 
question in the House of Commons, had declared that the Labour 
Government did not want to interfere with the ten years' programme, 
nor had the Government of India moved in respect even of its own 
departmental enquiry. Furthermore the copy of the Gazette issued 
on Saturday last contained the amended Legislative Rules, and had 
shown that the Viceroy can recommend a Bill at any stage. The 
speaker had a shrewd suspicion that this had been introduced to meet 
the Swarajist opposition in the Assembly. Now, therefore, the Govern- 
ment had merely to press the botton, and like an automaton the 
Assembly had to consider the Viceroy's recommendation at whatever 
stage a bill might be. He said that their proposal for a Round Table 
Conference was intended, not for ’immediate establishment of Responsible 
'Government, but for the immediate acceptance of that [right, and the 
attempt by the Conference to evolve a Constitution suited to the 
genius of India based on her traditions. Western people bad their 
own institutiona, but they could not understand India's needs and 
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requirements. As for the Home Member's charge that the refusal to 

consider the Finance Bill would show irresponsibility, be asked: ,f How 

is one man responsible for the action of another? You frame the 
Budget; you regulate the income; you regulate the expenditure. We 
have no power and ino control. The course proposed by Pandit 
Malaviya is to use the stiongest weapon in his hand to protest.'* 
He appealed to all elected members of the House to support it. 

Sir Furshottamdas Thakurdas 

Sir PURSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS opposed obstruction. He ad- 
mitted that when men like Pandit Malaviya and Pandit Motilal had urged 
the grave step of obstruction, there were serious causes necessitating 
it. He also believed in the principle of self-help, but he felt that the 

Labour Government must be given time to respond. Moreover, the 

Assembly having voted expenditure udder demands for grants, could 
not consistently now refuse taxation to meet those obligations. He also 
felt that if the Finance Bill was rejected, and if it was eventually 
certified and placed before the House, it would mean the Salt Tax at 
Ba. a, while the Assembly had power to reduce It \o Rs. i -4. He 
appealed to their statesmanship to realise the situation, and prevent 
— results as the resnlt iof the rejection of the Bill 

Bill Rejected 

At five-thiitjty, the House divided and refused consideration of the 
Bill by 60 votes against 57 amidst loud Nationalist applause 
The Assembly then adjourned till the next day. 
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Recommended Finance Bill Rejected Again ! 

The Nationalist parly met the same sight asd discussed the trium- 
phant manner in which it bad come out of the ordeal. At the same 
rime the Viceroy in the Government House was deliberating with his 
Council on the next move. When the Nationalist party meeting had 
dispersed for the night and almost all members had gone to bed 
Pandit Motilal was roused by a telephonic message sent to him at 
s 1 p.m. at the instance of Sir Malcolm Hailey, communicating 
Govt's decision to send back the Finance Bill to the Assembly with 
the Viceroys recommendation. This message, the PuLdit told the As- 
sembly next day, took him by surprise and it was too late in the night 
for him to disturb bis party members. Early next morning the Party 
considered the situation. There was no doubt about their decision but 
they all felt that this move involved a direct affront to the Assembly 
because, even though the bill bad been modified, its rejection was based 
not on its merit but on outside issues, and bow could Government expect 
the Assembly to eat its words. This action of the Government further 
confirmed the view that the new rules to which refeience was made on 
the 17th by Mr. Rangaswamy Iyengar bad been framed solely to meet 
the Swarajist attack. In the ordinary course under the old rules the 
Viceroy should have applied the Certificate and the Ccuncil of Elder* 
would have passed it and the Bill would have become law. 

Thb Changes in thb Recommended Bill 

The changes introduced in the Finance Bill are reduction of Salt 
duty to Rs. 1*4* retention of the old high import duty on Gold Ihread. 
flower duty proposed would have seriously injured the Gold Thread 
industry in India), and the retention of old high duty on Motor spirit. 
It is a curious commentary cn the management of the present ad- 
ministration that petrol sent out from Burma to the United Kingdom 
sells there much cheaper than in India. 

The motives behind Government's mind must have been two : firstly, 
to show that the Finance Bill bad been stripped of all reasonable objec- 
tions so that some of the votes recorded against it on the 17th might be 
either won or kept neutral ; secondly. Government might have felt, that 
the adverse vote on the Bill was certain and it wanted to show to the 
outside world, particularly to the Labour Government at Home, that 
though it had adopted a most responsible attitude, and that despite its 
* climb down *, the Bill bad been thrown out. This would naturally 
strengthen the bands of Govt, by taking away Labour support from the 
Nationalists. Govt, could then more easily launch upon a full-fledged 
policy of reaction which the Die-hards both here and in London had 
bem panting to adopt. 

The Viceroy's Message 

On the Assembly meeting again on the i8tb, after interpellation! 
SIR BASIL BLACKETT rose to announce that he had a message from 
the Governor-General. 

The President read the following message, all members standing : 

" In pursuance of the provisions of sub-section ( 1 ) of Section 67 
B of the Government of India Act, I, Rufus Daniel, Earl of Reading, 
do recommend to the Legislative Assembly that it do pass the Bill 
to fix the duty on salt manufactured in or imported by land into 
certain parts ot British India, to vary Certain duties leviable under the 
Tariff Act 1894, to fix the maximum rates of postage under the Indian 

2 * 
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Pott Office Act. 2898, farther to amend the Indian Paper Currency 

Act 1923. and to fin the rates of Income-tax in the form hereto 

annexed.— READING, Viceroy and Governor-General.*' 

Sir Basil Blackett said that the Bill was identical with the Bill which 
was considered, or rather not considered, yesterday but it was ah 
emasculated Bill. 4 The main changes was the fixation of the Salt 
Doty at Re. 1-4 and all other changes proposed in the original Bill 
have been given op with the exception of the duty on splints and 
empty match boxes. He said that only those; provisions in the Edit had 
been retained which were considered essential for the safety and 
tranquility of British India. 

The House thereupon proceeded to transact ordinary legislative 
business. After this Sir Basil Blackett moved for leave to introduce the 
recommended Finance Bill. He did not make any speech. 

Pandit Motilal Opposes 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU rose to oppose the introduction. He dis- 
claimed that bis opposition meant an affront to the Viceroy or any 
discourtesy to His Excellency. Nothing was further from their mind. 
Hi fc't that the procedure adopted by the Government in pursuance 
of the rules recently framed was an affront to the vote of the 

Assembly. The new rules have been taken advantage of in re-introdu- 
cing a Bill which the House rejected yesterday. If he opposed 

introduction, it was because the rules permitted him to do so. He 
held that the new rules were unconstitutional in their nature and 
confessed that the procedure adopted by the Government had come 
to the House as a surprise. They had thought that the Bill would 
go to the Council of State. It was only by the courtesy of the 

Home Member that he was informed last night on telephone at 

11 o’clock that the Bill would come before the Assembly that day with 
the recommendation. It was too late- for him ta inform his colleagues 
at that late hour. The speaker further referred to the fact that he 
and his colleagues were not in the advantageous position in which 
the Government was. Mr. K. C. Roy, their esteemed colleague, had 
left on deputation and in his place another member, Mr. Raj Narnia, 
who took his oath to-day, had been appointed. Non-Official members 

could not fill the seats of the absentees in ti^bat manner. 

Continuing, Pandit Motilal observed that Government need not 
have shown such unnecessary haste. He did not want to repeat the 
erguments used by Pandit Malaviya the day before, which were still 
unanswered and were unanswerable. He said that the Salt Duty had beea 
reduced by the Government ta Re. 1-4 because it was ia favour ot 
the people. The Finance Member had described his Bill as havlag 
been emasculated because of this reduction 

Sir Basil Blackett dissented from this view. 

Pandit Motilal said that the circumstances in which the Bill had been 
sent back to the Assembly were entirely different and were an affront 
to the House. He hoped the Hon, members would be jealous of 

preserving the dignity of (he Assembly and that even tboee who 

remained neutral yesterday or wbo voted with the Government would 
vote in refusing the introduction of the Bill. 

Motion of ietfoducrou Rejected 

The inotior f r leave 0 introduce the Bill was pot to 'the House 
and rejected, v'.overnment did not challenge a division th J s tfine* 
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The New Legislative Rules 

Nex t day, March 19th, the Assembly sat lor only half an hour for 
interpellations. Very interesting side-lights were thrown on the secretly 
hatched rules under which the Viceroy had the day before used his 
extraordinary powers for • recommending* the Finance Bill. Mr. K. C. 
Neogy asked a question on which followed a series of supplementary 
questions about the much debated new Legislative Rules. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey had stated in the Assembly on the 28th January, 1922. 
"It is not the function of the Governor-General-in-Coundl to make 
recommendations to the Governor-General in regard to the exercise of 
his personal power, nor can they in any way seek to sway his deci- 
sion/' Mr. Neogy asked whether, in view of the above statement, an 
exception has been made in the Legislative Rule 36A in so far as it 
contemplated the Governor-General being moved by the Governor-General- 
in-Council in regard to the exercise of his personal power under Sec- 
tion 67B of the Government of India Act. 

Sir Moncrief Smith said that the intention of the rule was merely 
to afford the Governor-General an opportunity for deciding whether he 
would exercise his power of recommendation or not. He admitted that 
it would have been better if the rule9 had been so worded. Sir Malcolm 
Hailey's enunciation of the position, as quoted by Mr. Neogy, was 
correct. The Governor-General in Council would not. aod in fact, dare 
not attempt to control or sway the Governor-General's discretion in the 
exercise of his powers. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar asked if it was open to the Governor- 
General-in-Council to move the Governor-General to exercise the power 
of recommendation. Was it not equally open to the House to recom- 
mend the Governor-General-in-Council to move the Governor-General 
to consider the opinion of the House in respect of a Bill ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the Rules, as they stood, referred to 
Government Bills, but he imagined that if a private member wanted 
to get the Viceroy's recommendation in respect ot a private Bill, there 
was nothing to prevent him from doing so. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao asked why were not these Rules referred to 
a Committee of the House ? 

Sir Moncrief Smith said that the rule-making power was purely an 
Executive action. 

Dr. Goar pointed out that the Rules made were ultra vires in 
the sense that they widened the narrow limits of certification and 
recommendation contemplated by Section 67-B. 

Mr. Ramachandra Rao and Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar pointed out 
that the Committee appointed to formulate Rules, before the Reformed 
Legislature came into being, discussed these Rules. 

The Finance Bill in the Council of Slate 

On the 24th -March the " Recommended " Finance Bill came before 
the Council of State for consideration. Mr. McWatters, Finance Secretary, 
in moving the BUI gave a brief history of its experience in the Lower 
House. This recommended Bill now provided just sufficient funds to enable 
administration being carried on and to provide also for balancing the 
budget. Government believed that Salt Tax gt a rate higher than one rape* 
and four annas was not actuary required to balance the budget and so 
they had brought it down to the old level. But the effect of this was th*1 
they could not make any reduction in the I Provincial contributions during 
“*e present year and that next year they would have to make up something 
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like two croree end sixteen lakhs before they could arrive at a stage when 
they could help the Provincial Governments by providing funds lor the 
Nation-building Departments. 

Concluding he said* 1 * it is true that this is a * Recommended Bill * and 
even if amendments are passed they do not necessarily follow that they 
become law. But it does mean, if the amendments are passed, that the 
House refuses to pass the Bill as recommended. Government attach 
greatest importance tp the unanimous vote of this House in favour of the 
Bill. This House has the privilege of sharing in the great responsibility 
oi Government. Your support will mean that you want the constitutional 
progress oi this country to be orderly and that you refuse your concurrence 
with the dangerous theory that political progress can be facilitated by 
irresponsible and obstructive tactics;'* 

Other Govt, members also strongly urged that the bill be passed 
unanimously. Amendments proposed by the non-officials had therefore 
to be dropped or withdrawn under pressure. The majority of members 
were glad that the Salt Tax had been reduced, but not Sir Umar Hayat 
Khan who was sorry for the reduction. The Rt. Hon. Mr. Sastri and 
Sir Deva Prosad would have liked to introduce amendments but in 
view of the requisition of an unanimous vote, they willingly voted in 
favour of the bill. Messrs. Natesan and Bsrua raised their voice of 
protest, but still under the emergent circumstances they supported the bill. 
The only dissentient voice throughout was that of Mr. K. V. Ranga- 
swamy Iyengar who kept on persistently saying "No” to every motion. 
In the end the Finance Bill was passed by the Council next day, 
the 25th Match without any amendments and unanimously, the only 
dissentient being Mr. Iyengar. 

The Viceroy’s Explanation 

The . following was published on the 31st March in an extraordinary 
“ Gazette ” giving the reasons which mGved His Excellency the 
Governor- General to pass an order under Section 67(B) of the Govern- 
ment ol India Act for the certification of the Indian Finance Bill as 
recommended to the Assembly and tbe Council of State: — 

•'When Ihe Budget for the year 1924-23 was introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly, the Hon. the Finance Member was authorised by 
me to announce that as our anticipations for the coming year indicated 
a budget which would balance on the present basis of taxation and 
with the salt duty reduced to its former level of Re. 1-4 per maund, 
the choice between the rate and any higher rate would be left to the 
Assembly. At tbe same time my Government, with the full concurrence 
of the Secretary of State for India, made clear their view that a higher 
rate of the Salt Duty at Rs. 2 per maund would be in the best interests 
of tbe country, since it would enable a commencement to be made with 
the reduction of provincial contributions in four Provinces and would 
thereby secure an increased provision for objects such as education, 
public health and industry, the furtherance of which is our anxious 
concern. When the demands for grants under different heads of expenditure 
were laid before the Assembly, that House saw fit to reject, without any 
examination of tbe expenditure on its merits and for reasons extraneous 
to tbe Budget, the demands for the customs, Income Tax, Salt and 
Opium departments, four of the main revenue-earning departments of 
the Government. These four demands, on the retention of which tb< 
revenue of these important Departments necessarily depended, were latei 
on restored by my Government acting in accordance with the powers 
conferred on them by Section 67 A (7) of the Government of\India Act 
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The remaining demands bad in the meantime been passed by the Assem bly 
with small reductions under two head's only. y 


Assembly's Responsibility. 

" When during the next stage of the Budget procedure the Finance 
Bill was presented for the consideration of the Assembly, the consider- 
ation was refused without examination of the details in spite of the fact 
that the maiority of demands for expenditure under different Depart- 
ments of Government had actually been accepted by the House. The 
position which resulted from the action of the Assembly, therefore was 
that when the Finance Bill providing for means of meeting expenditure 
which it had already voted came before the Assembly, the Bill was 
rejected without consideration. The Finance Bill prescribes rates at which 
taxation shall be levied under several of the most important revenue 
heads including Salt Duty, Postage and Income Tax, and the Legislative 
sanction given by the Finance Act of the prccceding years for collection 
of taxation under these heads would have expired on March 31, 1924 
In these circumstances it was my obvious duty, under special powers 
conferred upon me by Section 67B of the Government of India Act, 
to take such action as was essential for the interests of British India 
in order to enable tbe administration of the country to be carried on 
and to provide sufficient funds to enable tbe Government of India's 
Budget for tbe coming year to be balanced. It was with this sole 
object in view that I reccmmended to tbe Assembly tbe Finance Bill 
in modified form containing only such provisions as were essential for 
the purpose above mentioned. 

Beneficial Proposals. 

"The Fioance Bill as recommended by me provided for the levy of 
the Salt Duty at the former rate of Rs. 1-4 per maund, for the existing 
postal rates and rate of Income-tax, for continuance for a further year, 
of the provisions agreed to by the Legislative Assembly last year, for 
credit to the general revenues of interest on securities held in tbe currency 
Reserve, and for tbe imposition of a specific duty on certain material 
lor match manufacture which required to safeguard the revenue and exceed* 
ing one and a half crores of rupees (derived from the present import 
duty on matches)-. Certain items including the proposals to reduce Excise 
Duty and Import Duty on motor spirit, to reduce Import Duty An 
certain component parts of ertten mill machinery and to effect minor 
changes in the Customs Tariff were ommittea from the recommended Bill. 
These proposals though of a beneficial character were not such as 1 could 
hold to be essential for the interests of India. This Bill with my 
recommendation was presented to the Legislative Assembly, but leave to 
introduce it waa refused. It was thereupon laid before the Council 
of State with a certificate by me that the provisions of tbe Bill were 
essential^for the interests of British India and was passed by the Council 
without amendment. To this Bill as consented to by that Chamter I 
have signed my assent. 

t " It is to me a matter of regret that tbe Legislative Assembly to 
which important responsibilities are entrusted in voting expenditure to 
he incurred by Government and in authorising provision of necessary 
funds to meet that experaiture should have tailed on this occasion to 
consider these important financial matters on their merits. The action 
which my Government was compelled to take to restore the four grants 
rejected by the Asstmbly and that which I found it necessary to take 
in exercise cf special power conferred upon, me as Governor-General 
have, aa their sole object, the maintenance of administration to be ca’ried on. 
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Repeal of Repressive Laws 

On March 20th, the Govt, again suffered a crushing defeat at the 
hand of the nationalists. By a majority of 68 to . 44 .the Swarajists* 
backed by almost, all the Independents including Sir Purushottam asd 
Mr. Bepin Pal, carried Mr. Shambhudayal Misra's amendment to repeal, 
besides the old iniquitous Bengal Regulation III of 1818, all other 
Repressive laws and regulations including the Criminal Law Amend. Act. 

After interpellations Mr. Kasturbhai Lalbhai moved his resolution 
for early steps to abolish the Cotton Excise Duty. After his speech Mr. 
Neogy moved an adjournment of the debate til) the September session, 
because, he said, even if the Assembly passed the resolution* the Govt* 
would not be able to give effect to it during the financial year. More- 
over the House was anxious to come at once to the next resolution 
on the agenda - regarding the release of State prisoners. 

The Government* the representatives of European commerce and the 
nominated members, were furious at being deprived of the opportunity to 
discuss the Cotton Duty, and each qne of them vied with the other in 
trying to show that the Assembly was shirking the issue. 

Sir Ch. Innes and Mr. Wilson complained that the Assembly was 
choking discussion on commercial and economic problems by confining 
itself to political issues, and Sir M. Hailey put in a remark that the 
Nationalist party was postponing the debate because they have no case. 
This was to provoke the Nationalist Party to prove that they had a 
case by carrying the rssolution urging the abolition of Cotton Excise 
Duty. But last niRht the Party had fully deliberated on the matter. 
They felt that even if they passed the resolution, Gjvernment would 
never give relief during the next financial year while, as Mr. Dunichand 
of Ambala said, hundreds and thousands of the fliwers of the country 
who were rotting in jail were awaiting the verdict of the Assembly 
regarding their fate. 

Pundit Motilal added that as a sick man could n>t think of any- 
thing else except how to cure his disease, similarly the Indian nation 
at present was bound to put political matters above others. It wp? 
clear that Government was manouvering to postpone the debate'on 
the Repeal of the Bengal Regulation. 

Sir Charles Innes threw a small bait to the Bombay benches by 
saying that he wanted to give his reply to the representation of 
Bombay Millowners regarding their representation for protection to 
/Cotton Mill Industry. No less than an hour and half was wasted on 
'merely as to whether the debate be adjourned or not. Eventually the 
President accepted Pundit Shyamlal Nehru's motion for closure and by- 
6s vote* against 49 the House carried the motion for the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Bxkgal Regulation III of 1818 

Mr. AMARNATH DUTT then moved for the immediate repeal 
of the Bengal Regulation 111 of 1818. Mr. Dutt said that if the laws 
of a country are an index of its political progress* Regulation ill of 
X818 was an anachronism. The Regulation was enacted by the East 
India Company to meet the special condition of those days. The 
Repressive Laws Committee last year had also adversely commented on 
tills Regulation, and though the Govt had accepted the report of 
the Committee# legislation on the subject had not yet been brought 
forward. This repressive law had been need against highly moral and 
intellectual persons whose only fault wee that they loved their country 
too well. Law and Lawyers* he said* were to the Govt, like a red rag 
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to a boll. Hfi claimed the right of free speech and free association 
and asked Englishmen to stand for this right and vote with him. He 
asked, with Regulation 111 on the Statute Book could they say that 
they were Jiving under a civilised Government ? In England, the Habeas 
Corpus Act defended the liberties of the people. 

An Amendment 

Pandit SHAMBU DAYAL MISRA moved an amendment for the 
repeal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act and all other Repressive 
Laws and Regulations that still exist on the Statute Book. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey asked whether the amendment was in order. 

The President said that the proposal to bring' similar regulations 
and exceptional legislation was in order, though he was not fully 
aware of the precise terms of the Regulations. 

The Home Member pointed out that the Bombay, Madras and 
Bengal Regulations were exactly the same, but tbc Criminal Law 
Amendment Act was of an entirely different type. 

Mr. O'MALLEY, tbe Bengal Official, in opposing strongly supported 
theietention of Regulation III. His speech threw some sidelight as to 
why the recommendations of tbc last Repressive Laws Committee were 
set at naught by his Govt. He said that the report was accepted by 
the Govt, of India as it was constituted in (with Sir Tej Baha- 

dur & Sir William Vincent) but that the B ngal Govt, had never 
accepted the report and instead had told the Govt, of India that it 
would never be able to carry on the administration without this regu- 
lation. 

Khan Bahadur SARFRAZ KHAN pointed out that the Repressive 
Laws Committee had urged the repeal of Regulation 111 and the con- 
finement of its application to the Frontier. 

Sir P. S. Si V AS W AM l A1YAR characterised the amendment as 
vague. He was for the repeal of Regulation ill of iSid because it was 
repugnant to the sense of law and justice. As for the repeal of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Prevention of Seditious Meet- 
ings Act, he left them to the discretion of the Executive to see 
whether a situation had not arisen for their repeal, and if it had 
arisen, to consider their repeal. 

Dr. GOUR supporting the amendment of Mr. Shambudayat Mirfa 
said that the Assembly should no: allow the Executive to be indepen- 
dent of tbe control and sanction of tbe judicial authorities. He 
contended that normal conditions had been restored in the country, 
and therefore, there was no reason why the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act should be allowed to be retained on the Statute Hook. 

Sir MALCOLM HAILEY opposed the resolution and the amendment. 
He was surprised to see Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan de- 
manding the repeal of these laws in the roundest termi ; but not 
long ago the same Khan Bahadur in that Assembly asked the 
Government not to repeal the laws as they were necessary. (Many 
voices : Opinions change). 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khai : I aimit that I 
the Government at that time not to repeal theie laws, because t-iero 
wore then disturbacet in Bombay and Calcutta, but now there is 
Jniet in the land, and hence in/ change of view. Even Mr 1 ‘ 
had to change creed. He was a co-operater first, and after the J 
lianwalabagh, he became a Non-co-operator. 1 was a co-operator but 
after the certifications and other things l became a Non-Co-Operato*. 
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Proceeding* the Heme Member Mid that the Seditions Meetings 
Act was very sparingly used, hot this measure was necessary because* 
in a cqpntiy so large as this, and where there were elements different 
trom these in other countries, the Government coold not afford to be 
deprived oi a meafure of this character. He charged the Nationalist 
party for not suggesting a remedy. ("Come to a Round Table Con- 
ference/’ "come to the Law Courts/’ chimed in Pandit Motilal). But 
the Home Member could not come to the law courts because, he Mid, 
that would disclose the names' of bis informants and their life would 
be in danger. Some of the arguments of the Home member deserves 
quoting. The Bengal Regulation 111 , he remarked* was no more anti- 
quated than murder, not more archaic than criminal conspiracy, not 
older than assasination II In his peroration Sir Malcolm made the 
astounding statement that if the liberty of twenty persons was deprived 
to stamp out anarchy, the price was very small 1 

At 6 O'clock the amendment of Mr. Shambhudayal was put to vote 
mod cat tied by 08 to 44. Ibe amended resolution of Mr. Dutt was 
then carried without a division. 

Pass-ports to the All Brothers. 

On March 25 the Assembly met for the final sitting of the March 
session. Business was confined to the introduction of private bills, but 
the main interest centred in a motion for adjournment to discuss the 
question of refusal of passports to the Ali Brothers’ delegation to 
Angora. Without a division the Assembly censured the Government regard- 
ing. the r action in the matter. 

Before the House proceeded to Legislative business Mr. Chamanlal 
asked for reasons why Passports had been refused to the proposed 
Khilaiat Delegation. Sir Malcolm Hailty said Government had laid down 
two principles Firstly, that 'Passports* be not given to person convicted of 
offences against the b ate, particularly for inciting disaffection among 
Government Servants, and that members of the Delegation must be 
prepared to give an undertaking not to take part in political move- 
ments against the States they were intending to visit and that no Non- 
Mus'im would be allowed to go with the delegation. In other words this 
meant that Maulanas Sbaukat Ali, Mahomed Ali and Paodit Motilal 
Kehiu could not be allowed to go. Thereupon Mr. Chamanlal moved an 
adjournment of the House to give expression to the grave nnrest caused 
among Indian Mussalmans by this decision of Government. The Presi- 
dent very rightly agreed to accept the motion. In the meantime Gov- 
ernment sustained another defeat over Dr. Gour’s motion to introduce 
a bill to repeal the obnoxious legislation called the Cr.minal Law amend- 
ment Act. By ah overwhelming . majority establishing a record of non- 
cfficial voting, be was able to introduce bis bill by 58 votes against 
39 votes, it was regretted by many that by oversight Dr. Gonr bad not 
set down the other two readings for the same day * in order to pass 
the Repealing Bill in one sitting, thereby repaying in the same coin 
the Government who in the old autocratic days in 1908 had forced 
through this very measure at ooe sitting. 

At 3-30 Mr. Chamanlal moved hi* motion for adjournment. The 
manner in which member after membir among Mussalmans viad with 
one another in condemning Government was remarkable. -Whether 
he was Swarajist or a loyalist not a single Muslim voice was sparing 
in criticising the Government. 

Mr. Chamanlal explained the correspondence which passed between Mr. 
Sbaukat All and the Govt, of India on the subject . of the issue of 
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passports to the At*Ofm DeUgatioo. The Delation, he eeld. wee to 
@ftnaisf of three hatches oi persons, including Mr. Mahomed AIL 
Hakim AJmal Knan. Abol Kakam Azad, Dr. Ansari. Mr. Shaukat Ali 
Mr. Qoreabi, M-. Abdul Majid and Pandits Motilai Neb" and 
Jmwaharlal Nehru. But the Government replied that they were not 
prepared to grant passports to any person convicted of offences a gains t 
the State or lor inciting Government servants to disaffection/This 
reply applied to Maulanas Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali. There was 
no law. argued Mr. Chamanial, under which the Government coo!d 
prevent the grant of passports. The Angora Government was prepared 
to welcome the Delegation, but the Government of India stood in 
the way of the Ali Brothers. This, as Mr. Shaukat Ali himself slated 
in the course of a correspondence, was an undesiiabie and unjustifiable 
intervention in a purely dcmettic matter of Muslims. Moreover, the 
delegates were asked to give an undertaking that they would not 
carry on any po ideal propaganda. This was in direct con rust with 
the religions liberty granted by the Queen's Proclamation. By refusing 
passports, the Government of India was proving that they were not 
responsible either to man. or to God, and that they were engaged in 
a sinister international intrigue. The Delegation, Mr. Chamanial con- 
coded, was purely a religious mission of peace and the restrictions in 
the grant of passports should bs removed. 

Maulvi - Muhammad Shafi (Behar) declared that the Government 
was not justified in refusing passports to an entirely religious mission. 
He appealed to the Government not to impose restrictions upon the 
members oi a delegation and thus interfere with tbeir religious liberty. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfraz Hussain Khan (Behar) warned that just as 
in the case of the Akalis the Government cieated a deep resentment 
by interfering with their religious liberty, so also their rciusal of 
passport to a Muslim leligious mission would be tantamount to inter- 
ference with the Muslim leligion and would enrage the Mussulmans. 

Sayid Murtuza Saheb (Madras) said that the Kbilafat question 
was a momentous o:ie. The Government of India should show practical 
sympathy to Indian Mussulmans by granting permission to the mem- 
bers of the Mission to proceed to the Muslim countries to amicably 
settle the Kbilafat problem. He challenged the Government to prove 
that the mission which intended to proceed wa»J not a religious mission. 

SIR MALCOLM HAILEY, in opposing the motion, said that it was 
wrong to say that by refusing passports or imposing restrictions tbe 
Govt, were interfering with the domestic concern of Mussalmans or that 
they were engaged in a sinister international intrigue. The State was 
responsible, he ingeniously suggested, for the conduct and safety of the 
delegates in countries they wanted to visit, and the State had thciefore 
to exercise its discretion in granting passports before tbe’.r leavin; the 
Indian shores. Moreover, his was a case of persons requiring access to 
large bodies of persons who influenced the opinion of their country, 
religious or otherwise, in these circumstances, it was only a matter 
of diplomatic usage that the Government of India should ask the 
country which tbe delegates wanted to visit whether they had any objec- 
tion to it and welcomed them, but before asking the Government 
concerned for their opinion, tbe Government of India had themselves 
to satisfy certain lequirements. Ibey had, therefore, laid dowm that 
the persons who had been ill-advised enough to preach 
turn to troops should not be granted passports. Was th *t not a 
seasonable i equipment ? asked the Home Member. Moreover, Mahomed 
Ali had not acknowledged the authority of the State. 
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Mr, Ranga Iyer : Sir, may 1 remind the Home Member that alter 
hi* release Mr. Mahomed AM, speaking on the Independence insolation 
at the Cocanada Congress, said that he was for Swaraj within the British 
Empire and he owed his allegiance to the King-Emperor, la view 
of th»s change, is* it right to pursue the old story ? 

Sir Malcolm Hailey: I know what Mr. Mahomed Alt said at 
Cocanada, but 1 should require from him something more. There are certain 
perrons, who for their own reasons defy the authority of the State. 
Is it in any way reasonable to ask the State to exercise discretion 
and give them the bent fit of protection abrord ? it is the United 
Kiogdcm which in the last resort is responsible for British Indian 
subjects. Each one of the countries which the deputation proposed to 
visit bad ! ately been subject to trouble. The British Government has 
every fight to exercise the greatest caution in approaching the Govern- 
ments of these countries in regard to the Deputation. It is possible 
that by their restrictions two or three might be prevented from visiting 
the countries they want to, but is tbat really an offence to the whole 
Muslim world? Does the whole Muslim world of India subscribe to 
the plea iliat the best solution of the difficulties of the Kbilafat 
could be found by Mr. Mahomed Ali and his brother ? 

Several crie« o! “Yes, yes." 

Sir Malcolm Hailey : For my part, I would require some further 
evidence. 1 repeat that it is not right for any one to say that the 
Government of India, by imposing the reasonable restrictions I have 
referred to. has been actuated by any feelings against Mussulmans or 
their religion or that we intended to do anything tbat would prevent 
a peaceful and successful solution of the Khilafat difficulties. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, in a lengthy speech, mid tbat the 
Ali Protuers had now been released and it was not right to revive the 
charges of which they had been convicted. He explained that the 
inclusion of Pandits Motilal Nehru and Jawabarlal Nehru was to help the 
Mussalmacs in beccming really united. The -Hindus of India had no 
cause to fear the unity of Muhammadans. 

Adjournment ok the Motion. 

At this stage several members pressed for the closure of the debate. 
The motion for adjournment was then put and carried, the Government 
not challenging a division. 

The Assembly then adjourned till the 27th May. 
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Council of State— Chronicle. 

*0 Jan 24 Members' Sworn— < Committee of petitions nominated— Criminal Tribes and 
Indian Tolls Bills introdueed . 

31 Job 24 Joint Session of Assembly. and Oannotl— Inauguration b y the Viceroy. 
4 Fbb 24 Mr. Sethnafe resolution bb. the enquiry into the eooBossie oonditions 
of the people of India, passed with 8ir Dadabhoy's amendment. 
Feb *24 Sir Maneekjee Dadabhoy's resolution bb. award of Nobel Peace Priae to 
the Aga Shan p a sse d ., 

A Feb 24 Mr. Sethna’s resolution kb. Kenya Immigration Bill was not moved 
on* an assaranee given by 8ir B. N. Samoa— Mr. Karandikar'e re- 
solution bb. PnbUoatlon of Bills in ail their stages along with Council 
Debates withdrawn. 

11 Feb 24 Mr. SethnaV resolution oh Mural Paintings at New Delhi passed. 

12 Feb 24 Cotton Cess Bill passed— Mr. Vedamurti’s resolution on a non-offloial 

Capital (Delhi) Committee passed. 

13 Feb 24 Debate on the Beoiprooity Bill — Sir D. P. Sarbadllkary’s motion on 

the Immigration into India BiU to reeiprooate treatment to 
ladiaoe in 8. Africa waa pasaed after a heated debate. 

14 Feb 24 The Cantonment! Bill’ paired. 

18 Feb 24 Mr. Vedamnrti’a resolution re. substitution of provident fund for pension 
system waa passed with Mf. Khaparde'a Amendment. 

20 Feb 24 Mr. Baogaswamy Ayyangar's resolution bb. unemployment in India wae 

negatived.— Lata Bukhblr Singh's resolution on child welfare wee 
negatived. 

21 Feb 24 Indian Tolls BiU and the Indian Criminal Tribes BiU passed. 

25 Feb 24 Sir D. P. Subadhicary's resolution on expansion of the Reforms 

withdrawn. 

29 Feb 24 Budget presented. 

6 Mai 24 8. Jogendra Singh's resolution on a survey of irrigation for its expansion 

waa passed. 

6 Mar 24 Three Official Bills passed by the Assembly were considered and passed. 

7 Mar 24 General Discussion on the Budget 

S Mar 24 The Kenya Debate— Mr 8astri withdrew his resolution. 

Mar 24 Offieial resolution on obscene literature passed. 

12 Mar 24 8. Jogendra Singh's resolution for enoonragement to the Sugar Industry 
wae passed after amendment and heated opposition by Qovt. 

18 Mar 24 Sea Cnstome k Tariff Act amendment paesed. 

18 Mar 24 Sir D. P. Sarbadhikary'e questions on new Legislature Rules. 

19 Mar 24 The Sjuth African Debate on Mr. Natosan's motion. 

20 Mar 24 South Afrioan debate continued. Mr. Nateson’s resolution carried. 

24 Mar 24 The reeommended Finance BiU considered. 

25 Mar 24 Finance Bill passed. 

C P. Council— Chronicle 

15 Jan 24 Counoil Opened by Governor 

16 Jan 24 Connell first met for Offioial business. Offieial Bills defeated 
Non-offloial resolutions passed. 

18 Jan 24 The great “No-oonfidenoe 1 debate and Govt, defeat. Connell adjourned 
sine die- 

4 Mas 24 Budget presented. Govt. Bills aU thrown out. 

5 Mas 24 Non*offieiai resolutions passed against Govt, 
fi Mas 24 Bupplementasy Grants all thrown out. 

:> Mar 24 Voting on Budget Grants. AU demands thrown out except Minister’s 
Salaries which were reduced to Rs. 2 per annum I 
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The Winter Session of the COUNCIL OF STATE commenced on 
Jen. 30th with an atter.danco of 32 members. * Before 'proceedings com- 
merced the President, Sir Alexander Muddimar, referred to the death of 
Sir Behiam Khan who was a member of the Council and hoped it was 
the veidict of the Houso to aerd a message of condolence to the bereaved 
family to which the House assented. 

Two messages were then read from the Viceroy, one requiring tho 
attendance of the members in the Assembly Chamber next day, to hear 
the Viceioy’s address (p. 11-5), ai d the other announcing tho panel of 
Chairman. The President next announced the names of members of the 
Committee on public petitions. 

At question time replying to Mr. Karondikar re. separation of 
judicial and executive functions, Mr. Crerar said that Govt, was still 
considering the mattor and refused to publish papers. Mr. Kaza Ali asked 
if the Premiers look; “ Awakening of India” was proscribed, to which 
Govt, refused to reply. 

There was on the agenda no less than 26 interpellations, but 
Messrs. Sethna and Samaldas not being present alxuit a dozen of them 
were postponed for answer to the next meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. Khaparde and of Sir Mahomed Sliafi, two 
bills consolidating certain existing Acts were introduced. Mr. Khaparde 
in introducing a bill to consolidate tho I>aw relating to Criminal Tribes 
said' that it was intended to bring all the present live measures within 
the compass of one enactment. There was one slight alteration in danse 1 4 
and that was necessitated by the fact that since the enactment of the 
amending Act I of 1923, individuals of a criminal tril* may lie res 
tricted to an area or settled in a place of residence. 

Sir Mahomed Shafi introduced a bill to consolidate the law relating to 
tolls on public roads and bridges. Tho Council then adjourned. 

The first non-official business day of the Council of State was hold 
on Feb. 4th. The first motion on the older paper tfas by Mr. Sothnn for an 
enquiry into the economic condition of tho people and the second 
was by Mr. Karandikar for the immediate release of Mr. Gandhi. To 
the latter proposition there were two amendments, one of which was by 
Mr. Khaparde for the release of Mr. Gandhi without any conditions if. 
in the opinion of the dot tors in attendance on him, sending him back 
to jail on recovery, would l*e dangerous to his life. Sir ManecVjee Dadabhoy 
who acted throughout as the non-official Government's man had tabled 
tho othor amendment to the effect that Mr. Gandhi be released 
subject to such terms or conditions as tho Government may deem fit. 
to impose in public interest. Mr. Karandikar however wrote to tho 
President before the proceedings commenced that he would not move the 
resolution. The amendments therefore automatically fell. 

Mr. Sethna on tub Economic Condition of Indians. 

The Hon’ble Mr. SETHNA moved for a committee with a majority 
°f non-official Indians to make a full and detailed survey os the 

29 
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eoonomic conditions of the people of India with special reference to the 
agricultural population with a view to finding out the average annual 
ncome per head of the population, particularly of the agricultural popu- 
ation, and to report on measures to reduce, as far as possible, the 
existing destitution and to raise the average economic level of the 
masses. Mr. Sethna quoted the opinions of John Bright, Lord Lawrence, Sir 
William Hunter and Sir Charles Elliot among others to show the 
increasing poverty of the country. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy moved an alternative proposition to the effect 
that local Governments should be consulted in regard to the desirability 
of undertaking an enquiry into the general economic conditions of the 
people in British India and whether they were prepared to support the 
proposal for the appointment of a Committee and to co-operate in its 
labour if appointed. 

Sir Narasimha Sarma on behalf of the Government said that far 

from there being any sign of growing poverty there were distinct indi- 

cations of improvement in the economic condition of the people! 
This statement from Sir Narasimha amazed the members specially as 
being an Indian he was fully aware of the facts. But for the time 
being he was the mouth-piece of the Govt. 

Mr. Sethna, after a lengthy reply to the debate, accepted the 

amendment of Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, as the thin end of the wedge 
in the matter of enquiry. The resolution as amended by Sir Dadabhoy 

was carried. 

Next day Feb. 5 th. Mr. Khaparde moved for consideration of 
a Bill to consolidate the laW relating to Criminal tribes. The motion 
was postponed for a fort-night. 

Sir Mahomed Shaft moved for consideration of a Bill to consolidate 
laws relating to tolls on public roads and bridges. This too was post- 
poned for 2 weeks on the request . of Mr. Baza Ali* 

Nobel Peace Prize to the Aga Khan I 

Sir ManecXiee Dadabhoy then moved the following resolution : — “This 
Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council to convey to 
the Norwegian Parliament, the considered opinion of this House that His 
Highness Sir Sultan Muhammad Shah Aga Khan is the fit person for the 
Nobel Prize for peace this year in view of the strenuous, persistent and 
successful efforts that His Highness has made to maintain peaoe between 
Turkey and the Western Powers”. This queer resolution was passed after 
much solemn debate during whioh the names of such men as Gandhi, 
Curzon, Lloyd George were mentioned by their protagonists and this 
formed in all seriousness the main business of the day ! 

On Feb. 6th the Council of State held a short sitting.. An 

important debate was anticipated on the motion of Mr. Sethna 

urging upon the Secretary of State for the Colonies the urgent 

necessity of delaying the progress of the Kenya Immigration Bill through 
the Kenya Legislature until the Committee to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India in pursuance of the resolution of the last Imperial 

Conferenoe regarding the position of Indians in the British Empire had 
opportunities of examining the measure and disoussing its provisions with 
the Colonial Office. But as soon as the Counoil assembled, Sir Narasimha 
Banna, member in charge of Emigration, said: 'Sir, I wish to make an 
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announcement regarding this resolution. I have already stated in answer 
to the questions put to me that the Government of India have strongly 
urged upon the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the desirability 
of not proceeding with the Kenya Immigration Bill until the Com* 
mitfce* to be appointed mado its report to ns „ and the Colonial Office. 
The Secretary of State for India has now wired to forthwith appoint 
the Committee in as much os a decision has been reached that new 
drafts of the Bill would be prepared. I, therefore, take it that nothing 
would be done in the mat:or of the Immigration Ordinance by the 
Colonial Office until the Committee meets in London, discuspes the 
question and negotiates with the Colonial Office. 

On Feb. 1 1 th. Mr. Sethna movod, “ That if and when the work of the 
mural paintings in the buildings ac Raisina, including the Government House 
and Secretariat, is taken in hand, it should be entrusted to Indian 
artists and preferably to the Bombay School of Aits.” 

Mr. Ley, of the Industries Dopt. Govt, of India, moved an amendment 
to the effect that if and when the work of mural paintings is taken 
in hand it should be entrusted to Indian artists if the requisite typo could 
he fouud in Iudia and that the Government- should consider the possibility 
of utilising the services of ait students selected from the Schools of Aits 
already existing in India. This was only meant to shelve the question. 
Mr. Sethna said in anger: ‘The constitution of this Council was such that 
not a single 11011-official resolution was passed during tho last 3 years 
without an amendment defeating tho main object of the proposition.’ 
Thq amendment was however passed by a majority of Govt, votes. 

O11 Feb. 12 th. on the motion of Sir B. Narasimha Sarnia the 
Council passed, 'without discussion, the Indian Cotton Cess Bill as already 
1 hissed by the Assembly. 

Mr. Vedamurthi then initiated the discussion on bis resolution that 
the New Capital Committee (Delhi) be reconstituted with non-official 

members in a majority. Govt, strongly opimsed the motion, and Sir 
Deva Prasad Sarvadbikari then toned it down and moved an amendment to 
tho effect that the New Capital Committee be assisted in its work by 
the Advisory Committee of non-officials till the work was complete. 

After fuither discussion, the resolution as amended was adopted. 

The Reciprocity Bill. 

On Feb. 13 th. the work of the Council of State was devoted to the 
discussiou of an important motion by Sir J>. P. SARBHADHIKARl for 
the consideration of a Bill to regulate the entry into and residence 
in British Yhdia of persons domiciled in other British possessions, This 

Bill was passed by the old Legislative Assembly at its Simla Session iu 

•bdy last on the motion of Dr. H. »S. Gour. Since then there were 

several attempts made by non-official members to bring this matter !>efore 
the Council of State to get it passed. 

. Under this Bill, known os the Reciprocity Bill, tho GovernorGoneral- 
iir Council is empowered to mako rules for securing that poisons, not being 
°f Indian origin, domiciled in any British i»ossession should have no greater 
*Jghts and privileges as regards entry into and residence in British India 
^ t ar6 acco, 1 d c d by law* and administration of such possession to persons 
™ian domicile. The Governor-GeneraHn-Coniicil may also provide for 
be establishment of suitable agents to administer the rules to protridc 
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suitable penalties lor the contravention of such rules and to authorise the 
arrests of any person contravening any such rule. 

Sir Devaprasad, in moving for the consideration of the Bill, 
explained the history of the legislation. As an ex-Member of the 
Assembly which passed I)r. Gour’s Bill and as one who took part in 
its passage Sir Devaprasad considered it a privilege to make the present 
motion in the Upper House. He quoted the resolutions passed at the 
Imperial Conference in 1918 and 1921, and pointed out that the principle 
of reciprocity had been established thereunder. The Assembly passed 
the Bill in July 1923, and it was absolutely the minimum that could 
be done by India in view of the treatment meted out to Indians in 
ceitain parts, of the British Empire. 

Though all Indian members strongly supported the Bill, Sir Maneck- 
jee Dadabhoy, as usual, moved an amendment that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee for further consideration which meant further shelving it. 

The Rt. Hon. Mr. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI then rose and 
delivered a very strong speech. He regretted that when the Bill 
was before the Assembly its passage was opposed by the Government. 
This fact did not encourage the speaker in the hope that the Government, 
would now vote with non-officials on this matter. If the Government of 
India were really possessed of the strength of Indian feeling on this subject and 
if they wished to make themselves really understood in the Dominions, 
they would have come forward with a motion at least for reference of the 
Bill to a Select Committee. Was he (Mr. Sastri), therefore, wrong in 
inferring that the Government were quite content to let the Bill encounter 
its fate on the shoals of discussion ? Reciprocity was in good and in bad 
matters. Retaliation could only be in bad matters. This Bill was a reta- 
liatory measure. Who could deny it, and he (Mr. Sastri) was prepared to 
defend this measure as one of retaliation in any court of impartial judges. 
General Smuts in 1924 himself had said: "We have recognised your 
(Indians’) power to retaliate. Why don’t you retaliate? If we ill-treat 
your people, you are at liberty to ill-treat our people." General Smuts 
should not, therefore, be dissatisfied with any measure of retaliation. As 
regards the suggestion of the possibility of dissociating from certain parts 
of the Empire, Mr. Sastri said : “Reviewing the history of Indians abroad, 
one oan only hang down one’s head in shame. If we, Indians, were brought 
before tho bar of public opinion in the world, Indians would have to hang 
their heads in shame, that they have submitted to these things for nearly 
35 years and still longed and hoped for remedy, because they did not wish 
to be thrust out of the Empire. Every Indian has paid heavily for his 
desire to be associated with the British Empire and dearer and dearer 
prices are being exacted at every turn. To tell him that ho would disso- 
ciate himself from the Empire by merely enacting an innocent reciprocity 
measure is to abuse the language which the Almighty has given us to-day. 
After unparalleled indignities, we are not seeking dissociation from the 
Empire. We are still going down on our knees before the authorities to 
find some means of consulting our self-respect so that we may still continue 
to be within the Empire. It is the other parts of the Empire that thrust us 
•out and tell Us continuously that we cannot digest the black color of the 
akin. Let me assure Sir Maneokjee that there are some Dominions who 
will have no compunction whatsoever. We wish the association to continue. 
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but it should be put oo a proper basis. In pissiug this measure we want hi 
say we are no longer the old Government of India and the old peoplo of 
India. Some of the Dominions would not have continuously humiliated us 
if they did not fee! certain that India is not governed by Indians, but by 
British peeple who, even in the last resort, do nothbig in th j * way of recipro- 
city or retaliation. I do hops that thv Governm ml of India, I mean its 
Executive, aril! permit the wishes of the -people of India to Hud their 
propor expression and not use the undoubtod' powers they have of impeding* 
distorting and misrepresenting Iinlii as in the p.ist. This Bill must bs on 
the Statute Book as a feeble belated, protest against the continued mis- 
behavior of the British Cabinet and the Dominion Governments. It is still 
in the power of the Governm ?nt of Judi* under this Bill to keep it inopera- 
tive for a long time. Any defects can he remedied by thi Executive 
Governm ci it in making rules. Xoluxlv in the world would be more unwil- 
ling than myself to sep irate certain members of the Army, Xavy, and 
Civil Service from us by passing this Bill; but if it is nc;essa , ‘y to protect 
tho self-respect of India, I should not shirk from that duty much as I 
hesitate. 

Sir Manockjco Dadabhoy’s notion for the reference of the Bill to a 
Select Committee was lost. The resolution for the consideration of ths 
Bill was passed. The Bill was then considered clause by clause and 
passed without discussion. 

On Feb. 14th the Command ?r in- Chief mjvod thrt the bill to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to the administration of Canton- 
ments as passed by the Assembly he taken into consideration which 
was done and tho bill was passed. 

On Feb. 18th the President announced the pdrsonnel of the Advisory 
Committees. Tho first resolution on the agenda paper was by Mr. Sethna 
for the amalgamation of the Imperial trid Provincial branches of the Forest 
Service, as had been done in the case of the Engineering Service. 
Mr. Sethna did not move the reflation. His explanation was that after 
discussing with certain persons, h^ hid decided to await the publication 
of the Lee Commission s Report. 

Provident Fund Scheme. 

Mr. V edamurthy then moved that a schema for granting Provubiit 
Fund on the railway system or some such analogous system bo substituted 
as far as possible for existing pension system for Government employees, 
gazetted and 11011 -gazettod, under the Government of India and Provincial 
trovommeuts and administrations. 

Mr. Me Watters favoured the amendment of Mr. Khaparde on the 
agenda, viz., that the Government should consider the practicability 
of substituting, either wholly or in a moiety or in such proportion as 
may be found desirable, i scheme on a contributory fund basis for the 
existing pension system for Government employees gazetted under tho 
Government of India and Provincial Department and Administrations. 

Mr. Khaparde, in moving the amendment standing as above, advised 
the Government to consider seriously the practicability^ of combining both 

Pension and the Provident Fund system. Mr. Aedamurthi accepted 
amendment of Mr. Khapaide. Eventually the resolution, as amended. 

carried. 
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Unemployment Problem. 

Ifr. K. V. Raugaswami Ayyangar then moved that the problem 61 unem- 
ployment in India be seriously considered and satisfactory remedial measnrea 
be adopted. He said that he included among the unemployed the educated 
classes A state of misery had been caused in India by the reoommendations 
of the Inchcape Committee, and at present many of the Bombay mills had to 
be closed down, throwing a large number of mill-hands out of work. The youth 
of the Nation, with infinite capacity for manual and brain work, did not find 
Its market value for even a living scale. The Labor Department must 
find the exact number of unemployed and exert itself to solve the problem 
Igr eliminating the causes. The lakhB of men thrown out of 
employment by the Inchcape Committee must be given first preferonoe 
when vacancies under Government or the Railways were to be filled up. 

Further dimussion on this resolution was postponed till the next 
meeting on the 20th. 

On Feb. 20tk after some questions and answers regarding the Forest 
Department the adjourned debate on the resolution of Mr. Ayyangar on 
unemployment was taken up. Sir Deva Prasad moved an amendment 
for adding the following at the end of the resolution: “in conjunction 
and consultation with the local governments concerned/* Both the resolu- 
tion and the amendment were however negatived by a majority. 

Lola Sukhbir Singha then moved: “This Council recommends to the 
'Governor-General in Council that, in view of the great public utility and 
beneficence of the Child Welfare movement started by Her Excellency 
the Countess of Reading, he may be pleased to take steps to secure for it 
generous financial help from Imperial Funds.** This together with an amend- 
ment moved Sir Deva Prasad as regards better milk supply wgs negatived. 

On Feb. 21st. considerable time was given on the question put 
by the President to the members to ascertain the wish of the House 
as regards taking a group photo and hanging a painting of Lord Reading. 
After a satisfactory solution of this august question, the Criminal Tribes 
Law Consolidation Bill was taken into consideration and passed. 

Next came the bill to consolidate the law relating to tolls on 
public roads and bridges which was also passed. 

On Feb. 25th, the Council of State’s meeting was meant for an important 
discussion for the expansion of the Constitutional Reforms. Sir Devaprasad 
Sarvadhikari had tabled a resolution for a Committee of officials and non- 
offidals to suggest measures of Reform under the Government of India 
Act To this resolution there was an amendment on the Order paper 
by Mr. Karandikar that the resolution be adopted' without prejudice to 
the Assembly’s resolution passed on the 16th. Sir Devaprasad stated that 
he had decided not to move the resolution in the Council of State in 
view of the announcement expected to be made in the House of Lords 
by Lord, Olivier the next day. 

On Feb, 29th, at question time, replying to the Rt Hon. V. S. Srinivasa 
tiadri on the functions and scope of the Government of India’s Committee, 
which would shortly proceed to London on the Kenya affair, it was stated 
that the- Committee would confer directly with the Colonial Office. 
This would he a departure made in the ronditutiGnal status of India. 
The Committee would not, at present, be instructed to deal with any 
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earn besides that of Indiam in ' Kenya. Whether the Committee would 
be instraoted to prooeed to Konya or. not was a matter whieh would 
be considered if the Committee so desired. The Committee would be 
designated the Colonies Committee. Mr. G. A. Natesan asked whether 
the word Colonies included the Dominions besides the Crown Colonies* 
and if so, whether the Committee oould not be better designated as 
Ihe ‘ Dominions Committee. 

Sir Nsrosunhs Senna pointed out that the word “Colonies” was 
wide enough, and included not only the Crown Colonies but also die 
Dominions. Sir Devaprasad Sarradhikari asked whether die instructions to be 
given to the Committee wonld be made public, and whether the Legis- 
lature would be in any way consulted. 

Sir Nararimha Sanaa replied that there was at present no inten- 
tion of making the instructions public, but the Government would 
oerteinly consider the desirability of doing so. 

The Financial statement was presented by Mr. MoWattors. 

On March 5th, the Council of State devoted its attention to the discus; 
won of Sardar Jogendra Singh's resolution for a fresh survey of irrigation 
possibilities both from rivers and wells in the light of scientific &d» 
vane© and for framing a programme particularly . providing for th# 
organisation of power lift-irrigation from wells. Sardar Jogendra Singh* 
in .moving his resolution, quoted his statistics to show that there were 
a million square miles available for irrigation and agriculture but which 
were not brought under, cultivation because of want of provisioq of 
water. According to Sir Gangaram, the average animal production of 
food supply was 81 million tons, while the annual requirement in India 
for a population of 319 millions was 79 million tons. Thus it would 

he seen that there was only a narrow margin of 2 million tons. If 

there was to be famine in any one. year, then what was to happen! 

The whole of India would have to starve. 

Mr. : Ley, Industries Secretary, opposed the resolution on behalf of the 
Government pointing out that there was no peoessity for an enquiry at 
present Sir Nararimha Sarnia detailed the efforts of the Government and . 
advised: the mover to withdrew his resolution, as no useful purpose 
would be » serred by a comprehensive enquiry at present throughout Indie. 

* The resolution was put to vote and carried, the Government Members 
asping “No” but not claiming a division. 

On Merck 6th time official bills, passed by the Legislative Assembly*, 
trice phoed tor consideration by the Counoil of * State. The first wan moved 
Vto Finance Secretary (Mr. MeWatters^ for the consideration of the 
IWBaa Coinage Act Amendment Bill giving power to the Government 
*9 cell in coins of whatever date or denomination and to declare that 
fttta* specified date such coins should oease to be legal tender. 

Sir. Maneokjee Dadabboy moved an amendment to the eisot that 
the teimmum period of sir months provided in the Bill for making the 
otihs in questions to be legal tender within that time should be extended 
to the minimum of twelve -months, because it was bis oonviction that . 
dtimrtr he there would ba hardship Mb by pbople, especially in villages. 

Vie amendment was serried and the BUI as amended was pawed 

Hr. MoWattors then moved to* the consideration of the BUI providing, 
foe; the constit utio n of a Central Board of Revenue and conferring 
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powers and imposing duties on this Board. Thu measure was, said the 
Finance Secretary, the result of the ecommendation of the Retrenchment 
Committee. It would eventually be la charge of Curtoms, Safe Excise 
and Stamps. At present what was wanted was statutory power to 
appoint a Central Board. The Bill was passed without discussion. 

Age of Miner Girls 

Mr. Cierar moved for the consideration of a Bill to amend the 
Penal Code for fixing the age of minor girls at 18 instead of 16 in 
sections 872 and 878. 

On March 7th the Counfcilof State met five minutes earlier than the 
usual time. The meeting was devoted to a -general discussion of the Budget 
As the Assembly had a holiday, some members belonging to that House were 
present in the galleries. Half an hour before the proceedings commenced, 
a group pboto was taken of the President and Members of the Council. 
Interest in this day s proceedings was roused not only because of the Budget 
discussion, but also because of the fact that the announcement had just then 
been made of the appointment of the President, Sir Alexander Muddiman, us 
Home Member in suceession to Sir Malcolm Hailey. After question time, 
therefore, eloquent tributes were paid by members from all sides of tbe 
House to Sir Alexander Muddiman. The speech of Mr. Sastri expressed 
the real feeling, namely, that the nomination of Sir Alexander Muddiman 
had come as a surprise. Indeed no body had heard Sir Alexander’s 
name mentioned in that connection and no one would have believed 
that Sir Alexander would have liked to change his comfortable un- 
exacting and dignified position as President of the Elders for the 
Home Membership. 

The Budget Debate. 

The inauguration of the Budget debate fell to Sir Umar Hayat Khan 
who never said a word about the Budget an I assumed the role of arbiter 
of . India’s destiny and declared that his community wanted a Raj and not 
Hindu Rig. This was all irrelevant and the President had to bring 
Sir Umar Hayat Khan to his seat. It. was however relieving to find 
that Mr. Natesan and Sir Devaprssad Sarahadhikari attacked the Budget 
though SirDinshaw Waoha blamed the people of India for bringing about 
disorder and thereby making reduction in . the Military Budget difficult. 
Mr. Sethna and Mr. Baza All however pointed out that peaceful conditions 
should now result in cutting down Ajiqy, but the Cammanderin-Chief who 
bad recently developed a , very diplomatic way, of couching his speeches in 
a tone of sweet reasonableness expressed profuse sympathies with aspirations 
of Indians for Indianisation and this wordy sympathy satisfied the House. 
It was surprising that no member contradicted the CommanderinOhief 
that Indianisation would mean mors oost It was true that to establish 
miHtaiy schools and a Sandhurst would involve outlay but this would bo 
fifty times counterbalanced by the disbandment of British Troops for 
internal security, thereby saving 7i orores. 

Mr. Katesan strongly criticised making remission in Provincial 
contributions on salt tax. He recalled tbe history of the salt tax and 
the feeling in India about it and remarked that tike, salt tax must 
invert to the old level of Rs. 1-4. He mad Load Olivier’s exnlanation 
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about hit observations on salt tax (p. 281 ) only proved once again how strong 
the bureaucracy in India was that even the Secretary of State vaa 
compelled not to speak the truth. He next narrated what he described 
as a tale of woe of his province and asked, was it because Madras was 
far away that her ory was not heard? All departments, both reserved 
and transferred, were suffering from lack of funds and although a new 
University Act had been passed, there was no money to spend on edu- 
cation. It was surprising that money was available to be sunk in new 
Delhi and in the back bay of Bombay, but not available for really nation* 
building activities. He urged reduction in Military expenditure and pointed 
3ut in support of his argument that even during war half of the troops 
in India had gone out, half were in India aud were considered adequate 
for defence of India. Was more army required in Peace time?, he asked. 

He particularly urged the Indianisation of the army and this question 

awaited urgent settlement at the hands of far-sighted statesman and not 

mere soldiers. Indianisation of railways which was the other big spending 

department was equally incumbent. 

Mr PHEROZE SETHNA said that the Finance Member helped by the 
Iuchcape cuts wa* doing his best to straighten out the financial tangle which 
threatened to choke the solvency of India, but without the windfall the 
surplus would have given place to a deficit. 

Sir Basil Blackett corrected Mr. Sethna by \>ointing out that the 
windfall had 'nothing to do with the surplus aud had not been taken 
into account for the next year. 

Continuing, Mr. Sethna pointed out that estimates of Government in 
recent past had been falsified and this budget also was optimistic, parti- 
cularly in respect of Customs receipt. He said 40 crores instead of 46 - 
crore# would have been near the mark. He thought Government had 
included in the estimates higher income from imported iron and steel 
articles as a result of protection of Tata’s works. He hoped Govern- 
ment would immediately announce their acceptance of protection. He gave 
instances of how silk was imported through Indian States where it was 
under-valued thereby giving loss in duty. Similarly, in respect of matches, 
devioes were being adopted to get materials and make them in Bombay 
thereby evading duty. He said that decline in returns from Railway. Post Office, 
Telegraph rate and Salt tax was due to the working of the law of 
diminishing returns. Proceeding, he objected to taking exchange rate at 
Ish. 4 id. He urged that it should be taken at lsh. 4 d. He pointed out 
that the time of the year when Government had made heavy remittance 
coincided with the busiest season when money was most needed. 

Mr. LALLUBHAI SAMAT.DAS speaking on the budget urged for the 
reduction of salt tax and reduction of Military expenditure. Referring 
to salt tax Mr. Sawml^M asked how the news of increase of salt tax 
last year leaked out early and whether any enquiry was made and with 
what result. The extra 36 lakhs was used up in two months of March 
and April and the issues thereafter were lower, not because traders 
reduoed their stock, but because of reduction in consumption. The state- 
ment made by traders could not be relied upon until they were e xam in e d 
in the presence of the members of the Council. Mr. Samaldas 
referred to Sir Btafl Blackett® explanation of Lord Oliviers speeeh on 
salt tax *nd quoted the views of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who 
80 
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too in Isis book on Ctovisnimeut of India had condemned the adt 
tax in no unequivocal tenna. Salt tax, lie had mid, was an exaction 
and oppression and if people understood, it would only breed dir 
content. It was a survival of the general exploitation of India’s, 
poverty by the profit-making Company. He further quoted Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald and urged the Government to widen the scope of the proposed 
taxation enquiry so that the constant rancour between official and non- 
official benches might to a certain extent be set at rest. Government should 
■also consider the necessity of helping various provincial co-operative banka 
to understand the work of debt redemption of agriculturists. They 
.should also start an industrial Bank for helping Industries in India or 
they must ask the Imperial Bank to do it. 

Referring to Army expenditure, Mr. Lallubhai Samaldas suggested the 
reduction of transport charges under various heads and said that it was 
possible by this means to save about sixty lakhs. Concluding the speaker 
agreed with the Commanderin-Chief that Indiauisation of, the Military 
service was possible only through education and appealed to H. E. the 
Viceroy to provide facilities therefor. 

Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy congratulated the Finance member on his skilful 
handling of India’s finances. He described the budget as a document of 
exceptional importance showing great statesmanship. 

Sir D. P, SARBADHIKARI said that the Commander-in-Chief had point- 
ed out in the other House that fighting troops could not be reduced he there- 
fore urged that reduction in auxiliary and other services should be carried out. 
He wanted proper adjustment of capitation charges* and Indianisation of 
army. Whose fault was it that educational institutions for this purpose 
were not to be found in the country ? If the speaker had his jway he would 
abolish all Arts colleges and schools and start colleges with military course 
of training. He therefore pressed for the establishment of many more 
colleges on Dehra Dun model and cheapening of cost of education in them. 
In this connection be suggested an advisory committee to help the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He deplored the absence of any provision for natton- 
biiilding departments. 

Sir Basil Blackett There is 1 J crores for the provinces (laughter). 

Sir Devaprasad replied that the Finance Member ought to have known 
that the Assembly would never agree to the salt tax at Rs. 2. 

Sir Dinshaw WAGHA deplored that politics and finances were mixed 
together. His views about military expenditure were well known. But 
while urging reduction in military expenditure he felt that Indians were 
not making the task of the authorities easy by bringing about disorders. As 
for the budget he asked the whole oountry to welcome.it not merely because 
it was balanced but because the Finance Member with bis real knowledge 
tof finances had introduced a new departure into the financial system of 
India. As for the surplus he said there was no real surplus so long as national 
debt was there. He hoped the Government would reduce the salt tax to 
Rs. 1*4. He wished Government had not gone against popular voioe. 
He further said : “I am a free trader and I say protection will be the ruin of 
this oountry. I do not oppose some protection to steel or sugar industry for 
ten or fifteen years but they must soon stand on their legs. You require 
Industrial brains. I am an old man. I may die tomorrow, but remember 
my words that protection will be the ruin of this oountry.” 
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^ Y. A SBiKiyASA SASTBI made a short spee^iriti 
to Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy’s argument*. Mr. Saafti 
wid tint the Hit tax was an emergency tax and if the emergency of' deficit 
wee gone the tax must be removed. Now that there Was no deficit but surplus , 
he saw no reason why the tax should not be reduood to the old level. 

His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief then 'addressed the House* 
and thanked the Council for having spared him from that free 
criticism to which he was subjected last year.- He specially 
thanked Sir Dinahaw. Wacba for having refrained from belabouring him 
in the. way .he had done on previous occasions. Much had been said about 
the growing military expenditure, but during the last few years it had 
been shrinking. He said : “ I hope the maximum has been reached and 
that in future year we may see reduced grants in the Budget (applause). 
On the one* band I am doing all that is possible to reduce expenditure, 
but on the other I am forced to provide money for Indianisation by 
establishing more schools. There is indeed some difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the one with the other. 1 shall make it my business to consider the 
useful suggestions of Sir Devaprasad with a view to economy. 

It must be remembered, H. E. said further, that sixty orores of 
military expenditure was only 28 per cent of the total revenues of India 
and nine crores of this sixty crores were used for pensions and two- 
crores for Royal Air force and Indian Marine. Referring to the problem 
of development of territorial army, he said he was doing his best 
to fird a solution and he would be only too glad to weloome non- 
official help in the matter and hoped they would eventually evolve a 
satisfactory programme. 

Several speakers then followed. Major Akbar Khan dissociated him- 
self from the view expressed by Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan in 
favour of forward policy on the frontier. Speaking with life long study 
ard experience of the frontier he said the policy favoured by a 
majority of frontier meif was the close border policy. Mr. Jogendra Singh 
urged olaims of agriculture for facilities in respect of credit. Mr. Raza 
Ali confined his remarks to military expenditure. He thanked the Com- 
mander-in-Chief for sympathetic assurances though these did not go far 
enough. 

Sir Basil Blackett in replying to the discussion eaid that the report 
of the Tariff Board had just been reoeived by the Government. He 
said that remittances to London had helped the issue of emergency 
currency and had avoided external, loan for the next year. He felt 
that even if the law had permitted the issue of currency beyond . 12 
crores the Imperial Bank would not have been able to do so in practioe. 
There was stringency in the money market at this time every year due to 
payment for crops. So far as he could find the reason for speoiai 
stringency this year was high price of cotton. He appealed to fcas 
House to sanction the Salt Tax at Rs. 2. 

This closed the general discussion of the Budget. The Council 
then adjourned till the 10th March. 
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Indiana in Kenya*: 

On Much 10th three non-official resolutions were dieoiwea iw 
the Council of State. The first on the order paper wasby Mr. Natesan, 
v reoommending to the Government that as soon as practfoable they should 
to be published the brief of instructions, to the Committee which 
will confer with the* Colonial Office on Kenya* on the Immigraition Bill 
and other matters concerning Indians in the Colony* and the materials 
. placed at their disposal in so far as they have been published, already. 
The same resolution appeared also in the names of the Bight Hon. 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Mr. Sethna. 

x Mr. NATE8AN requested the President under Standing Orders to allow 
Mr. Sastri to move the resolution as it was the general sense of the 
’House that one who had made a deep study of the Colonial question 
should move it. Sir Narasimba Sarnia had no objection to Mr. Sastri moving 
the resolution. 

Thereupon Mr. SASTRI moved the resolution. He wanted to know the 
status and functions of the Colonial Committee, the date of whose departure 
for England to discuss with the Colonial Office had been fixed very eariy. 
The Council should send its good wishes to the Committee whose high 
sense of patriotism and fearless advooacy* he hoped, would bring triumph 
to the Indian cause. There was an uneasy consciousness in the public 
mind that the Kenya Mission last year was almost a complete failure. 
The Government* on the other band* believed that the results of the Mission 
were a substantial gain* but in Mr. Sastri s opinion those gains were 
4 >f doubtful and equivocal character. 

When the Kenya decision was announced by the British Cabinet* 
the Government of India submitted to it under protest* but even this 
protest had since been withdrawn or modified. It meant that those 
priests who presided over the constitutional rituals in England would 
not allow the innocent word 1 protest’ to remain in the vocabulary of 
a subordinate Government even when this subordinate Government was 
employed in the task of protecting the inherent lights of the colored 
subjects of His Majesty. Lord Peel* when he was the Secretary of State* 
had* according to Mr. Andrews, entered into a secret compact with the 
Colonial Office and stated that so long as he remained in office* he 
* would not raise the question of allowing Indians free and unrestricted 
rights of sale and purchase of lands in the Highlands. If that waa 
correct, then it was a serious surrender of the position on the part of 
the Government of India. The Government of India should have pub- 
lished all the available information on this matter and armed themselves 
with publio opinion and repudiated Lord Peel's surrender. 

Referring to Lord Reading’s opening speech in which His Excellency 
bad approvingly mentioned about adult suffrage* Mr. Sastri said that the 
grant of adult suffrage aud the enactment of a statute practically meant 
the closing of the door, so far as Indians were oonoerned* to a common 
electoral roll. Indians did not ask for adult suffrage but ooramon 
electoral rolls, but the White settlers had refused this to Indians on the 
express ground that they were inferiors. The White settlers had always 
the Government of the country behind them. Indeed the White settlers 
required no representation in the Kenya Legislature. What Indians 
wanted was equal representation in the place of the present position 
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where a minority of European* had a majority of non-offiohJ element. 
Indiana were in fact entitled to something more than equality. If there 
should be restriction as regards Immigration, let it be based on numerical 
strength m in the United States and let it not be guided by the personal 
caprice of the Protector of Immigrants. 

The Colonies Committee should now be asked to raise the whole 
question of immigration into Kenya and not merely make modifications 
here and there. The object of the Committee should bo not so much 
t£e immediate benefit of Kenya Indians as tho preservation of the honor 
and self-respect of India. In the name of India, he ventured to repudiate 
the slave mentality in dealing with the question (hear, hear). “Kenya 
Indians do not want that India should surrender her cause for the 
smallest concession that may be won from the reluctant British Cabinet 
They want India to put up the fight, unmindful of the harm that 
might come.” 

Sir NARASIMHA SARMA, replying on behalf of Government, said 
that they had nothing to conceal from the publio and if they had not 
published any correspondence it was because in public interests con- 
sidered undesirable to do so. The Colonies Committee would however 
be given all the neoessary papers and it would be competent to deal 
with all questions raised by the Kenya White paper. As for the status 
of the Committee, Sir Narasimha Sanaa said that it was a Government 
of India Committee, responsible to the Government of India and taking 
instructions from the Government of India. The Secretary of State 
would only assist the Committee in England and not interfere with its 
work. There was nothing to prevent the Committee from expressing 
their views directly to the Government of India. (Hear, hear). The 
Government of India held that it was undesirable that there should be 
any restriction in emigration from one part of the Empire to another 
excluding Self-Governing Dominions. The Government of India did not 
see that any case had been made out for restriction being imposed on 
Emigration to Kenya. It was for the Colonial Office and the Colonies 

Committee to consider the problem. The Government of India saw no 

need for further instructions. Assuming that a case had been made 
out in favor of restriction then* the extent of restriction was a matter 
for ;disoussioii. As regards franchise, Sir Narasimha Sarma said that the 
Government always stood for a common electoral roll. The Committee 
was free to discuss the question and secure, if possible, common electoral 
franchise for the Indian community resident in Kenya but the Government 
of India oould not object to Kenya Indians receiving adult suffrage. 

On . the question of the Highlands also the Committee was free 

to negotiate with the Colonial Office if they thought that time was favourable. 
Moreover, the Government of India had asked the Committee to try for 
common electoral franchise for the Municipalities. They had full confidence 
in the Commi tt ee and - would look India’s honor and status even more 
than the benefit of the Kenya Indians. They did not oountenanoe 

. first class and second class citizenship. They stood for equality. Con- 
; eluding Sir Na rasimha Sarma said that the Government hoped to utilise 
the Colonies Committee to deal with some outstanding questions regarding 
Fiji,, but he hoped to make a statement later on the subject. 

On this assurance Mr. Sastri withdrew his resolution. ^ 
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League of Nation*. 

After Mr. Ssstri had withdrawn hie resolution, Mr. SETHNA more# . * that * 
an Indian, suitable in rank and qualifications, should be the leader ot the 
delegation representing India at the session of the Assembly of the League' 
of Nations to be held in September this year. He said that the proper 
course would be for a representative to be elected by the legislature. This 
was not possible to-day becatfee the delegates were supposed to express 
not their own views but the views of the Govt, as at present constituted. 
Even then, he suggested that the legislature should elect a dozen m§n 
to form a panel out of which the Govt, might select any persons they 
liked whose views coincided with their own. 

Sir Muhammad Shaft said that Govt, would take into consideration 
the proposals embodied in the resolution at the time of the next appointment*' 

On March 11th the Council had a short sitting. Mr. RAZA ALI 
wanted to know what had happened to the Tells Bill passed by the House 
which the Assembly had rejected. The President said that no* message' 
on the matter had been reoeived. Reference was then made to (he 
death of Mr. G. M. Bhurgri, and a message of condolence was sent 
On the motion of Sir Muhammad Shaft, the Bill amending certain enactments 
and replacing certain other enactments, as passed by the Legislative 
Assembly was then passed without discussion. 

Mr. Crerar then moved a resolution similar to the one passed in 
the Assembly in the following terms: “ This Council recommends to the 
Governor-General in Council that India do ratify' the International 
Convention for the supression of the circulation of obscene publications, 
dated the 12th day of September 1923, whioh was drafted by the 
International Conference which met at Geneva under the auspices of 
the League of Nations on the 31st August, 1923, that in the legislation 
to be introduced in the Indian Legislature in accordance with the provisions . 
of the Convention it should be made an aggravation of the offence 
of the offer, delivery, sale or distribution of obscene matters or: things, 
if such is made to persons of either ~ sex below a certain age.” 

The motion was adopted. 

On March 12th a message was read that the Assembly had negatived 
the Tolls bill. On this Mr. Raza Ali wanted to know the procedure 
the Upper House should adopt. Sir Muhammad Shaft explaining the law 
•aid that the bill was dead the moment the other House refused to take , 
it into consideration. There was only one way out of it, that is, to bring 
in a new bill. 

Sirdar Jogendra Singhs resolution moved on the 10th that proper 
encouragement be given to the Sugar Industry in India by providing large 
fields for Sugarcane production was next taken into consideration. Govt, 
opposed the motion on the usual ground of lack of funds, but was sympathetic 
if a Sugar Committeee was asked for, as Govt was always prepared to 
apend money on committees rather than on any industry of 'the country. 
There was a heated debate over the matter. Mr. Sethna wanted Rs.’ 20 
lakhs every year for 3 years. Mr. Natesan wanted only additional funds 
for the extension of research on /the subject, as this was the nearest 
approach to what Govt, had in mind. Mr. Natesan’s motion was accepted. 

The two other resolutions on the agenda were one by Mr. Jogendra 
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Singh for tie deletion ciS the ratio 6f two duBlop to a roped (torn 
statute fifafc end the other by Sjr Devaprasad Sarbadhikari for tmaefor 
to Governors in; the Provinces acting with the Ministers of ell transfer- 
red', subjects with the exception of law and order, police, administration 
of justioe' and European and Anglo-Indian education. 

The authors of both these motions intimated that they did dot 
desire to move them and the Council then adjourned till the next day. 

Sea Customs and Tariff Act Amended. 
f . On March 13th Mr. Chadwick, Commerce Secretary, moved for the 
consideration of the Bill to amend the Sea Customs Act in order to give effect 
to the recommendation of. the Fiscal Commission, that in the interests of 
Indian industries, Customs duties should be generally leviable on goods 
belonging to the Goveffnment, and the Bill should come into force on 
1st April. The Bill was passed without discussion. 

Similarly, the Council passed a Bill to amend the Tariff Act enabling 
’the Government to levy Customs duties on articles imported or exported 
by land from or to any territory outside British India. 

On March 18th Sir Devaprasad Sarbadhikari asked a series of questions 
relating to the new Legislative rules published in the Gazette of the 1 8th. 
These questions were more or less the same as those put by Mr. A. 
Rangaswami Iyengar in the Assembly the previous day and to which 
answers were given by Sir Henry Moncrief-Smith (see p. 209). 

* The Secretary then announced that the Governor-General had given 
his assent to the Cotton Cess Amendment Act, the Cantonment Act, 
the Immigration into India Act, the Central Board of Revenue Act and 
the Indian Penal Code Amendment Act. 

The Hon. Mr. Ley then moved recommending to the Governor- 
General-in-Counoil that he should not ratify the draft Convention concerning 
the use of White Lead painting . adopted by the third session of the 
International Labor Conference held at Geneva in - 192 1 . It was adopted. 

On March 19th when the Council reassembled a message was read from 
die Governor-General that as the Assembly had refused leave to introduce 
the Finance Bill in the reoommended form the previous day, he had 
under ^ powers given to him under the Reforms Act certified the bill 
as essential and reoommended to the Counoil of State to pass the Bill* 
It was to be . taken up on the 24th March. 

Indians in South Africa. 

Mr. G. A. NATESAN then moved that the Government should taka 
effective steps to prevent the repeated, attempts of the Union Government 
of South Africa to impose restrictions and disabilities on the Indian 
MiiiiiiuUiy. simi l a r to those embodied in the Class Areas Bill, as the 
fftflOTSSdf measure constitutes a violation of the Smuts-Gandhi agreement 
19U, . add would damage . Indian interest* irretrievably, besides 
thesoliderifcy of the Empire. 

Sir & N. Sanaa trotted out the usual platitudes on behalf of Govt 
,'lfie in India,-’ he said . oomplaoeutly, “ would do nothing hut appeal 

*;*e jenarous instincts* of the European community. * no speeches 

he made hire exhibiting feelings antagonistic to the securing of 

»■** *4 fairpUy 1 ’ 
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The R t Hon. V.-8. SRINIVASA SAfiTfil in suppfrting the resolution, 
made a strongly-worded speech. He said that Sir* jtisrasimhe Sette 
has -asked them here not to. show bitterness of. feeling towards ^kssr 
Sooth African Government and that the Government of India wee dote 
its best with the guppoit of His Majesty's Government. What had 
His Majesty's Government done exoept to put in a mild word of 
remonstrance here and there at the unreasonable way of the Sooth 
African democracy* as Sir Narasimhe Sarma called it* but which 
actually was the narrowest oligarchy going in the world? The British 
Government, having itself been a party to the violation of the spirit 
of the Resolution of 1921 in regard to Kenya, was now appealing 
to the good sense of the South African oligarchy,, and the appeal 
was ‘therefore bound to fall miserably flat. Thg British Government 
had also permitted the Government of the mandated territory of 
Tanganyika to discriminate against Indians, and yet Sir Narasimha Sarma 
scowled at their showing bitterness of feeling. Sir Narasimha Sarma, 
echoing with the new-lorn enthusiasm derived from Mrs. Sarcrjini Nakfa* 
had asked Indians to, believe that the heart of South Africa was still 
sound, but Mrs. Nkidu had taken oare to say that while the moral 
heart of South Afritia seemed to be sound, the political heart of South 
Africa was corrupt to the core. Sir Narasimha Sarma was still hoping 
to get round Gen. Smuts. Sir Narasimha did not know Gen. Smuts, 
for in 1911, 1914, 1917, and again in 1918, Gen. Smuts bad promised 
that nothing would be done to damage the influence of Indians tor 
riled in South Africa, but these promises had been scattered to the 
winds. So long as the Government of India - believed in the use of 
old methods of remonstrance and diplomatic representations and digni- 
fied protests, they would only meet with bitter disappointment. The 
influence of Gen. Smuts was spreading to other Colonies, and the 
Government of India must protect the Indians in those Colonies front 
Boer views. The problem in South Africa was beset With so manjr 
difficulties that the weapons used hitherto, and to which' Sir Narsaimhi 
Sarma clung with such pathetic simplicity, would not da Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan had suggested that some effective means must be found. 
“I know he cannot use bis bullet, which he once recommended in 
this Council. (Laughter). I have come to the conclusion that them 
might be some awakening of British consciousness, some awakening of a 
deeper sense of responsibility in the British Nation. If on some ooea- 
sion in the future the Governor-General in Council should say tp the 
listening world that it is impossible for them as representative* of BSs 
Majesty’s Government, if even bis Dominions were unable to protect 
the just rights of the Indian subjects of His Majesty, when a state 
ment of that kind could be t made, the Governor-General and hie Come 
cillors of the day should resign their offioes, because they could not 
protect their subjects from the insults of another class of His Mafesfer'e 
subjects. When that step is taken, I think something will be tens 
which will touch the consciousness of the British Nation. Unifleomk 1 
thing in the nature of a political explosion takes place apd crisis is 
beached, the British Nation wifi remain deaf and blind. I have r utf 
..asked anybody to, resign now. Between the extreme limit of thA’ *bsfir 
ging line we have taken and the beginning of the bullet line, there * 
a large margin of high-minded and responsible statesmanship, which we 
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hay« got to brwverse, rad we hope that God witting* the 9 £ 

the British Empire # will atffl he m ain t ai ned while *0 are traversing thfff 
^margin 

After Mr. Saafari Sir Maueckjee rose and expressed hie horror of 
each loose statements and destructive criticisms as Mr. fiaatri’a. 
Such expressions were a positive dis-service to the Empire. This disservice 
was however repeated by other Indian members of the House* rad 
before the discuraon concluded the House adjourned till the next day. 

Next day, 'March 20th, the debate on South Africa was resumed. 

Mr. BAZA AU referred to the speech of Mi*. Sastri and said that that 
speech gave a corvect expression to the public feeling in the matter. No 
sane-minded person, not even a Moderate of Moderates, should take any 
elgec&ion to the view of Mr. Sastri that the Government of India must 
resign if a stage arrived when they oould not protect Indians from 
insults offered ‘by another class of His Majesty’s subjects. Sir Maueckjee 
Dadabhoy was, therefore, showing signs of nervousness when he deprecated 
Mr. Sastri’s suggestion. Mr. Baza AH referred to the Colonies Com- 
mittee and its composition. He ’asked why, when the Government of 
India had taken the services of an English official like Sir Benjamin 
Robertson, they had omitted to take some non-official Indians who had 
been in close touch with South Africans. 

Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI said that he did not believe that Mr. Sastri » 
expression of opinion represented even the Madras spirit. At any rate, 
it did not represent the Punjab spirit. Assuming, for arguments sake, 
that the Government of India had failed to make an effective impression 
in order to achieve the desired object, did it follow, he asked, that the 
Viceioy and the Members of the Executive Council, who are trustees of 
of Indian interests, should throw down their arms in a mood of pacifism 
and despair ? “I, for one, am not going to resign, simply because, in the 
imagination of some people, the Government failed in ther efforts. I 
Tegard it as my duty and the duty of the Government of India, even if 
there is a failure, that yve should proceed in our advocacy and make renewed 
efforts in order to bring relief to our countrymen; and have we failed 
miserably, as it is stated 1 . The very fact of the appointment of the 
Colonies Committee, which will have the right to negotiate directly with 
the Colonial Office and will receive instructions from the Government of 
India, is a great gain. the Committee will achieve, if not all the success 
we desire, at least reasonable success, and bring relief to our countymen. 
So, pacifism will not do. It is optimism which is the soul of political 
strength, and I am one of those who believe that, where ones cause is 
just and righteous, there is no ground whatever to be down-hearted. 
The cause of truth and righteousness must triumph in the end/' 

Sir NARASIMHA SABMA in summing up the debate made a 
long speech in vindication of the Government's position. He emphasised 
that the Government of India had not followed a mendicant policy and would 
not pursue a mendicant policy in respect of any Government, much less in 
respect of that of South Africa. His Majesty's Government were perfectly 
in accord with the polioy enunciated by the Government of India in regard 
to South Africa. This fact was testified to by the speeoh of Lord Peel 
*ho stated at the Imperial Conference that as the Government of India 
Appreciated the difficulties of the South African Government, the latter 
31 
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most alio retain a vivid eonioiousneai of the difficulties of the Government 
of Indian and General Smuts could not have paid a greater oomplimeut to 
the Government of India than that it had adopted an intransigent attitude* 
The Government of India, Sir Narasimha Sarma assured, had ^ not deviated 
one inch from the policy of protecting His Majesty’s Indian subjects* What- 
ever might be the position at present in South Africa or elsewhere, India, 
most remember that the constitution of the Imperial Commonwealth waa 
of so fluid a character that she must take into account the difficulties of 
His Majesty’s Government in successfully intervening in a matter of this 
kind* The Union Government could not be absolved from the blame 
atta ch i ng to it by departure from the. spirit of the promise made in 1914 
and from the policy pursued by His Majesty’s Government when Self- 
Government was conferred upon South Africa. As regards the suggestion 
of repatriation of Indians, Sir Narasimha Sarma did not want to say 
anything which would only encourage the Union Government to drive the 
Indians out. But if any Indian wanted voluntary repatriation it was the 
duty of the Government of India to make the conditions of repatriation aa 
comfortable as possible. As regards Mr. Sastri’s suggestion that the Govern- 
ment of India must resign in the event of an adverse deoision on the Class 
Areas Bill, Sir Narasimha Sarma said: “I am not surprised at it. I am 
not grieved either. Speaking personally, when the Kenya decision was 
announced, I was very uncomfortable. Indeed, as a matter of fact, when 
I was asked to take over charge, I knew I was going in for trouble* 
But ou the whole I feel now that I did the right thing in resisting 
the temptation and in resisting the call, because I feel that I have been 
of some use to my country by ooutinuing to remain in office.’ 

'I assure you that the Government of India is trying its best, although 
it has to realise the difficulties of His Majesty’s Government and cheer 
fully submit to its decisions, and so far His Majesty’s Government had 
not told us that we were in the wrong in the matter of our asking 
tiie South African Government to alter their policy.’ 

. Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari : What about the suggestion of adding 
•one or two Indians to the Colonies Committee and asking the Com- 
mittee to tackle the South African question also? 

Sir Narasimha Sarma replied that this Colonies Committee was pri- . 
manly intended to deal with Kenya, and incidentally, with the question 
of Fiji. Whether the South African question should be brought within 
their scope of negotiations is a different matter. Concluding, he 

said that there waa absolutely no difference of opinion between the 
Government of Indie and the people of India on this question. Lord 
Beading bed done and was doing his best and no further gesture 
eras needed from him as suggested in oertain quarters. The example 
which he set in regard to the Kenya deoision and other matters showed 
-that he would put up every fight that it was open to constitutional 
representatives of His Majesty to make in order to protect the rights 
of HU Majesty’s Indian subjects. (Applause). 

The resolution of Mr. Natesan was carried without division. The 
Council then adjourned till Monday, the 94th. 



The Finance Bill 

On March 24ih, the Finance Bill with the Governor-General's recoin* 
merdation came up far consideration in the Council of State. The galleries 
ivere full with visitors, including a few members of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mr. Mo WATTERS, Finance Secretary, in moving that the Finance 
Bill te taken into consideration, gave a brief history of its experience 
in the lower House, and the consequent certification by the Governor* 
General. This recommended Bill now provided just sufficient funds to 
enable the Administration being carried on and to provide also for 
balancing the budget. Government believed that the salt tax at a rate 
higher than Re. 1*4 was not actually required to balance the budget, 
ard so they bad brought it down to the old level. But the effect 
of this was that they could not make any reduction in Provincial 
Contributions during the present yeaf, and that next year they would 
have to make up something like Rs. 21,600,000 before they could 
arrive at a stage when they could help the Provincial Governments by 
providing funds for the nation-building departments. As regards the 
duty on splints, Mr. Me Watters pointed out that unless this was passed, 
a greater pait of the revenue from impoited matches would disappear 
in . the course of a few months. At the same time it helped the indige- 
nous manufacturers of this material. He then referred to the amendments in 
the order paper in the names of Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari and Mr. Karandikar. 
The foimer wanted to reduce the postal rates to the old level of 
quarter anna per post card and half an anna per envelope, and also* 
to reduce the rate on book-poBt sample packets. Mr. Karandikar’s 
amendment was for an alteration in Income-tax rates in respect of 
Hindu undivided families and registered firms. The effect of the 
amendments to reduce postal rates would be, said the Finanoe Secretary, 
that there would be a loss in revenue of no less chan 60 lakhs. 
As regards the reduction in the rates of book-post and packets, the 
Finance Secretary informed the House that the Government were 
themselves examining the question, and hoped that there might be 
some case for reducing the present rates. It was quite unnecessary, 
therefore, to amend the Finance Bill at this stage. . The rates fixed 
in the schedule weTe the maximum rates, and it was within the 
competence of the Government to make any reduction if it was felt 
ueoessary. The Finance • Secretary then pointed out the misapprehension 
ui der which the other amendments Wei’s framed. Concluding, he said : 
** It is tiue that this is a recommended bill, and even if the amend- 
ments are passed, they do not necessarily follow that they become law, 
but it dose mean that if the amendments are passed, then the House 
refuses to pass* the Bill as recommended. Government attach the great- 
est importance to the unanimous vote of the House in favour of the 
Bill. This House has the privilege of sharing the great responsibility of 
the Government. Your support .will mean that you want the constitu- 
tiotal progress of this country to* be orderly and that you refuse your 
concurrence to the dangerous theory that political progress can be 
militated by irresponsible ar.d obstructive tactics 11 
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, Sir UbIAB HAY AT KHAN w i® th® first nmttbcr to spotk on thft Tiiuiim 
JBL He repotted that the Salt rtax had been induced when living bad 
.rtndderably cheapened. He condemned the obstructive ttaotaee of the 
Swangists, and m a iuton ed that the refusal of supplies wat an impossibility 
jaace the Government must be earned oil 

The Kjtt Hon. V. S. Srinvaa SASTRI said that he was quite willing 
m Ms past to napoad wMe-beattecKy to the Finance Secretory’* appeal tor 
unaniintnn support. He was one of those who thought ‘that with a lew 
aawndwi entw, the dmand for eonatitational advance made in the Legiabtove 
Assembly wee one which should have been supported by every lower of 
enhied progress. If such a deswand had been node in this Eoim% he 
would have gladly supported it. Wirt he would have asked would hue 
been oomplete autonomy in the Provinces, combined with responsibility in 
the Central Government, except as regards the defence of the country, and 
Foreign and Political Departments. Bat m respect of that demand in the 
Assembly, Government bad adopted a non pomtmn* attfe ode. His arte 
should not, therefore, be interpreted aa meaning that he was in- favour 
of constitutional advance by slow and numerous stages. It meant tort 
he was not wilting at this moment to hamper the operations of the 
Government to the extent that the refusal of supplies would hamper thorn. 

Sir Devapmsad SARV ADH1KARI referred, at the outset, to the amend- 
ments which he had intended to move for reducing the price of postcards, etc. 
He m a int a in ed that the moving of these small amendments would not affect 
the unanimity with which they were going to adopt the Finance Bill/nor 
would the working of the Government be jeopardised. The figures given 
to the Council as regards the central revenues were not oomplete. Ho had 
still a suspicion that the Government had with them something like three 
orores from Railways, which they could now utilise in not only reducing 
the postal rates, but also affording relief to the Provinces. Ha joined in 
the demand for the abolition of the Cotton Excise Duty, and asked what 
protection was given to the match industry f The unrest in the country was 
tremendous. Every Provincial Legislature was bent on rejecting the 
Budget, being dissatisfied with the position in the oountry. In the Central 
Legislature also, the wave was sweeping, and the demand had been put 
forward for an urgent revision of the Constitution. There was nothing 
in the Budget to show that there would be some Commission, as was the 
3as6' last year in connection with the Lee Commission. 

Mr. G. A. NATESAN accepted the Finance Bill but under protest. He 
was soty that Madras had been deniecf even tardy justice as regards 
contributions. It was action like this that forced some members to adopt 
f©iide* they were. hitMrto not accustomed to witness. On behalf of 
worse, he urged the Finance Member to come next year with justice*. 
Jar. Aatesan characterised Lord Readings Certification aa a blunder, 
^ Ad the Government would profit by . this episode and net 

rttcisfi hereafter to tout public opinion in regard to Conetitutkmal advance. 
He aaked the Government not to scatter their friends and swell the 
make of their enemies. 

After some other members had spoken the motion for the conddam* 
turn of the HU was passed, Mr. K. V. Raagmwasm IyenrarV beimr the 

dissentient votes. The bill wee then taken eh m by donee and 
after the thud dame wae peeeed the Comri aiBonmed to meet egmt 
end* neat day. 
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On Maicli 25di» the last stage of the Finance Bill was readied. 
Mr. Rasa All wanted a ruling by the President whether, in view 
of the fact that it was a Bill recommended by the Governor-General, 
it was open to any member of the House to move an amendment 
and pass it, if necessary, and what effect it would have, if so done. 

The President pointed out that it was open to the House so 
move and pass amendments although it was perfectly true chat if the 
Governor-General exercised bis powers of signing the Bill, the amend- 
ments would have no effect. But, at the same time it was open to 

His Excellency, if' he so desired, w withdraw the recommended Bill 
at any moment and reintroduce a Bill with the amendments made by 
the Council of State. So the power of moving amendments was nos 

useless. There was nothing* whatever to prevent the House from 

dealing with the recommended Bill in the same way as any other Bill 
Indeed, under the new rules it was quite open for the House to 
move amendments. 

The first , three clauses of the Bill having been disposed of the day 
oefore the remaining clauses and schedules to the Bill were passed 
without much discussion 

Mr. Me Watters then moved that the Bill be passed. 

At this stage Mr. Raza Ali occupied the Counci' for forty minutes. 
In traversing the grounds, political as well as financial, he characterised 
the Swarajist action in the Assembly as a great blunder calculated to 
retard India's progress. This blunder could not have been committed 
in a calmer moment. The attitude of the Government on the question 
of the Reforms could not be called as wholly unsatisfactory. Indeed, Lord 
Oliviers speech was conciliatory, but the feeli ,g of discontent and 
dissatisfaction still existed; and Mr. Raja Ali hoped that whan Sir 
Alexander Muddiman entered the Horae Department, he would help to 
bring about better relations between the Government and the people: 

After a few more speeches the Finance Bill was passed 1 without * 
my amendment. 

The Income Tax Bill. 

Mr. MoWATTERS then moved for the consideration of the Bill as passed 
by the Assembly to amend the Indian income Tr.x Act, 1922, for .the 
purpose of providing for the assessment of the income, profits or gains 
of an Association or Club which *vas neither a Company, nor a firth, 
nor a Hindu undivided family. In the course of his speech Mr. 
McWatters informed the House that the Government would consider 
as a separate case on its merits the question whether provident funds 
of private Com;#mies should be exempted from Income Tax or not, 
a\d if so to what extent. 

Sir Devaprasad Sarvadhikari thanked the Government for this 
assurance. The Bill was then considered and passed without amendment. 

The Council then adjourned till the 27th May. 
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Opened 


The Council 


The Central Provinces Legislative Council opened on Januaiy 15th amidst 
'lively scenes. Foity one Swarajists mostly clad in KMdur were the centre 
of attraction. Tta galleries were packed with numerous visitors among whom 
were Pandit Motilal Nehru, Doctor Tqj Bahadur Sapru and others* 
Jill memteis having taken oaths of allegiar.ee, the President, Hon. Sir G. 
M. Chitnavis, made a shoit opening speech wherein he requested aH members 
to use all their talents and opportunities to serve their country and 
hoped that the Council would lay the foundation of the future Indian 
Parliament. Doctor Moonji. the leader of the Sw&rajisit Party, while thank- 
ing the President for congratulations ard welcome, made a brie* hu* 
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very forceful speech which was very maoh appreciated by thi whde 
House and the spectator# who cheered him when ha resumed his seat. 
Doctor Moonji said: “ I have noted your remarks about making the 
present Govt popular. 1 assure you on behalf of my party that we 
have been doing and we shall do our utmost in future to really po- 
pularise die Government at the earliest possible date and to make it 
a success in the sense in whioh Government of auy independent nation of 
of the world can be/* 

After this H. E. the Governor accompanied by the Judges and other 
officials eame in procession and read his short opening speech in the course 
ofs which he said: 

In making the appointment of Ministers, he wis tic *1 with a situation 
iluit no member o£ the majority party was prepared to«Uk; o9b.\ Tu»y thus refused 
to accept the responsibility of their position. Som; m»mbn , 4 clash'd as Indipindeots 
were also not prepared to accept Tae sphere of selection was thus narrow jd. 

Appointments have b^eu made after careful consideration and with a fu>! s?ns; of 
responsibility for the future Government of the Province. 

The financial position has substantially improved and they seemed to have 
readied a turning point in the series of deficits which hail crippled so seriously 
the activities of the Government during the pist three yea re. Tiie budget estimate 
of the current year anticipated an excess expenditure of 15 lakhs over revenue and th* 
latest revised estimate showed balanced budget. 

Concluding the ^Governor said : 1 A hiavy responsibility rests on you, for it is 
upon your work that the fn'are advancement towards full responsible Government 
will largely depend, and I sincerely hops that all will work whole-hearted iy with 
the (Government towards this common goal. Whatever the future may be, the King 
Emperor's Government must bs carried on and I appeal to all members to place 
the progivss ami welfare of tire Province before pirty considerations,' 

On Jan. 16th. the Council first met for official business. There were 
5 officials bills which were all postponed for consideration or circulation. 

The Hon. Mr. Chitnavis, Minister of Education, moved that the Central 
Provinces Primary Education Amendment Bill be taken into consideration- at 
once. Dr. Moonje opposing said that a grave constitutional orisis had 
arisen in this province. H. E. the Governor on his own admission had 
appointed two Ministers who did not command the confidence of the 
House. He said that the Governor had no such power and his action 
was a constitutional error. 

The President pointed out that this question would be decided 
when the No-Confidence motion was discussed but as long as the. Ministers 
were there it was their duty to allow him to make the motion. 

Dr. Moonjee then moved in the form of an amendment that the 
introduction of the Bill be postponed. It wes, however, pointed out 
that the amendment was a direct negative and could not be moved. 
After some discuss ion the President asked for time to consider the matter 
and promised to give his ruling later. 

The Hon. Mr. B. P. Standen then moved that the Central Provinces 
‘Settlement Bill be referred to a Select Committee. Mr. £. P. Panda 
(Independent) moved that the consideration of die Bill be postponed till 
the August session as the Bill was a very contentious measure and con- 
tained provisions on which there were serious differences of opinion. 
The Horn Mr. Standen said that there was no necessity for circulating 
die Bill again as & had already been done. He was not prepared to with- 
drow the motion. 
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The President pointed out that the only method of postponing a 
further consideration of the Bill was for the House to vote against the 
motion. No amendment could be allowed. 

Aftex further discussion, the Hon. Mr. Stacden agreed in deferaoes to 
the opinion of the House to circulate the Bill again for opinion ^and 
this permission was unanimously, accorded by the House. 

After lunch the consideration of the Primary Education Bill was 
resumed. Mr. Kanitkar of Berar moved that the consideration of the Bill 
be postponed until the March session. On the President allowing it, Mr. 
Kanitkar s motion was carried. 

Modak Smoking Bill. 

The Hon. Mr. Chitravis, Minister of Excise, introduced the C. P. 
Modak Smoking Bill and explained its objects. 

Dr. Moonjee objected to its introduction on constitutional grounds. 

Mr. Kanitkar again moved that the Bill be re-circulated. 

The Minister accepted it and the House aocorded permission. 

Weights and Measures and Cattle Trespass Bills 

The Hon. Syed Hifazat AH, Minister of Local Self-Government, 
introduced the C. P. Weights and Measures of Capacity Bill. 

A Swarajist member moved that the Bill be re-circulated, and the 
same Minister again introduced the Cattle Trespass Amendment Bill' 
which wes also postponed. All the five Government Bills were post- 
poned and the whole business was over before 2 p. m. 

This concluded the Government business, for which two days were 
allotted. The Council then took up non-official business. 

Non-official Resolutions 

There were in all nine non-official resolutions, two of which stood 
in the name of Mr. Kirde (Liberal) and were allotted to be* taken up 
next day. There was one resolution in the name of Mr. Syed Hifazat 
Ali which was given notice of before he became a Minister. The Hon. 
member desired to withdraw his motion, tut the House refused leave. 
The President promised to give a i tiling in the matter next day. The 
remaining six resolutions which stood in the name of the Swarajists 
were withdrawn. 

Mr. V. B. Kekre, nominated member for Mandla, moved a resolu- 
tion recommending to Government to confer on the Mandla district the 
right to elect its member to the Provincial Legislative Council. The 
Hon. Mr. Stauden opposed the resolution on the ground that Mar.dla 
district was the most backward in the province. The resolution was put 
to vote Mid carried by an overwhelming majoiity. The Swarajist mem* 
liers did not laky part in the delate but solidly voted in favour of 
the resolution. 

Mr. Kiide (Liberal) moved a resolution in connection with road 
levelling. Syed Hifazatali, Minister of Local Self-Government opposed it. 
The. resolution was carried, the Swarajists supporting it. 

Another resolution was moved by the same member to take steps 
to improve sanitation in rural areas. This was opposed by Government 
and withdrawn. The Council then adjourned till the 18th when the 
“ iio-eonfidence” motion was to be discussed. 
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The ‘N o-C onfidence 9 Motion 

NAQPUB—18TR JANUARY 192J 

In the C. 1 \ JjCjdslative Council on January 18 th, the President having 
announced tliat though the ‘Xoirronfiflciirc’ ivsnlutimi w;is received late ho 
was willing to waive rules and allow it for discussion, Mr. RAU1IA- 
BKNPRA RAO said 

Hon'ble Sir,— I rise to move •• That a formal aidrese b* moved to Hia 
Excellency the Governor submitting that the Hon’ble Ministers do not enjoy the 
confidence of the Council and he be phased to dismiss them forthwith.’* 

In doing so Mr. Kao wanted first to clear some misunderstanding. The motion 
was not intended to cast any reflection on His Excellency the Governor personally 
in respect of the decision ha had taken in appointing the Ministers. Nor was it 
intended as a censure on the reserved wing of the Government. Equally in uumis* 
takable terms, Mr. Kao said, nothing is intended against the lion, the Miniatere 
personally. After refering to the unprecedented character of the motion in the annate 
of Legislative Councils of this conn try, Mr. Kao said .— 

AN Usi’BBCEMBNTID MOTION 

Sir, before I come directly to the matter in issue 1 will remind the hon'ble 
members of the development that ba? taken place in the constitutional history of 
this country during the past few years. The Government of India Aot of to, 

political opinions on its merits apart, a distinct phase in the relations that 
govern this country with the British Parliament. By virtne of that Act the main 
spring of authority in the provincial sphere of government has shifted from the 
British Parliament to the Indian electorates. In other words, Government through 
the agents of British Parliament has b^en substituted by Governufiut through 
the representatives of the people. Tois responsibility for administrative and 
legislative action in their own field, according to the Parliamentary Report, is fixed 
beyond the pnsibilit? of doubt on the Ministers and the majorities in tho 
provincial legislatures that support them. 

In the result, the British Parliament having framed a constitution, delegated, if 
not abdicated, its authority to the electorates and constituted a Governor as it were 
the corodian of the purity and Integrity of that constitution. Therefore it follows that 
although, the Ministers seek their appointments through a statutory not of the 
Governor under certain limitations, the retention of their offices is solely dependent 
upon the confidence and approbation of the electorate at reflected in the legislature. 
Th* question 1 that it b afore this House for determination is when antler the 
constitution n Governor bnving once exercised his statutory authority in appointing 
Miniatere, to it or is it not open for the legislature to remove them if they die 
not enjoy the confidence of the majority party and other minority partico taken 
together t 

Sir, for the direct object that my motion has in view, I will oonfine myself 
to that dictum and will request every Hon'ble member in this House to be 
influenced by that dominant consideration alone in voting with me. 

There arc other constitutional and political considerations that may be necessary 
to focus by each of the different groups of political thought in this House, but 
those should not be the determining factor in the decision to which 1 want the House 
te arrive. 

Having stated the position on whieb 1 take my stand, I will ask the Hon 
members of this Hewn to bear with me for a while in taking stock or the situation and 
aoply the realities as they present themselves to ns in solving a constitutional issue of 
to mean difficulty. 

Hie Excellency the Governor in dtocharging bis responsibilitiet dissolved the 
Lrglatatlvu Connell on the expiry of Its term, and very rightly held the flec- 
tions. Without worrying the Hon'ble members with the ipaw ©* uninteresting 

details, I would at oaoa Mate that out of fit sleeted teats that were thrown opsv* 

* M»ge majority of them wore eaptntod by the Bwarajya Party, and except f.«r • 

few special ccnetltaenctoe, then an hardly any teats left ia the general ooasti- 
fcnoetoa to which other than Bwarajtote have been successfully returned. That being 

82 
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Che position, it it Mid that Hit Excellency the Governor aent for the feeder of 
one of the 3 Swarsjya Parties eonetltnted on territorial bane and offered him one 
of the 2 Ministerships, altbongh it ie not stated if it was then contemplated to 
offer the other Ministry also to a person not belonging to the Swaraj; a Party. 
The leader of the Bwnrujya Party very appropriately refused to accept the offer of 
the job and as a resnlt thereof we bare now before ni 2 estimable gentlemen who 
have thought it fit without reference to majority aud minority parties to accept 
the moral and constitutional responsibility of running the Transferred Departments 
on behalf of the electorate aud the Legislature. That is the position in a nut- 
»h<U. It is, therefore, veTy pertinent for every one of the Hon'ble members in this 
House to ask the Hon'ble Ministers to show their credentials and teli ns in a 
convincing manner their justification for acting in the manner they have done. 
They most state to ns the numerical strength behind their Minieteries. They must 
Cell ns their political complexion. We have a right to demand from them their 
policy and future course of conduct. My surprise, Hon. Sir, is not that His 
Excellency has offered the two offices to the two elected members of two different 
and conflicting political opinions in this House, but that they should have accep- 
ted the offices witnout calculating and consult) ng the controlling factors that are 
now asserting their unquestioned right of removing them. 

Rbformb k Powbu Of Electorate 

.As I told you before, and I repeat it again, the fundamental basis of 
Diarchy is the transference of Political and Constitutional power from British 
Parliament to Indian Electorates and their representatives in the Legislature, aud 
* person who accepts the responsibility of runuing the adm initiation must lx- 
aware of this power, and the undisputed fact that the authority with which he is 
Invested as Minister springs from the electorate, if the electorate and the legisla- 
rnre do not wish to avail themselves of the services volunteered by this patriotic 
gentlemen, it passes ones political comprehension to appreciate tbeir justification 
In taking upon them re Ives tbe self-imposed but none-tbe-less onerous responsibility 
of carrying on the Executive Government in relation to the Transferred Departments. 

If tbe legislature refuses to exercise its function of controlling the administration 
assigned to it, the responsibility in relation to that part of the Government devol- 
ves, if it devolves at all, on His Excellency the Governor as the delegate of the 
King's Executive Government, but under no circumstances on him as the constitu- 
tional bead of the Provincial Government in relation to tbe transferred side. If 
the Hon'ble members follow me so far they will not have much difficulty in 
appreciating the point that I wish to emphasise before this House. 

Tub I88ue On Which Elections Fought 

Again, it has to be remembered that tne elections in this as m other 
provinces have been fought not on the manner and method of working the Go- 
vernment of India Act in its application to the Provincial sphere of Government, 
but on the broader issue of utilising tbe constitutional power that it confer* on 
the electorate for the more comprehensive issue of re-adjusting the political and 
constitutional ties that bind this country with the British Parliament. In sending 
the majority of the Hon'ble members to this House the electorate have clearly and 
definitely mandatid them to ignore tbe ephemeral advantages that Dyarchy may 
offer in its vrry limited scope and repudiate tbeir readiuess to farther any flimsy 
structure that may be imposed by globe-trotting doctrinaires. The attitude of the 
British Parliament is clearly embodied in the preamble to the Government of India Act. 

The Last Council and Its Unrepresentative Character 

Hon'ble Sir, ever since tbe 19th of December 1919, when this Act was pasKd by the 
British Parliament, the people of India with one voice have been trying to con- 
vince the world that they were not prepared to avail themselves of this Act. 
Those of the Hon v ble members who remember the hisiory of tbe Indian National 
Congress which bid its sitting at Amritsar mast be aware of the authoritative 
opinions that were expressed on these Reforms. The Congress Mid that eonstitn- 
flonAl advance uwatisfectory, ^ disappointing, inadequate end unacceptable 

Thus the cry of 300 millions of people bas been going from end iff the 
eountry to tbe other for the Ust fear years. Daring the time of tbe first election, 
ns Hon'ble members are aware, the country refused to avail itself of tbe Reforms 
with tbe melt that tbe people who sought elections and came into the LegSSlfe 
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Connells ins sol the representatives of the electorate la any ltd sense of the tern. 
Well, after three jfavs, we hod the electorate, to whom the responsibilty aader 

the law was given, have preferred to ehoose their representatives to the eouaeil 

tor some definite purpose, l'be avowed object of the electorate is not to farther 

the object that the act las in view but to so utilise it as will confer up<»a 
as the andispatable right of determining a stable constitution as will be com- 
I atible with the nationui aspirations of the country. We are, therefore, within 
«nr constitutional right in demanding the immediate removal of the Ministers. 
Ic is a moral and constitutional obligation that is imposed upon us to ask the 
Ministers to resign, and we shall spare no methods to compel them to do so. By 
virtue of our pledge wc may not accept the office, but because of the position 
taken by us, no one, 1 hope, can maintain that it takes away our constitutional 
right of exercising our legitimate vote of dismissing any person who, on our 
behalf and in our name, wauts to exercise the right of governing the transferred 
subjects under a Government. If we do not avail ourselves of this right, it is 
perfectly open to us to prev* nt any one also from exercising thst right in our 
behalf. It is with this view, Sir, that 1 am submitting this motion for considera- 
tion of the House. It is the only correct position that we can consistently 
take, and which, 1 maiutaiu, is m coutormity with the highest traditions of 
every conceivable parliamentary practice. 

KlNU'S GOVERNMENT & GOVERNMENT IN PkOPLK’8 NAME 

Now Sir, tbe justifications that have been pot forward for selecting the 
Ministers are two. It has been said that one of the Ministerships was offered to 
the majority party, and because they refuted, it was offered to some in^ependenr 
tuemberH of the House. Hut, so far as we know, His Kxcellency the Governor has 
not thought fit to comniuKiica'u to us who those independent gentlemen were. That 
being so wo have before m two geutlemcn who have taken the responsibility of 
administering the transferred departments because His Kxcellency has asked them 

to oblige his Government ( laughter ) and carry on the King's Government. | 

know that the King’s Government is to la: carried on. King's Government has been carried 
< n in this country tor the last liiU years. In the Central Provinces, the King** 
Government has been carried on ever since Maharattas were unjustly deprived ot 
1 heir power. King's Government had been carried on in this province during the fcml- 
military autocracy of Sir Richard Temple. It win also carried on under the benevolent 
drspotum of Sir Antony Mncdoutll. In more recent decades, King's Government 
was carried on under the unquestioned civil autocracy of Sir Reginald Craddock. 
We cannot prevent any one irom this liuusi: to carry on tbe King's Government. 
Rot it is perfectly open to us to tell to nuy one not to enrry it in our name. 

Wc desire to tell them in unmistakable terms that we do not and possibly cannot 

accord nor sanction to it so far ai it rests on our responsibility. His Majesty's 
Government, I hove no doubt, will be carried in the future, as it has been prior 
to the lJyurchiau era, if there are determined servants ot the Crown bent upon 
carrying it on inspite ot the co-operatiou of the people of this province. It is 
eften emphasised anti it is likely to be emphasised again that the Governor has 
appointed the ministers because there were no other people willing to take up 
tnat tffice. Hut 1 reiterate and emphasise my point that the King's Government 
may he carried on, lut let it In: carried without the sanction of tho legislature, 
We say that the Ministers are not our r* al representatives in the Government, 
much less of the electorate. We believe that this form of Govt, is not suitable to us, and 
we do not want to give any opportunity to any one to carry that form of Govern- 
ment with a mistaken notion that lie is carrying on in the name of tho legisla- 
ture, I*»t not people outside believe that wu have leut our support to this form 
of Government. 

It miglit be pertinently asked of me to suggest the course to those responsible 
for tho good Government of the province. It is not for me to suggtst what coarse 
nr method should he adopted. 1 know the Government of India Act amply provides 
lor currying on the 'King's Government.. If ever my advice Is sought I shall tell them 
that there are provisions In the Government of India Act to carry on the Govern- 
ment by other provisions of tho Statute, but under no circumstances by virtue of 
Jos provisions which are' applicable to the Governor's Province and through the 
Mln isten. That is «ur distinct and clear position. 1 have for the time being 
5*^ over akl the other dominating factors end have simply emphasised on the 
•MUtltutional aspect of the question, am! recommended to His Kxcellency the 
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Governor to pall down tin? Ministry or to dismiss them if they do not follow the 
accepted pvinoiplee of eonotitntionnl conventions. That being the enee I pfeee the 
motion for the consideration of the House. 

Appeal to Min-iotoso k thkir Suppoemnn. 

Sir, I know there # are some schools of thought in this House which mij not 
probably share the opinions which wu share. To them I appeal to sertonsly think 
the wrong they are committing in supporting the If misters. Are they not killing 
the luDdamenta! principles on which representative and responsible government is 
based ? Can they conceive a system of Government, roach lees a constitutional form 
of Government, wherein two Ministers are foisted on the legislative Connell, and those 
Ministers are prepared to carry on the Government without the consent and concurrence 
cf the legislature 7 1 know there are aume Hou. members in this Hoase who believe 
in diarchy and who seem to think that they should be able to take any form of 
'Government that ie imposed upon this country. I know some of them are still 
anxious to woik out this form of Government. Bnt I ask them, have they 

accepted or not responsible government as an ideal at last f I hope there ii net 

one Hou'ble member who does not subscribe to this doctrine. If they accept this 
aspect 1 ask them to answer if that is the way to attain that goal 7 Are they not 
killing the ve*y conception of responsible government either by accepting or support- 
fog these Ministries 7 

Most of tlie Hon'ble members oan recall constitutional reforms and the manner 
they were urgec by provincial governments. The Governors of the five provinces had 
suggested a scheme of Government in which they did not want Ministers out of the 
elected members bnt oat of thn members of tbe Hoase. I a*k my Hon. friend*, 

to bring home that principle and consider what is the system of Government that is 
now being imposed upou them. Is it in any way different 7 Is It In any way separate 7 
Can it auy way indeulify itself from tbe system of Government that we had before 
diarchy was introduced t That being the position, 1 most ask the Hon*blo 

members, particularly my friends of tbe Liberal Party, if it is constitutional for the 
Ministers to accept offioe against the will of the legislature ? I understand that tbe 
senior Minister is a seining light of that worn-out and discredited creed known as 
Indian Liberalism (Laughter). 1 ask him, is it consistent and in c o nso n a n ce with 
the principles of the liberalism ol limeade, Mehta and Gokbalc which liberals have 
been so long exploiting 7 May I ask him if ho has the moral support of tbe Liberal 
Party behind him in accepting this office 7 What ie hie (afore programme 7 How 
dose be justify Ins actinu 7 It would be unfair for me to demand any explanation 
from His Kxoellency to joatity bis choice of Ministers. Under Besponciblo Govern* 
meat, it is the Ministers that ought to assume responsibility for tbe aetiom 
of the Governor. 1 hope, Instead of being His Excellency's shield, they will not 
make him their shield and will not retreat under tbe protecting cover of the Hon'blt 
the llovenne Member and tbe Home Member, (langbter). Is it on the support of official 
subordinates who are sitting behind them that the Hon. the Ministers propose to 
lay deep the foundation! ol Responsible Government 7 (Cheers). 

As regards tbe Junior Minister, I know his position to of n different nature. His 
appointment has been made by ignoring the majority party. 

In oonoluslon, he commended tbe resolution to tbe House. 

Mr. Q. U. Josh l. Independent, moved an amendasent to tbe offset that the words 
'request them to reetgnVbe substituted In plaoe of the words Hltsmies them forthwith' 
Mr. Josh! made it clear that ho entirely supported the motion. 

Mr. Bao accepted the amendment. 


THE GOVT. REPLY 

The Hon. f Mr. B. P. BTAKDEN opposed the resolution. Mr. Standee dealt with 
the whole constitutional aspect of the question and showed how tbs majority 
party themselves bad acted unconstitutionally in bringing forward their resolution. H 
iboro bad been any drfleotiua from ooastitutionai praotioe on the part of His Exert 
Ionov, it bad been forced on him by the Swaraj Party. Tbe courage of the Hon'bh 




carried on in a constitutional m a n ner . Tbo mover of tbo raoolutloe bad based bjs 
argunwnt on the statement that the Parliament had delegated to the people of tfe* 
doaaliy the iwpontUrUty for tbo Government of tbo oonntry. Tbit wao not on 
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MtHMU M mu tbo* in Mm it p eopomd todelegal* the Ml mpoastbUtty to thr 
doctorate, In* in ibo HM tiy it mU nly delegate a part of the mapeaaibiUty. 
namely ii Mm irnnffinrsml nvjtM 

Hod the lender of tto Opposition, when he mao invited by Hit Excellency to toko 
op Ibo II totally, wade o condition that Hta Exctlicney ohomld oceept kit ptfio wrtk 
legofd to tbo tianeterrod sebjecto, bo weald have been within hit eenstitatvoaal tights. 
Bet wbeo be retaaed cffic* because be wotld sot serve ooder o diarchy be «m naccas- 
tfttotloool. Hit tot toe woe not ooly naconatiuticnal bot untamable, wbeo tt oaa 
remembered that Hto Bscelkocy bad ao power to make the alteration which the 
Swarajists reqaired ao o eoadtateo of aeoeptiag office. 

Tbo epeakev then pointed cot votlcoo meins wbertby the jatiy rrnld have wotktd for 
tbo attainment of their gral, and pointed cot teuxal iexdamtiitai frtneipka ot 
rcaponaibla government which thy bad ignored, and intd if they pttaitltd in their. 
t esolntion and If tbo Htniatera resigned, a bleb he hoped they weald not do, the caly 
eoarse open to the Go*evLment wmld be to i»k the Secretary of Bute to trassflif 
tbo transferred sabjects to the resitted dc| anneals. That weald be a uticgrade 
• tep which nil tboaa who wiibcd to see the pilitlcal advancement of India weald, 
immensely regret. 

The Hon. Mr. 8 . II. CH11NAVJB, Minister for Education, explained bew he was 
forced to accept tffiee against his strong inclinations and the eircamstanccs leaditg 
to it. The policy of the Swaraj I arty, he taid, ess to bring abeat a deadlock 
In the Government. This again forced him to consider his position. It was only a 
keen desire to avoid o set-back in constitutional pre greet. He ibared the view in 
common with hto party that one common object, which all patriotio Indians lad 
ot heart, namely, tbe attain meat of responsible government, ccakl not be achieved 
by destructive methods. The right policy in has opinion was to try to impreve 
the present, coaatltwtioa and not to wreck it. Ihe mover bad made it clear tlat 
if hit resolutirn waa passed, his party was frrfarcd to face the prssibility ot a 
reversion to the type of Government which wonld afford the prc|le net tbe iwallcit 
chance of iafiaeaeiag the policy ot Government trim wit bio. Bed ibtj sot ltd 
a spell of anadultcrated tnnancmtlc Government long encagb in tbe fait to give 
them a genuine distaste of It even now? Froretdirg Mr. Ctytsavia said, having 
Accepted cffice with oprn syea and in tall anticipation of not only want of 
anpportbnt actual solid opposition, be also considered that duty rtqnlrtd that be shield 
eontlnae there I'll some one frem the majority party was prepared to step into b's 
place. 

The Hon. Sir M. V. JOSH I said that tbe resolution raised istnes involving strlr a* 
consequences. An appeal bad been made toconstitatlosal pi act ice. That appial cine 
with ill-grace from a party which ignored the very first principles of tbe con* tit alien 
The party which breaght a motion of no-confidence nasi accept cffice. If not, what 
right had they to expect constant ion* l practice to be folic, wed by Government T 
He had great faith in the Labour Govt, in England, and rnked : was it pindent 
when tbe. inboar Farty was coming into power, to ignore the advice of m*n like 
Ool. Wedgwood f He also oonfe**ed anomalies in tbe Governor** action. 

At this stage Mr. A. F. NELSON, Chief See. to the Govt need some indecent 
language towards this Swarajists lor which be was called to order, made to withdraw 
kla words, and reprimaaded by tbe President. 

DR. MOONJEE’S SPEECH 

Dr. B. & MOONJEE, the leader of tie Swarajists, after banterlngly referring 
to tbe sense of dsooram of Englishmen like Mr Netoon— an Oxonian— came to the 
doastitatlonal a spect of tbe matter, and said ; 

What I have aaderstoort of the constitntion, I piece before my bon’ble friends 
aw the Government side. Wbat docs the Government of India Aet, which is what 
forma oar present eonstJUtton, »sy ? Wbat does Ibe Roysl Proclamation, which is 
the basis of tbe eoaotitatfon, say f If yon earn to see what the Royal Proclamation 

«ejs, it ig this • •whije retaining tbe confidence of tbe legislatores, to co-operate 

with toy officers. 9 It la the Royal wish as expressed In tbe R»yal Proclamation, 
that the Ministers shall retain tbe confidence of the House. The first essential 
therefore in this constitution as expressed by the Royal wish in tbe Bojal procJa- 
gnlion to that only sa b Ministers sbeald be appointed who have the confidence of tbe 
Homo. Next to thnt come* the Joint Select Committee's Report. I shall qoote only one 
paragraph. Wbat vat t be desire of tbe parliament ? Wbat was the inspiration which bus 
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given rice to this Govt. of Indio lot f Ciauee 1 rends thus **Ttae Committee ose ot 
opinion tbot the Ministers selected bj the Governor to advice him on the tran sf erred 
•sbjeets should bi elected membero of the Legislative Connell, enjoying its odnfldonoe 
ond oopoble of lending it,** Now, eon anybody hem so/ thot the Minlstero enjqj 
the confidence of the Home ? Are the Ministers oopoble of lending it ? 

▲re the Hinieters, «• desired somewhere else, thot is, in the % Instrument of 
Instraotions, as I on going to readout presently, oopoble of placing the wishes ot 
the people at the disposal *of the Govt. ? OJaose 4 of the instraotions: 4t Nevertheless 
you shall enoonrage tfa$ habit of jotnt deliberation before yenrselt or jonr Oonnoilloro 
and jmr Ministers, In order that, the experience of yonr official Advisers maj b# 
at the disposal of yonr Ministers." That is one part of the basinets, nod the 
second part of the business is : “ And that the knowledge of yodr Ministers as to 
the wishes of the paoplr may be at the disposal of jonr Councillors. 1 ' 

Now this second point is farther elaborated In paragraph 6 of the some Instruc- 
tions ; 'Yon shall have dne regard to his (Minister's) relations with the Legislative 
Council and to the wishes of the people of the province as expressed by their 
representatives therein.' 

1 ask anybody here to reply if the Ministers' position conforms to this. Has 
the basis, on whioh tire Government of India Aot has baep constituted, been com- 
plied with in tne present instanoe ? I am perfectly certain it has not been oomplied 
with, as has been admitted very candidly in his speech by the H>n. the Home 
Member Sir M. V. Josbi. 1 am very thankful to him for his admission, i am now 
in a position to say; particularly after I have heard the apeeoh of my Hin. friend Sir 
M. V Joshi, that the aition of His Excellency the Governor is not only unconsti- 
tutional but is also illegal, tuat is, against the spirit of the law, the Government 
of India Aot. This is an assertion I am going to repeat again and I am just now 
going to prove it. I am mush obliged to my Hon. friend for hie speech. 

Oovebnobs Unconstitutional Pbockdubb 

My friend has candidly admitted boat we, members ot the Swaraj Party, "are within 
the four corners of the constitution", and at the same time he ban admitted on behalf 
of the Govt.— he will correct me if I am not quoting him aright— lhat the Govt, 
hae done a thing whioh is seemingly unconstitutional. 1 was wondering why the Legal 
Rtmembranoer, paid so ueavily for the purpose, has not placed the legal and the 
constitutional meaning of the Government of ludia Aot belore the House, but iusteal 
of going to the root of the question and taklmg it has thought tic to oarry us 
into the wilderness of history in order to try to eh«iw that the responsibility lor 
the present situation was upon the Swaraj Party, when the responsibility, in the sense in 
which he means it, does not lie on the Swaraj Party. 1 was wondering why he has not 
gone to the root of the question, and here is the explanation which very candidly hae oome 
out of the month of my Hon. friend Sir M V. J win, the Home Member. 1 am glad he 
belongs to the same raoe, the same civilisation, to whioh 1 belong— Indian civilisation. He 
has candidly admitted that it was a case of emergency wbieb was placed before the Govern- 
ment-emergency censed by ns, Swarajists no doubt. We admit it ; we are prepared to take 
all the responsibility for causing that emergeuoy. I am glad that the Hon'ble the Home 
member has admitted that emergency. Other Government members also will admit that it 
was a oase of emergency. Under an emergenoy, what are the powers of Hie Bxoelleney 
the Governor? And those powers are given here— Sub-Sec. 3 of Sec. 52 of the Govern- 
ment of India Aot. Bat when I looked into the Government Gaxstte— what did I find 1“ 
connection with the annonnoement ot H E. the Governor appointing the Hinieters ? Tbe 
Government Gaaette only says that it ie in exercise ol tbe power conferred by Seo. 62 Sab* 
Bee. 1 of the Government of India act, that H. B. tbe Governor ie pleased to appoint to 
and so to be n Minister of the Local Government. 1 was expecting to find therein that the 
Governor wm noting in n case oi emeigency. but there ie no snob thing* Now tbe Hon'ble 
tbe Home member says it was a cpso of emergency. While H. B, tbe Governor snye that 
he wm noting under normal oirenmstanoes, ibat ie under Spb-Seo. I of See. 62 of tbe 
Government of Indin Act. Then which hypothec!* is correct— the Governor's or tbe 
Home Member's? Am 1 to explain takiag both tbe hypotheses as oorreot? I should 
better take tbe Hon. Sir M. V. Juehi's hypothesis first. A cnee of emergency that 
is contemplated under the Act. ie only a temporary one caused by n vacancy. This 
vacancy was caused because tbe life of tbe old Council came to an end* and tbe 
life of the new Council bm just begun. His Bxeelleney the Governor knows » 
fleetly well ns has been already admitted by his address, And be bis hie knowledge 
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confirmed from the experience of the Ust three days' working of this Council, that 
the Majority in thie House does not support the Ministers, and also that the 
majority party I. «, Swarajists' Party is pledged not to aooept office. Therefore this 
emergency* this vacancy* is not an emergent vacancy, is not a temporary vacancy* 
bat is a vacancy which is a permanent vacancy lasting for the life-time of this 
Conn oil. Is that the thing contemplated to be remedied under Sub* Sec. S of 
Sec. 52 of the Government of India Act according to the views of my Hon. friend 
Sir M. V. Joshi? 1 do not think my Hun. friend will maintain this position in 
bis calmer moments. Then is it the hypothesis of His Excellency the Governor 
that is to be onr guide in the matter l His Excellency has been acting, at he has 
told ui in the Government Gazette, under Sub-Sec. 1 of Sec. 52 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act while appointing the Ministers. Then he was acting under 
normal circumstances, not emergent temporary c iron m stances. And the normal 
circumstances, as 1 have said a mi ante before, are those that are indicated by th» 
Royal wish in the Royal Proclamation and specified in the Instructions that have 
been given in the Instrument of Instructions to H. E. the Governor and farther 
elaborated by the Joint Select Committee's Report ; and the normal circumstances, 
as contemplated by the demand by the Reformed constitution are that only such 
Ministers have to be appointed as can command the support of a Majority in the 
Council. Taking both these hypotheses, I am positive, unless the other side is 
going to give a right and legal solution of the difficulties that have arisen, I 
think I have a right to assert — having listened to the arguments so far advance* 
from the Government side— that the Governor has not only not a n .ted within the 
powers conferred upon him by this Act, but also unconstitutionally. 

Hon. Sir, now an attempt has been made to throw the whole responsib lity 
for this constitutional crisis upon my party. Tbere was no need to make 
the attempt. It was an admitted tact. It was predetermfnd attempt 
on our part to bring about such a crisis. It is in this Council 1 am 
proud to say the first opportunity has come wuich we were anxiously waiting 
for, to bring abjut a crisis, to bring about a situation where constitutionally the 
Government cannot proceed further unless it exercises its executive powers which are 
bised npon the military strength it possess. We are told that onr motive is to exert 
pressure on the Government by the power of majority which we possess. There is 
a desire in high circles to see as to how we exercise that pressure. There is a saying 
in Sanskrit which says that what is liarnt of the Guru, the teacher, is practised 
upon the teacher himself by the pupil. My English friends know very well bow they 
extracted their constitution from the unwilling hands of Hit Majesty the King John. 
Their method of extracting it was different, was a method based upon force. My 
method and the Swaraj Party's method of extracting further concessions, of expand- 
ing my constitution, is non-violent, is more humane, is based upon the laws of love 
and the principles of Ahimaa. His Excellency the Governor has blessed those who 
are constitutionalists. 

Constitution a lists and Unconstitutionalists 
Now, gentlemen, yon see who a^ constitutionalists and who are opoonstitntionalists 
in this land — yon, or we, the meml>ers of the 8waraj Party, on the admission of the 
Home Member. We aye within the four corners of the constitution and yon 
seemingly unconstitutional. When the report of this speech of mme goes to Hjy 
Excellency the Governor he will peroive that he was correct in his prophecy of 
weloomlng the constitutionalists, that it is re a ly we who are true constitutionalists at heart, 
in speech and in notion, that we know how eonstitntions.are to he made* bow rights are to. 
secured and oonosstions are to be extracted. My Hon'ble friend, 8ir..M. V. Joshi 
* are both Indians, let him not be terrified ; let him not be obsessed with false fearo 
"■ how the Englishmen at home will take onr notions in the Legislative Connell, Wil 
they not be displeased and disappointed and any that we are bad fellows and even rascals 
-^Nphjdeot need not ba taken into consideration and need not frighten y«»n ont of yon 
wit. Yon and I are Indiana j 1 recognise no difference between yon and me. If I soiatel 
yea I find me In yon* and if yon scratch me yon shall find yourself in me. 

Mr. K, P. PaNDB moved for Mcsnre of the debate which was canted. 

MB. BaGHaVENDRa BaO'S CONCLUDING 8PEECH 
-- * x SaO.— I think. Sir, in tbo debate we haw goM thiongb to*Uy wt 

£**• ——warily laid nmglmria 'awn the merit, of dlaiob, aod that hw b*a 
— ugaaaat in mpport of and agalut the oowMoiatloa of tho motion. 
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I think that mm slightly beside lbs point. The point is thnt the electorate are 
using this Craned for ft definite end decisive purpose and we, as their reprecenta- 
tivss, eve bound. within the terns of our mandate. 

ice regards the Govermnent members wbo have spoken, 1 will try to answer 
every one of them The Hon. the Revenue Member bus distinctly told os that* j n 
the event of no * Minister coming forward, the Local Government will move tbe 
Seertrary of State for. m change m the Devolution Rules to that when emergenoits 
arose in the Government of tbe Central Provinces there would be no distinction 

of Transferred and Reserved subjects and that all existing Trans! erred subjects wcu.d 
be nansferved to the existing Executive Councillors of Government. If that contin- 
gency n«r arose, no one will be more happy, no one will be more anxious to 

congratulate the Hon;, tbe Einance Member than we of tbe Swaraj Party, That j» 

exactly what we me aiming as and that is what we are pledged to do. 

Then, Sir, the Hon; Sir Mnropont Josbi baa emphasised one point and asked ua a 
definite qnestion. Ha rags “ why of all tbe pro vincis the Central Provinoes has been 

•naesssfuf T One explanation I have gut,, and which is psycbologieal and which lies in 

the Central Provinces being the hi art of India ; it knows how to beat for the feelings 
of the rest of the- country. Our friends in. other provisoes have made a tactical enor 
la ignoring, the importance of tbe provincial legislatures as field of action and laying 
nadae emphasis, in trying to* capture tbe machinery of the Indian Legislative assembly 
with the result that is most of the advanoed provinces the majority cl the Nats bate 

been captured by members of tbe Swaraj Party. If wo go to tbs Unttfed Province, 

we will find that the Bwarajya Party there has entered the Legislative Assembly to 
the total exetaeibu oft all other political parties*. Similarly in Bombay, in Bengal and 
even in tbe benighted 1 presidency of Madras the Swarajists are in an absolute majority. 
Tbta in nof a unique feature of the backward Central Provinces only but is tbe case 
in evety advanced province. It was an unfortunate strategic lapse for which no one 
need be thanked. My Hon. friend to my teft must share the credit for the prepondeia- 
ting majority I sharer wish him. We know. Sir;, in attempting to wage war against 
the bureaucracy the Central Provinces'* is ous battle-field. Tbe first battle for res- 
ponsible Government will be tn the Central Provinoes and tbe whole country is 
watching with feverish anxiety for resnUs which may surprise many. And I wish 
to say we shall not spare any possible effort to achieve wbat we intend to do. 

Then the thisd point which the Han'ble the Home Member would emphasise is 
* Wbat would Colonel Wedgwood think of ua when her becomes the Secretary of 
8tat?.’ We' arc used to that sort of ex-oflLefo loyalty to the coming Secretaries of Stales 
all along. The Liberate have been never tired of telling ‘if you are unreasonable 
and overbearing, the party in power In England wHl not help/ That day is gone. 
This game of Indian liberals has been going on for many years and the British 
Government knows will bow to deal with them. We of the Nationalist Party bare 
oar chum for tbe attainment of Swaraj not on the patronage of aay political party 
in England, but on our fuhe’ent right and capacity to exact it from those who have 
arrogated all power to themselves. 

AWAKBUSD INDIA AND ELIMINATION OF EVILS 
Indian Nationalism has awakened to tbe truth of eliminating certain evils ss a 
preliminary to the attainment of Swaraj. That evil 1s the debasing domination of an 
alien and selfish hureaaoraey. Our first battle will be begun, the temper that the 
members of the British element has shown us to-day is a sufficient Index of what tbe 
future is going to 'be and wo shall manipulate cur forces as occasion requires. 1 re- 
member very significant expressions used in tbe list dt bate of tbe Legistetive Assembly 
by Bit Malcolm Hailey, tbe mot* intellectual spokesman of tbe Indian Civil Service, 
‘Pacific Gotbe and Constitutional Huns’ and 1 have also seen to-day tbe way i® 
which the European members of this Council have tried to atitlse the provisions of 
the Government of India Act a*d bate tried to explain away tbe principles of tbe 
Government of India Aot. We require no further demonstration. It there is 0De 
elam el men to whom them epithets could be suitably applied it is to the repress^* 
Utfves of the European Services in this House. If ever the history of lesponfible 
Government in India to going to be written in this country, sufficient space wosw 
have to be allotted to them worthies for explaining away a statute of the Britbb 
Parliament and negativing the fundamental principles conceived by it. 

(f the motion before us to-day Is earried b? this House, tfctie « 
ponsibilltiee which aecrue from it. the reaponstbility, If this motion h esrrfto. 
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it upon the two Ministers. It they resign, it would be well. If they do not, wo 
•boll hove to record in the Council bow o Statute of the Britieh Parliament known 
M the Government of Indio Aet woe strangulated end mntilotod in the hell of 
the Control Provinces Legieletive Council by the Hon'ble Miniete? for Bxeiee end 
the Hon’ble Minister for PiJgrimege of this province. They will hove to onewer 
this before the ber of Indian history. I ask them to think over and reel lie what 
they ore doing. 

TM PBOBLBH BBFOBE THE GOVBBKOS 

Speaking of the responsibility of Governors as on ecedemic subject, 1 wont to 
emphasise on those who enjoy the powers of o Governor that those powers ore 
not illusory. The power given to the electorate and to the legislature, under the 
Government of Indio Aet with reference to the transferred subjects, ore meant to 
be real and to be effective, if there is a Governor who. cannot respond to the 
demand of the Legislative Council, if there is a Governor who cannot respect the 
feeling of the electorate, if there is a Governor that exists in the Empire who 
cannot be responsive m the directions I have mentioned, he most be removed and 
recalled. 1 will cite in support of what [ say a quotation from the very pecson 
who conceived the idea of diarchy, 1 will cite from Mr. Curtis* work known a* 
“Dyarchy*. He rsys— “I hope that a Governor who interferes with powers clearly 
vested in Ministers and Legislative Councils, or fails to support them in the 
execution of tbote powers, will be summarily recalled.* 1 I warn every number of 
this House to bear that in mind, 1 warn my two friends the Hon'ble Ministers 
to bear that in mind. Are they prepared to compel this Legislative Council to 
create a lor raids ble agitation that will enable us to move for the recall of Hi* 
Excellency if he feila in the discharge of his responsibility to the Legislative Council 
because he baa failed in the discharge of bis duty to it the British Parliament? 1 
hope, Bir, that they are taking a very serious responsibility and 1 will ask them 
to think twice before they spurn the decision of this Horae. Is it worth while 
after all the troublous times we have jnat passed to create this agitation ? la it 
to serve the people of India or of the Central Provinces that they are taking this 
course ? I appeal to the Hon’ble members with all the earnestness 1 can command, not 
to abet in the stirring up of an avoidable agitation. There is no other alternative 
before ns. If it is not possible for the Government, if it is not possible for those 

is authority to accept the motion by persuading the Ministers to resign, or in 

case they fail to dismiss them, the only alternative tor us is to walk ont of this 
Council at this very moment, go from village to village and tell thousands of onr 
people in the Central Provinces that a Governor who fails to discharge his doty 
does not deserve to be vested with power. That U the programme to which we 
are pledged and which we mean to do. They alone can save the situation. If 

the Hon’ble Ministers are anxious to do public servioe, there are other institutions 

than Dyarchy and I beg of them to think seriously and to ponder a hundred timea 
before they decide to float, before they want to trample public opinion as the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy bat been doing during the last 150 years. I desire to avoid a 
situatiou in which we shall bs compelled to repudiate the constitutional authority of 
the Ministers. Most of the Swarajists are controlling local bodies and, I assure you, 
S*ir, that if the Ministers continue in office, the local bodies, Ural Boards, Munici- 
palities and Village Panchayets, will be perfectly justified in repudiating them. I am 
speaking. Sir, with responsibility as a responsible bead of more than one Local Body. 
Many of my' friends here may not recognise the authority of the Ministers for a 
single moment if they persist in bolding office inapite of the adverse vote here. We 
shall not earry out their orders. That is the position. And in doing so, we 
shall be perfectly constitutional, we shall be perfectly legal and within the four 
corners of the Government of India Aet. Yon cannot trifle away with the feelings 
of U0 thousand of your countrymen in favour of a few bureaucrats in the portals 
of ‘be 0. P. Secretariat. 

THE ALTERNATIVE BEFORE THE GOVERNOR. 

He then said : -What Is the alternative to His Excellency the Governor^ 

I wll suggest. If I may do so, an acceptable compromise. The prudent and 
constitutional step would be to dinnis* the Ministers and to carry on 
the Government under the other provisions of the Government of India 
*ct. That will perfectly satisfy us so far as this motion it concerned . 
J*r. Rao then appealed to the British Members oi the Council, wh* 
■ ayc persistently been opposed to Diarchy, to help him to end it. 
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THE VOTING 
The BO*confidtnee motion wot thorn put to vot« ot about 6-45 P. II. and 
lodavod eovriod. A poll wot domondod with tho result that 44 voted lor the 
notion and 24 against it. The motion reads as follows : — 

•• That a formal address ba m ived to H. E. the Governor from this House 
submtting that the Hon'bte the Ministers do not enjoy the confidence of the 
Council and he be pleased to request them to resign. 

THB MESSAGE TO THE GOVERN OP . 

Alter the * no confidence * resolution was passed Doctor Moonjee. 
leader of the Swaraj Party, handed over to the Hon. President a message 
from the Council to the Governor to be presented through him as 
President. The Government members objected and after arguments on 
both sides the President ruled that for want of previous notice discussion 
in support oi the message was not in order. The message runs thns : — 
1 Your Excellency, this Council respectfully places before your 
Excellency for your Excellency's immediate and most earnest consideration 
the peculiar constitutional situation that has developed as a result of 
discussion on the motion of no confilence in the Ministers that has j hst 
been adopted by this House. It is as follows : — 

1 That it » unconstitutional to appoint ministers who do not command 
the support of the majority in this House and do not therefore represent 
and are not competent to place at the disposal of the Government the 
wishes of the people as expressed by their representatives in the Legislative 
Council and that such action is quite contrary to the spirit of the Govern- 
ment of India Act under which these reformed legislative councils have 
been constitute!, and also to that of the instrument of instructions of H. M. 
the King Emperor to H. E the Governor of these provinces, and also to 
that of the Royal Proclamation ol December 24th. 1919. and overrides 
the recommendations ol the Joint Committee. 

'That your Excellency is already aware that the majority party in the 
Council is pledged not to accept office till the present system of Govern- 
ment is mended suitably to the wishes of the people on the principle 
oi self-determination ; that consequently the working of your Excellency's 
Government of the Province on constitutional lines has now become an 
impossibility and thus a situation of grave constitutional crisis has arisen. 

'Under the circumstances ibis Council respectfully requests Your 
Excellency to bring this grave constitutional crisis to the notice of the 
Government ol India and the Secretary of State in Council at an early 
d*rj requesting them to take immediate steps to establish full responsible 
government (Swaraj) in India in accordance with the national demand to 
be shortly presented to H. E. the Viceroy. 

THE COUNCIL TUISN ADJOURNED SINE DIE. 


The Budget Session — March 1924 

The C. P. Legislative Council commenced its Budget session cn 4 th 
March. 1924 with a fully packed House 

The Hon. Mr. B. P. Standen. Finance Member, presented the 
Budget for the 3'car 1924-1925. It showed a revenue of about 532 lakhs 
and an expenditure ol 5294 lakhs— an increase of 5} lakhs over the 
revised estimate for last year. Details are omittel as the Budget was 
not sanctioned. 

Wholesale Rejection of Govt. Bills 
The Hon. Mr. S. M. Chitnavis. Minister for Education, re-introdpeed 
two Government Bills, one that of the Central Provinces Education 
Amendment! and the other of the Central Provinces Madak Smoking Bill. 
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But both mi summarily rejected by the Swarajists' overwhelm^ 
majority. >3 Mag lor and 37 against the motion. ^ 

in opposing these Government measures, Mr. Raghavendra Rao 
socdntly brought home to the House the glaring inconsistency of 
Ministers still persisting in holding offices and laid that in doing so 
be was dominated purely by constitutional considerations. As the 
result o I passing of the No-confidence motion people all over the country 
thought that the Ministers would themselves immediately resign or the 
Governor will dismiss them forthwith. But so far nothing hat yet come 
to pass, and therefore Swarajists were bound to oppose every measure 
brought by Ministers. 

Hon. Mi. S. M. Cbitnavis made a personal explanation in which 
he stated that immediately after the passing of the '* No-Confidence ” 
motion he had intimated to H. E. the Governor hi* unwillingness to 
continue in office, but he was asked to continue for some time to 
come and hence he was still there. 

The other Minister, the Hon. Sayed Hifazatali, re-introduced the Central 
Provinces Weights and Measures of Capacity bill but this too met with 
a similar fate. The Hon'ble Mr. Standen then moved the Central Pro- 
vinces Tenancy (Amendment). Bill, but Swarajists opposed it and the 
Government again was defeated. 

'On MARCH 5th, the Council met for non-official rcsolutione. 
The iirst resolution moved by Mr. Gavai, proposing increase of pay of 
Kamdar Mahars in Bcrar, was lost Swarajists remaining indifferent. 

Mr. Korde moved that the Government: should supply boring 
machines to the public in Berar in view of water scarcity. Government 
opposed the resolution which was carried by 40 votes against 15, the 
Swarajists supporting it. 

Mr. P K. Kane moved that before making further new appoint- 
ments of Bench Magistrates or Honorary Magistrates the opinion 
of local bodies should be obtained by Government and no person who 
is not approved by the local bodies should be appointed by the Govern- 
ment. Speeches were made strongly criticising the method of selection 
of these Magistrates. Dr. Mor.-nje appealed to Mr. Kane to withdraw 
the resolution as tbc objective of tlic Swaraj party was clear and they 
did not wish to waste time over these details. Mr. Kane then withdrew 
his resolution. 

Mr. K P. Pande moved on behalf of Mr. P. C. Bose that the 
proposal of the Retrenchment Committee bringing all Conservators of 
forests offices to Nagpur be not given effect to. It was passed against 
Govt, by a big majority. 

Mr M. K. Golwaikar moved a resolution recommending to 
Government that immediate steps should be taken to reserve ono 
Judgeship in the Judicial Commissioners' Court for members of the C. P. 
Judicial Service and that, the next vacancy should be filled by one of 
them. He quoted ft urn the speeches of the Home Member in 1921 and 
strongly pressed that tbc Government should accept tbc* resolution 
and not explain away their previous promise. 

The Hon. Sir M. V. Joshi said that the Government bad no intention 

^tiling from its former position viz, that an officer of the Provincial 
Judicial Service was eligible to get post but not necessarily get it at 
nuce. The Government promise did not extend beyond removing the 
7? n on that Service but as to the question of giving effect to it imme- 
uiately wla impogjfofc because there were six seniors in the Indian 
Service whose claims could not be ignored ! 

Government opposed the resolution which was however carried by 37 
*gawst i 5 votes. 
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On MARCH 6th supplementary grants were taken up and all 
demands were rejected by overwhelming Swarajist majority* 

Alter a lew questions were answered the Hon. Sir M. V. Joehi, Home 
Member, formally moved that Rs. 43,000 be voted lor stamps. Mr. Ragha- 
vendra Rao, on behalf pf the Swarajists, white opposing this motion said that 
he was only exercising his constitutional right of the Legislature. 

The Ministers failed to resign even alter the passing of the no- 
confidence motion and the request addressed to the C. P. Government 
to place on table the correspondence that passed between 'the Govern- 
ment of C. P. and the Governor-Gene ral-in-Council on the situation 
created by constitutional crisis was not complied with, and the Government 
has thus treated the Legislature with the greatest possible discourtesy. 
Thus the Legislature was perfectly, within its rights to reject the 
demand made on behalf of Government. The motion was put and rejected. 

The Hon. B. P. Standee, Finance Member, then moved the motion 
for Supplementary demand of Rs. 2,34,000 for superannuation allowances 
and pensions which was again rejected by an overwhelming majority. 

These collosal defeats seemed to have created much nervousness 
among Government members and the general discussion over the Budget 
which followed was keenly watched both on this and the next day. 

On MARCH 8th voting took place on Government grants which 
were summarily rejected one by one by solid Swarajist majority. While 
formally moving the Government demand of Rs. 24.62,400 under Land 
Revenue Reserved, the Hon’ble Mr. B. P. Standee said that as the Swaraj- 
ists were determined to throw out the whole budget on political issues 
be was not going to make a long statement. On being put to vote 
the motion was rejected by 39 to 22. 

Under Excise transferred, the Hon. Mr. Chilnavis moved for the 
grant of Rs. 7,47,000. The motion was similarly lost. Demands for 
grants under Stamps, lorcst. Registration. Irrigation and General adminis- 
tration Reserved were moved and rejected without discussion or division. 

Reduction of Minister’s Salaries 

After the Government grants were rejected, Mr. K. P. Vaidya 
pressed his amendments of reducing the Ministers’ salary to Rs. 
2 per year when the whole House burst into laughter. ’After the 
mover of the amendment had read out his speech. Doctor Moonjee, 
said he could not reject the whole salary of the Ministers as under the 
rules he had to vote only a minimum sum. 

The Hon’ble B. P. Standen opposed this amendment and said that 
the Government would accept any motion for the reduction of pay of 
the Ministers. If the salary was reduced to a figure which made it so 
small that the Ministers could not serve and to ridicule the Ministers 
and also if the Government found they could not retain the Ministers 
in office, it would be necessary for His Excellency to take over the 
the Transferred subjects under temporary administration rules pending 
reference to the Secretary of S ate for India for toe reservation nf 
those subjects (bear, hear from Swarajist benches). 

More Demands Rejected 

Then proceeded voting on grants for half an hour and had the 
rules permitted, the Hon’ble President and the Government movers 
would have been spared much trouble to stand cad repeat over 
again the government demands with the most formal technicalities. 
The entire budget was thrown out without discussion or division 
In forty minutes. Thus out of a total provincial expenditure of 
Ks. 5.29,36000, the Swarajists voted only Rs. 2/-! 
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A b ol i ti on of Divisional Commissionershi ps 

Aftcf this non-official resolutions were taken and Mr K P 
Faode'ft moloUon recommending -abolition of Divisional Commissioners* 
poets daring the present financial year* was carried by an overwhelm- 
ing majority to the utter dismay of the Government and the nominated 
members. 

Preferential Treatment to Depressed Class Students 

The resolution moved by Mr G. A. Gavai representing the depres- 
sed classes recommending the depressed class students to be admitted 
preferentially without any consideration of marks they get in the 
examinations, was carried by 44 votes to 10, the Swarajists solidy 
voting with the mover. 

TBB ADJOURNMENT MOTION. 

The adjournment motion on the affairs of Narsingbpur was then 
taken up. Mr. Nelson gave the government version, while Messrs R 
S. Sbukla and Daulat Singh narrated the true facts. After about 2 
hours 1 discussion Messis Rao and Moonje attempted to put tbe matter 
to vote which would have been tantamount to a vote of censure, 
but the President ruled it cut of order. The Council then adjourned, 
till tbe xotb. 


BOYCOTT J)P BRITISH GOODS. 

On MARCH 10th tbe Council met for tbe last time. After inter- 
pellations Dr. N. B. Kbare, (Swarajist) moved his resolution to the efiect 
- that no articles manufactured in any part of the British Empire out- 
side India should be used in any department by the local Government 
or by its contractors unless they are not obtainable in any other part 
of tbe world.'* He said that so long as power rests with alien masters 
no encouragement to indigenous industries conflicting with those of British 
capitalism can be expected (laughter). The British came to India as 
traders and the consolidated British power was ruthlessly used by tbe 
British Parliament to kid Indian industry. After citing historical evi- 
dence to prove his contention, the speaker remarked that if India had 
been independent she would have retaliated and imposed prohibitive 
duties on the British goods. The part of the resolution which re- 
commended purchase of articles from other countries except British was 
based on political consideration. Tbe adoption of this resolution, he said, 
would be the bent way of reaching the British electorate and drawing 
their attention to the misdeeds of their Agents in India. Tbe Britisher 
is supposed to keep bis conscience in his pocket and hoped that it 
may be roused from slumber by picking holes in it and thus may be 
induced to listen to the voice, of reason and justice (laughter). The 
speaker appealed in conclusion to (he Government members to vote 
for tbe resolution if they really felt the insults hurled upon India by 
England and her Colonies. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Standen demanded a division which showed 40 
for and 22 against. 


TBB SWARAJISTS* MESSAGE TO SECRETAEY OF STATE, 

Dr. Moonjee, the leader of the Swarajist Party, then presented a 
long message to the Secretary of state to be communicated through tne 
Hon’ble President and H. E. the Governor which the Hon b e PreMeot, 
Sir G. M. Chitnavis, after stating at great length bis ”»*?na 1 rul£ out 
of order though the said message was allowed to be read in the House. 
After this the President declared the Council prorogued. 

*33a 
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LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


The following it the lest of the fetter t eferredtoabove : — 

Sir. 

I have to infocm you tb at 1 tb&Il propose is dhia session of 
the Central Province* Legislative Council under standing order 73 (2) 
that the accompanying communication as an expression ol opinion ot 
this Coancil io response to the appeal of the Secretary of State for 
India for friendly co-operation with the Government hr finding out 
"a proper line towards Home Rule in India " .tie forsaided through 
the President to H, E. the Governor and 1 hope and treat yon will 
be good enough to give fell opportunities to all for futlAiscussion of 
this drait communication. 


Nagpur City C. P. 1 

5th March, 12. j 


Yours faithfully, 
B. S. Moos js. 


COMMUNICATION. 

This Legislative Council of the Central Provinces respectfully re- 
quests H. E. the Governor to convey to the Right Honourable Lord 
Olivier. His Majesty's Secretary of State for India, the (pinion of tbi< 
Council expressed as follows on the situation created by the gnat 
Labour Party coming into offic- in England and the statement regard- 
ing India made by the Secretary of State for India on the 26th February, 
1924 : — 

1. The accession to power of the Great Labour Party ol England 
had raised high hopes in India that the time had at last come lor 
the practical vindication of the claims of loudly proclaimed mission 
of England in India, for it connoted to India the enthronement ol 
the great piinriples of equal ty. justice and self-determination, the three 
essential elements of Democracy, in the policy of she British Ministry 
and it was believed that it will have a determining effect when the 
British Cabinet wi:i be called upon to settle the future relations between 
England and India as it has been called upon to do. 

2. It needs no special mention here that it is for effecting a 
practical consummation of thes? h gb principles in the world's daily 
life that the Great Labour Party itseii bar been brought into being 
and that its coming to power now, alter a long continued struggle, 
bad led India to hope that it can reiy on its active and virile 
support in her efforts at attaining her birth right of Swarajya, i.e, full 
Responsible Government and Dominion Status by a process ot ‘ Blood- 
less Revolution" similar to one by means ol which the Labour Party 
itself, as has been so aptly described by one of bis colleagues io the 
ministry, has succeeded in coming to power. But the statement ot 
the Secretary of State for India, embodying as it does not only bis 
cwn but also Ok- comideud opinion of His Majesty’s Government, is 
so very urfottunate, particularly under the present ciicumstances in 
India, that: it cannot but be regarded as highly unsatisfactory and 
disappointing in that it propounds the L Mowing conclusions : — 

(a) That the position taken in the pirarabie of the Government 
of India Act of 1919 that progress in the policy of progressive realisa- 
tion of responsible government can be achieved by success***- stages, 
and that the t me and .manner of each such advance can be deter- 
mined only by Parliament, hat been fully supported and t ven such a 
progressive realisation of responsible government is now regarded, it 
appears, merely as ao« ultimate ideal and not as an item of practical 
politics realisable in the hear fatnr* 
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(b) Tint tin Secretary of State could not fee bit way to co 
further than what Sir Malcolm Halley, the Home Member of the 
Government of India, calls the Departmental enquiry for finding oat 
defect* »f any. in the working o: the pr sent Government of India. 
Act and remedying them; but that if it be fonad that on aoch 
enquiries no advance is possible under the rule-making power already 
provided by the Parliament under the statute, then the "question of 
advance must be left as an entirely open and separate issue on which 
the Government is in no way committed.*' 

(c) That the establishment of full responsible government in India, 
now 00 the recommendations of a Round Table Conference as pro- 
posed by the Swaraj ya Party and accepted by the Legislative Assembly, 
would be more than perilous and would be big with disaster to the 
people of India nod His Majesty’s Government is not prepared to accent the 
responsibility involved. 

(d) That though H ; s Majesty's Government has pinned its faith to the 
programme of Constitutional Democracy, conditions indispensable lor 
stable working of that system as are existing in Europe and America 
are not at present established in India and cmnot be established at a few 
months* notice by the deliberations of a Hound Table Conference or the 
pennature appointment of a Commission under the Government of India 
Act. 

3. These conclusions run counter to the general principles and 
particularly that of self detevmination advocated by the Labour Party 
which cannot be better elucidated than by quoting here the Resolution 
adopted by the Labour Party in one of its conferences, which is as 
follows 

••Ibis Conference demands the lull and frank application of the 
principle of self-determination in the organisation of the Government of 
India that is now m progress in su'-h a way as to justify all the legitimate 
aspirations of the Indian people It emphatically pi o tests agamai the 
militarist and repressive measures adopted by the British Government 
and expresses its sympathy with the proples now held in subjection. It 
denies the right of anv Government 10 govern a people against the w.)l 
ot the majority. Whilst expressing the hope that all the peoples 
in the British Empire will prefer to remain as parts of the Empire as 
soon as their aspirations have been dealt w tb in a thoroughly conciliatory 
manner, by the granting of adequate measures of autonomy, it declares 
the final decision must rest with those people themselves," 

4. It is sad to contemplate iLat the statement oi the Secretary 
of SU'c Jor India has reassured the react iouanes and die-hards in England 
by falsifying and' removing apprehensions that were raised in them as a 
natural consequence of the noble reputation established by the Labour 
Party, and the C ouncil has noted with painful surprise that during the 
debate on tt e statement in the House of Lords, Lord Meston should have 
been encouraged t<» remark, drawing as if it were a sigh of relief, that 
'After Lord Oliver's statement, his apprehensions that he had leanings 

towards the policy of abdication were at any rate materially allayed." 

5* We hereby beg leave to lake this the earliest opportunity 1 f 
bringing to your notice that in the course of our v or king in this Council a 
situation of g ave constitutional crisis has developed, offering m it a 
solution a long cherished opportunity to the Labour Party of England, 
if it bad so desired, of giving practical effect to those noble principles 
And of reviving and restoring the iaith of Indians in the good wishes cl 
England towards India, which alone can automatically propel India, 
'•to come nearer to England sather than to stand apart from her, to get 
at her reason and her good-will.'* , 
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6. This Council echoes with emphasis the opinion, so pithily 
expressed in the message sent to India by the Prime Minister on th.» 
eve cf the accession to power oi the Labour Patty, that this '* approach 
and the good will should be mutual " and gladly responds to the appeal 
by declaring that Ndn-co-operators as most of os are, we are fully 
prepared to co-operate with the British Government if it be eqonlly 
prepared to maintain the digpity and self-respect of the Indian nation 
cf h>toiic c vdisation by conceding to her the tight of self-determination 
in her attempts to formulate her own constitution for fall responsible 
government of Dominion Status within the BritLh Empire. 

7. It should be no news to you that ever since its inception the 
preamb e to the Government of India Act of 1919 and particularly that 
•* the time and manner of each advance can be determined only by the 
Parliament " has been repudiated by the Indian National Congress, the 
premier political organisation of the Indian people, irrespective of their caste 
or ciecd, and that ever since its promulgation, the one theme that 
has been exercising the minds of all politics' parties composing the Indian 
Naticnal Congress has been with practical unanimity that Indians and 
Indians alone shall be the final arbiters and determiners of India's 
political dcMiny and status within ihe British Empire. 

8. The Miuation cf grave constitutional crisis referred to above, 
as dev loped in ibis Council, is briefly as follows : — 

(1) That H. E. the Governor has appointed Ministers who do not 
ccmmand the support cf the majority in this House and do not therefore 
represent and are not competent to place at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment the wirhes cf the people as expressed by their represen live in the 
Legislative Count i ai.d that such action is quite contrary to the spirit of the 
Cover r. aunt ol India Act under which these Keformed Councils have 
been constituted and also to that of the Instrument of Instructions 
ci His Majesty the K ng-Emperor to H. E. the Goverror 61 these Provinces 
and also to that ol the Kopal Proclamation of December 74th, 1919* and 
cver-ndes the recommendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. 

(2) I bat lie majority party in the Council is pledged not to accept 
eftev till the present diarebical system cf government, which baa been 
tborougHy condemned on all hands, is mended suitably to the wishes 
cf the people on the principle of self-determination, so as to grant 
Dominion Status and lull Kesponsible Government in the Central and tbe 
Provincial Govirnnients. 

(5) i hat consequently the constitutional working of tbe Government 
it these Provinces as at present constituted bas now become an im- 
possibi iiy thus precipitating the situation if grave constitutional crisis. 

This Council, under the circumstances, respectfully suggests that tbe 
only just and proper solution oi me difficulty, resulting in mutual advan- 
tage and estabishmttit of good-will, pea.e and comeotment, lies in 
granting the right cf self- d-tei ruination to the people of India and the 
early mending of the present Government of It dia act to embody the 
constitution which the people of India themselves shall have framed. 
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India in the British Parliament 

After the Goneral Elections in England in December last Parliament 
vis opened in State by H. M. the King on January 1 5, 1921. In the King's 
speech there was no reference to India but the mention of Afghanistan 
forbode evil. Within six days the Labour amendment to the King's 
speech proposing a “ No-confidence motion was passed and the Conservative 
Government fell. Mr. Bamsay Macdonald became the Labour Premier. 
The fall of the Baldwin Ministry ended the activities of Lord Curzon and 
relieved India from the menace of another Afghan War. The tone for 
months past of Anglo-Indian and Juncker newspapers, the order of withdrawal 
of English ladies from Kabul, the utterances of the Simla Govt., the 
veiled threat in the King’s speech— all pointed to an Imperial plot 
to plunge the country into another war. The rising tide of discontent 
in India was to be met by the diversions of War, the upshot of whioh 
naturally is more advancement and pension, more honours and emoluments 
so the mighty fashioners of Imperial policy. 

The plot however failed. Labour came into power on January 22 
and Simla hastily scrapped its war plans and subdued its repressive 
ardour. Speculation ran rife as to who was to be the now Secretary of 
State for India ; and high hopes were entertained for the gallant Colonel 
Wedgwood. For the last three years Home Rule for India had formed u 
main plank in Labour’s political platform and the injustice done to India 
formed one of their main denunciation of the capitalist Government in England. 
The National Executive of the Labour party issued in November 1922 a 
manifesto, which said : “Labour advocates the recognition of the real 
independence of Egypt and and Self-Government of India”. So far back as 
June 1920, the annual Conference of the Labour party passed the following 
resolution ‘.—“This Conference demands the full and frank application of the 
principal of Self-determination in the organisation of the Govt, of India 
in such away as to justify all the legitimate aspirations of the Indian people”. 
Mr. Macdonald himself in his message to the famous Amritsar Congress of 
1919 declared that when Labour come into ollice it will not be bound by the 
objectionable clauses of the Reforms Act. Mr. Adamson, the Chairman of 
the Labour party, reflected their settled policy “that the bill is a definite move 
in the right direction, our principle criticism being that it does not go far 
enough, and that we are failing to take the people of India thomselves to 
assist in the successful accomplishment of the great tasks we have in 
hand" The Joint Council of the Labour party and the Trade Union 
Congress passed a resolution on Feb. 22nd 1923 urging the people and 
the Government in India to join in a conference of all shades of political 
thoughts to explore the possibility of peace based on a general amnesty. 

. ^ After all these pledges Labour was expected to “deliver tho goods. 1 
Disillusionment however soon came. Col. Wedgwood did not go to the 
India Offioe, instead Sir Sydney Olivier, a Colonial Governor, was raised to 
the peerage and made the Indian Sec. of State. And the Premier on the 
eve of taking office sens the famous message to India couched in language, not 
rarely befitting a Labour leader, modelled on the forms of a Lloyd George 
JJf Winston Churchill. Its imperialistic vein gladdened the hearts of the 
raxy^reaetionariea in England and relieved much heart-burn. This was 
to Saint Nibal Singh and runs as follows 

at 
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The Premier’s' Message 

" I watch sometimes with no little anxiety the progress of affiuis , in 
India. During all ray political life I have anchored myself firmly upon 
the conviction that if progress is to be well-rooted it can only beoairM 
on by what is called political or constitutional ways. We have seen in 
our own generation all sorts of revolutionary movements which seemed 
to be successful and which have broken contacts with the past/- hot in 
the end, after much physical suffering and the creation of evO tempers 
and a vicious spirit, they have had to return to pick up the contacts that 
had .been broken and to apply the very principles they had rejected* 

“I can see no hope in India if it becomes the arena of a struggle 
between constitutionalism and revolution. No party in Great Britain 
will be cowed by threats of force or by policies' designed to bring 
Government to a standstill; and if any sections in India are under 
the delusion that that is not so, events will very sadly ‘disappoint them. 
I would urge upon all the best friends of India to come nearer 
to us rather than to stand apart from us, to get at our reason and 
our goodwill. 

“ I deplore the evidence of a backward spirit in some sections here, 
but let no one misread causes and effects. When an appeal is made 
to revolutionary methods, whether those methods are active force 
oi passive force, a reaction towards the opposite extreme is bound 
to come, and men and parties of the most sincere goodwill are 
hustled off ihe stage, whilst the two forms of reaction — that of 
the Right and that of the Left-— kick and tear and swear against 
each other until the failure of both has been demonstrated* 

“ I know that the approach and the good-will should be mutual. 
My appeal is therefore not only to Indians but to the British constitu- 
encies as well/* 

Mr. George Lansbury. 

'This statement’ says Mr.Nehal Singh, 'should be read in conjunction 
with a message received by me from Mr. George Lansbury. He wrote 
to me a few days ago in answer to my request 

“ The Labour Party will soon be in office though not in power. Our 
friends in India may rely that whoever is in charge of the India Offioe 
will be in full sympathy with all the best hopes and aspirations of Indian 
Nationalists. They must not however expect miracles because the position 
of a Labour Government that is in office and not in power will be very 
difficult.' 

" Labour men will be able to introduce a new spirit into the relationships 
which exist beween the Indian people and the British people. Ihose 
of us who for years have been advocating a free partnership between the 
two peoples will continue to do our best to bring this about. 

" The Labour movement has never stood and never will stand for that 
blatant kind of Imperialism which consider people of another colour and 
another race either alien or inferior to themselves. We believe in the 
principle of self-determination for all nations, and therefore must at the 
earliest possible moment assist in applying that principle to India, Egypt 
and all other countries that come within the scope of what is known as the 
British Empire, but which we shall prefer to call the Common wealth. 
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“ The chief thing at this moment is that our Indian comrades 
should exercise a little patience, .give us an opportunity of consolidating 
our position, and then together we shall be able tp build such a Federated 
Commonwealth of free people bound together of their own free will as 
w ill finally lead to the federation of the world/’ 

‘If these statements* Mr. Nehal Singh says, ‘mean anything at all they 
mean that for the time being Labour, as it has come into office, can do 
little for India except in the way of infusing a new spirit into the Indian 
administration. Any move to help India which requires Parliamentary sanction 
will have to depend entirely upon the good-will of the Liberals * and Con- 
servatives, for Labour does not have a clear, decisive majority in either 
House of Parliament. I doubt thAt Mr. Macdonald, by nature a cautious 
man, will embark upon such a course lightly and risk a defeat which I 
am sure would be certain because the British people who are materially 
interested in India are so strongly represented in the new Parliament that 
they will not permit India to become adult/ 

He continues : ‘India under Labour will, in any event, be bettei-off 
than under the Conservatives— and even under the Liberals. But, on the 
other hand, I see no signs of Labour rushing in to deliver India from 
the bureaucracy and make her self-sufficing in respect of her domestic 
affairs.. 

•‘Hope, therefore, must be tempered with sanity. It must, moreover, 
be clearly recognised that if Mr. Macdonald is to do his best for India 
he can do so only if India fulfils the precedent condition which he has laid 
down, namely, has abandoned what he calls ‘ methods of active or passive 
force/ 

Col. Wedgwood. 

In December last Mr. Nehal Singh interviewed Col. J. Wedgwood 
who, as everybody supposed then, was going to lie the labour Secretary 
of State for India. About this interview Mr. Nehal Singh writes 
as follows : — 

‘I asked the Colonel what he thought of the position created in the 
legislative Assembly and the Legislative Councils by the unexpected gains 
of the ‘ Swaraj Party ” 

“ They were not unexpected by me ”, he replied. “ The same 
position might have , been reached long ago if the Swarajists had realised 
their strength. It was a great tactical blunder to abstain from Council 
membership, and I am glad they have realised it themselves ”. 

“iWhat do you think of the developments in Bengal and Ministerial 
prospects generally f * 

“ Well,” said the Colonel, “ I was extremely glad to soe that I-ord 
Lytton had invited Mr. C. R. Das to take office, and I am equally glad to 
learn that he has declined the offer. I don*t quite know what is to happen 
next, but I suppose one of the other paities will tty to cany on for the 
time being, scraping together such support as they cau from various 
quarters '*. But, the Col. confessed, that he was' hopeless of finding any 
lasting solution under the preseut system. 

"The result of the elections ”, he went on, c< must force the question 
the revision of diarchy into the immediate forefront of Indian politics. 
We are bound to recognise that the result of the elections has been to put 
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into the Assembly and into the provincial Legislatures the real leaders of 
Indian thought, and it is for them to make good three wasted yean. The 
best thing the Swaraj Party can do is to begin to prepare for the next 
elections, . by which time they may become well-nigh irresistible **. 

Colonel Wedgwood reoognises the right of the Indian Opposition to 
resist all the measures of the Government by every constitutional means, 
but he draws the line at any obstruction deliberately designed to wreck 
the Councils. Such a policy, he thinks, is bound to fail beoause it only 
means* stopping supplies, which is impracticable. “ Obstructive non-co- 
operation is all right when a party is in a minority, especially a 
Nationalist Party, but when it comes into power (like the Swaraj 
Party 1 such a policy becomes unworkable ”. 

“Do you think that the Government of India Act could and should 
be revised before 1929, and may we look to a Labour Government to 
make a move in that direction V I asked. Colonel Wedgwood would 
give no pledge as to what might be expected from any Government 
not yet in office, but he expressed his personal conviction that the 
Act would have to be revised before the expiration of the ten years 
I>eriod, and he thought the inquiry provided by the Act should com- 
mence without delay. He was afraid that the Viceroy and the Governors 
will be forced to rely more and more upon their powers of certifica- 
tion if the Legislatures refuse to function. “But would that be possible 
under a Labour Government here”, I asked 1 “ It is inevitable under 

any Government,” he replied, “ until the Home Rule issue is finally settled/’ 

The Premier 8 Queen’s Hall Speech. 

At the meeting held last year at the Queen’s Hall in England 

on June 27th, to support the Indian demand of equality of status 

with the Dominions, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald presided and spoke as 

follows : — 

1 The movement responsible for this meeting is the Indian Constitu- 
tional Movement and it aims at what, I think, most of us who hive 
libeial minds must accept as the essential condition of Imperial unity, 
namely, the recognition of Dominion Status for the great national 
elements of the Empire itself. 

* What Britisher can have any doubt 1 When we went to India 
first of all and became responsible for its administration our represen- 
tatives made it perfectly clear that we were not there as dictators 

nor as masters. We did not conquer India by the sword. We 

declared, “We will educate India ; we will protect it in the ways of 

peace ; we will take it by the band ; we will instruct it so that when 
the time comes— and we did not use that expression as a method of 
indefinite procrastination but as a very definite expression— then we will 
say to the Indians: Your country is yours, your Government is yours. 
And we shall seek your justification not in your continued subjection to 
us but in your own capacity for Self-Rule and Self-Government.*’ 

Tn more recent times during the war we recruited armies and we 
enlisted moral fervour under the banner of nationality. We mad® 

our piomises. We said, 'Come and help us in our hour of need, and 

your rewaid is to be the self-respect that comes from self-government. 

‘I believe that some of our people have rather gone bock upon that. 
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I believe some of them are not quite sure now but think we went too 
far. I beb'eve that in the hearts of a good many of them there is 1 
feeling that the promise was a bad promise. Very well. If it was bad. 
you can go back upon it, but do romemW this that if we do go back 
upon our promise, we can only do it at the expense "of our own good name. 

‘ As regards Kenya that is a more complicated problem. The Indian 
had pledges regarding that too. And he valued those pledges, because 
he claims steadily and persistently that, boing a British citizen in name, 
he should enjoy all the rights and equalities of British citizenship. 
Therefore, as the British immigrant becomes possessed of political authority 
over the natives he finds in possession of the land, the Indian regards that 
peculiar right or privilage— whichever name you give it —as being a 
peculiar attribute of British citizenship, and in this particular colony, 
where be has been for generation, he declines to regard himself as a 
subordinate creature and ask the same privileges and those given to other 
British citizens in that Colony. I11 this region, there are now throe races, 
there is the White occupation, there is tho Indian occu|>ation, there is 
the African occupation. Whatever view may bo taken of that, l think you 
will all agree that that creates a very complicated problem in Imperial 
statesmanship. Figures in relation to political authority have something 
more to do with the problem, and when the White immigrants ask that 
irrespective of numbers they should be put into supremo authority over 
the Indian settlers and the African natives, then that is a proposition 
which no intelligent Britisher will ever subscribe to. i am not at all 
sure but that the ouly solution is the continuance of a form of Crown 
Colony Government until tho situation is a little more straightened 
out and undeT which even-handed fairplay and justice and protection 
will be given to all. 

‘ The third point we arc to discuss is the Salt Tax. The Salt Tax 
is a very old problem and a very irritating one to the Indian Govern- 
ment. It has a past and its past is 0110 of continued controversy. It is 
not so much financial. It is political. 

1 It is exactly the s ime sort of thing as we tight here that tin* 

costs of Government should be l>oriie by those who are most able to 

!>ear them and ought not to bo put 111 unjust proportions upon tho 
backs of poople whose income was only just enough to keep them i:i 

a decent standard , of living. 

* Its political origin at tho presont moment is to bo found in th.» 

Rowlatt Act far more than in any financial trouble in which India 
finds itself. That stupid piece of political blundering his boon the 
ciuse of all the troubles. So far as every true Britisher is coucornod, 
ho will subscribe to the doctrine that tho risks of freedom give a 
greater security to the Nation. I am not at all satisfied myself that 
the extra Salt Tax has been a financial necessity. The only reason 

why it could have been imposed in justice was that tho extension of 
Indian income had stopped, that Indian Trade, Indian profits, Indian 
property had ceased to yield the required income lor the Government 
the country, aud of that I, for one, am not at all convinced. 

So much for tho Labour Premier's professions. The following 
pages which record the proceedings of Parliament on Indian axm* 
show to what extent these professions have since been put- into practice. 
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House of Commons - Interpellations pn India. 
yji BHVAMY J8TF, J9*4 
Purchase of German Locomotives 

On the 18th February last a series of questions were asked regarding 
the acceptance of "a Hanover firms’ tender for five locomotives for State 
railways in India. Col. Howard Bury urged that in view of the great 
unemployment in the iron and steel trades of Britain, the Under-Secretary 
for India should take steps, hy amending the Fast India Loans Act or 
otherwise, to ensure that contracts for Indian State railways are placed 
with British firms. Mr. Hannon ar.d Sir Grattan Doyle* put similar 
questions. 

Prof. RICHARDS replying emphasised that the High Commissioner 
now purchased stores for the Government of India. He was directly 
responsible to the Government of India and iri accordance with the 
resolutions of the Indian Legislative Assembly, accepted by the Govern- 
ment of India, these purchases, -in the interest of the Indian taxpayer, 
were made in the best market. The High Commissioner, under ir.stiue* 
tioi.s, followed the ordinary business principle of accepting the lowest 
satisfactoiy tender. With regard to quality, reliability and other con- 
siderations, he pointed out that British manufactures, under the conditions 
laid down, would be able to secure the great bulk of the orders placed. 

Replying to Mr. Pringle, Prof. Richards said that he was aware 
that Karl Winteiton in the last session when the East India Loans Act 
was passed, successfully resisted, on behalf of the late Government, an 
amendment such as was suggested in the question. He added that 
Lord Olivier did not consider that it would be equitable to limit 
the discretion of the Government of India in this matter by the 
amendment of the East India Loans Act or otherwise. 

Replying to Mr. Renier, Prof. Richards said that during two years 
only a very small proportion of orders for the material required by 
the Indian State railways were placed on the Continent. No purchase 
of Indian railway material by the Government of India was being made 
from the proceeds of the loans guaranteed by .His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

He pointed out that last year, about b7 per cent, of such orders 
cm me to Britain. 

Reduction of Indian Police 

Replying to Col. Yate, who alleged that 1 eductions in the Indian 
Police had resulted in a great increase in crime, Prof. Richards declared 
that there was a general decrease in crime, despite an increase in orimes 
of violence in ceitnin provinces, while the strength of the force had 
been generally maintained or increased. 

He referred to the reductions in Bengal and the Punjab and declared 
that clearly the Governments concerned were devoting to this branch 
of administration their full attention and as laige funds as their resources 
peimitted. 

lice Commission Repoit 

Replying to Mr. Hope Simpson who asked when the first report 
of the Indian Public Services Commission was likely to be published, 
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Prof. Richards said that he was not in a position at present to add 
anything to Earl AVinterfcons answer in the Commons of* January 2! 
The Commission was still taking evidence. 

Earl Winteiton suggested that the report of the Commission should 
lie debated in the Commons as soon as it was published. (Opposition 
cheers). Prof. Richards promised to convey the suggestion to the Leader 
of the House. 

Boycott of British Goods in Boniliay 

Sir Mitchell Thomson drew attention to the Bombay Corporations 
tender forms! opposing the use of British Empire manufactures except 
when they were not available elsewhere. 

Prof. Richards said that he had heard from the Government of 
India that the resolution had lieen passed hut he bail not yet heard 
of any action taken thereon. 

Nizam’s claim to Berar 

Replying to Mr. Wardlaw Milne and Col. Howard Bury with regard 
to the letter of H. E. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad to the Viceroy, 
claiming the Province of Berar, Prof. Richards said that he understood 
that the Government of India was considering the letter. The represen- 
tations contained in the letter could not be considered by Lord Olivier 
unless and until the letter was received in a constitutional manner 
through the Government of India. An assurance had already been given 
that no steps would be taken in any case without giving the people of 
Berar a full opportunity of expressing their wishes. Asked .whether In 
had any information as to why the matter was only raised now and 
why there was such a long delay. Prof. Richards asked for notice. 

The Kenya Committee. 

Replying to Mr. Scurr, Prof. Richards, Undersecretary for 
India, stated that the purpose of the Kenya Committee, which the 
Government of India was appointing in accordance with the decision of 
the Imperial Conference, would not be limited to the proposed Immigra- 
tion Law. It would be open to it to make representations not only on that 
subject, hut also on the operation of the Franchise Law and suggest 
modifications thereof if it was deemed advisable. 

Mesopotamian Situation 

Commander Kemvorthy asked whether the Government hail ccnai-. 
dored the situation in Mesopotamia and whether they contemplated any 
change or modification of the policy of the last Government and what 
was the estimated expenditure in Mesopotamia for the present year. 

Mr. Macdonald replied that the Government were carefully consi- 
dering the matter .in view of tbo obligations imposed by the Mandate 
on the one hand, and the undesirability of their remaining in Iraq any 
longer than necessary to set the Arab Government on its own feet on 
the other. 

The estimated expenditure in Iraq from the British exchequer for 
the year ending March 31 was £6>900,000. 

He understood that a substantial reduction was anticipated for 
1924-53. 
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THE INDEPENDENT LABOUR TARTY S ASSURANCE 

On Feh. 2Gth. the National Council of the Independent Labor Party issued 
a statement fully re-associating itself with the demand of Indians for 
political and economic libeity, assuring Indian workers of its sympathy 
and support in their struggle against "inhuman 1 ' conditions, welcoming 
the release of Mr. Gandhi, and calling for the unconditional release of 
other Indians imprisoned for political offences. The statement reiterated the 
view that the Kenya decisions should be reconsidered, urged the 
immediate appointment of a Commission to revise the Government of 
India Aet, and in view of thj adoption of Pandit Motilal Nehru's 
resolution by the Assembly, asked the British Government to consider 
flic advisability of inviting the representatives of Parties in India to n 
Conference with regard to the acceleration of full Self-Government 

THE STATEMENT OF LABOUR POLICY. 

The statement of the Labour Goveumeut on Indian affairs was promised 
to lie made in the Lords by the Secretary of State* on the 18th. Owing 
to some indisposition of Loid Olivier this was postponed till the 26th. 
On Febtuaiy 2Mh. Mr. Saker asked whether Mr. Richards Would 
lousider the desirability of appointing a commission to examine 
the working of ‘the Mont-ford Refoiros, with a view to seeing what 
greater poweis and extensions of franchise were immediately possible. 
Mr. Rtchaids icplicd that the question was receiving consideration. 

• Sir Henry Craik asked whether the House should understand that 
the Government would reverse the policy of the Act of 1919 by speeding 
up the time for revision of the constitution. 

Fail Wii.tci ton asked if ail oppoilunity would be given to the Louse 
to discuss the question of appointment of a Royal Commission, in the event 
of Government deciding thereon, before the announcement was made. 
Mr. Richaids replied that be would convey the suggestion to Lord 
Olivier. 


PREMIER SAYS IT IS NOT A STATEMENT. 

On the same day, Feb. 25th, repljdng to Mr. Wardlaw Millne and Mr. 
Hope Simpson, who asked whether the statement on India would be 
made in the Commons concurrently with lord Olivier’s statement in the 
loids, Mr. Macdonald said that Lord Olivier was not making a general 
statement. He was only replying to a question but if there was a general 
desire for discussion on Indian affaire in the Commons, arrangements could be 
made for consideration of the, India Office Vote in the Committee of 
Supply, if representations were made through the usual channels. He added 
that the Govt, were constantly devoting attention to the situation in India. 

Mr. Hope .Simpson asked it the Premier would inform the House 
Itefore the India Office issued any orders to India. Mr. Macdonald 
said that it would be impossible for him to give that pledge because 
the Government were daily communicating with the Government of India- 
Mr. - Hope Simposu asked whether Mr. Macdonald agreed that if 
the question of re-examination of the Act 1919 arose, this was a 
matter which should not be- settled before its being discussed in the 
House. Mr. Macdonald jeplied : “Certainly, no such large ..departure of 
lK>licy can be contemplated without Brut informing the Commons/' 



Lord Olivier’s Statement 


labour Government 4 a Indian Policy 

mvsM *r LOMm-mm fubhuahy 19*4 

^Tia fcflwaM l» m mbitua stqp&it ol Lend OKvW* ntatement 
India in iba House of Lords ost February 26th 1924. He Mid : 


AJfat** b* Itdia *rc giving His Majesty 4 * Govt. a very great anxiety. 

I wish to deal fiivt with the liistory of this matter. 

On August 2fi, 1917 a declaration of policy was made in the Comnena 
l»y the then Secretary of State for India as follows : - 

-The policy of His Majesty's Government, with winch the Govern* 
meat of India are in complete accord, is that of in-reasu^ simriit«os 
of Indians in every branch of ad minir ration and the grattart development 
of self-governing institutions with a view to progressive realisation of 
Responsible Govt in indi a as an integral portion of the British Empire ** 
This was incorporated in the Preamble of the Government of India 
Art of 1919. This declaration was coupled with the following provision 

Progress in this policy can only be achieved by successive 
stages. The British Government and the Government of India, on 
whom the responsibility ties for the we 1 fa re and advancement of 
1 tdia’s peoples, must be the judges of the time and the measure of each 
advance and they must be guided by the co-operation received from those* 
noon w*nm new opportunities of service will thus be conferred, and by 
the extent to which they found that confiience can be reposed ftn their 
sense of responsibility *\ 


The elections were held in 1920. The Indian Home Kule Paity and 
the Sw ung fats alwtaiucd from taking part in those elections under the 
influence of Gandhi. In older to show wh it was the feeling of the 
Paitv to which 1 ticking. at th t time, and what is their feeling now. 
I will ask leave to quote words used ?y my Right Hon* hie fi iei«d, the 
present Chancellor of the lhichy o* Lu:ca»tei in the House w>f Commons. 

“To my mind there has l»een no more lamentable blunder made by 
the Indian people than their refusal under the leadeiship of Mr. Gandhi 
to go to tt»e Council*.” 

The expci imeut was, therefore, not stalled under the complete coir 
ditn.is which were contemplated. Some exception has ltftn taken to the 
wovkii :: rf this criticism l»y Indian Home Rulers as iH-ehiwen. I will 
deal will this criticism later, with a view to better infers tailing o* 
how 1 ;hii k that criticism should Ik? interpreted, merely observing now 
that it seems to nwS there is some excuse for some of the objection* 
wh*oh have been taken to it. 


ht'MAKDS OF THE SWARAJ PARTT 

In lieceiulier 1928, fresh elections were held for the Provincial lips* 
latiye Councils am! the Indian Legislative Assembly. The Swamjist Party 
deckled on this occasion to take part in the elections and^ run their 
«M»dida1es. Om (Mulcr 1 1th. the Pa*tv issued over the signature of 
*1. Mntil-d Nt-b.iu ai. el ation manitesto in which the basis of their pro* 
gramme wa* set toith a* follows 
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“The Swarajya Party believes that the guiding motive of the 
British in governing India is to serve selfish interests of their own 
country, and that the so-called Reforms are mere blinds to further 
the said interests # under the pretence of granting Responsible Govern- 
ment to India, the real object being to continue the exploitation of the 
unlimited resources of the country by keeping the Indians permanently 
in subservient position to Britain and denying them at home and 
abroad the most elementary rights of citizenship. 

“It is daily becoming abundantly clear that the British, while pro- 
fessing equality of treatment, are in practice subjecting the whole 
Indian nation to humiliation and insult in all parts of the world 
where the British influence is supreme. The Party notes with pride and 
satisfaction that the people of India are rew jived to submit no longer to 
the national humiliation imposed upon them by the autocratic will of 
their British rulers, and in full consonance with the Congress it expresses 
its emphatic opinion that Indians have no option but to continue to carry 
on the policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation with the present 
system of Government until it is radically changed in accordance with 
the will of the people as expressed through their chosen representatives.” 

The practical programme of the Party was then thus laid down 

“The demand to be made by the members of the party on entering the 
Legislative Assembly will, in effect, be that the right of India to control 
the existing machinery and system of Government shall forthwith be 
conceded and given effect to by the British Government and the 
British Parliament. The immediate objective of the Party is the speedy 
attainment of full Dominion Status, that is, securing of the right to 
frame a constitution, adopting such machinery and system as are most suited 
to the conditions of the country and to the genius of the people; They will, 
when they are elected, present on behalf of the country its legitimate demands 
as formulated by the Party as soon as the elections are over, and ask for their 
acceptance and fulfilment within reasonable time by the Government.” 

“If the demands are not granted to the satisfaction of the Party, an oc- 
casion will then arise for the elected members belonging to the Party to adopt 
a policy of uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction within the Councils 
with a view to make Government through Councils impossible. But before 
adopting such a policy, the representatives of the Party in the Councils will, 
if necessary, strengthen themselves by obtaining the express mandate of the 
electorates in this behalf. In no case will any member of the Party accept 
office on that programme.” 

On that ppgramme the elections were held, and in certain Presidencies 
this Swanyist Party obtained strong representation, notably in Bombay, 
Bengal, United Provinces and the Central Provinces, and so strong was the 
representation that, with the assistance of less out-spoken radical parties, 
they were able to command a majority in the Councils. I am informed by a 
telegram which I received to-day that in Bombay obstructive tactics are 
being pursued in accordance with that programme. Votes of ‘no confidence' 
are moved and earned,, and the Swarajist Patty refuse to take office. 
Moderate and non-controverstal Bills, like Protection of Children Bill, in 
Bombay are thrown out by the Swarajist Patty. 

I feel sure that Your Lordships will agree with me that ths belief ex- 
pressed in that Election Manifesto which was signed by Pt. Motilal Nehru, who 
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proncronoemeiit, t«n> y. “*•“ ' 4 "" 10 a8K “W 8 ® 11 was, what are the 
reasons T What mi the ostensible justification for expression, by a presumably 
responsible and mtellipnt politician, of such a view with regard to the mir- 

r s e ana intentions of tho British Government ard people concerning India f 
took pains to, infoim myself by communications with the Viceroy, by 
discussions with my pul lie advisers and by letters which i luuuved from 
persons and retainers in India. 1 asked as many as 1 could of the Iidiaii 
Reform Party in this coui.tiy in order to asceitain what were the ostensible 
ard arguable grounds for such an uncompromising pronouncement. I found 
that the grounds ard reasons were many, that the grourds aid reasons 
were many ard unrcasoual le, which were advanced for the feeling of mistrust. 
Let me give Your Loidships first some general reasons supplied me by a 
very high authority. He says, tho alleged favouritism of the predominant 
British Services and appointment of the Lee Commission, contrary to tho 
wishes of the Legislature, failure of Reforms to finance nation-building depart- 
ments such as education, slow decrease of military expenditure, alleged 
favouritism of British manufacture in Store-purchase policy, measures taken to 
punish ai d repress disoider even when the latter has a political aspect, arc 
interpreted in an extremely wide ard liberal spirit. 


Lord Finlay’s Motion* 


I find again and again certain recurring references to things w! ich seems 
to rankle very generally in the minds of the Indian Home Rule Paity. Tho 
first is a matter to which I regret I have to refer in Your Loidship’s 
House, but I am giving you what are the grounds of mistrust, reasonable 
ard unreasonable. One general cause of distrust in the minds of the Indian 
Home Rule Paity is tho resolution passed by Your Lordships House on the 
motion of the noble and learned Viscount Loid Finlay on the action taken 
,by the Government of India in regaid to General Dyer. I read the debates 
aid also looked thiough tho division list aid I know* what many of Your 
Lordships think on that matter. I want to take this opportunity on liehalf of 
myself and the Party to which I belong to say that [ believe that the criticism 
of Government of India’s action passed by Your Lordships’ House docs not 
represent tho opinion of a great majority of my fellow countrymen. It. may 
■eem presumptuous for me to speak on the subject* but in my official life 1 
have been connected with parts of the world where riotb frequently occur and 
L have beeu concerned in two, in one of which one of my dearest friends lost 
bis life, aid in the other I got a large ridge on the back of my skull by 
•ontaot with what is known as rock stone. In both of those cases life had to 
be taken. I speak as all administrators speak with full appreciation of the 
jroles which should govoru tho protection of life in such matters, and the first 
impression I received of t-He Amritsar action was that if. it had been taken by 
•a officer of my own, it would have. led to his immediate suspension from duty. 

Marquess CURZON of KEDLESTON: The Coalition Government 
Waa ® office at the time of the Amritsar occurrence. 


lo, V* lbB •Hfbaie m tee Lends on Lord Jfmlajr 1 - censure ** > Go*, of India 
kL lbe,r d, ‘a|»|*rovai of 0**1. Dyer, the reader it relerrcd to the. 1»i>iak ****** r * 
*k«teT*a im, P. 653 et. aeq. 
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Lord OLIVIER. I beg your pardon. The conservative Party uvas m 
office when the Swarajist manifesto was written and the Conservative Party 
have an obligation laid upon them owing to resolution pa— erf by Your Lord- 
ships that many of Your Lordships were sympathisers. 

Marquess Curzon : The Conservative Party was not in power at the lime. 
It took place in 1910. The Coalition Government was then .in office; 

Lord Olivier : I entirely agree with the noble Marques^ I was discussing 
what were the reasons for the extraordinary pronouncement in the Swar%jufc 
manifesto of October last and one of the reasons was that as the Conservative 
Government was then in Office the Indian people would have imputed to them 
sympathy with resolutions passed by this House. I hope I make myself dear. 
I am speaking of the causes of distrust expressed in the manifesto of last Octo- 
ber but, according to the papers I have been reading lately, soreness crops up 
again in connection with the deplorable incident at Jsvito in which Sikhs were 
. killed last week. It is obviously one of the unfortunate things which act un- 
justly and as I believe have prejudiced many Indians against the attitude of 
English people. 

‘the steel fpamb* speech * 

In the second place, there is the injudicious language used by Mr. Lloyd 
George iu a speech in Parliament which is known throughout India as the 
'Steel Frame' speech, in which he compared quite justly, so far as the present 
time is concerned, the Indian Civil Service to a steel-frame upon the stability 
of which the whole structure of the Indian Government zests. I do not think 
iny exception can be taken to that phrase under the present conditions. 

But he went on to say, being carried away by his enthusiastic admiration 
for the Indian Civil Service, "whatever we may do in the way of strengthen- 
ing the Government of India, one institution we will not interfere' with, we 
will not deprive of its functions and privileges, and that is the British Civil 
service in India.” This was directly contrary to the. statement of August 
20th 1917 which said that we should progressively Indianise the service 
wid that the position of the British Civil Service in India would be modi- 
fied obviously if you are contemplating the establishment of self-Govern- 
meut in India. It is in the long run impose ible to say that you will main- 
tain intact, as Mr. Lloyd George promised that he would maintain intact, the 
Indian Civil Service. It was a prediction which appeared to be a depar- 
ture in policy from that which His Majesty's Govt had already laid down. 

It was seized upon and is constantly quoted in* India as the "steel 
frame” speech. This is one of the considerations which is constantly pointed 
out when I ask the Indians why they consider that British Government 
has changed its policy. They say, "Lloyd George told us so”. I do not 
know whether that is adequate reason for believing that there has been a 
change in policy* because we have it on very good authority that the 
speeches . to which I have referred are sometimes adapted to the immediate 
purpose in hand, and the immediate purpose in hand on this occasion 
was the encouragement and enheartening of that splendid Civil Service 
which he was eulogising. 

' Unfortunately the other Party to the contract was listening, and although 
it is possible to make these encouraging statements to two different parties 
when they are in two different rooms and to suppose* when they come 
together* you can get rid of the idea which you implanted in two different 

* For than speech of. Mr. Llqd Oesrie in I. a. tt. IMS* Ti4.ll. p. SOs ssv. 
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minds, it cannot lie eo when a speech is made in ParUjueiifc ioeuuso 
it is immediately telegraphed all over India and when it is in contradiction 
with the statement which was already made in Parliament. Mr. Lloyd George 
had been injudicious though I do not suppose for a moment that ho intendod 
to to or could possibly have meant that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to stop Indiauisation of the Indian Civil Service, .and to establish 
for all time in India tho British administrative organisation of the Indian Civil 
Service. The declaration of August 20th 1917 definitely promised a transition 
in that respect. That is one of the causes of the unfortunate mistrust, 
and I think Your Lordships will agree with me, on the whole, an irrational 
gnd not well-inferred cause. 

Salt Tax Certification. 

In the third plnoc there was the Certification of the Salt Tax last year. 
The Government of India decided that it was necessary that they should lialanco 
1 heir Budget and that they could not balance their Budget without doubling tho 
salt duty. 

When the Asscuridy threw out the resolution doubling the salt tax, tho 
Government of India had to ccitify, as is provided in the case of ceitaiu 
Crown Colonies as well as India, that this was essential in public interest ami 
that the resolution must tocomc law. Tliat produced an uiifoituir.itc 
in India as that kind of action always docs. In my own experience wherever 
it has been had recourse to in Colonies, it 1ms been held to be a direct slap in 
the face ami stultification of what the elected mem tors in India aid elsewhere 
consider to to the first principle of democratic Government, that you shall not. 
have taxation without representation and that representatives of the people 
should decide in matters of taxation. The unfortunate part of the matter mis 
tb^Jb there was double prejudice. 1 mucin tor rhal many years ago I was 
brought up to regard the French Revolution as having toon brought atoufc 
by the imposition of the odious gatollc or Salt Tax. 1 think most of us have il. 
ingrained in our tones to regard the salt tax as peculiarly iuiijuitous and a 
horrible form of taxation. That is ccitaiuly very widely held in India tocauso 
every woman who goes to buy a farthing's wmth of salt in the market and next, 
week was to hoy another half-farthing’s worth, finds that taxation lms 
toen increased. 

You have millions of pcoplo affected by a tax which although the amount, 
is infinitesimally small is felt throughout, the country and ha* produced a real 
popular feeling against the action of the Viceroy in over riding, as he. is held to 
have done, the first principles of the New Constitution. 

The Kenya Question. 

Tho fourth and the most important consideration is what is known as tlm 
Kenya business. I hope my i,.s»lc friend on my right will not think that 1 am . 
going to say anything which need cause him any apprehension or uneasiness. 
He may to regarding 111 c as a patient in the dentist's chair regards the dentist. 
But I assure him 1 certainly shall not hurt him, but I entertain certain feelings 
in regard to Kenya which I feel touiul to express in this house. 1 
yas associated last summer with a immtor of iwrsons, Monitors of 1'aiiiamcnt 
in the other House, and others who had Iteeu much interested for many 
years in the fate of African native* and it was, if I may say so, enormous 
satisfaction to us when the noble 1 hike of Devonshire* after considering the 
whole Kenya question, definitely laid down for the Government of Kenya 
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principle that had been adopted in the covenant o! the League of nations for 
the Govt. of mandated territories, thus extending that principle to the British 
Empire. This is a great and lasting achievement on the part of the noble 
Duke for which all who are interested in native affairs are profoundly thankful. 

He said that we should administer the Kenya Colony not primarily in the 
interests of the White settle! s and not primarily in the interests of Indians, but 
primarily in the interests of, ai.d as tiustees for, the natives of the Kenya 
Colony. Cei tain questions wore raised with regard to the privileges of White 
persons* and Indians. The demands, neither of White settlers r.or of Indians with 
regard to the franchise, were acceded to, and that which is practically a Crown 
Colony system of Goven ment was established, whereby the Crown and its 
nominees weie put in supreme control. Three decisions were taken which 
Indians have felt to be very grievously injurious and insulting to themselves. 

The first was a comparatively minor matter of the reservation of land 
in the Highlands, a? d the prohibition of its sale to Indians. I do not think 
^thjs can le considered to le in any way a really sul stanti&l grievance. 

The secoid was the statement that Immigration Regulations, must le 
laid down in Older topic tect the natives of Kenya against the economic 
competition of the natives of Irdia. No in migration legislation has at 
present been passed or edopted at the time when this immigration 
legislation was pic infeed. Here had been cor sidei able increase of Indian 
in mi* rants, wlich really only represented an increase on the influx 
that bid taken place durirg the War, aid-4ke Colonial Government 
bed Kir.e rcaitii lor alaim. Iccal legislation w r as passed in iesxiect of 
the Jn migration Oidiiarxe which was sent Home to the Colonial Office. 

The Colonial Office considered that the provisions of this draft 
Ordinance were quite unnecessarily drastic, and said that the draft 
Ordinance would lot do. They referred it back for a fresh Ordinance, 
and there the matter stands at the present time. Meanwhile, under the 
agreement made at the Imperial .Conference, a Committee of Indians 
lias been appointed which is to deal with the interests of the Indians in 
the Dominions, ar d this Committee will have the opportunity of considering 
and making representations on any immigration laws which may be passed with 
regard to the ecci.cmic effects of Indian immigration into Kenya. I have given 
attention to the matter ai d I went into the controversy of last spring with 
rogaid to Africa. I have been all my life primarily concerned with the 
inteiests of Africans and the Negro races, and I have no prejudice Whatever 
in favor of admitting Indians in injurious competition with th^ African natives, 
rather the reverse. > . 

I must say, how ever, from my own investigations into the subject, that I 
have Lev er seen any evil results manifested in the Kenya Colony or 
ekewhere by the immigration of Indian settlers. My experience has been 
that their intci ests do not conflict, but that almost universally Indian Bottlers 
are ot value to the communities w'hich they enter. Consequently, my 
own feeling is and always has been, that i should like, on behalf of the 
Government of India, to be sure that a very sound and strong caso has 
been made out before agreeing to the restrictions upon Indian immigration 
into Africa, ai d that, if there is any economic argument in support of 
such restriction, I should like it to l»e fully considered. I am. sure that 
that cause will be taken by the Secretary of State for the Colonies ^ 0 
by the Uldci -Secretary. I am sure that they are going to approach t» is 
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question of the necessity for restriction upon immigration with perfectly 
fair and straightforward minds and without any prejudice or any desire 
to exclude Indians, but with absolute determination to test the matter on 
its proved economic merits. If it should Ik? proved that Indian immigration 
is deleterious to the natives of Kenya, then I cannot imagino that Indian* 
would repudiate what they now support, namely, the doctrine that these 
territories arc first to Iks administered in the interests of their native 
inhabitants. I have alaolute confidence in the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies and in the Under-Secretary for the Colonies that they 
are going to Iks as careful in doing justice in this matter as 1, who speak 
on behalf of the interests of India, could possibly desire them to lie. 

Then, there is the niattcr of franchise, which has caused the greatest 
consternation and irritation in India, liecause we have established in 
Kenya differential franchise as lietween Indians and White men, neither 
of them being the original denizens of the country. That, of course, i* 
a grievance against which Indians in the Dominion of South Africa have 
lieeu struggling for years. It is the grievance which brought Mr. Gandhi 
into lieing as an influential factor in Indian affairs. It is a new departure in 
our Crown Colonies. The Crown Colony of British Guiana, which desire* 
to have Indian immigration, has published a statement that then* is no 
differentiation against Indians in that Colony. Before the White Taper was 
issued, wo had the report known as -the Wood-WiutjMton report, and in 
that report-, they did not recommend discrimination. They recommend^} 
the principle which we have always adopted in our West Indian ami 
West African Colonies, namely, equal franchise for all persons of equal 
qualification, and they were quite prepared to say that, “ if you have a 
large number in your Colonies, you should have such a franchise as will 
exclude those who aro not fitted to exercise it." 

That was the principle to which 1 myself agreed, and with which 1 was 
sympathetic, but the Duke of Devonshire »;is notable, in arranging i ho 
compromise settlement, to see his way to adopt that. He ;dopted fli»\ 
principle which would always, I am afraid, lie a cause of sonnies* 
to Indians and to myself, because I associated myself entirely with 
what my predecessor Lord Teel said, namely that this kind of 
discrimination lietween franchises is one of the things which arc most 
dangerous to the unity of the British Empire. This principle 1 have 
held all my life. If * you want to disrupt and break up the British 
Empire, the way to do it is to make this discrimination lietween one 
race and ^another on the ground of color and not on the ground of 
qualification. 

However, my Lords, 1 want to make an ap\K?ul to Indians interested 
in the matter, and to those who feel with them, to have a little patience. 
Crown Colony Government is not an ideal Constitution. In a Crown 
Colony Government, it appears to me, it is not at all necessary that 
you should expect to have exactly the same principles of franchise a* 
you would have under a clearly constituted democratic Government. It* 
^presentations are not arranged for the purposes of control, because 
elected member* cannot control the Government. The Secretary of State 
control* the Government. These representations are conceived in older 
that various sections of the imputation may l»c adequately represented. 

I myself have served in the Colony, where 1 went out, owing to the 
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recommendations of an eminent financier, and where all the elected 
membeis of the Council had resigned their appointments. I had to 
conduct the whole session without any elected members. Then there 
was a f) cj-h election ai d elected members came back. 

Jn Kenya fhe attitude has been taken that Indian members of the 
Council will r.ot vote for the new Constitution Bill, and will not come 
iifo the new Council, when constituted, as representative members. I am 
<m\iirrd that that is politically, ai.d from the point of view of common 
bci*c, an unwise policy. You must look at the fact that a Crown 
Coloiy Constitution is rot a satisfactory thing. The purpose of it ih 
to give icpiesentation to various interests ai d any interest which does 
lot take advantage of such representation as is given to it is doin^ 
haim to its <01 stituents. The way to advance is to go lack into the 
Ccvirib to wioik in Ihc Council. I feel stioi.gly that discrimination is 
iruiiovp, lut still, having maid to the pui poses of such a transitional 
Coi stitution as that of Kenya Coloi y, I do deplore the attitude that 
is being encouraged ly It dial) Swarajists. That is how the position 
rests. Ihc Indian Committee whirii has been appointed will, on this 
joint as on otheis, have cveiy oppoitunity of making such 1 ©presenta- 
tion as it may think right to His Majesty’s Government, and tho 
b'ccietaiy of State for the Colonics will fully consider those representa- 
tions. 

I have 1 ow ii cheated the principal difficulties which I find to lx*, 
rankling in the miids of Indians. I return to the proceedings in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. The opening of the proceedings in the 
Legislative Assembly took the foim of a resolution moved by Mr. Kmgsr 
chaiiar, claiming the immediate giant of full Kesponsible Government to 
India. In icspcct of that 1 evolution, moved by Mr. Rangachaiiar, the 
suggestion of the principal sigi atoiy of the document from which I have 
quoted was in the foim of the following amendment: — 

u (a) r I his Assembly recommei ds to the GovernorGeneral-in-Couiicil to 
tahe sic 1 s to have the Govern ment of India Act revised with a view 
to efetabiifehii g ivll lesponsiblc Government in India.” 

Your I oidships aic aware ihut the Government of India A(t 
pi ov ides t hiit rot Inter than 1929 , a Royal Commission shall be sent 
ont in older to coi sider what fuither modifications can be made in the 
fidian Gov eu ment. This i ©solution claims an immediate overhaul in the 
aystem ot Govcn ment. It continues, and for the said pioiose : 

“( 6 ) To summon at an early date a representative Round Table Coir 
fcierce to reebmmend, with due regard for the protection of rights 
■and inteicsts of impoitant minorities, a scheme of Constitution tor India; 
and 

"(c) After dissolving the Cential legislature, to place the said scheme 
before the newly elected Indian Legislature for its approval and to submit 
the same to the British Parliament to l <3 embodied in a Statute.” 

That, of course, was an entire depaitnre from the principles^ laid do*’" 
In the Government of India Act aid from the recommendations of tno 
Joir.t Select Committee of the Houses of Loids and Commons upon tm 
Act The Home Member, in the Indian Legislative Assembly, in cos 
cuirence with His Maesty’s Government, took this line. For the pr**®. ' 
we stand ly the piovisions of the Government of India Act. It must 
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admitted that no proper opportunity has been given for the working of 
the Legislatures for three years. 

Let us first examine what are the inconveniences, what are the faults- 
in the working of that Act which can Iks remedied without any fresh, 
legislation, what are the complaints of its work as an instrument for the* 
efficient carrying on of Government, not as an idonl Constitution but for the 
purposes for which it was constituted, a transitional instrument for carrying 
on public services. Let us first examine these. Wo will tlim go on. 

Defects in the Reforms Act 

Sir Malcolm Hailey promised to investigate what modifications can be 
made in the provisions of the present Act by rules which may be made 
under the Act, which rules will require the consent of Parliament, either 
by resolution or on being laid before Parliament. If that course were 
taken it would remove, or should remove so far as possible, any working 
defects which might give excuse for Non-co-operation with the present 
scheme of the Government of India Act. We could not see our way to 
go further than that 

It appeared to us that to accept or to indicate that we might be 
prepared to accept, on the recommendations of a Round Table Conference, 
a new scheme for now establishing full Responsible Government in India, 
three years only affcor the institution of the scheme of Reform which was 
adopted because wo were convinced that the establishment of full Responsible 
Government would bo worse than perilous, would bo disastrous to the 
peoples of India, and when the purposes which that transitional scheme 
was designed to ful61 have not !>eeii availed of, it would bo a responsibility 
which His Majesty’s Government are not prepared to accept. There, then, 
at present, is how the matter rests. We have had a full debate in the 
Assembly, and the Home Member for India has stated very fully thi 
views of Ilis Majesty’s Government. I should like to read to you Si» 
Malcolm Hailey’s olwervations. Speaking on February 13, he said : 

“ We have again considered the position very carefully, and I am 
anxious to emphasise that in what i say, L speak with the full authority 
of His Majesty's Government. 

•• We still hold to the position I took up then on behalf of the 
Government. Before His Mjjesty’s Government are able to consider the 
question of amending the constiiutioa, as distinct from such amendment 
of the Act as may be required to rectify any administrative imperfec- 
tions, there must be full investigation of any defects or difficulties 
which may have arisen in the working of the transitional Constitution 
now in force 

“ in 1919. the Parliament after the fullest consideration laid down a 
scheme, transitional in its nature, but nevertheless carefully devised, w th 
a view to effecting steps necessary for progressive realisation of the ideals 
• mbodied in the preamble of the Act. It is not to be supposed tbat 
the British people would be lightly inclined to consider a change in 
that Constitution, and it is bound to concentrate attention, for the 
present, on such imperfections in working as may have been disclosed. 
If our inquiries into the defects of the working of the Act snow 
feasibility and the possibility of any advance within the Act, that is to 
•ay. by the use of the rule-making power already provided by Parlia- 
ment under the Statute, we are willling to make recommendationr V 
ibis effect. But if our inquiries show that no advance is possib. 

i* 56 
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without amending tbe Constitution, then tike question of advance meet 
be left as an entirely open and a separate issue on which the Govern- 
ment is in no way committed/’ 

That is the statement Sir Maloolm Hailey very carefully framed, and 
I thought it well to read it to Your Lordships’ Howe so that . you might 
know exactly what has been the position of the Government of India and 
His Majesty's Government in this matter. 

Now. I want to expound very shortly, if I can, what is the position of 
His Majesty’s present Government towards this question. His Majesty's 
present Government, as Sir Malcolm Hailey stated in his observations, 
are in sympathy with the purpose of the Home Rule Party in India. 
They are in sympathy with the purposes of the MontagirChelmsford 
Reforms, that is to say, progress towards Home Rule, but their view is 
that unless the Parliamentary system is welded together by predominant 
common interests from its foundation in the electorate upwards, nt 
theoretical Constitution that may be arrived at by a concordat among 
leaders of divergent interests for the mere purpose of establishing an 
ostensibly democratic form can prevent it from flying asunder. This has 
so far l>een found to be the case in Ireland, largely because tbe dividing 
power of difference in religion is stronger than the uniting force of 
common political interests. This is very much more the case in India, 
a* I need not labor to point out to your Lordships' House. 

Hindu Muslim Unity 

The concordats for common political action which the Hindu leaders 
have recently made with Muhammadan leaders have displeased their 
followers on both sides, and have merely exacerbated mutual intolerance 
and antagonism, exhibited by increase in cow-killing and increased playing 
of bands outside Muslim mosques between the whole sections of com- 
munity, for whom these divergent religions are a much stronger moving 
And guiding force than any common political interest. When these 
religious rivalries are aroused we have seen again and again, and quite 
recently iii Malabar, for instance, how uncontrollable and murderously 
they act. 

The interests of a small enfranchised class of Hindus in maintain- 
ing their position and distinction over outcaste masses are infinitely 
stronger than the common political interest of the two classes. 

The interests of Muslim leaderc, as agaiu we have recently seen, 
tend to be coterminous rather with Islam than with either India or the 
British Commonwealth. Mr. Gandhi has faced this fact, the predomin- 
ance of religious over secular interest in his countrymen, as fundamental, 
and builds his policy on it. 

Mr. Gandhi 

I am glad, and the Party that I represent are glad that Mr. Gandhi 
has been released from prison, because it is repugnaut to human feeling 
that a man of his character should be treated as a criminal. But the 
terrible practical reactions of his philosophically innocent teachings merely 
illustrate the exe cesses into which the Indian popul ar temperament is 
prone to be driven by anj such ferment. We have had our precedent 
f i revolutions of evangelicalism in England and Europe. 

Mr. Gandhi denounces and condemns the whole idea of Western 
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democracy on which Swaraj leaders, or, at any rate; the Hindu section ot 
them, are working ard on which wo have been trying to work for India iu 
the Morley-Miiito ai d tho Montagu-Cholmsfoid Hefortrs. Not less com- 
pletely do Roy oi Berlin ai d his Communist missionaries from the Bolshevist 
school at Tashkent condemn and denounce the buorgeoise republicanism of 
the Swaraj movement, demanding dictatorship for the proletariat, and! 
e mancipation of outcasts and lower caste massses. 

The Marquess CUKZON : — I am sorry to interrupt the nol le Lord, but 
is he reading from any document or is he giving us the considered 
opinions of His Majesty’s Government at this stage of his speech t 

liOid OLIVIER. — Yes. All that I have read from this paper is the 
opinion of His Majesty’s Government. 

To continue my ol serrations on this point : among these throe, we liave 
pinned our faith tc the programme of constitutional democracy, but .we 
daini to kiow ly centuiies of experience in Europe and America the laws 
aid coiditiors indispensable for a stable working of that system, which is 
1 ot native to Ii dia, ai d it is perfectly plain to us that those conditions are 
tot at present established in India, and cannot bo established at a few 
months’ notice by the deliberation of a Round Table Conference or the 
premature appointment of a Commission under the Government of India 
Act. I would like, for a moment, to wake excursions into analogical 
hstorieal survey. 

I belong to the Party, and I have belonged to that Paity for foity years, 
which has achieved a ceitain amount of political success. The Duko of 
Northumberland, who spoke the other day in this House, deplored the fact 
that the precepts of the venerable Mr. Hyi dman had not been followed 
ly that Paity. Tho precepts of tho venerable Mr. Hyndman, who 
the fiist missionary of Socialism in this country, were practically 

that the Socialist movement should go on until the day was ripe, and 

that then there should bo a revolution aid the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat. The Paity to which I belong defeated Mr. Hyndroan’s Party. 
The Second International has been al le to exercise, I think, a considerable 
ititiuer.ee upon the Paity piogiamn cs of bocialisni in tho rest of Europe. 
1 remember that about thirty yeais ago , 1 was at tho International 
Congress at Zurich, at which many of those teriiblc revolutionaries were 
present. There was the. British ‘Deputation of about fifty, of whom 

some thirty were British Trade Unionists, four weio Members of Par- 
liament, aid there were Mr. Pickaid of the Durham Minors, Mr. Davios 
of the Birmingham Brass Foundereis, Councillor Hobson of Sheffield. 
Mr. Rernaid Shaw, with my humble self as Secretary of tho British 
Section. There was also a gentleman whom Viscount Cecil 1:0 doubt 

knows, Mr. F. J. Whelan, who is a member of that International gang, 
of revolutionaries which is now occupied in endeavouring to subordinate 
aims to arbitration, and another gang which is trying to do tho same 
in regard to industry. Ihe Party to which I belong did not start off 
«s did the earlier Socialists. The first thing it had to have was ait 
intelligent and understanding constituency which would know what they 
were driving at, and would rally unitedly their representatives. In Par- 
liament here, as in all our political development, we did not begin at 
the top, but at the bottom. We saw that there could be no Parlia- 
mentary stability whatever, and no progress in any kind of change or 
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revolution, unless the Parliamentary Constitution and representation were 
based upon a real, vital, organic constituency of common interests and 
understanding, which as I have said, is singularly absent in India. 

We say that it is. impossible for the Indian people, for Indian politi- 
cians, at once to leap into the saddle and administer without disastrous 
religious and other dissensions an almost ideal Constitution which might 
be framed, when we contemplate the interval which shall occur before 
the revision of the Constitution. We do not look at it in this way. We do 
not say — I mention this as I notice that some offence has been taken at this 
—we will make you a nice little half-way Constitution, we will put in nice 
-Governors and intelligent officials to shotf you how to work British Parlia- 
mentary institutions. We say, you have to arrive at the other side of the 
river. You have to arrive at responsible government. We provide you, 
according to the best of our abilities, with what we think, and what you 
think, so far as we can make out, is a sea- worthy boat. The only way 
you can get to the other side of that river is by getting into the boat and 
rowing. It is no use whatever to stand on the bank, to refuse to get into 
the boat, and to say that we are not going to go anywhere without responsi- 
ble political government. This is a case of Soluitur Ambulando . You must 
get into the boat if you want to make political institutions stable. You 
must become a Member of Parliament and have a constituency. You must 
learn to work with persons who differ from you, without at once calling 
for a holy war from your followers, an experiment, however, which has 
largely been followed in Ireland, where they resorted to methods which 
seem likely to be popular in Indio. There is of course that danger, and 
it is the view of the Labor Party that you must build up not only your 
political Party, but your political constituency. That can only be done by 
Parliamentary experience ranging over a certain number of years. 

Sikh Religious Revival 

Before 1 pass from this terrible danger of religious fanaticism, to 
which 1 referred as being dominant in India, I want to mention one very 
painful occurrence which has been brought to my liotioe in the last few 
days, and upon which, I think, the House would like to have some informa- 
tion, namely the late recrudescence of killing and conflicts in the Paiflab, 
among the Sikhs. I will deal with this matter as briefly as I can, but it is 
one about which your Lordships will want to know, as far as can be 
ascertained, the facts. Ike Sikhs are a religious denomination. They 
are not racially denominational, and though they properly belong to a 
tribe, they are a vary ancient stock, one of the most ancient European 
stocks, according to Professor Arthur Keith, a*d one of the finest both in 
brain conformation and in bone conformation, of any of the, races that ever 
appeared on the earth. I know an Englishman who came into contact 
with the $ikh* and who has the greatest admiration and affection for them. 
They are a people of a fine, ancient, noble race and they are one of those 
ancient and noble races which, have, if I may say so, a constitutional 
apprehension of the spiritual life. They are profoundly religious. 

Some little time ago, the Sikhs had a mjjfas revival. They found 
themselves in this, .position/ that the shrines that had been established for 
the reading of their scriptures and for the worship of gods had in later 
tHkea; fallen into the , hands el corrupt priests, Mahants, who had taken 
rahsi s si on of psgpertae* v et*J annexed shrines and were abusing their 
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authority for the purposes of gain and dissipation. The Sikh relipoua 
community clamored for reform. They formed themselves into a puritan 
reform movement. It is unfortunate that tin Sikhs were not placed, 
when their Reformation came, as we were. If this thin*' hid tikeu pine 
in this country, it would hive been solved without difficulty. Tin reign- 
ing Prince would have plained himself at the head of the reform move- 
ment. He would have declared himself a defender of the Faith, and himself 
would have confiscated the disputed properties, and would hive bestowed 
them upon his principal religious supporters. The time his pissed when 
that simple mode of procedure can be adopted, and such a method did 
not occur to the authorities of the Panjab. Tin Puritau Sikhs took thi 
law into their own hinds, and following a very august example, they 
themselves said that it was written in their scriptures : “your house shall be 
called the house of prayer, these men have made it a den of thieves,” and 
they went into the temple and cleared them out. They bioke down the 
tables of the money-changers, and the seats of those who sold doves, and 
turned out the prostitutes, and other sources of gain that the M limits were 
using in these places. 

That was a very simple, puritan, direct action. That kind of action 
necessarily led to violence. In the first place, tin Mahauts themselves 
suffered violence, and in the second place, when the Mahaiits siw whit 
was coming upon them, they organised a baud of followers with long staves, 
kerosine tins, torches, and fire-arms, and lay in wait for the people thit 
were coming to turn them out. When those people h id come into the 
Temple they shot down and massacred a large number of them and thay 
poured kerosine upon them and burnt them, —a vefy horrible thing. I 
have seen a telegram to the Prime Minister, and I have seen a loug, 
printed document sent to Members of Parliament, reporting this atrocity 
and laying it upon the shoulders of the Government as having supported 
the Mahant, ignoring altogether the fact that the Mahant was immediately 
criminally prosecuted and transported. That was carefully left out of 
record and out of the statement sent here to the Prime Minister, apparently 
by a responsible person. However, Government took action, and very 
reasonable action. The Government said : “Let us establish a Sikh Board 
of Control, which shall be made the repository of all the interests of the 
Sikh religion and of the property of the Sikhs, so that these Temples 
may be administered in the interests of the Sikh religion.” That |iw 
vrs * passed, but it re.naiued a dead letter. 

This Xabua Question 

Why did it remain a dead letter I Because the Sikh movement had 
toen laid hold of by the political movement at Amritsar, which is the centre* 
as your Lordships are aware, of revolutionary propaganda and disturbance. 
To cut a long story short, this last tragedy was directly engineered in order 
to create a fracas between the Government and the Sikhs, so that it could 
be said that the British desired to repeat the tragedy of Amritsar, and shoot 
down honest, religious Sikhs. Advantage was taken of the fact thal 
the Maharaja of Xabha had been deposed— no, not exactly deposed* the 
Mshanja of Nabha was a profligate and a vicious ruler, who entirely ignor- 
ed the interests of his country for several years. We did not tfien interfere. 
He had committed outrages upon the subjects of the neighbouring Maha&ty*» 
mid the latter brought action against him. The matter was judieialtydcait 
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with. The whole record of the Maharaja of Natha was gone into* and 
it was intimated to him that he should pay compensation to his neighbour, 
aid should lcmit his cffice in favour of his son* his son being plaoed under 
Regercy. Ihe people of Natha were perfectly content at this. They knew 
that they had got a good riddance. 

But the central revolutionaiy committee at Amritsar laid hold of this* 
aid I have seen newspapers deliberately representing that this was an 
act of oppression on the pait of the British Government* who wished 
to depose aid destroy a patriotic Sikh Chief* and that the British 
Goven ment were interding to desecrate the shrines of the Sikh religion 
in Nabha. ‘ They therefore organised a movement from a hundred miles 
or no away. They sent irstiuctions to religious Jathas* simple-minded 
puritans* that the shrines of their religion were , being outraged* and that 
they must go in pilgrimage ar.d claim their right of praying and reading 
the scriptuies in these shrines at Jaito. The pilgrims themselves knew 
rot why they came. They said that " these are the * orders of the 
Conmittee. It is part of our Sikh law that we must .obey the laws 
of our spiritual superiors." Five hundred pilgrims* who were non-resistors* 
aid at out 1*000 peasants and others, went in pilgrimage to Jaito in 
older to iecd their Scripture. They were infoimed that they would 
rot be allowed in the shrine to enter tut only fifty at a time for 
the purpose of making their devotions. They refused to accept this 
teim, to enter fifty at a time. The pilgrims themselves passed on 
tcwaids the shrine, ar.d the hand of 1*000 opened file on the Police 
aid the Troops drawn up in front of the approach. The result was 
this deplorable incident, in which, again, State Troops and the Police 
had had to fire on a ciowd of innocent aid religiously minded people* 
stirred up by- a small revolutionaiy Committee* with whom they had 
no actual connection whatever. 

If that kiid of thing can he done for political purposes, if the 
religious irstinct of the people can be traded upon for political and 
revolutionaiy piupcses in that way, is it to be supposed that ambi- 
tious politicians under a perfectly liberal Constitution are not going to 
appeal to religious fears and feelings in pursuit of their rpolicies f That 
appears to me to be the incident of what is repeatedly done in India, 
namely* that the religious feelings are traded upon in order to serve 
political purposes. In what I have said, I have been forced to omit 
all references to large sections of the aspect of the preseut Indian 
piohlems which 'are of immense importance. 0ne of them at least l 
must not he suspected pi having overlooked. 

It is inevitable when a Home Rule movement springs up in a 
couiijiiy, whose administration has been foreign, that hostility and injustice 
should be shown towards the agents of the hitherto ruling power. It 
is advanced uncompromisingly that the British have no right in India. 
The^ nght of British^ statesmen* public servants, merchants and indus- 
trialists to he in India to-day lies in the fact that they made the 
India of to-day* and that no Home Rule or national movement could 
have been possible had it not been for their work. The Indian Home 
Rule Paity have adopted* and we have joined with them in adopting* 
tho methods of the British administration. 

Our statesmen and our public servants loyally oo*operating in . 
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the purpose of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. I have referred to 
what I thought was a regrettable lock of limitation in what Mr. Lloyd 
George said in his “steel-frame” speech with regard to the Indian 
Services. He appeared to forceoast the maintenance in perpetuity of 
die British Service in India. It is. I think, impossible to associate this 
idea with the ultimate idea of Indian nationalism and Responsible 
Government, but in the transition stage from the present to the future, the 
loyalty and devotion to the Indian interests of the British element in the 
Public Service is as indispensable to the efficient working of any form 
of the Constitution in the public interests as is that Parliamentary co- 
operation on the part of the un-official olasses which I appealed to the 
Swaraj Paity to give. All my life I have been a public servant and 
Administrator rather than a politician, but I have written much, and 
exercised perhaps some influence as a politician in the direction of 
constitutional development which has placed me in your Lordships 1 House. 
So far as I have any qualifications for my present office, it is because 
‘of this double education, and from myself at any rate the achievements 
and the continuing indispensability of the Indian Public Services will 
always command admirable testimony. If that Service is to be regarded 
as in course of supercession, none the less it is at least essential to the 
successful conduct of any transition that its high qualities should lx* 
recognised and appreciated and realised to the full by all those 
who are engaged in the problem of effecting that transition. 

I have done my l>est, and 1 am afraid I have weaned your Lord- 
ships in doing so, to put before you the views of His M«yesty*s Govern- 
ment on the Indian situation, their policy, and also the feelings of the 
Paity I represent outside Parliament. In regard to the aims of the 
Indian Swarajists, His Majesty’s Government are convinced that the proper 
line towards Home Rule in India lies in friendly co-operation. His 
Majesty’s Government have been impressed by two characteristics in the 
atmosphere of Indian politics. First is the intense, and as they are 
convinced, the grievously mistaken mistrust and determination of the 
uncompromising intmnsigience indicated in the election manifesto of the 
Swaraj paity last autumn, and also the dissatisfaction expressed by mpre 
moderate advocates of Self-Government. Secondly and more recently, the* 
appreciable modification of that hostile and intransigient attitude indicated 
not only in the recent proceedings in the Legislative Assembly, but in 
many communications and expressions of opinion which have reached His 
Majesty’s Government l*)th through official and un-official channels from 
persons representing weighty and influential opinions, who aro anxious 
that by some manner of Conference a way forward may be found out 
of the present difficulties. His Majes.y’s Government having themselves 
the same ultimate aim as the Indian Swaraj Paity, namely, the’ sulwti- 
tution of responsible Indian Dominion Government for the present, 
admittedly transitional political Constitution, are earnestly desirous of 
availing themselves, in whatever way may be found, the l*est. ]>ossible 
method of this manifest disposition towards effectual consultation on the 
various modes of making this approach. It has been un-officially sugges- 
ted and the Legislative Assembly has proposed a Round Table Conference. 

• The National Conference 

The Indian National Conference is proposing to send a deputation 
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oier, me) the i cpresentatives of Iidiait interests in this country have 
suggested at mission to India. His Majesty’s Government, while they are 
01*11 to consider any practical prointsals. are not yet satisfied as to 
what may I* the l*st means for CNtabligliing that closer contact and 
better understanding that are so manifestly desirable. Sane means of 
arriving at that closer contact most, they are convinced. be sought, and 
tiny hopes after due consultation with the Government of India, to l*e 
a) le with the least avoidable delay to decide ui*on the means they will 
desire to ado|tf. 

Plea for Co-operation 

In the meantime. His Majesty’s Government is unequiv<»caljy friendly 
towards the Indian Constitutional Refoim Party, and apitcals jt« that 
Pa*ty for patience and ci rcums|iection, and for cooperation in using the 
Council* for their essential punnwes of eflicienr administration. according 
to the views of memhers on any lauticiilar question, and cot as a field 
for administrative satatage, and |s>litical asccrUitiou. His .Majesty’s tSwvern- 
n»ei»t. during the slant i»eriod since it took office, has been <ovttii>uail> 
piessed for attention to urgent matters, aid it ihus been imi««*sal<Le for 
it to explore all the factors of the difth olty in the present iodian 
lioliticail atmosphere. It is only a week since the 'critical delate in the 
Legislative Assembly took place. The investigation d the situation wfeih 
the Government of India has already jxmmised to intake cannot fait to 
assist that Government to furnish llis Majesty's (b*e»m.jmnt with fauther 
considered adike upon the pioldems involved, and as to 1 thr iwst 
)H>>sible lines of Approach to any fuither development.*. 
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DEBATE IN THE LORDS 28* 

The Lords Debate— Continued 

LORD CURZON, following Lord Olivier, referring to the unfortunate 
events in the Punjab in connection with the Sikhs, said that the Sikhs had been 
not only violent warriors but also were the most loyal subjects of the Grown, 
and there must have been deplorable misundei-standing somewhere to have 
brought about this situation. He did not apportion the blame to anybody, 
and expressed the opinion that the Government of India were perfectly 
right in enforcing the abdication of the Maharaja of Nabha, but there 
must have been •something wrong in a state of affairs which allowed a 
religious movement to develop into a political agitation, associated with daooity 
and accompanied by violence and crime. The Government of India must 
really take this in hand. He was glad that a strong and fearless man 
had been appointed as the Governor of the Punjab, under whose administra- 
tion, he trusted, that an end might be put to the trouble, and the Sikhs 
would return to their old loyalty and co-operation with the Government. 
Lord Curzon criticised the unconditional release of Mr. Gandhi and expressed 
the opinion that it was the work of the Bombay Govt. In view of Mr. 
Gandhi’s expression of his intention of prosecuting his previous creed, we might, 
he said, be faced with a recrudescence of the old agitation, and we had 
tied our. hands, for we. oould not again imprison him. He asked how 
the release of other political prisoners on medioaJ grounds could be infused. 
Continuing, Lord Curzon said that he understood that Lord Olivier, on behalf 
of the Government, had promised that there should be a series of investi- 
gations and consultations with the representatives of Indian opinion, and 
if such investigations disclosed the advisability of an advance within the 
Government of India Act, the Government would make Regulations, an*', 
submit them to the Legislative Assembly, the Secretary of State, and 
Parliament. He hoped that Em Majesty’s Government would not sympathise 
with the proposal for a Round Table Conference. It would be impossible 
to imagine a more disastrous method of approaching the situation. The 
experience in Britain of a Round Table Conference did not encourage the 
hope of any success. They did not want any more Royal Commissions. 
The Government ought to approach the men who were working the 
Reform Scheme in India, namely the Governors and the Viceroy, 
and ask them how the Reforms were progressing. He concluded by 
emphasising that the Government were bound, by the whole history of 
this question, to consult Parliament with regard to any changes. 

The debate was adjourned till the next day. 

ON FEBRUARY 28 TH, LORD MESTON, resuming the debate ou 
India, said that after Lord Olivier’s statement, the speaker's apprehen- 
sions that he had leanings towards the policy of abdication were, at any 
rate, materially allayed. If Lord Olivier yielded to the claims for Pro- 
vincial autonomy, twelve months would not have passed before an outcry, 
equally loud, persistent, and unoonvinciug, would be made for Imperial 
autonomy. It wquld be impossible to contemplate measures which earned 
those concessions with them. He congratulated the Government on . their 
decision not to participate in a Round Table Conference. Such Confer 
®we would drive the remaining Moderates to range themselves betide 
the Extremists and weaken the power of the Executive. The time had 
»»ot come to throw over the Constitution. The result of the adoption 
0 °®rtain amendments being canvassed here and in India would certain- 
87 
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ly be to scrap the Constitution. They must adhere to a policy o I 
gradually fitting. India lor Self-Government, or drop the whole idea and 
hand over the Government to men who had no programme at all. 

KARL BALFOUR thought that the impression had gradually grown 
up in some quarter* that we were acting simply as a drag upon the 
natural movement towards representative institutions in India which, hut 
for this, would run a safe, happy and useful course, and those in India 
hampering our policy were only hastening the glorious time when free 
institutions, modelled on the Dominions, would prevail in India. He was 
convinced that this impression was one o 1 the most profound illusions. 
These modern statesmen of India had taken up our catch- words and 
professed admiration for our institutions, but without apparently realising 
rhe spirit by which alone such institutions could be properly worked, 
lie said that he was not pessimistic with regard to the ultimate result, but it 
would be perfect folly to suppose that the result could immediately he attained. 
Kvery thing going oil in India now had increased his sense of depression 
regarding the politics! elements there. They showed infinite ingenuity 
in Parliamentary manoeuvre and admirable qualities of speech, but that was 
i ot the main thing required. Their ingenuity, so far ss he could see, was 
wholly destructive. There never was a .country where the difficulties 
nf < institutional Government were naturally greater than iu India. Indian 
agitators would lie committing a great crime against their fellow country- 
men if they set themselves to the work of merely shattering what they 
found, without giving the least suggestion of what should take its plaoe. 
Proceeding, Karl Balfcur said that if we left India to itself, it wee 
absolutely as certain as anything could lie that she would relapse into 
ulwolute Government. The destruction of British Rule iqeant the asser- 
tion of all that wns least good in the natural growth of Indian society. 
He could see no alternative to the Act of 11M9. The idea that by a 
stroke of pen freedom could be brought to the three hundred 
millions for whom we were responsible, was one of the most fantastic 
dreams that had ever occurred to the wildest political speculator. The 
task was one of supreme difficulty, but we could not shirk it. The 
burden is there, and must lie borne. It would require the utmost 
resolution, courage, and patriotism if we were to carry it on success- 
fully. 

The debate then ended mth the rising of the Ileuee. 

The Salt Tax Debacle 

The telegraphic summary of the speech of Lord Olivier which was 
communicated to India by Reuter on the 26th Feb. alarmed Anglo-India 
and the Govt, specially on the reference made to the iniquitous salt tax. An 
agitation was set on foot to explain away what Lora Olivier had said on this 
point. Leading newspapers in London continued for days to express surprise 
that wrong interpretations should have been put upon Lord Oliviers reference 
about the »Salt Tax. The Morning Poet, commenting on the subject, drew 
attention to the fact that its Delhi corresi>oiKlent» in common with other 
Indian correspondents of Loudon newspapers, had pointed to the hostile 
reception accorded in India to the passnges of Lord Olivier’s recent speech 
in the House of Loi-ds in which he referred to the Salt Tax. The paper 
proceeds : "It is evident that a garbled version of this part of the speech 
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-'item biw »W«d to India ; for, none of th® sUtements madeby 
laid titorier »with regard to the Balt Tax d offlciiJly reported wmlcf 
W9& be deeoibed ss dafcgevoos nonsense, nor did he giro it as his opinion 
that the Indian Salt Tax was a peculiarly iniquitous and horrible fonU of 
taxation It. appears from tbo official report that Lord Olivier referred to- 
the certification of the Salt-Tax as a matter which had been mentioned to 
him repeatedly as contributing to the present atmosphere of mistrusted 
prejudice. He pointed out that the action of the Government of India, in 
certifying the Salt Tax, was financially necessary, and he made no unfavor" 
able criticism whatever upon that, course, nor upon the reasonableness of 
the Salt Tax as d fold of taxation'. The unfortunate pait of the matter 
sras, Lord Olivier said, that there was double prejudice involved mthe 
matter. He then a made a jocular reference to the once orthodox dbctriUe 
ith regard to Gabelle and the origin of the French Revolution, and sup- 
ped that moat ofus have it. ingrained in our bones to regard the Salt 
Tax as a peculiarly iniquitous and horrible form of taxatiop. After this, 
he explained how what he had described as a prejudice arose, and why 
it was so general in India as to produce strong popular feeling quite inde- 
pendently <of whether the tax was really oneipuB or not. It is easy to see 
how, in a sborteiied' version, the words quoted above could* be. made to 
bear an "entirely different meaning from that intended, and we therefore 
hasten to point out that Indian papers, and in consequence, Indian corres- 
pondents of English papers, have been entirely misled.” 

Pressure was put Upon the new Labour Secretary for India to correct 
his strong indictment of the Government of India on the Salt-Tax, and Un 
March fith, Lord Olivier in a press interview was prevailed upon to express 
great surprise at the interpretation placed in India on that part of his recent 
speech. In the speech he pointed out that the Government of India s action 
in certifying the Salt Tax was financially necessary. He made no unfavourable 
criticism whatsoever upon the Govt, of India’s action, nor on the reason- 
ableness of the Salt Tax as a form of taxation. All that he contended 
was that such a course of action as the Government of India felt to 
be necessary inevitably encountered prejudice. Lord Olivier himself was 
not prejudiced against the Salt Tax, provided it was not onerous* The 
question of whether it was onerous was for the judgment of’ the Govern- 
ment of India, and in the present issue, the sole question was ^hotter 
reduction of provincial -contributions was worth maintaining on a slightly 
higher rate of the Salt Tax than there need be without such reduction. 

As the : “hard Olivier expressed himself as 

greatly surprised at the interpretation which had been placed in India 
upon tiiilti phit’-'of hft speech in which he referred to the Salt Tax. r He 
had mefety set out to enumerate oertain factors, which, in his opinion, 
hsd contributed to the increased distrust in the genuineness of intentions 
of the l&fOrms. Lord Olivier went on to refer to the certification of the 
Salt Tax, which had been mentioned to him as Causing mistrust and pre- 
judice. HO pointed out ini his speech that the Government of India’s 
actkmV in Certifying the Salt Tax, was fitiancialljr necessary, v and ho made 
■ ’whatsoever upon the f GovcrnffiCiit of Indian 

ttdr upoif' the reasonableness ' dt taatfon. 

at pititfs tb algae' witfiluit sOfeh a course Of action as the 
-ChmMiiOtf be nccOCAry ihevitsbly encountered #hst he 
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described as a double prejudice* that prejudice arising quite independently 
of whether the tax was really appreciably onerous or not. Loni Olivier 
hipiseli has no prejudice at all against the Salt Tax as a form of taxation, 
provided* of course* that it is actually not onerous. Whether, in the case 
oi India* the tax is oneit>us or not, the question is for the judgment of the 
ifoyernraeut of India* and iu the present issue, Lord Olivier argues that 
. the 7 sole question to be decided is whether the reduction in Provincial 
Contributions is or is not worth maintaining on a slightly higher rate of 
.the .Salt- Tax than there need be without such reduction. On that 
question . . Lord Olivier;, shares the view of the Government of India 
that the proposal which they have made is worth while. It is in fact a 
matter for . the Government of India and the legislative Assembly to decide 
. between them.” 

IN TI1K HOUSE OF COMMONS - INTERPELLATIONS 
r> ' The question was again raised in the House of Commons on March 10th 
jby Sir Charles Yat.s the die-hard anti-Indian Tory, who asked what communi- 
cations had passed between the Government of I»:dia and Lord Olivier aith 
reference to the allusion to the Salt Tax in the latter s speech. Prof. Richards 
Undersecretary for India* replying on behalf of the India Office declined, 
to depart from the long established practice under which communications 
tb and from the (Government of India were treated as confidential. 

O.i March 1 7th Sir Henry Craik asked whether Prof. Richards proposed 
any evidence indicating that serious hardships had been caused by the 
. Separation of the Indian Salt Tax, or that it had led to an agitation on the 
u part of any large section of the population. 

. ' r Prof. Richards replied that he supposed all taxation involved some 
degree of hardship, but Sir H. Craik knew that in the case of the Indian 
Salt Tax, it was difficult to distinguish 1>etwccn economic and i political consider- 
ations. 

Sir H. Craik repeated the question for a definite reply. 

■ Mr. Lausbury pointed cut that the Legislative Assembly had rejected 
th» tax. A Conservative Member declared that the agitation was only among 
’politicians. 

■ Miv Lansbury : No. 

f The Speaker intervened at this stage saying that the matter could not 
/be debated at question time. 

I'* - • ’■ 

On the Round Table Coherence 

i ;.V Ou Mai-ch 3rd, in the House of Commons, replying to Sir Frederick Hall, 
' the Representative of the India Office said that the Secretary of State 
m not yet received auy recommendations from the Government of India 
ln favor of taking action ou Pandit Matilal Nehrus motion (for a Round 
“Table conference) adopted by the Legislative Assembly. 

On March 10th, in the House of Commons, replying to Mr. 1-ansbuiy 
with regard to a Round Table Conference ou a further instalment of 
«l5elf*Gov ersiment for India, Prof. Rtehards said that the attitude of the 
Government of India had already been indicated by the speeches <’* 
$ijr M. Hailey. The Government of India were initiating au enqiiiry 
pq the lines indicated in those speeches. The. Government were eontr 
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itfW to seek other avenues whereby the present situation mignt Wft 
Ked. As iegards the extension of the franchise, it was not unddm 
Ipod that this was «dvocat<vl by ai.y of the speakers who had urged 
$e grant of increased power* in the Indian Legislature, and in view 
of the iecommenditions of the Joint Parliamentary Committee ot 1919, 
Lord Olivier was lot prepared to take any immediate steps in that 
directioiK 

Mi. Waidlaw Milne suid that Prof Riohaids’ remaik about seek* 
ing othci avenues wos veiy infinite and asked what he meant. 

Sir Henry Ciaik -idcod . “Do the Government intend to adhere 
to the provisions of the Act of 1^19 for deferring the revision of the 
Constitution foe a decade? 

Piof. Richaids replied. ‘“Tint is exactly the position'. 

The last portion of the answei given by Prof. Richards has been 
ljsher explained a» misleading owing U > Picf. Richards not hearing the 
question clearly. 

To tlear the point Sir Hem> Ciaik asked again a question on March 
24th, with legaid to the Government adherence to the provision of the 
Government of India Art of 1919, positioning for a decade any alteration 
of the constitution thereby established. 

Prof. Richards, replying, reiterated that the Government adhered to 
'Xjhe provisions of the Act, but he was doubtful whether, the provisions 
would sustain the interpretation which Sir H. Craik seemed to plaoe on 
them. 

Sir H. Craik recalled that the Joint Committee, upon whose report 
rhe House of Commons had accepted the Act of 1910, had expressed 
toe opinion that the Statutory Committee should not be appointed until 
toe expiration of a decade, and meanwhile, no substantial change ;n the 
Constitution should be made. 

Prof. Riohaids replied that the Parliament could not bind its succes- 
sors. If any fundamental change was made, it would he made by Parlia- 
ments. 

Sir W. Joynson- Hicks asked ii Prof. Richards meant that the Govern- 
ment were considering the alteration of what the last Parliament had done. 

Prof. Richards’ leply was inaudible but appeared to indioate dissent. 

KKVISKON OF THK CONST HUT ION 

Again, on Apiil t*th, replying to fcir Henry Craik, Prof Richards 
said that in accordance with the procedure in the past, which was accepted 
by the Govt, no modification affecting the Constitution of the Govt, of 
India established uuder the Act of 1919, would be proposed by any 
Government without due notice being given in the House of Commons. 

•Mr. Hope Simpson pointed out that during the discussion on the 
Government of India Act in Committee, Mr. Montagu said that this 
®SMon would not tie the hands of Parliament in any way, and a Commie* 
®ou might be issued at any time. 

Sir Henry Craik suggested that there was nothing that would tie the 
hands of Parliament, but only that Parliament would be infoimed before 
action was taken. 

Ptaf. Richards indicated assent. 
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Hook of Commons — Other Interpellation* 

BAM ON MR. HORN IM AN 

On March Sid, replying to Commander Kenwoi thy, Prof, Richard* 
said that the Governments of India and Bombay, considering Mr. Horui- 
man’s history whilst in India, and his. published writings since his 
deportation, had repeatedly decided against allowing his return. The 
Om eminent of India had only a few days ago resisted a motion 
in the Assembly permitting his return, and it would be diffioult for Lord 
Olivier to insist, in the present position of Indian affairs, that the Govern- 
ment of India should withdraw their objection. 

Commander Kenworthy asked if it was considered right that a man 
should be deprived of his livelihood without the ehance of any sort of 
public enquiry. 

A Conservative member asked if it was to be understood that Loid 
Olivier considered that the order should be rescinded. The Minister did 
not reply. 

CROWN COLON IKS COMMITTEE. 

Replying to Mr. Wardlaw -Milne, Prof. Richards expected very shortly 
'to announce the names of tho members of the Crown Colonics Committee 
referred to in the Viceroy's speech of January 31. The meeting to he 
Jicld in London, he hoped, would begin at the end of March. Subsequently 
the following names were announced for the Committee : H. H. The 
Aga Khan, Sir Benjamin Robertson, Mr. Hope Simpson, M. P., Mr. T. 
Rangachaiiar, ai.d Mr. K. C. Roy. This question was again raised^on 
the 17 th when Prof. Richards replying to Major Ormsby-Gore said 
that this Committee was to meet in London in the middle of April. 
The terms of reference would bq to make . representations to Mr. Ihouiss 
On all questions of Indians domiciled in Kenya, kriung from tho 
discussion embodied in the White Paper, and ceitaiu pending questions 
with rccrtid to Indians in Fiji. Mr. Hope Simeon would he the 
Chairman, i 

Major Oini8b>-Goic asked how the terms of reference had boon 
narrowed down to Kenya and Fiji, when the whole object of the 
Committee was to examine how Indians were treated throughout tho 
Colonies. 

Mr. Berkley asked if the Committee would consider tbW resumption 
of Indian imrnh ration to the Colonies for purposes of labor. Tho 
MiH'stor did; not reply. 

^ OF INDIAN POLITICAL DffPAKTlfBNT^ 

Replying to Col. Howard Bury, Prof. Richitvds Said that the niatter 
of f Fqusl pay of the Indian Political Department officials for equal 

f ryjjce,^ whether taken from the Ii dinn Army or the Civil Vierviee, w $ a> 
Wr beiitg considercd in India. He understood that the Royal Comtuission 
Sujpcribr Civil Services in India propc sed to include it in the scope 
of Its enquiry: Lord Olivier was comimintcating with the Government 
qf India on the subject. 

".*** ; REGULATION JHOF 181P. ' 

On Match 10th a waim interlude followed the qui^stion by ^ r * 
raker iCiiiestiig the Govenir.ei.t to see that the recommendations of the 
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Sftpru Repressive Laws Committee were carried out regarding the limitation 
nf the Bengal Regulation 3 of 1818 to the original purposes,- and not put 
into operation against British subjects, except on infiammablo frontiers., 
Prof. Richards replied pointing out that the Committees recommendations 
were qualified by the recognition of grave emergencies which might arise* 
necessitating a “ weapon” of this nature. He declared that the recrudescence 
of political murder plots in Bengal had necessitated the recent use of 
the regulation and the Secretary of State was not disposed to press 
the Government of India, in the existing conditions, to take up imme- 
diately the* question of alternative legislation. After a number of supple- 
mentary question* had been put, Mr. Lansbuiy announced his intention 
to raise the matter on an adjournment at the first oppoitunity. 

THE JAITO AFFAIR. 

Several questions urged steps to prevent the ic petition of the Jaito 
Jatha tumble?*. Mr. Lansbury requested the Secretary of State to ask 
the Viceroy to hold a full inquiry into the whole proceedings of the 
last Jatha. 

Prof. Richards declared that he had no doubt that the Govern- 
ment of India would take the necessary steps to ascertain full facts. 
Therefore it was unnecessary to adopt Mr. Lansbury ’s suggestion. 

ADJOURNMENT ON JAITO. 

Oil March llth, on adjournment, Mr. George Lansbury drew 
attention to the Jaito disturbances, the Bombay Btrike ;uid the 

Governments refusal to hold a Round Table Conference. He said 
that it was an extraordinary thing if the police were hemmed in at 
Jaito by tremendous crowds that not a single policeman or soldier had 
been injured. He quoted a message from the Secretary of the Indian 
Trade Unionist Conference and the member of the Assembly declaring 
that Lord Olivier had been given false information, and that no fire-arms 
had been captured. 

Prof. Richards, replying, said that the Government had fulJ sympathy 
with the ultimate idea placed before the House by successive Governments 
of the past 50 years, that eventually Britain should give the great 

Dominion of India full and complete Self-Government. With regard to 

the Bombay strike, he quoted the leader of the strike, Mr. Joseph 
Baptists, who, iii one thing, was like John the Baptist, namely, in that 
he was crying in the wilderness, as the men had struck against his 
advice. Prof. Richards communicated the latest information from India on 
the subject, and as regards Jaito, he eulogised the Sikhs for their fine 
services to the Umpire. It was exceedingly difficult for the Government 
of India to try to keep peace . between two wrangling religious bodies. 

He referred to the passage of the Shrines Act of 1922, which had not 
been put into operation. The sitting of the House, at this point auto- 
matically dosed. 

JOINT INDIAN COMMITTEE. 

The same day the House of Lords adopted without discussion a motion 
expressing the desirability of appointing a Standing Joint Committee on 
Indian Affairs of both the Houses to examine and report on any Kit 
or matter referred to them specially by either House, and consider, wwli 
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* view to reporting* if necessary, on any matter relating to Indian affairs 
brought to the notice of the Committee by the Secretary of State for 
India. Lord Olhier, in moving the resolution, said that the Committee 
would consider any metier referred to them by the Government or the 
House, particularly any question of the moment. He was not aware 
that there was any such question that they desired to submit immediately, 
but if what- was foreshadowed in the Indian Legislative Assembly should 
mature, namely, that the Government of India should consider the possible 
extension of, or amendment to, the Rules under the Government of India 
Act, that was the kind *wf subject they should desire .to refer *to the Joint 
Committee. 

BOMBAY MILL STB IKE. 

On March 17th in reply to Mr. Lansbuiy w ith regard to the Bombay 
Cotton Mill strike, Prof. Richards said that he had no official information with 
regard to the number of operatives who had left Bombay, and none with 
regard to any deaths due to starvation. He had telegraphed to the Govern- 
ment of India for further information with regal'd to the cause of the 
dispute. He was also enquiring with regard to the measures taken to 
relieve the distress caused by the strike. 

RESTORATION OP GRANTS. 

The same day, replying to Col. Howard Bury on tho sanction of grants. 
Prof. Richards said that he was afraid he could not attempt to anticipate any 
which might have to !>e taken when all the demands for grants had 
been dealt with in the Assembly, and Col. Howard Bury would doubtless 
recouuise that the natural place for tho announcement of the decision 
would bo the Assembly itself. 

Mr. Wald law Milne : May we take it that this Government will 
strongly support the Viceroy in any measure he may take ? 

The Minister did not reply. 

JOINT COMMITTEE ON INDIA. 

The House of Commons unanimously agreed to a resolution moved b> * 
Mr. Griffiths on the same lines as the resolution passed by the House of 
Lords on lltli March regarding the appointment of a Joint Committee 
on Ii.ditii Affairs. Subsequently the names of H. of Commons members 
on the Joint Committee were given out: Messrs Clarke, Meyler, Ward law 
Milne, Ramsay Muir, Scurr, Hope Simpson, Snell, Wallhead. Winfcerton 
(Karl) and Sir Charles Yate. Ai.d the Lords : De’La Warr, Russell, 
Middleton, Harris, Islington, Montagu. MacDonnell. Pent laud, Hardinge, 
Clwyd, ai d Moston. 

BENGAL REJECTION OP GRANTS. 

Ou March 31st, in the House of Commons, Col. Howaid Bury drew atteir 
tiott to the Bengal C ouncils rejection of the vote for Ministers' salaries, and 
suggested that these services should be restored to the Reserved side 
>o us to enable the Governor to restore the grant. 

Pi of. Richaids replied that he thought that Col. Howard Bury 
would agree on reflection that the solution he suggested was not 
feasible under the Constitution. He urdei steed that, if necessary'* 
Governor woukl&tdm iniste r the Transferred Suljects, aid lie responsible 
for them* 
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Chronicle of Events 

2$ Not 23 Kenya I (Migration Bill pnbliahed in the Official Gazette, 

31 Dee 23 Kenya Legislator* opened by Bir Robert Coryndon who assured that 
there ooold be no question modifying the prinoiplec laid down in 
the White Paper. 

4 Jan £4 Kenya Constitution Bill paeaed. Indian Members resigned. 

3 Jan 21 Class Areas Bill of 1924 pnbliahed * in the Union Oo?t. Gazette. 

8 Jan 24 Natal Provincial Conncl passed the Holett Ordinance refusing Muni- 

cipal Fcmarfafse to Indians, enbjeet to Governor-General's consent. 
This ordinance was identical with one passed previously by the 
coonoil but vetoed by the Dover nor-General-ln-Connoii. 

IS Jan 24 Indian llerebante of Johannesburg started agitation to 6ght the Class 
Areas Bill. 

19 Jaa 24 East Alriea Indian Oongress with Mrs. Natdn as President. 

*20 4 Jan 24 Report of the Brltieb Gniana Deputation published, 
fl Jin 94 Earl of Athloae, new Governor-General of South Africa, presented with 
Address by the Capo Indian Untan who prayed that he would 
sympathetically consider their position there. 

Mass sMsting of Durban Indians strongly protested against the class area* 
bill and raised foods to Bght it. 

29 Jaa 94 Colonial Ssemtaiy, Mr. Thomas, at the feoeption of Empire Jonrneliste at 
the Colonial office said that the policy of the Kenya white paper would 
be followed by the Labour Govt. 

4 M 24 Meetings against ctsa areas bill held throughout Natal— ‘resolution passed 

that if the bill became law, the matter would be brought before the 
League of Nations. Deputation of Natal Indian Congress waited on 
the Minister of the Interior protesting against the Holett ordinance. 

4 Feb 24 Kalian- Lukhoo Memorandum on Gniana Colonisation Scheme published. 

9 Feb 24 Bir Joseph Nonao expounds bis Colonisation Soheme to forty members of 

the Indian Legislatures at Delhi. 

14 Feb 24 Mahatma Gandhi issues his Statement Ra. the Clam Areas Bill. 

15 Feb 24 Indian Associations of Booth Africa send a Denotation to the Home 

Minister, Union Govt, making representation against the Clats 
Areas Bill. 

' 91 Fob 24 Speaking at Pretoria Mrs. Naidn said that India's message to Indians was 
•within (ha Empire if possible, without, if. necessary.’ 

94 Feb 24 Mr. SaitrTs ieetnre at the Criterion Club, D*lhi,on Indians Overseas. 

9k Feb 94 Imperial Indian Citizenship Associations' appeal to the Tieeroy Be. 
Indians Ovsreses. 

17 Mai 24 Mrs. Naidn interviews Mr. Doncan on tbe Class Arias Bill. 

IS Mar 24 Mahatma Gandhi to*ued statements on the Galana Colonisation Scheme- 
Standing Committee, Indian Legislative Assembly, Delhi, consider 
tbe Gniann Colonisation Scheme. Mr. Pillay was inivited but 
was absent. 

SO Mat 24 8muts»Naida interview Ra. tbe Class Areas Bill. 

1 April 24 Ssoond Reading of the Class Aw Bill la tbs Union Parliament. 



THE CONDITION OF - * 

The I ndians Overseas, 

The following pages deal with the threatening position of Indians iia 
South Afriea and East Africa, and incidentally with the. British Guiana 
Deputation that came to India in January last. This year the main 
trdtxble of Indians in Africa have been the Class Areas Bill oi the TJniou 
Qovt. of South Afriea and the Immigration Bill of the Kenya Govt, 
Begarding these matters no better exponent of the Indian ease has aver 
stood out boldly, alike in Govt, conclaves as in the public platform, than 
the Bt. Hon. Srkrivas Sastry. Hie famous Bangalore speech of December 
fSrd which sounded the c'arion call of an alb India agitation has been given 
in the i« A. R. 1923 &upp. page. 22b Since then Mr. Sastri has vehemently 
espoused the Indian case in season and outj alike in the Council of State 
and in public meetings, and has hit out straight. In presenting the Indian 
case we can do no better than reproduce *a speech of his dolivered at 
a meeting of the Criterion club, Delhi, on Feb. 24th, 1924 immediately 
after the National Conference. In the course of his speech Mr. Sastri 
referred to Genl. Smuts and .said: — 


Qbnl, Smuts 

The gnat man who rales over the deatinlei of Booth Africa, General 8muti r 
t the weight of hie eothority to the agitation of the White oommnnlty in 
Kenya. He backed them to the utmost of his power and I beard at the India 
Otloe that he sent many a long cablegram to the Britiah Cabinet advising them, 
threatening them, and generally warning them that the Britiah Cabinet were not dealing 
with Kenya only, but with the whole of Africa, meaning the whole of white Afriea; 
and in the coarse of the discussions it became evident the question would be: will 
the Indian oaae prevail or the Afrfean case prevail f They presented to the British 
Cabinet this alternative : "If yon are going to redress the so-called grievances of 
the Indian community, yon would be driving ns out of the Empire. The Indiana 
tell yon for their part that if yon were going to deoide the iaeaea in onr favour* 
India would have to go out.". 

The Britiah Cabinet was obliged fn tome way to aettle the question as though 
it were a case between Africa and India. One time the propaganda of the white* 
reached each proportions that It looked likely that it would be a ease not only of 
Afriea versus India, but of the whole of the Dominions and Crown Colonise versos 
India. Luckily, the Dominions were too sensible and too aware of the magnitude of 
the diffioaltiee of the Empire that they refused to throw in their lot with Africa. 

Yon may ask, said Mr. Sattrt : ‘Why is Africa pitted against India to this 
Matter*? Now it le alleged It. ii not only a question of economical interests, but 
It is a question of two enUnrcs and two civilisations straggling to ooenpy the 
•Mat ground. That is how. they pdt it : as though India wore behind this move- 
Mont nud wore struggling to obtain a largo and •scum foothold on the continent of 
dfrtsn. In South Attica there Is a. very . peculiar constitution which I glnk_thc 
BagUsh people did not fully understand when they annexed South Africa. The Meal 
which tha South Africans have is injurious and diametrically opposed to tho Metd* 
•}- the British Empire Britiah Empire Ideals art well known; Those* 

•11 sound, cauity all ropnd and brotherhood between all people* oof 
In South Africa tha. fundamental law i n o i ndee the 
bs .no- equality between white end coloured persons in church ^ et: 
t J long decades the Booth African white, who io the Boar PedmhM%, 
tad to tttoiKi* mm tht WMto •* AfrhH, Hi thwte. ta. *»•»*• ZZL 

l !* a*s» 2a£.*srSs 
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iMMan undertook * ssrioai responsibility sad they mi! base vowed to 
tow that. If they found it aeowsa ry to annex Sooth Africa with this degrading 
ilsolrlnr fanning eoanter even to Christianity they aft least were nnder a moral 
gbUgnfttou to see that this degrading ideal never travelled beyond 8ooth Afrioa, that 
it was confined to this primitive population of Boera. 

Bat what happened in toe case of Kenya f White people from South Africa 
went there, carried their doctrine and reverted the current which Kenya affaire had 
ran for a long time ; for an Indian aspect had been given to the progress of affaire 

in Kenya, which now the Boer was determined to check with a view, first of all, 

to restricting the immigration of the Indians and afterwards. In coarse of tinmans 
hie power grew, finally to dose the doore of Bait Afrioa to Indians altogether. 

Now, leet you should think that 1 am overstating the case, I have brought 
yon a memorandum wbieb General Smats presented to the Imperial Conference. Mm 
oiemnted their case and his principal desire was to get repealed that resolution of 
1021 of the Imperial Conferenoe whioh recommended that Indians everywhere in the 
Empire should ha granted equal rights of citizenship with any other duet of Bio 
Majesty's subjects. General Smote wae to impressed with the Indian cnee, with the 
difficulties which the Empire was experiencing in holding together, that he aotnally 
said : ‘Although it is not possible for me to join, my sympathy is with Ur. Sastri; 
let this resdntion go ; I do not mind ; provided it does not bind me.' 

Gen. Smuts onaas forward In 1223 and tells the Conferenoe : ‘It was a mistake 

of yonrs to have passed that feeds t ion; yon ought now to repeal It*; and he pats 
it on the express ground that equality is an idea foreign to the Empire. Whoever 
thought of equality between people end people in the Empire? He says so openly; 
and it it worth while for me to read that to yon. Says the Memo:— 

‘ There Is no equal British dtisenship in the Empire, and it is quite wrong (this 
is the point) for a British lubject to claim equality of rights in any part of the 
Empire to whioh he hat migrated or where he happens to be living. There ie no, 
indignity at all or affront in the denial of each equality. Onoe this ie dearly io. 
cognised the stigma above referred to falls away.' 

There is no equality— so we will treat Indiana as our inferiors, bat these is no 
stigma in It and Indians have no right to feel it at all. That is the kind of argmnent 
that Gen. Smuts a dd r e ss e d to the Conference. Bat he went farther. He at t acked 
Hr. Saetri. This is what be said :— 


* Mr. Sastri by his mission and his speeches has undoubtedly made matters worse; 
be has for instance never failed whenever an opportunity presented itself to attack the 
Indian policy of Booth Africa and thereby has greatly exasperated public opinion in 
that dominion, already very sensitive on thle issue. In other dominions he has 
made people alive to the issue— indeed he has largely created it. The claim he 
hae everywhere vigorously pressed for equal franchise and rights for Indians over 
the whole Empire hae not only gone further than the local claims of the Indians 
themselves— but hae tended to raise opposition in quarters where it did not exist 
before. It Is becaus e 1 foresaw this development that 1 did not invite Mr. Sestri 
to include Booth Afrioa in hie tours.’ 

This, Mr. Sastri humorously said, was a testimony of his suoesssful work In his 
last overssue tour. He then continued s— 


The other day In the Connoil of State we passed a reciprocity measure, which 
Dr. Goer had persuaded the Assembly to pees last session. It wae feared by some 
of ear timid friends in lie house that if we onaetod a reciprocity measure, if we 
ngtnmed Mo# for. blow to the whites in the dominions, they would be greatly 

incensed and they would do much more barm and we should be seriously injuring 

our p os ition . I told them : *1 have known Gen. Ian Smuts; Gen. Smote ie oertain- 
ly net n timid or n vaeillating exponent to white opinion. I have met him before 

aid he hae told mo personally that if yon need oar reciprocity power bo would 

ngeer toko ft ill nt ell : in foot ho expressed surprise that we bad not done it 
itMnd|y to IfiSI.* Here ie what he says:— 'India should ho free to deal with 
nstfeMda If tbs dominions on a basis of reeipsoenl treatment and neither on her 


nor en the part of the dominions concerned should them be any 
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Christian virtue of submission, to convlnoa tho white ijpnt that hi wa* oentt- 
tiaillj xgxlnst the low of Qod and mao. It did sot pay At last 

are have «ke® one pony etep of what is .called euphemistically reciprocity, 1 hod 
to 'diplain one thing to my oolleagnee the other day, the diflereooe between teoi- 
piocity and retaliation. It ie a curious Empire, it is a onriona politioal organisation 
ithle British Commonwealth. Cnrionely are we, heterogeneous people, mined op' 
<degether in this wonderful unit, that instead of exchanging amenities and 
or goodwill and preferential duties and so forth, we should be engaged in the 
task of exchanging blowe and tannte of retaliation instead of returning end reef- 
Mfcating kindness. We did not make this Empire. Those that made it and these 
that kept it in such a condition ought to be aehamed ot it. We need not hang down 
«ar heads; we are trying everything, let me tell yon, to keep this Empire together; 
W ie the Emopean, the white mao in the. Dominions and In plaoes like South Africa 
and East Africa, who will not tolerate another people in his household, except they 
be serfs and slaves and helots— it is he that Is the danger to the Empire, He ie the 
wrecker ; we, if anything, are preservers of the Empire, 

* This Empire— a Bohr Empirb 


Now they eay, after returning from the Kenya mission, I am n changed man. 
Jf there is any Indian who can go through the experienoes through which 1 went in 
Connection with this Kenya mission, if there ii any Indian who oonld have seen the 
things that I saw, .who oonld have beaTd the sentiments whioh I was oompelled to • 
-hear, who oonld have experienced the ntter lack of responsibility that it was thy' 

{ pisfortnne to enoonnter in London during a few weeks of . bitter sorrow and sufltar- 
ng, if there is any euoh Indian, I think, Ladies and Geo tie men, most of ne 
should disown him. I have changed. Any Indian would have changed. Genera! 
Bouts in another part ot bis speech blamed me for using a harsh expression and 
stigmatising this Empire as a Boer Empire. It strikes me as extraordinary that 
general Sants should be ashamed of it. He should be rather proud of it. If I 
said that he was able to spread his doctrines and impose his ideals on the whole 
of the Commonwealth, why does he not take it as a compliment f Evidently, he 
felt that he was in an nnoomfortable position, because 1 was drawing prominent 
attention to the fact that the Kenya deoision was oaloulated and intended to please 
the Boer. He took that very ill, and he blamed me for it. But so long. Ladle* 
and Gentlemen, as there is a colour bar, so long as there is a first class oitiseoahlp 
and a second class oltisanship created in response , to the demand of either the Boer 
or the Britisher who is not ashamed to follow the Boer, I am fully justified in 
using the expression whioh I did and discarding the expression, the British Commonwealth 


There are many people who think that I was quite wrong in stating that the 
Kenya deoision was based on a certain amount of fear of the whites in Kenya who 
threatened to rebel. Now that is quite trne. It oonld be proved at any time. In 
fact the white Kenyan was lather prond of it. He came and said: 'We are going 
to fight the British Empire.’ Well, they talked about it all over the place, the news* 
papers were full of articles on that snbjeot, and even a magazine like the 
Ninbtbbkth Century and after, was quite willing to admit an article in which 
it wax openly stated that the white men in Kenya had arranged everything for a 
rebellion. Well, I am not going to detain yon by trying to prove these facts. Bnt 
there is a point in it. There are a number of innocent people here, Englishmen, English- 
women, Britishers of all shades, who tell me, * What ? Do yon want ns seriously to believe 
that the British Cabinet was aifraid of a few thousand whites in Kenya and therefore gave 
xn unjust deoision 1 Oh no, it is impossible. We who pnt down the Germans at a 
tremendous cost, do you mean we are going 'to be afraid of the white Kenyans f * 
But what Is the logical inference of saoh a claim f If yon say and if people be- 
lieve that the British Cabinet did not give this unjust deoision oat of fear of n 
very tiresome rebellion, what, then, led them to give ns this palpably unrighteous 
decision, whioh disgraces the Empire and which blackens the name of the British 
nation f Why did they give this deoision, then, it not out of fear T Are these in- 
Meat people prepared to say that the British Cabinet was Inherently vielooa, loved 
injustice more than justice, did not sure for the long oonrse of pledge* »»* P*J“ 
miseito people and brushed aside wantonly their own ideals which they had held 
oot to other people? Oh, I prefer the other alternative, beeenee I knew it tain 
noeordanoe with sthe fleets of British history, especially of reoent British history, 
.lot ii believe ^ and I would ask yon to qelieve it; if yon aw lovers of t he Brit ish 
***** *• I ton in spite of my great msentmeat and vexation, if yon ait torn* o* 
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the British name, never corns and tell me that they were not afraid, but loved 
iatiftlfii tor lie own take. Lord Olivier, who criticised the Kenya decision tbe other 
day .showed a mneh firmer grasp of the reality. Lord Pet 1, when 1 was there, specially told 
me ‘/'Sow, Ur. Sa«tri. do pleaee moderate yonr language ; do sot let yoor mastery of English 
lead you to a fall ; do not generalise. Especially, do not mention the words • equal citizen- 
ship, ' quality* and things* like that. They won't gp down, English people ddn't love 
theta abstract express ions. Now 1 owe to Lord Peel many kindneesee. f received 
much assistance from bim. Hot he took too mnch on himself to ad\ise me that way, 
and I never forgot that the Biitisb people are lovers of justice and equality all 
over the world. In his lordship's speech at the Imperial Conference 4 find however 
the word 'equality* appearing more than three times. Between the time, therefore, 
that 1 left London and the time that this Conference met, a great change had comp 
over Lord Peel’. 

Just as when in the bitter years before 1911, longer than 1 care to recollect, 
Jfx. * Gandhi and his brave * South Africans undertook a campaign, in the face of 
terrible odds, of passive resistance, just as when our Bengali countrymen, sore at the 
partition, declared a boycott of British goods finding that everything else failtd, just 
as on those two occasions wr, Moderates and Extremists, title hunters and revolu- 
tionaries, ail of us joined together and said: ‘We will stand by these countrymen 
of ours, it is true they have tsken a strong step, but what could the poor men 
do?' So have we now to stand by onr Kenya brethren in their sore hour of trial. 
After trying every attempt at pacification, the Congress there has declared non- 
payment ot the poll-tax which they consider nnjust a ud inequitable. What are we 
gefig to do ? Are we going to say to Kenya Indians: *We cannot support yon In 
thfa extreme measure 1 ? I hope we shall rise, even as we rose on the two memor- 
able eecasfons I * have named, I hope we shall rise to the full height of 
our nationhood and support our Kenya Indians in their hour of bitter, alas, it 
may be today, losing struggle. Lord Hardinge once said to the British Empire: 
•* what eould the poor Indians do in South Africa. They are perfectly justified 
in inaugurating passive resistance. Hay we expect Lord Beading or the Hon. 
Sir Narashnba 8arma to declare some day before the leftion closes : 11 What conld 
the Kenya Indians do ; we are behind them in their refnial to pay the poll tax ?” 
And now, yon may say that some of us in argning this question are going a 
little beyond the proper limits when we say ( Oh 1 if we were a Dominion, if only 
we were a Dominion 1 ” and then onr critics, not altogether white critics, I mean 
some Indians too, they say: "You must be utterly foolish to talk like that. 
How could it benefit you, if you were a Dominion, in the struggle against a white 
people? Even if you were completely independent like China and Japan, yen 

eould do nothing.** I do not say we could despatch onr army ; I do not lay we 

eonld fight these people on their own ground ; but I do say this, that oux case 
would be advocated on the highest ground , that the Government of India would 
not be afraid to stand out and say, we are altogether and completely for the 
Indian caae. What do you find on the other side ? The Government of Kenya le 
entirely at the disposal of the whites of Kenya. The whites of Kenya rule the 
province. The Government of India beta put their finger on their lips and 
•ay, "Don’t say that, last you displease the other side. w And fs it likely that we 
•ball go to the wall or that we ihail oome triumphant out of the struggle in 
which the people on the one tide have a Government which hi constantly afraid 
of the other side, or a Government which completely Identifies itself with its own 
people and comet forward and puts the eaee of whites against the black, Africa 
versus India 7 Will Government vay in its turn " India not Africa ” ? I ask you, 
if wa have no such Government, don't we stand certaifely to lose In this struggle ? 
That Is tbs difficulty. If we had a Dominion Government, the Yieeroy would speak 

as we wish him to speak to the outer world. Instead, the Viceroy speaks to us 

as ha. ft bidden to speak by Lord Peel with the British Cabinet behind him. 

Well, that is why we ask for Dominion status. We find that, pitted as we are 

against a people who have a Government solidly behind them, proud to stand np 

for their subjects and not afraid of the Bsitteb Cabinet, we have a Government 

that go , a pertain distance— I am not denying it— but then are prevented by 
the. OenttitutJon, by the fact that they are agent* of the Secretary of State and 
of the British Cabinet, from going as Jar as they should. Thai is the chief 
difficulty, 

I have mentioned only one geaesal c o n sid era tion. Shall I mention to yon tow 
points; in respect of which oar net being a Dominion 4 m severe hantftepp 4o 
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otr ctti ttth the Colonial Olfiot Kind job, job nit -*misi 
" *H, and -fell me whether job weald allow 4? 


. .. >oar mind, and . --iell 

glktoa'to be heeded by ah flngbahman, by a white man I Bs may be tteieMea 

; eu aieet philanthropic, Use whet pious' Ofcnssian, he may ooa&htd7 ‘ -* 

with our 1 ' earn. ilui do yen expect trfm to forget that then era eg* 
be eanflot *«y ted what we Should tay f Fer example, when driven to 
We thonid' day tb the Brtttak Cabinet and to the ilwwid Ogoo. «How dare von 
expert alter this deteion tbit we sbbald remain SB the Smpiie ? Do yea expect 

each a ptei unfa,— ten as ttet Wilhogdtm— to eay that for yea! then ii almoet 

nothing, I knob. that Lord Wiltinguor week! not doto uplift andtotaim tnd 
Bane. It yon do wot expeet him to say that, It le hard to dad any w« g i*«*»m- 
*yt that position. I fb so far at to Mf that it le an Indian ease, that the bitterest 
'ftplihge 'ii entertaihfcd hjy the Indian people. It is they, then, that should pnehac 
this can before our adversaries. Why halve we not got men ten who can do that! 
Have ire not got men white loyalty, whose empire patriotism an naqalBtloaod f 
It le a wiry difficult office tor an Englishman. It n an ottos which wo 
shoo'd nataially and pttpeity matt rightfully hold. Assume bow we ate a Doatehe 
for one minute, eeeneae mat everybody in the Assembly and in the Oouneil of 
dial* war la a poeiMon to exercise power— the usual legislative power over the 
Cablnet^wouM they tee go mad >k an Englishman, merely became ba had 
administered a prottaoe, to ted' «n«h a delegation t 

The Kenya. Native Interest. 

Then le another question* Tan all know that the British Cabinet has decided 
that Kenya ehonld he admUrt et et e d for the benefit of the Af rieen native mad not 
tor the benefit of either the white man or the Indiau. At yon know, wa accepted 
that decision with enthusiasm. We said that le the right am the only proper view 
to take <e* the case. Only we begged the British Cabinet to eee actually carried 
oat any policy and any measure which woaid protect the African native. Baft they 
have now ruled that oar immigration should be controlled. We will pan by the 
plaasible fallacy^ the misleading sophism that they employ in describing it. Tbey 
do.* not aay that the Indiana should not oome ; alt that they say le that people wan 
fellow thi* profession and that profemiOB end the other profession (only Indiana follow 
these professions) shonld not come or that tbey would be prevented frees coming in. 
bo, while on paper it does mot look like racial discrimination, it ia intended to be 
and it it going to operate as a racial discrimination. 

Now, let ns assume that in the interests of the African native it was ne ce s s ar y 
to control immigration. I will convince .any impartial man that far greater dasgm 
to the African native oomes from, the British immigrant than from the Indian 
immigrant* The unhappy Indian immigrant is weak; they will not protect him; 
he is only . an economio competitor. The African native himself oould crowd 
oat or he at| ha hold to clear out, unless he means to make tronUe and 
blood and do a bandied other things which 1 will not mention. But yon 
history. Yon have read abont the way in which the white man, when he 

live amongst black populations, among uncivilised peoples, uses hi* power, his 


superior civilisation, hit superior oomaMmT of fighting materials, bis superior 
msnd of the destructive weapons of horn an warfare. Lynching is not an Indian 

word, if it ? Well, Bogging comes easily to white man. Why, the other day, 

some Kenya White*, it. muss* was shocked at the idea of anybody preventing him 
from flogging the African native. •• What is the African native for and what am 
T here for f That in the way he thinks. 1 ask yon in all honesty, from whom does 
the African native stand to loss morct From Che taciaa who is only a compvt*- 
tor at the meet, who may be told to go any moment, nr. from the wnita man 
who goes aad stays and tyrannises and exploits and steals land and Umbe and 
liberties and refuses to yield them apf ls be an easy man to deal wirhf Let 
India answer. Only the other day we made a national demand for <w Bbertist, 
and what, answer did we get f When the Englishman ie enthroned in power, 

•ben he oommande the parte, when he controls the political liberties of aaotaer 

l*Jl>le. when he is e-tablisbed ia «eonomtc aeoendaney over another people, he do-* 
*• ° >rt * Whea he does wrong, none of his compatriot* •»» '**™\"* k 
■* h alive. Sometime alter, pcehate, a historian professing to ransack old ltbeariei 
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tad the India Office records Might ny •• Oh, he might bate done boM «f bet ao 
a vela the white man, especially in powes aw ooloumd popetatteae la beat to 
dtepUoo. If the British Cabinet desired to beoomo trestsss of tbe African mm Hie 
and tharafota wealed people of* oertaiB kinds not to ooom into bis oonoftry, if 
thorn were a boaafide disposition to had tbe people ntRy basatfnl, really dangstoaa 
to the Colony aad keep sham oat, t should say otory time : keep oat the white man. 

Now these is only ooe store wood which I shall say before f oonalada. to 
following ooatrofersies of this natara yoa wootd be sometimes impressed by the 
foot that there are a great norther of Anglo-Indian newspapers bale who base tbe 
fairasM to allow that too Indian cats is good and sound aad who sometimes go 
farther aad blame tbe white people of Kenya for their uoimpefial narrow ontlook ; 
and perhaps yoa will think that it Is a eery satisfactory state of things. I dare 
•ay we most bo thankful lot small wrote* in this world : it la a eery good 
thing amt i am wilting to acknowledge o*ototanoe aad sympathy from what- 
ever qaartor it comes. Bat allow ms to say that 1 bate noticed another thing also 
aad we mast pat tbs two things together. I went throogn tbe dominions aad as 
I desorbed the transitional stage in which oar Government stands, bow there nte 
•till largo depaetmeats of administ ration fa aeerae to oar people, bow w« am Mill 
•offering from bad law, from Ul-ondevsto«<d conditions, they said : “How tiresome of 
these English folks ! They have .long held India, they always say they am them only for 
tbs good oi tbe Indian people; why don’t they give you * H -government and quietly go 
back 11 1 Now, tbe white people abroad arc quite willing to give yoo sympathy when 
yoo fight the British people here, aad this British people hem are galte willing to give 
yon their sympathy when yoa fight their white kinsmen abroad. 

The white man teaches ns bow to defend oar liberties nod onr righto. The 
moment be is offended, ho docs not pause to consider, *' What will this mao say amt 
what will my government say " f He hi to yon straight in the eye, straight ; that is 
what be did when he bad a quarrel with pour President Kroger ; be did not wait to 
oonvtnoe tbe world. Thorn that have power are not restrained tn their nee of it, while 
that have not the power, try to deceive ootselves that this world is governed entirely by 
naeon aad by jistior. There is a certain scope for argament, for adjustment. 

Bnt them ar*> at 3 m limits to tbe operation of these enlightening influences. Beyond 
that limit onr operations have to change and assume a new phase. Now, Indies and 
gentlemen. Let me not allow yoa to misunderstand me. 1 will declare exactly what I 
mean. Tbe time for argument, tor coot presentation of a ease la there. Bat there 
is also a time when yon are expected in this world to use such power, ae yoo 
have, lost it ebon Id displease flu* powers that be, who write themselves down in 

history as people that do not deserve any power. That is my reading of the situ- 

tion. I wish this were a different world. 1 wish the war bad icaliy taught as- 
the reasons that we thought we had all learnt. I wish the British Empire realty 
stood lor those principles of justice nod fair play and bureau brotherhood of which 
we dreamt a little while ago. There principle* and ideals are still them, and perhaps 
the next generation of Indians will Jive in a time when It ia sufficient to show 
that onr cause is jnst fur it to prevail. 1 am painfully driven to the conclusion 
that Mint time is still to come* In tbe meantime we cannot afford to lost the 

battl.* m Kenya or anywhere in the Empire. Bat if occasionally you bear from in*! 

advocacy of some measure that may seem to be of a combative character, be sore 
it t* not actnal fighting, for we have not the fighting strength. Wc are essentially 
non-violent. Bat saoh as we have, snob means as we have of ensuring oar eel'* 
respect, it is not only weakness, bat it is treason to our people, it is betrayal «f 
o*r children not to exereisv with due restraint, with doe submission to the Almighty 
who knows bow to judge the right from tbe wrong nod can pal! down tbe mighty 
from their seats, with due submission to Him, but with a clear consciousness that 
tn the prosecution of our own right, tbe exercise of lawful means, peaceful pressure, 
and constitutional power is not only rightful but doubtful. Tn that coneofousiass 
we have to fight our battles. 
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2c,FB». I9*4l LETTER TO THE VICEROY 

Appeal to the Viceroy* 

The following letter was addressed to the Viceroy by the 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, dated Bombay, the 29th 
February 1924. 

Your Excellency, 

The Imperial Indian Citizenship Association has refrained from 
addressing you hitherto during the critical months which we have recently 
been passing through with regard to Indians in Mast and South Africa, 
because, we did rot wish to make any request or statement that might 
lie either premature or embarrassing. But the extreme gravity of the 
situation which has now arisen compels us at last to approach you. 
For, as you are aware, the Indian residents, both in East and South 
Africa, inspite of their weakness, have been obliged to contemplate 
passive resistance against the accumulated wrongs which have been heaped 
upon them. Our heart goes out to them in their anxiety and suffering, 
for we know well from what wrongs they have suffered. 

SOUTH AFRICAN CITIZENSHIP. 

Wo are aware thet South Africa is a Self-Governing Dominion, 
but wo would urge that the constitutional position put forward with 
regard to Citizenship, in answer to General Smuts at the Imperial 
Conference, should bo fully and carefully examined. It. appears to us, 
as an Impel ini Indian Citizenship Association, essential to find out' what 
constitutes that citizenship, and whether the South African Union Parlia- 
ment has absolute, or only relative rights, of excluding from citizen- 
ship domiciled Indians or Africans who are equally subjects of His 
Majesty King George Y along with the British and the Dutch. You 

yourself and your predecessors, as Viceroys, have publicly declared that 
Indians must, hold a status under the Crown in no way inferior to 
that of any other of His Majesty’s subjects within the Mmpii-e. We 
would submit that the time has now come to test that declaration 
which you have publicly made, by an appeal to His Majesty’s Court of 
.Justice so that we may know exactly whore we stand. 

At the same time, the clearest possible wavnuiu should Ik; given 
to the South African Union Parliament, that if satisfaction cannot lie 

obtained through the processes of law for the clear wrong done to 
domiciled Indians, then as a last resort the implication of the Reciprocity 
Agreement ot IVH 7 (which has been accepted by General Smuts) will 
l*e thoroughly examined and explored. It should he definitely stated, 
that every action which may be constitutionally taken under that bind- 
ing Agreement will lie put into force from the Indian side unless the 
South African Union Parliament is prepared to recede from its present 
intolerable position. 

W« would i glint out to Your Kxcclleney that General Smuts’ blank 
refusal to accept either a conference or a diplomatic visit from India 
hi* he-' 1 1 premeditated, deliberate and final. This refusal his now been 
endorsed by General Hcrtzog and C’olonol Crosswell who represent the 

only two antics in the .South African .Parliament in opiKisition to 

General Smuts. The refusal of General Smuts has therefore lieepme .a 
material South African, Wrnto decision. Seeing that; all parties in India 
11 fe agreed on this issue wo ask Ypiu* Excellency, on l>ehnb of the 
united pooplo of India to voice a national Indian decision in return. 
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.-iv; With regard to the Kenya situation we Would re-affirm, ou-behalf 
W# lour Association, that the pronouncement of the g White Wept* 
regal'd to the Franchise and the Highlands are altogether uiieoeeptobie 
to ns. We would ask 4 you to make dear to the present Labour Gov- 
ernment in England the settled conviction of all parties an- -India m« 
tins matter, go that there may be no uncertainty left. We believe trap 
you would be fully, justified .■ in reporting that there will be no pqssi- 
biHty of a settled place for India within the British Empire until the 
Keny^i decisions on these two issues are scored. On the other hand, 
as an Association we are thankful that the Kenya White Paper decisively 
rejects; racial segregation at the very time that the South African Union 
Parliament is seeking to impose it by a “ Class Areas Hli/ 1 

We Would suggest that the time has come fur the Government of 
.India to ‘press .for die complete fulfilment in East Africa of all that is 
involved in this -rejection of racial segregation. We note with great 
satisfaction that the segregation proposals with regard to Kampala have 
now been countermanded. But we have not yet heard whether the old 
racial; segregation customs in Kampala itself, wbioh had moat seriously 
congested the resident Indian population, are still being enforced. These 
•old bad customs prevent Indians— even those living in accordance with 
aU modern sanitary requi rements — hem residing oh the move healthy 
ppper hill-side, although the ground there is so unoccupied that a goK- 
oourte for Europeans has been laid out upon it. The whole Indian 
community is crowded into a small unhealthy area at the bottom of 
the hill on tho edge of a malarial swamp. 


We would ask that Indiana may be allowed to purchase sites for 
houses an any part of the Kampala hfll*side ; so long os they comply 
with all municipal regulations. We would claim this both for health 
ano tomtaiyreaaons, affecting the European residents themselves, as 


well as* other tabesi For nothing can be tnore Unhealthy aiid insadb^ 
for the whofe township area than the present condition. 

We ‘hare taken Kampala as an example of what is needed to 
ckrrf Out fuQy the principle of the rejection of racial' segregation. . A.U 
that has been said About it would apply also to other township areas 
bbth in Uganda- and Kenya. ; 

" Under thesame generalpriociple, we would urge that stops tiiduM 
now be iakbn after due notice has been avCn tb prevent in toto^ 
racial dhioriiitii^^ tW gf»to ^Iway a Sbcanier 

services of Kenya aiH Ugtetl^ Thfogi had become so l^ ^ 
'respeot that at one time the whole of" me'' firvt-olgm ..laysfefy.-itopcmi- 
on board the & S. dement Hill was reserved excipsiyely forEuro- 


; and Indians who hid 
.#gmea; ! by notioe that ; 
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inexpensively and in oomfort on the State steamer. Thus the Indian 
trader was penalised commercially on account of his race. Yet the 
same Indian community pays taxes and customs duties whioh go towards 
the upkeep of these State steamers. 

Furthermore, we understand that at certain important Railway 
stations bungalows and waiting rooms have been reserved for European 

passengers and that Indians who have paid the same fare as the 

Europeans have been put to very great inconvenience. Yet the Railway 
is kept up by taxes and customs duties which are paid for by Indians 
os well as by Europeans. 

We would urge at the same time that representation should be 
made on behalf of the African passengers who suffer the same incon- 

veniences as the Indian passengers while paying heavy taxes. The 
present disgraceful state of the third-class carriages which are used by 
Indians and Africans alike should not be allowed to continue. 

In Nairobi, where the rickshaws are a common mode of convey- 
ance, an invidious racial distinction has been made. They are divided, 
under the Municipal Regulations, not into first ' and second class, but 
into European and Asiatic divisions. On the Railways also, the seoonrl 
class compartments are labelled "Asiatic’ and "European.’ AH such 
racial segregation should now be clearly abandoned. It needs no fresh 
legislation but simply instruction from the Colonial Office in accordance 
with the principle laid down in the White Paper. 

The Immigration Bill. 

With reference to the new Draft Immigration Bill for Kenya, it is 
our deliberate opinion that suoh a Bill is not required in the interest 
of the African natives, and also that it would be racially against the 
Indians when put into daily practice. We would point out that the 
Immigration Officers are certain to be Europeans, and that the Advisory 
Board of Three will have a majority of two Europeans against one 

Indian. In the present state of extreme racial tension in Kenya it 

would be obviously impossible for the people of India to have any 

confidence in such officials and in such a Board. We believe also that 
the * paramount interests of the natives ’ can be observed without re- 
course to such a measure of restricted Indian immigration ns the 

present draft Bill inevitably involves. 

With regaid to Uganda the Government s Own Economic Report of 
1920 gives an unmistakable verdict in favour of Indian immigration. 
If it be argued, on the other hanH, that the Economic Commission for 
whit is now called Kenya gave a hostile verdict against Indian immi- 
gration in 19 1 9, it must be remembered that the Colonial Office pub- 
licly in the House of Commons dissociated itself from the finding of 
that Commission on the Indian question. No Indian served on that 
Commission and no Indian was called to giye evidence. 

Mr. Andrews’ Report. 

The evidence on this “question has been very carefully collected 
and published in a Report made to this Association by Mr. C. F. 
Andrews who went out as our representative and spent most of his 
time in the study of the economic aspects of the subject. He came to 
the conclusion that the whole problem found a natural and automatic 
solution owing to the fact that no Indian artisan is abb to liv3 and 
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support a family in Last Africa on a scale of wages which is less 
than three times that which an African artisan requires. For this 
reason alone wherever an African artisan is available he is certain for 
economic reasons to bq employed. 

We would point out further, that since the publication of the 
White Paper, the odds against the Indian — where he might be likely 
to compete with the African— have been much more heavily weighted 
by the rise and progress of the ‘ European and African Trades ' 
OrgarhaHon’ which, under European management aid supported by 
European funds and European public opinion, avowedly and openly 
attempts to turn out of employment every Indian whom it can reach 
m.d to substitute an Afiican or a European. Things have gone so far 
that in the absence of a sufficient number of skilled African aitisans 
the Association has sent over and impoited them from the Seychelles 
in Older to oust the Indian. The figures shown reveal the fact that in 
a period of four months about 600 Indians were turned out of em- 
ployment. In addition to this there has been a Very serious boycott of 
Indian stores, which must in the end injure materially other Indians in 
Konya as well, The immigration figures already show a decline in the 
Indian population compared with earlier years. While the European 
population in Kenya is increasing at a very rapid rate, the Indian 
population during the last six years has either remained stationary or 
else actually declined. In these circumstances an Immigration Restriction 
Rill, which can only seriously affect the Indians, bear an obviously racial 
character. Thercfoie, at such a time of hostile White aggression against 
Indians in Kenya, any further attempt on the part of the Kenya Gov- 
ernment (which is dominated by European interests) to restrict Indians 
still further appears to us to be not in accord with the principles of 
the Kenya White Paper which upholds impartial treatment between the 
races. Our contention is that the African native interests are already 
sufficiently safeguarded and that the progress of the Afriean native would 
be seriously imperilled if the number of Indians in East Africa were 
still further diminished. We would point out to the undoubted fact that 
the great cotton belt in North Uganda and the Soudan province is 
being opened up with such success chiefly owing to the intrepid advance 
of Indian traders into malarial districts where no European could penetrate. 
The Indian is still doing pioneer work in establishing among African 
1 atives, who are emerging from .savagery, the conditions of trade ardjbarter. 

We are thankful to note that the Government of India are satisfied 
that they have received from the Colonial Office a definite promise that 
the Draft Bill will be held up until the Committee . sent from India 

has time to discuss it with the Colonial Office itself. We trust that 

there will be no mistake or misurderstanding on this point. 

British Guiana Deputation 

With regai d to the British Guyana Deputation we are strongly, 
opposed to any scheme of recruiting Im. fan labour for the Colonies, 
so long as the conditions which made the Kenya wrong possible continue 
to. exist. We would, in conclusion, refer to the scar dal of the F^i 
Poll-tax, which has been adversely coir merited on by many leading 
Europeans including the Rev. R. Piper of I^antoka. We would urge its . 

immediate cancelling on the ground that it is an altogether iniquitous to* 
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Early Hiator> 

The way in which insults and humiliations have come more and 
more to be showered on the heads of the Indian Settlers in Kenya in 
recent years will be found chronicled in previous issues of the Indian 
Annual XrQisUr. On the question of the Highlands and Segregation, 
the climax was reached in July last when the. Imperial Government 
was compelled to yield to the threat of an armed rebellion by the Kenya 
Whites and issued the infamous White Paper. And at the last Imperial 
Conference, when Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru proposed a Committee of Enquiry 
to go into the question of equality of status in the Colonies, the Duke of 
Devonshire, the then Colonial Secretary, made it clear that the Kenya Indian 
question was finally settled in that White Paper and could not be re-opened. 
At the time that th6 White Paper was issued there was persistent talk of 
tightening up the Immigration law, for the White Settlers knew that unless 
they forced through the Immigration restrictions before the Sapru Com- 
mittee sat and while their rebellious threat continued to take effect, they could 
i ot achieve their aim. The White Paper itself gave the cue to the Governor 
of Kenya, and he was aeked to take into his views, while framing the 
bill, not only conditions of Kenya but also those of the neighbouring 
territories of Uganda and Tanganayika. In April last when the Rt. 
Hor. Mr. Sastri was heading the Kenya Indian Delegation to England, 
he said at an informal conference with the Imperial Indian Citizenship 
Association that however much they might compromise in other matters, they 
could not yield at all on the question of immigration. Ihe right of 
unrestricted immigration from India to Kenya v as vital not only to the 
Indian settlers who have mado the Colony their home, but also to India ill 
asseiting her right to equal status in all parts of the Empire. Even the Govern- 
ment of India professed at the time when the White Paper was issued 
that at least the immigration question was not 'lost, and that before that 
question was raised the Govt, would take proper precautions beforehand. 
But all to no avail. 

In the month of, October last the Kenya Government passed the 
Customs Tariff Act whereby the Indian trade was hard hit. The duties 
011 rations and unbleached piece-goods which used to go from India and 
formed the main business of the Indians were phenomenally increased while 
duties on artioles of luxury were reduced. Even the commodities of daily 
use by the Natives and Indians were greatly taxed. 

On November 23rd, 1923 the Kenya Official Gazette published the 
Bill to consolidate and regulate immigration and employment in the Colony. 
At the top of the Bill a note was appended stating that the bill was 
published subject to the approval of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, but it was long known that formal consent of the Colonial 
oflBoe had already been scoured. The Uganda Government followed in 
the trail and published the Identity Card Bill with almost the same object, 
J«moly, to isolate the Indian settlers first, and then conveniently to reduce 
toem to helotry. It was also understood. that the Uganda and Tanganayika 
Governments were going to pass similar measure as soon as the Kenya Immi~' 
**stidn bill became law. The full text of the Bill is given below. 
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The Kenya Immigration Bill 

Tbo jt thwwg i t mi th i Ml oatbl ad 4 Am Mmbbb IiCmIS* 

fy '^iJiSm^SaSSfTSm TnUttm- 

WHEREAS it B dedlmfrte It pnecMe for <hc ^noe, food order tad development 
of the Colony and for Ike porpooat of roteo^g mad presenting unemployment 

mad whereto U do the doty of the Oowsmbi to enffgaard the mteref of 
the Africa i baM«ss of the Colony and to fir e their pragmas end the mrintt—rif 
itptovtneat of their Materiel welfare, 

And whereto it If c hoired fatty to Element the aoUej declared in the -nr 
rondo oi ptseenttd by Bit Majesty** Oo sernment to PsiUasmat relating to ladhoiia 
Kenya nod doted the Mid day of loir in the year of oar Lord IMS, 

le it thasStas enoatad by the G so et—c of the Colony of Kenya with the 
Adrian and ooanot of the Lagtstatim Goanefl thereof 

L Tbia Ordinance may he cited na «The Immigrants Begnlation and Employ* 
oacnt Ordinance, 1028.' 

t. In tbia Ordltanoa the fallowing Earn ohaH hate the impcetive meanings 
hereby aligned to them, tnlwaa the cnodeat vtherwtoe req uit e s “Colony* ahail mean 
the Colony nod fmsiottrmr of Kenya. ’Immigration and Employamot Offioer’ shall 
Mean a frtnntfl at an AmEan t imm%taties and Eapfoyasent Officer appelated 
for the parps a m dih ddhaon ; ^ 

for thentallJMSn 11 

S. Thio Oodtnaaoa ohatt not apply to : 

(a) The often end cnai of Hit Msjmlyte Eavy or of the fleet of any friendly 
oonor. fbl Ann n tcWher of Hio Majeotw'e Military foroee. 

(c) Any pcnon dhly accredited to the Colony by or coder the authority of the 
Imperial or any other Government- 

(d) Any peseta, the tape* ef a foreign Power having treaty righta within 
the Dominions of the flokmu of Eaaaifaar, who h not a prohibited immigrant under 
aaotiea ft ef this Ordtnaaw and wha io po n awed of a guarantee in (he foim get ont in 
•ehednle A of thio Osdtanee signed by the Local Ooaaniar representative of tnch power. 

(e) The wife and any child appearing to on Immigration and Employment 
Officer to bo under the nge of silicon, of a person not being n prohibited immi- 
grant, provided they am not themselves prohibited immigrants under sub-clauses (b), 
(e), (d), (e). <f), or (g) ef sab ae cti o n (1) of aeotion 6 of this Ordinance, and 
provided farther that any idiot or insane person or any person who is other wire 
physically affieted may, in case be or a poison accompanying him or some f iber 
person give secnrlty to the oatisf action of the Immigvntion and Employment Officer 
for his permanent lopport in the Colony or for his removal tberelorm whenever re- 
qniasd by the Goveraor-tn-Coaiieil, ha permitted to enter the Colony, (f) Any person 
who shall satisfy an Immigration and Employment Officer that he Las been formtily 
domiciled in the Colony or has been resident therein for a total period of not less 
than flvn years and that he docs not come within tbs meaning of tnb-dsuies 
(h), (e), (d), (-), (I), or Cf) of aab-teetioa (1) of stetson 6 of this Ordinance. 

4. Any person desinim to enter the Colony stall, feiese being allowed to do 
•o, appear before an Emigration and Employment Offiosr who shall after toch 
examination as he may consider B e came r y, inform inch person and. the matter ot 
the vernal, If any, which has conveyed him to the Colony whether be is a pro- 
hibited Emigrant or not. Provided that if toch person withholds or conceals from 
epefl officer any fact or information which would bring tnch person within any of 
Iht clamei of the prohibited immigrants defined in motion 6 of this Ordinance, he 
shall be dusted to ham contravened the Ordinance. Provided further that when 
n pet^g® enters the Colony from adjoining territory « from Arabia, the Beeident 
or District CemmWoner or the Officer discharging the datiee of a Betulent or Dietrict 
CoaunteoMr at the place of entry, ahail ten all the powers vested In nn Immi- 
gration and Employment Officer tader that Ordinance. . 

Iten aa Emigrant it permitted to shier the Colony he tLall he given a 
mtffatets by the lmmtemtioa and Employment Officer. 

fl. (1) The immigration Into the Colony by tad or ten is prohibited of •»/ 
per so n, hereinafter called n. “prohibited immigrant*, being or appearing to be of 
..M the st omas deflned in any of the fallowing cosh 
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(a) Any pt** wllhoBt visible mmm of support or any person who ii likely 
to Ini nr — a fpw or a public oharg*. (b) Any Mint or Imam person. 

^traS ii r ° n §< lg drt <>g 1,001 0 toMhoowo or a daegefam* contagious disease or 

lf0i, (d) Any pemon who, not having a free pardon, hat bma ooavlaUd fa any 
country oner than the Colony of mnrder or any off -oca f »r which a eentenoe of 
imprisonment has bsrfa pasted for any term, and who by ream of the eireamstaneee 
eo nneeted therewith le deemed to be an nndeeirabie immigrant, bnt this provision 
•ball not apply ti oflenoee of a political character not involving moral tnrpitnde 

(f) Any proetitnte, and any person living or receiving ot who may have lived 
on or received any part of the proceeds of the prostitution of others. 

(0 Any person deemed -by an Immigration and Employment Officer to be an 
andesirahle Immigrant in eonaeqnenoe of the information or advtoe received from 
any Secretary of State or Colonial Minister, or through offloial or diplomatic channels 
or any* Minister of a Foreign Country, or from any other trusted source. 

(g) Any person who has bsen ordered to leave the Colony. 

(S) Any person aggrieved at the decision of an Immigration and Employment 
Offloer to elassify him as a prohibited Immigrant under sab-section (1) of this seotion 
may aopeal tfom snob deotsion to the Governor-in-counoii provided that the deter- 
mi nation of aoeh appeal shall in no way limit or restriot the powers conferred by seetiona 
7, 18 and 19 of this Ordinanee. 

6. There shall be established a Department of the Government to be known- 
m •' The Immigration and Bmploynsent Department," 

7. Any person convicted by any court, within a period of five years from the 
date of entering the Colony, of mnrder or an offenee involving moral tnrpitnde for 
whit b the eoart bas power to impose imprisonment shall be liable to be dealt with 
as a prohibited immigrant, and the Governor may, if be thinks tit, make an order 
requiring snob person So leave the Colony within a time flxtd by the order, and. 
then after to remain cot of the Colony. 

r & Any Intending immigrant who bas not baen granted permission to enter the 
Colony may ba detained In ench place end under snob terms and conditions as the 
Governordn-Oouneil may by rule prescribe. 

9. (I) There shall bp established in Nairobi an Imm'grutlon and Bmployment 
Board which shall instruct the Immigration and Viaployment Offloer wit!} regard to 
economic reqnireescnto of the Colr ny. 

(t) Bash Immigration and Kmptiyment Board shall be constituted of sneb 
persons as Urn Governor may appoint and shall Inelnde 

(a) The Chief Native Commissioner or other (Acer of (he Native Affairs Depart 
meat representing the interests of the African natives of the. Colony, (b) A European, 
who shnll be n member oF the Breen live Cornell or of the Legislative Conned, 
(c) A representative of the Indian eommnnity. ... 

10. The Immigration and Bmployment Department shall collect and record all 
information and report* as to labour requirements ot the Colony. 

11. Any, person in the Ooion#9lpsmhg to bring into the Colony a person to 
work as eletk, salesman, artisan Either employee from outside the Colony shall 
Arst satisfy the Immigration and ^Employment Offloer that be cannot obtain in the 
Colony an employee suitable lor. the work and the Immigration and Bmployment 
Offloer to so satisfied that the requirements as laid down by the Board will be met 
fitll issue n certificate nod on the prodaation of snob certificate shall estmpt the immigrant 
— ed therein ‘frees the operations of olanee (a) of ieetloa ft (1) of this Ordinance. 

lft. (1) An Immigrant, who arrives In the Colony without a certificate as provided 
to in the last proceeding seotion and* who to unable to satisfy the Immigration 
and Bmployment Offloer that be to entitled to enter the Colony under section a 
01 Gist be to net a prohibited Immigrant gadef seettna ft of this Ordinanee shall 
not bs allowed to eater the Colony unless be - can satisfy the Immigration and 
■■Payment Offloer that he to n dertfabto Immigrant or unless he can prove to the 
tottofactiea of the Immigration rtd Employment Officer that he to attnied of 
topijjietl ot that hit services ate n«ceseavy for the eoonomlo reqnlremenu of the Colony. 

(ft) If the Immigrant alleges tbai he to assured of employment the a legation 
■JJJrt be corroborated by the prospective employer, ••«», if be bee not already 
"•toed a eertifleate prescribed Seotion Tl mast satisfy the Immigration, and 
“ptoymOut Offieer of the matters prescribed by that fieoticn and take oat n oertlfi- 
JS* m required by fieetloa 11 and tbe Immigrant shall not bs allowed to eater the 
Hi the absence af eneh corroboration and certificate. 
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18. (1) When nn Intending immigrant nos other wise entitled to eater the Odooj in* 
forma the I. A E. Offioer that it ia hie intention to oarry on anj train, bndneaa or ooeapa- 
-Sion (other than the praetiee of a learned profession in whioh he is properly qualified) he 
shall give each information to the officer as he may require and the offioer shall eatiefy him* 
oelf that the requirements laid down by the Board will be met and that there is an opening 
for sneh trale, buemees or oooupation, and that u is in the internet of the African natives of 
the Colony that sneh trade, business or occupation should be undertaken by the intending 
immigrant and only on the officer being so satisfied shall snob immigrant be allowed to enter 
the Colony. (2) It the officer ia satisfied that there is no eneh opening or that the exereiae of 
eush trale basiuess or oooapation would be injurious tc the interests of the natives of the 
Colony, snob intending immigrant shall b3 regarded at a prohibited immigrant. Provided 
that if the intending immigtant under this Section proves to the satisfaction of the offioer by 
the production of the partnership deed or agreement that he is a partner in any existing 
trade, business or oooapation and if the offioer is satisfied that the partiealar partnership, 
trade, business or oconpntion is of good repute and if the intending immigrant is not 
otherwise n prohibited immigrant, inch immigrant may be allowed to enter the Colony. 

11. If any person who had entered the Colony to serve under n oontrnot providing that 
the eert ant shall leave the Colony at its conclusion, tails to leave the Colony after quitting 
the said set vice, be may be treated as if he were a prohibited immigrant. 

15. (1) Any employer who hat engaged servants under each n oontrnot at is mentioned 
in the preceding Section and who shall refute or negleot to oarry out the provisiona of snub 
oontrnot in regard to the passage of snob servants shall be deemed to have committed an 
offence and shall be punishable on conviotion with a fine not exceeding £500 or imprison- 
ment of either description for a term not exoeeding twelve monthe or to both snoh fine ami 
imprisonment. (2) Any person inducing another to enter the Colony nnder a contract oft 
employment shall be liable to all the expense of deportation of the employee should he bj or 
become a prohibited immigrant, notwithstanding anything to the oontrary In the contract 
between the parties to the said oontract. (3) Any person indnoing another to enter the 
Colony nnder a contract of employment, shall, before the arrival of the employee, lornieb a 
true copy of the contraot or of the oorreepondeaoe forming the oontrnot to the Principal 
Immigration and Employment Offioer. 

16. Any person applying for admission into the Colony may at the discretion of 
the I. A E. Officer be required to oomply with the following provisions:— 

(a) He shall before entering the Colony give security sufficient to indemnify the Govern- 
ment agninst the expenses likely to be incurred in sending him and bis family back to 
the port from which he sailed and against the expenses likely to be incurred in detaining 
him or his family (if any) pending the determination of whether or not he may ehtcr 
the Colony. Snoh seonrity shall at the option of the intending immigrant be:— 1 
(1) A cash deposit of a sum representing sneh expenses as aforesaid as may be determined 
by the I. A B. Officer, or, (ii) A bind whioh need not be nnder seal with snoh sureties as 
Ahall satisfy the I. A E. Offioer in snoh sum ns may have been determined as aforesaid. 

(b) He shall thereupon be permitted to enter the Colony, and shall, if required by 
the LAE. Offioer within one week thereafter, satisfy snoh officer, by such proof as inch 
-officer may. consider necessary m the circumstances of each particular case, that he is 
not a prohibited immigrant, (c) if be shall not satisfy tnch offioer as aforesaid he shall 
be deported as soon as possible thereafter and returned to his port of embarkation. The cost 
of ftfch deportation shall he defrayed out of the amt ant deposited by him or secured by 
bond as afore* aid. If a bond has been given the amount oi the bond shall be forfeited to the 
'Government atd may be reoovered by suit in the Court of a Magistrate of the First Class. 
Any balance of money remaining over after sneh odists of rej atriatton and detention have 
been defrayed, shall be paid to the person -who made the cash deposit, or ip the case of each 
-costs being paid ont ’of the proceeds of a t or f el fed bond the balance shall be paid into the 
court in which the bond was forfeited and the court ahull distribute the said balance 
among the persons from whom the amount of the bond was reoovered in proportion to 
tbs amount reoovered from eneh of such persons, (d) If he shall so satisfy sneh (flef 
as aforesaid he shall be permitted to remain in the Colony. («*) if be shall be so permitted 
to remain in tbe Oolotoy as aforesaid sneh ifficer shall retain the amonnt deposited by him 
as aforesaid for a period not exceeding one year from the date of sneh deposit. (I) Motwftb 
standing anything contained In sub-section (d), hereof, be may be deported in the manner 
prescribed in sub-seotlon (c) hereof, if within a period of three yea’s from the date ol bis 
entering the Colony be ihsil be shown to boa prohibited immigrant as aforesaid. Serb 
deportation shall be ordered by a Magistrate empowered to. hold a subordinate Conrt ol the 
Jfhet Ciits. In case of any person entering tits Colony nnder this Btction no liafelity si 
A&tacp to the owners of the vessel in whioh be may have arrived fit any port of tbe Colony.* 
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17.. An f Pelioeottiar or I. k B offi*r(or, it the Immigrant attempt* to enter the 
Cal >07 from aiy a 1 jo l o mg territory or from Arabia, the District or Rmident Commiationof 
within whole JnrieJiotion the pUoo of entry it) ahall subject to the provisions hereinafter 
contained prevent any prohibited immigrant from entering the CoUny by. land or sea. 

18 . Any prohibited immigrant miking hie way into or bring found within the Colony 
•hall be deemed to have eontravoned thie Ordinance. Any person convicted under this 
Section may be deported and ahall in addition bj liable to suffer imprieonment of either 
description for a period not exceeding eix months. Provided that such imprieonment shall 
cease if and when arrangements are made for the deportation of the offender from the 
Colony. Provided further that if sash immigrant does not prove to the satisfaction of the 
liagistrate that he entered the Colony with the permisson of an Officer he ahall be deported. 

19. (1) No person who oomea within the definition of a prohibited immigrant ahall be 
released from the operation of this Ordiance or allowed to be or remain in the Colony merely 
because he has not been notified not to land or because he may have been allowed to land 
through oversight or through want of knowledge that be was a prohibited immigrant. ( 2 ) 
Proof adduced within three years to the satisfaction of the Governor-in-Council alter any 
person has entered the Colony that he is one. of any of the Classes whose entry is prohibited 
shall be sufficient evidence that snob person was a prohib ted immigrant and such person 
shall be liable then to ba dealt with as a prohibited immigrant. 

20. If there shall bj reasonable cause to suspect that auy person has contravened thie 
Ordinance, anl if in order to prevent justice from b?ing defeated it is necessary to arrest such 
person immediately, it shall be lawful for any Immigration and Employment Officer or 
Police Officer to arrest such person forthwith without having a warrant for that purpose, 
and he shall be required to bring such person before a Magistrate as soon as may be, or 
should the vessel, from which such person has lauded bj on the point of departure, then, 
unless such person ehall demand to bj taken before a Magistrate, he may be handed over to 
the custody of the master of the vessel who shall b) obliged to receive and keep him on board. 

21. The Governor may authorise the Principal I. & E. Officer to make a contract with 
the master, owners, or agent of any vessel for the conveyance of any prohibited immigrant 
found in the Colony to a port in or near to such immigrant’s country of birth and any such 
immigrant with his personal effects may ba placed by police officer on board each vessel. 

22. Any Immigration anl Employment Officer shall for the purpose of this Ordinance 
ba empowered to biard as often as may bs necessary alt vessels entering inward at any port 
of the Colony in the performance of his duties under this Ordinance. 


23 (t) The Master of a vessel arriving in any port of the Colony shall upon being 
thereto requested by an I. & E. Officer at such port furnish to him a list in duplicate signed 
by himself of all passengers and other persons on board snch vessel at the time of his arrival 
in the Colony n>t forming a portion of the regu'ar crew of such vessel. (2) The owner or 
agent of a vessel leaving any p>tc in the Col my shall upon bjing thereto requested by 
Officer at such port furnish to him a list iu duplicate signed by himself of a’l passengers 
and other persons so Laving in aui nos forming a portion of the regular crew of such vessel. 

24. The Master of a vessel shall if required thereto prior to his departure from port, 
produce his articles and muster his crew and if it bs found that any person named in tha 
article who in the opinion of an l Sc E. Offiser wouli bs a prohibited immigrant is not then 
present, such person shall be deemed to have entered the Colony contrary to this Ordinance 
but the master and agents of sn sh vessel, provided they have ma ie proper provision, to prevent 
desertion, shall mt bj responsible for any contrtfvention of the provisions of this section. 

25. Should the master of a vessel charge any member of his crew or stow-away or extra- 
hgmd before a court with a crime or offence committed at some time prior to the arrival of 
or daring the stay of such vessel in port, the Magistrate may at the request of an Immigra- 
tion and Employment Offl :er and on representation by such officer that the accnsed it a 
prohibited immigrant, iu awarding punishment, order that, on expiry of the sentence or on 
the sooner readiness ot such vessel to proceed to sea the prisoner bo taken from jail and 
conducted in custody abroad suoh vessel for conveyance away from the Colony. Any 
person contemplated by this section brought before a Magistrate and discharged shall by 
order of the Magistrate have to bj immediately conveyed back to such vessel. An order 
shall not bj made under this section in any case in which the Magistrate deems the crime 
of offenee proper for trial in His Majesty’s Supreme Court of Kenya. 

26, Whenever it shall bs deemed necessary for the effective carrying out of hie Ordinance 
to regulate intercourse from the shore with any vessel in a port having on board any proni- 
b;ted immigrant, the principal Immigration and Employment officer may take *0011 steps 
with the approval of the Governor ai may appear proper on that behalf. 

27. The Master and owner of any vetsel from which a prohibited 
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mj oe lauded or may load shall be liable Jointly and severally to a penalty 
not exceeding £ 160 add not ten than £60 m asspeot of eaeh taoh prohibited 
(Migrant landed or who nay land and inch vessel may be tefosed a olsaianoo 
outwards ant.l auy penalty incnrred has been paid and nntil provision has. bAa 
mads by the' master to the satisfaction of the Principal Immigration and Employ* 
moot Officer for the conveyance oat of the Colony of taoh prohibited immigrant who 
may have been so landed, and sneh vessel may be made attachable by a decree of 
ffojlfajesty's Supreme Opart of Kenya in satisfaction of penalty imposed und£ this 

The word “Cltaraapb* as used in the Ordinance includes all the documents 
ordinarily issued by the Commissioner of Customs to a vessel about to leave the 
port, Including the document known as the Bill of Health. 

28. Any person being a prohibited immigrant within the meaning of this 
Ordinance may apply to an immigration .and Employment Offioer tor a pass to 
enter the Colony lor a temporary visit or for the purpose of embarking at a poit 
in the Colony lor some other country. Such passes shall be known as ‘•Visiting’* 
and “Embarkation passes,” respectively, and shall be in the form prescribed by me 
roles made under the Ordinance. 

28. The applicant shall attend before an Immigration and Employment Officer 
and shall auswer all anch questions as sucU offijer may pot for the purpose of 
deciding whether a pass ought to be graited and shall deposit with each officer : 

(a) Pur a visiting pass the sum of £16 with an additional sum of £16 where the 
pass includes tue wile and children of the applicant; 

(b) For an embarkation pass the sum of £16 for each adult and £10 lor 
each child. 

the . word •‘child 1 ' as used in this and the succeeding sections, means a persou 
appearing to snob Office to be under the age of sixteen years. 

HU. Except in the case of a person accompanied by his" wife and ohildr u a 
separate pass shall bj required for each person seeking to enter the Colony fur the 
purpose of a visit or for embarking. 

81. No persun shall be entitled as of right to obtain a visiting pass or an 
embarkation pass, and au Immigration and Employment Officer appointed to Issue 
passes shall have tbe discretion to grant or retnse any such pass, subject, however, 
to auy direction wfaicn may be given him by tue Principal Immigrate u and 
Employment Officer or by the Governor. 

82. A visiting pass shall be sufficient authority lor the person or persons named 
therein to enter tbe Colony and to remain there daring the period stated in sucb 
pass. Sneh period ordinarily shall not exceed twenty-one days $ but any inimigia- 
tion and Employment Officer appointed nuder the Ordinance may for sufficient 
reason appearing, extend the period from time to time by an endorsement on suen 
pass. No extension shall be made for more thau fourteen days at a time, and no 
sach pass shall he extended beyond six weeks from the date thereof except with the 
oonsent of the Governor. 

88. The money deposited fur a visiting pass shall be returned to the depositor 
upon the pass-holder qniting the Colony within the time named in suoh pass or any 
extension thereof. 

84. An embarkation pass shall be, sufficient authority for the person or persons 
named therein to enter the Colony and ti proceed with alt reasonable speed to the 
port spee ded therein for the purpose of embarking by the first available opportunity 
tor the destination stated in inch pats. 

86. An embarkation pass shall not be extended save by the Principal Immi- 
gration and Employment Offioer for snffioient cause to him appearing, 

86. The money deposited for an embarkation pass shall be at once applied on 
the application of the person to whom it was granted and to. far as the snm shall 
suffice for the purpose of obtaining a passage for the person or persons named iu 
sneh pass to the specified place of destination. Any balance of the money deposited 
•hall be returned to the depositor opon bis embarkation or may in tbe discretion ot 
the Immigration nod Employment Offioer be exici.*iod in any other necessary or 
proper manner as desired by the depositor. 

87. Any person being a prohibited immigrant within the meaning of tbe Ordinance 
who shall enter the Colony in pursuance of a visiting pais or au embarkation pass, 
who shall remain at the Colony be j and tbe time allowed by sneh pass, or allow any 
/randotait one to be made of it, shall be deemed to have eontravened tb-s Ordinance 
and shall upon conviction suffer forfeiture of tbe amount deposited by him and may 
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b: (eateOMd U ratht imprUoomdot ot «Ubei dauitptlon lot . p«t l>d ait 
•Untatht. FwrUad that sash imptiaoaaMt thatt eean and when the arraamnaoS 
are made for tbe deportation of each person from the Colon y. 

38. The pew in appearing to no Immigration nod Smpliyment Officer under thie 
Ordinance to be over the age of sixteen yen?* shall b j regarded at an a inlt for the purpose 
Of this Ordinance. 

39. Any person who shall by falls declaration obtain either for himself or for 
another person, either or bnh of whim, bung act entitled thereto, any certificate or 
document intended to eeonre the entry into the Colony of any 'person in breach of 
the Provisions of thie Ordinance and any person who may fraudulently me any 
snob certificate or other document shall be guilty ot a contravention of thie Ordinance. 

40. The following shall be contraventions of thie Ordinance;— 

(a) Assisting any prohibited immigrant to enter the Colony, or knowingly 
being a party to the introdnotion ot any person ot the elate (o) of Seotion 6 
hereof, (b) Aiding or abetting a prohibited immigrant or any other person in any 
contravention of this Ordinance or ot any Rules for the time being published 
hereunder, (c) Resitting or obstructing directly or indirectly any Immigration and 
Employment Officer in the exeontion of his duty, (d) Wilfully disobeying or die* 
regarding any obligation imposed by or any lawful order made under this Ordiaanoe 
or the Rales for the time bring published hereunder. 

41. Every person guilty of a contravention of this Ordinance or of any Rale 

for the time being published hereunder shall, where n> penalty is expressly imposed, 

be liable to a fine nit exceeding £76 or to imprisonment of other desorption for 

a period not exceeding six mnstbs or he mty.bs sentenced to both such fine and 
imprisonment. He may be farther required to pay all oats of maintenance and charges 
for repatriation incurred by the Q ivernmeut on account of himself or of any person 
unlawfully brought into the Colony by him. 

42. Any penalty incurred by the maiter of a vessel shall bs paid before snob 

vessel's clearance is granted. Notice in writing by the Immigration and Employment 
Officer te the Commissioner of Customs of any claim against the matter, owners 
or agents of each vessel for a penalty shall be a snffirient authority to him to 
refuse each vessel's clearance until in eh order is withdrawn or eet aside by tbs 

> Jer of a Court. Such a notice to the Port Captain or Port Officer shall be 

authority to him to refuse to take each vessel or allow it to go outside the port 
t) any outer anchorage. When inch notioa is given such Immigration and Employ- 
ment Officer shall with all speed inform the principal Immigration and Employment 
officer and take all each steps a» may be necessary in order that proceedings in 
respect of the contravention may be constituted without loss of time. 

43. Tos enforcement of any money penalty may be either by oriminal prose- 
cution or by civil action at the instance of an Im nigration and Employment 
0 .filer. All contraventions of this Ordinance or of the Raise for the timi being 
published hereunder for which no special punishment it awarded or (or which no 
greater punishment than a penalty ot £150 or imprisonment of either description is 
imposed, shall bo cognisable in any subordinate Court ol the first olass which may 
in respect of any each contravention impose a penalty or punishment up to 
tbe limits. Bach imprisonment may in any criminal prosecution bo awarded 
^ ther ab 30 lately or in dcfailt of tbe payment or a penalty. Notwithstaniing the 
iiregcing provision any sab ordinate Court of the first clan having jnriediotioa at 
*iy port where a vessel is detained nndar authority of hts Ordinance shall have 
jurisdiction of any civil salt wherein a penalty not exceeding £750 is claimed from 
the master or owners or agents of anoh vessel. 

fl. An appeal shall lie to the do vernor-in- Council from any deoition of the 
Immigration anl Enploymsnt Officer, or person authorised to aot as inch. 

*5. Contravention of Seotione 16, 17, 19, 23, 24 and 42 ahall be offences cognisable 
<o the police. 

46. The Ordinance mentioned in sohednle B of this Ordinance are herewith 
repealed. 

47. The Governor may from time to time with the sanetion of the Secretary 
0f j . lte Rules for the better oarrying oat of the provisions of this Ordinance, 

■ ® xin 8 fees to be paid for aoy services rendered in respect of the provisions 
of this Ordinance. 

48. Until other provisions is made in that behalf all Role* male under the 
immigration Restriction Ordinance. 1906. or any amendments thereof shall be deemed 
to he and shall have the delect of RcgnUtioas male unier this Ordinance. 
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The Indian Agitation 

With tbo publication of tho Bill protests began to pour in from 
every corner of the country. The Indians protested violently, as the 
bill was clearly directed against them, while many White settlers protested, 
against the restrictions imposed upon employers to engage clerks etc. 
One White (tattlers’ paper even went so far as to ask tho authorities 
to close the door of tho Colony to Indians outright. The Mombasa 
Indian Merchants' Chamber sent a strong representation to tho Govern- 
ment protesting against the attempt made to testrict and ultimately 
prohibit the entry of Indian trading interests. The Mombasa Indians at 
a mass meeting held on December 6th last declared that the safeguard- 
ing of the African Natives’ interest. was only a guise to stamp out the 
Indian settleis and cabled to the Govt, of India to appioach the Colonial 
Office to stop the introduction of the measure. The Indian papers of 
Kenya, the “Daily Advoi riser” and the “Democrat”, wrote strong articles 
against the bill and exposed tho hollowness of the pretensions of the 
Whites to safeguard Native interests. The general feeling of the Indians 
mn very high. The Executive Committee of the local Indian Congress 
asked tho Indian members of the Kenya Executive Council and the 
legislature to icsign foithwith and cabled to India for help. It asked 
the National Congress, to soi:d over some- leaders in India to preside 
over and hold the East. Africa Indian Congress at Mombasa and direct 
tho form of effective protest that should be made undor the circumstances. 

The East Africa Indian Congress 

Accor ditigly Mrs. Naidu and Mr. Benarsidas Chaturvcdi from the 
National Congress and Mr. »S. G. Vaze of the Servants of India went 
over to Mombasa in January last. The East African Congress was 
held under tho presidency of Mrs. Naidu (the piooeediugs are given in 
detail in tho following pages), and unbounded enthusiasm prevailed. 

After tho Presidential Address membeisof the Subjects Committee were 
elected. On tho 20th Jan. the Congress commenced its sittings at 8-30 a. in. 
when tho i.oircontroversial resolutions were passed and the sittings ad- 
journed til 2-30 p. m. when the most important resolutions were taken 
up. The first was about the rejection of the policy of the .Imperial 
Cabinet as oinhedied in the White Paper of tho 25th July 1923 giving 
an inferior status to Indians. This resolution was ably moved by Mr. 
A. J. Dcwji and was seconded by Mr. B. X. Amintani and was passed 
unanimously ; soon afterwards tho Immigration Resolution was moved arid 
seconded and unanimously passed wherein profound indignation was ex- 
piesscd against the proposed Bill and determination to resist the 
said measure to tho utmost. The most important resolution which was 
moved by Mr. B: S. Vnnr.a, cx-Member of the Kenya Executive and 
Legislative Council, aid seconded ly Mr. Shams-ud-Deem ex-member of 
the Kenya l egislative Council, aid suppoited by Mr. D. B Pesai. 
Kenya's delegate to India, demanded in mediate recall of the Governor. 
Next came the resolution which created tho greatest sensation. The re* 
solution was as regards the non-payment of the Non-Native Poll Tax. 

It was proposed by Mr. A. J. Pewii, sccoi.ded by Mr V. A. *K. JecvnHJjj 1 ' 
aid passed with an overwhelming majority. On tho last day of tkj 
Congress a ladies’ meeting was convened and the Saiojini Congress N ,; 
was stinted for flic pun>ose of nromimndu. 



FIFTH SESSION OF THE 

The East Africa Indian Congress 

mombasa— January ibtb, 7004 . 

The East African Indian Congress opened at 2 o'clock on Saturday 
the 19th instant, at Mombasa. Mrs. Naidu arrived at about 2-30 p. m. 
and took her, seat on a raised platform along with the members of 
the Committee. 

Mr. AHMED JAMAL, Chairman of the Reception Committee, opened 
the Congress by welcoming Mrs. Naidu on behalf of the Committee 
and the. Indian citizens of Mombasa. 

An address of welcome was presented to Mrs. Naidu by the Secretary 
of the E. A. Indian Association on behalf of the Indians resident there, in 
the course of whioh it said : — 

“The Kenya Indian question is exercising the mind of every think- 
ing man and it is a matter of satisfaction to us that . all the political 
parties in India are unanimous in condemning in the most positive and 
emphatic manner the Cabinet decision, which is in direct contravention 
of all pledges held out. That India is one on this point is demon' 
strated by your presence in our midst, and which is indicative of the 
feeling of the stubborn resolution of India to vindicate the honour of 
her sons. Your presence, dear Madam, will act as a fillip to our 
disheartened minds. 

“We evince towards you, dear Madam, as a patriot, our deep 
gratitude in coming out to us, as the President-elect, tender our dutiful 
respects, and, as a sister, our cordial regards ; and we look to you to 
pilot us through the maze of doubts and difficulties that confront ua 
which your sage advice and ripe experience places you in a position 
to give and direct.” 

The Chairman's Address 

Mr. JAMAL then addressed the Congress os follows : — 

Shrimati Sarojini Naidu, brother delegates, ladies and gentlemen: — 

On behalf of the Reoeption Committee and the Indian citizens of 
Mombasa, I have great pleasure in welcoming you at this, the fifth 
Session of the East Afrioa Indian National Congress. Since the Congress 
last met many things have happened, which have greatly disturbed' the 
minds of our countrymen, both here as well as in India. 

Acting upon the advice of the Government of India, the Congress 
decided to send four Indian members on the Kenya Legislative Council 
and one on the Executive Council pending the final decision of the 
Kenya Indian question. Experience has proved the futility of suoh 
small representation in face of a heavy European majority. When Sir 
Robert Coryndon assumed charge of the administration of this Colony 
it was expected that wise counsel will prevail but tlie final decision of 
the British Cabinet, the influence of the Kenya White Settlers and the 
Kenya Government as evidenced . by their recent pionouncemcnt 
through His Excellency the Governor of Kenya in that notorious White 
Paper has shattered all hopes of an equitable treatment. 

40 
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The* White Settlers seem to lead the Government by the nose, 
load Dehunere and Major Grogan* and others have been at great pains 
to belittle Indian pioneering and Indian enterprise in this country but 
happily history supports our claim to equal, if not to superior, treat- 
ment : but, genriemen ( We are only asking for equal and not preferen- 
tial treatment Perhaps some of you have read Major F. B. Pearce’s 
book “ Zanzibar, the Island Metropolis of Eastern Africa”; Major Pearce 
•was British Resident at Zansibar until recently and his book is an 
-authority on Zanzibar and the East Coast of Africa. 

In Chapter 17, says Major Pearce : — 

“Hindustan has had a very lengthy association with the east coast 
*of Africa. We ki.ow that ns early as .the first oeutury of the Christian 
pra, Indian ships brought merchandise from the ports of Gqjarat to the 
-trade emporia on the shores of the Gulf of Arabia. The cargoes of 
these ships savoured of Indian wheat, rice, ghee, cocoanut oil, cotton goods 
and sugar; in fact the same commodities which every British' Indian 
steamer sailing from Bombay carries to Zanzibar and East Africa ports 

At the present rime r aiid it is hard to believe that in the ancient trading 

stations on the Azanian Coast, and in the island of Monouthias the 

middleman was not the Indian merchant who is such a familiar figure 

in modern Zanzibar. 

“Foui teen hundreds years later, we find Vasco de Gama and his 
■Chroniclers making frequent allusions to the Hindu traders they found 
•established at every port along the East Coast oft Africa. Curiously 
•enough the Poituguese mistook them for Christians, and they were 
•confirmed in this belief by the attitude of oeitain Banyas who visited 
■de Gamas flagBbip, and who, according to the Poituguese, made reference 
lib the statue of the Madonna and the Infant Jesus on the poop. It 
'Wfll be reawmbered that it was a native of Gujarat named Cana who 
ptietsd Vasoo de Gama from Malindi across the Indian Ocean to Calicut. 

-- CRERAR pointed out that the Government of India and the 

Secretary of State were desirous of obtaining the views of the Legis- 
jature at as early a date as possible. It might be necessary for the 
secretary of State to take decisions on matters of urgency. The Secre- 
State and the Government of India were of opinion that, 
whatever measures of relief recommended by the Commission might be 
sanctioned, they should have effect as recommended by the 
C omm iss io n from xst April. 1024. 

‘The Community. with the largest mum** of members is. the Ismailia 
Khqjss whose spiritual leader is that well-known personage the Aga Khan, 
or, to give him his real style and address, His Highness Sir Sultan 
Mahomed Sha Aga Khan, G.C.S.I.” 

This is the latest compilation, as far as we know, written by my 
European on 'East Coast of Africa* With all respects 'to Miyor Pearco 
■the majority- of the European writers of the present day have a particular 
prejudice iu pll that relates or pertains to Asia in general and to India ip 
partioular. . Major Pearce's book was published in September I91W. Sir 
Henry Stanley, the great African traveller and explorer, writing iu the 
liter half of the eighteenth oeutury in his book;; M ’through the Dark 
ftmtinent” writes, “ Zanzibar possesses its ' millionaires also, and one of 
the richest merchants in the town is Tarya Topan, a self-made man of 
Hindustan, singularly honest and just, a devout Moslem vet liberal in his 
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ideas, a sharp business-man yet charitable. I made Taiya*s acq uaintance 
in 1871 and the righteous manner in which he then dealt with me cause 
me now to proceed to him again for the same purpose as formerly, vis. 
to sell my doth, cottons and Kauiki* at reasonable price* and accept my 
bill on Mr. Joseph M. Levy of the J haily Telegraph.** 

The Indian Community has suffered a serious and irreparaMe loss 
by the death of Seth Abdul Rasool Allidiiur Visram M.B.E. on the 16th 
(lay of September 1928. Ihe welfaie of his countrymen iWrled much 
of his energy and wealth, his charities in round figures come to the colossal 
amount of seventy lakhs of rupees. At all times approachable, a friendly 
welcome and a kind smile greeted all who sought him. His penonal 
services and purse were ever ready to ameliorate suffering and promote 
the good of mankind. May Gcd give rest and peace unto his soul. 

Notwithstanding our indisputable rights as citizens o( the mighty 
British Empire, we are under every disadvantage regardless of pur culture, 
our wealth, and our intellectual advancement. 

I should now proceed to enumerate some of the principal disalslitie* 
we are under: 

Trials by jury : — This right although recognised l>y the Right 
Honourable the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the local government 
ha? yet taken no steps to give effect thereto. 

Highlands : — The closing of the Highlands to Ii.diai s on the thin 
ground of “ administrative convenience ’* or “ suitable for European* *’ on 
account of climate is indefensible, and constitutes a serious check to the 
improvement of the colony. It is a curious anomaly that while an Indiau 
shall not own land in the Highlai ds Wuuse of “ administrative convenience’’ 
nothing may prevent a European from acquiring lai d in the coastal area. 
Many European plantations exist in the coastal areas and I have not heard 
that Europeans suffer on account of the climate nor by the proximity to- 
ol* contact with Eastern people, line is at a loss then to understand how 
this “ Dog in the Manger policy can be defended. In the White Pa\«er a 
niggardly grant of a barren arid waste is offered “by way of experiment’' 
for Indian development. Prolmbly not a single application has ever lwen 
made by any European and it is unlikely that any Indian would l*e stupid 
enough to spend his energy and capital thereon. 

Hospitals : — Government hospitals exist for Europeans and hospitals 
exist for Natives but no facilities have been provided for the Indians, 
although Indians contribute in taxes colossal sums annually. The Indian 
Association in reply to a letter on the subject was informed by the Colonial 
Secretary very naively that Indians must make their own arrangement to 
provide hospitals for themselves, as fund* did not permit the Government 
ju;dei taking to furnish a hospital for Indians. 

Fire*arms:— It is a veiy curious apathy % that the Government should 
deny the Indians possessing fire-anus ; even a revolver for his self-protection 
is denied him, although his environments may require the possession of 
firearms to be absolutely necessary. Europeans may own a magazine-full. 

Education : — f l lie Government spends something like £24 for * 
European child and only JLI for an li.dian child. There are. lacard&ug 
schools at convenient centres for European children organised and equipped 
A4S any first rate school in England, while Indian school* — and these are 
Mnmbiisa and Nail obi only -are greatly neglected. 
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Segregation :-Th# While Paper ostensibly does away with segregation 
in town-ship erne only, but at a matter of fact lor all intents and 
purposes ft is in full force and effect, lor instanoe, in the Highlands ; reserva- 
tion exclusively for White settlers and insertion of covenants in the 
various leases all over the country expressly exclude Indiana 

Railway Disabilities The Railway administration also in practice 
observes the principles of segregation by labelling the compartments “ lor 
Europeans only ” “ior non-Europeans only” and, “for Asiatics only.*’ In case 
of m rush when space : .is taxed to its last capacity an Indian has the option 
of either to break bis journey or to proceed in an uncomfortable crowded 
•eariiage, whereas a single European might occupy a whole carriage ami 
no notice is taken of it even. Neither in refreshment rooms nor in the 
waiting rooms are Indians allowed. 

Immigration Bill.: — I regret to state that the Kenya Government has 
thought fit to legislate against Immigration by introducing a new Bill 
uuderthe pretence of protecting the natives of this country. You have 
doubtless heard, read and talked about the provisions of the said curious 
piece of legislation— the Immigration Bill— the crudest perhaps that was 
ever destined to be placed in the Statute Books of the British Empire. 
The terms of the Bill leave no doubt that the total elimination of Itidi.u.s 
from the Colony is the ultimate goal The present immigration laws are 
«jUitc sufficient for the objects for whioh they are enacted. 

White settlers have nowhere been able to prove that an undesirable 
class of Indians has found a refuge in this Colony. Indeed, it is a positive 
fact that many European ULdefrimbles have been repatiiated at Governments 
'expense aid I make hold to say that not a single Indian has ever been re- 
patriated. The proposed Immigration Bill would seem to be a fore- 
runner of the final extinction or a death-knell of Indian enterprise, 
and is sure to operate adversely upon this country. East Africa— from 
the coast to the lake— on the testimony of hij.h medical authority is 
unfit for European colonisation. 

Similar legislation is, I understand, shortly to be enacted in the 
Uganda Protectorate and possibly in the Tanganayika Territory. There 
are several ordinances such as the Game Ordinance, the Ostrich Ordi- 
nance and the Mining Ordinance and the Ciown Lauds Ordinance 
which do not give Indians a chance to take a share in the develop- 
ment of the country, however keen ar.d anxious they may be to do so. 

Legislative and Executive Councils Although the population of 
Indiana in Kenya is approximately three times more than that of 
Europeans in general and the Britisheis in particular, and although the 
Ipdian community is paying much more to the government in taxation 
than the European British subjects, the local government acting as . the 
ontrpaw in die hands of the conservative White Settlers, ppssed the 
Legislative Council Ordinance of l¥lo giving adult auffrage to all 
European British subjects*- a hat.dful iu comparison to the Kenya 
populace-aud deprived the Indians of their just rights. Last year the 
Secretary of State for die Colonies in his despatch gave us a ray of 
hope that the Indians would be given franchise on a Common Boll, 
hut when European White Settlers threatened violence and armed rebel* 
Son if the country was not preserved White, ai.d it Common Roll 

given to lichens, the pledges did not materialise. Indians were 
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ti in iliatod and their faith in the British sens* of justice shatter >d to 
pieces when they heattl of the unjust and content :«ti Me Kenya Indiavi 
Decision. 

To add insult to humiliation and divide our own camp, the Govern- 
ment pwstfl and published very recently the rulos of the legislative 

Council Ordinance wherein, to deluge and misguide the Indian com- 
munity, adult suffrage has been given but I must boldly say to those 

concerned that the Gove mini it has he3n misdirected and tho Indian 
Community of Konya is determined not to hear the insult offered to 
them in that notorious White Paper, and I am right in saying that 
until such time a* the said isilicy is revised in justification of Indian 
claims, the Indian community will not tike any part in the Legisla- 
tures of this country. Indians in this country do not want crumbs 
of bread but they want their just rights. It. is not a question of 
favour or generosity that the Indians aro offered that imaginary adure 
suffrage, but the Government is playing a game in which I am sure 
they will never succeed. With regard to tho Kxccutivo Counoil, tho 
( 1 , dim community hud accepted one seat thereon on the understanding 
that proper justice will be done and no differential treatment will lie 

shown to the Communities residing in this country under the Common 

King of lfi» Majesty the King, but as usual the Indians were treated 
by tho Imrcaucratic Government of Konya oven worse than step-child run 
1 localise blood is always thicker than water. 

Trade Licenses : — 1 must not forget the Mercantile Commu- 
nity of Kenya as well. They have played a no small part in the 
development and advancement of this country. They have even elevat- 
ed tho Natives of this country and taught thorn the principles and 
advantages of trade and further it is this class only which plays an 
intermediary part in this country. The Government, with a view to 
harrnss and min the Indian Mercantile Community, passed iu the year 
1919 the Trading Licensing Ordinance wherein a heavy trading licens- 
ing fee was fixed and several clauses detrimental to the Indian trnde 
wore inserted therein. 

I must draw your attention to the fact that in the Nairobi Muni- 
cipality Indians have been refused adequate representation although 
they pay in taxes more than any other community. Hoads and sauitaiy 
arrangement* in their locality are neglected awl t»o regard is given to their 
other necessities. 

Native Interest*}:—* Nothing can bo more arrogant or untrue than 
thut White Settlers should arbitrarily arrogate to themselves the title 
of Trustees and Protectors of Natives. So far as we all know every- 
thing is done ior the White Settlors' own benefit by exploiting ^ the 
unsophisticated and ignorant natives in whose mind the fear of the White 
man has been instilled by the lash or lethal weapoftis. One has only to 
upon the Konya Law Books to find ample testimony to bear out this 
view. 

1 aidics and gentlemen, I shall only exercise your patience for a very 
*hort time. First of all I must thank you for hearing me so attentively 
* ,Kl patiently. The i>oints 1 have touched here will be proisibly explained 
10 you more ably by ottr illustrious Presklent-elect than I could ever hope 

dream to do. Ufc us, brethren and sisters, get to work m right 
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earnest and not content ourselves with speech-making or materially wonted 
resolutions earned unanimously by a majority. The fact that our President- 
elect is a lady should* Iks an inspiration to you as to what determination 
and self-sacrifice can do. Lodios and gentlemen, there is nothing on the 
face of this earth that is imp<W14e of achievement if uudorUken with a 
spirit of determination and unity. 

f Julies and Gentlemen, we are Indians. Diversity of religious should 
not imi*eril your duty towards our country : put aside all differences and 
prejudice* and work with a will. 

One word Mont 1 maHude India has staited the lx> 3 *eofct movement 
of British Empire Goods in right earnest after the humilating Kenya 
Indian 1 tecision aim! 1 think it is the duty of the Kenya Indians to join hai.ri* 
with them and get the Kenya Indian Decision ravened at the earliest 
jNMsihle opt«tttuiiity ami that we should make up our minds not to rest 
until the Kenya Indian Decision is all right. 

I again welcome you all to Mombasa and request you to forgive our 
shortcomings in arrangements and accommodation and concentrate your 
energies on ouc point, via, to devise means of attaining the equality of 
status and preserve our self-reaped and honour of our dear Mother. Before 
I sit down 1 shall conclude by renting the billowing quotation from 
.fthakespeare 

I do love. 

My country's good with a respect more tender. 

More holy and profonml than mine own life. 

Mr. TAIB ALI then proposed Mrs. Naidu (or the Pveautent- 
chip of the Congress and in doing so said:— 
f The name of Mrs. Naidu has been proposed for the presidentship 
of dhat promises to lie the most momentous session of the East Africa 
Indian National Congress. ljidios and Gontlemen, the distinguished lady 
whose name 1 urn pnqiositig for the presidentship is too well-known for 
me to moutioii her. Without exaggeration, if I were to describe, even 
brio tty, the great services which she has rendered to tho Indian Nation it 
w ould take volumes. I Julies ai d Gentlemen, the very fact that Mm. Naidu 
has travelled from India all the way to this couutry to preside over 
tho fleliberatioiis of this assembly, and also the fact that she has left 
her dour daughter, 1 am sorry to say, iii a very dangerous condition, 
should convince yota that she has closely at heart theearoa and destinies 
of her fellow-countrymen residing abroad. Gentlemen, her presenoe 
here with us should also prove to its that our fellow-countrymen in India 
are following with the closest attention all the political doings which are 
going mi in this oountry. Gentlemen, I take it as a proof of thoir 
sincere desire to help us that they have sent to us Mrs. Naidu, who 
is one of the most distinguished jiolitieal workers. Gontlemen, [ have 
iki doubt that she will acquire during her short visit to this country 
very valuable and precise information of whit we are suffering from 
and she will place that information More our foUow-countiymen in 
India -they have idroudy started the campaign there to assist us: at 
least I liolieve they are doing their best to obtain information as to 
our grieyaiieea. Tho re is no doubt that Mrs. Naidu will acquaint all 
the leader* in India of the terrible plight in which we are lieina 
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placed iu this oounfcry. Gentlemen, the service which I believe she is 
*bout to render to us will be small to that which she has rendered 
to our Motherland. I will, therefore, not waste your time any further, 
sol have the greatest pleasure in proposing her name and 1 feel sure 
that you will adopt that name as President unanimously. 

Mr.’ Hussain Sulenvin Virjco then addressed the meeting in Gujarati. 
Mr. Suleman Viijee then congratulated Mrs. S. Xaidn on behalf of 
the Indian community and presented her with a Gold Medal. 

The following telegrams were then read out.— 

From tki Hon, Mr, 8. &a$tri ; — 

“Wish success Ckmgross, take united bold unyielding stand hut no 
provocative measures or language, Mahatma progress quite satisfactory/* 
“Don’t send your representatives to the Municipal and Legislative 
Councils of Kenya/ 1 

From A . Jiwanjte, London 

“Congratulations to members on opening Congress. Trust complete 
success. Unity only can bring aliout success/’ 

Fnm Hussein Alitliti l'i*raw % Khandullt : — “Wish you all success.” 


The Presidential Address. 

Mrs. Naidu then entered the pulpit and delivered an extempore 
address as follows: — 

Friends, — Being a very unconventional speaker, you will observe that 
contrary to all the accepted rules of Congress and Conferences 1 hold 
no printed paper in my bands — not even a single note to guide my 
mind or my intelligence to deal adequately and effectively with those 
grievances and problems ihat are peculiar to the East African Indian 
Colony. 1 do not know whether 1 should apologize for not following the 
conventional procedure 01 having the primed page, so that you m*y 
rustle page alter page to the convenience of the reporters who, alas, in 
every country, in England and all over lodia have a g tevance against 
me, because they say 1 speak too fast, and my words are not words 
of journalism. 

1 have to thank you with all the strength and feivour of my hratt 
for the honour you Lave done me in inviting me to preside over this 
most critical and epoch-making session oi the East Afiican Indian National 
Congre s. 1 am aware that there aie many distinguished compatriots of 
mine who could have done you greater service and who have a vaster 
experience ot political life and with riper wisdom who could have directed 
your welfare and aspiration to a successful issue. 

1 am. awaie that there are many very irresponsible men in yonr 
country who regard a mere woman from India as an irresponsible 
firebrand. To each his own interpretation of what is bis responsibility 
and what is a stake. A stake in the country is not to be measured 
by a foot-rule, is not to be measured with staves, it is not the po is es 
won of wide acres, it is not the mastership of great trade concerns. 
The teal stake in this country is the honour and self-respect of the 
Indian nation, wh.ch is challenged to-day. There is not in ths length 
ond breadth of the inhabited globe a Single Indian of whom it 

be eaid he has no stake in that country* Every man, rich or 
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poor, illiterate or otherwise, goes out to that country as an Ambassador 
and a custodian of his country's interests. 

T am standing to-day lor the first time in my life on the soil of 
Africa, but none the less 1 dare any man of any nation to challenge 
my statement that I stand on the traditional Colony of the Indian 
people. What makes" tradition, what makes policy, what gives rights? 
What brings duty, what impose* responsibility? It i< the historic con- 
nection of race with another, of one country with another, and the 
longer the connection the deeper the interest, the more the responsib*- 
tity and the more indisputable the claim, it does not take a very 
learned student to realize that naturally and inevitably East Africa is 
one of the earliest legitimate colonial territories of the Indian Nat on, 
going so far back, as I learn Irons the. Chairman's speech, to the first 
Century of the Christian Era, going back so far as even hundreds of 
years before that. East Africa is, therefore, the legitimate Colony of 
the surplus of the great Ii.dian nation: whether they went forth to 
colonize these uoknown lands from an economical point of view or to 
satisfy their desires for venture, to give vent to the great energy which 
lies dormant to-day in the Indian nation, but which is now rising up 
in a living stream to surge forward and flood tbe World. I stand, 
therefore, to-day before you as an Indian speaker on Indian soil, — 5 oil 
that your forefathers have dug,— cities that your forefathers have built 
in a land which your ancestors gave to the citizens of the country- 
citizens by the right of heredity, citizens by the right of tradition, 
citizens by the tight of the patriotic love which has been nuttured, 
fostered, and developed by the sweat of tbe brow and the blood of 
the heart, of the pioneers excited from India, so that Indian interests 
may grow greater. You are the descendants of those pioneers, you are 
tbe children of those great exiles, you are tbe custodians of the great 
tradition left by those adventurers who have made in the past tbe 
histories of the World. 

Do you realize that not only are you tbe Ambassadors of India 
across the seas, but you are the rightful inheritors of this great legacy 
your forefathers left, and yet in the land built by your blood, where 
the graves of your forefathers lie, where men and women of every 
caste. Parsers and Christians, have raised their temples and mosques, 
and with one voice, though different in religion, are williog to worship 
the same God, here comes a later generation of settlers and for whose 
convenience and welfare your fathers have worked and they dare to 
challenge your right to possess the soil of this land, the soil over which 
the ashes and bone) of your fathers are strewn. We must know the 
interpretation of that most omnipotent, that most iniquitous challenge 
to your civilization known as the Immigration Bill, whose clauses are 
not merely an insulh to India but are a betrayal of English idea of 
justice, oi the English who claim to be the inheritors of justice and 
freedom. 

It is not for me, coming across the seas so many thousands of 
mile** so far away from the actual spot of your grievances, to lay 
down a hard and fast programme. To come to those suffering the 
grievances which are so old and yet so vital, suffering in every fibre 
and burning with the insults and with indignation* and not knowing 
the difficulties and disadvantages of the situation, it would, as I say* be 
presumption on my part to lay down for your guidance any programme 
without knowing fitst hand the local conditions, the meagrenets of your 
conditions, your strength, your capacity* your preparedness for certain 
courses of action. Those details those programmes* those particular 
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polWar that#— t be embodied i* yuor actions ire .lor yon to consfifo* 
and ^ with «/ wide experience of Indian doings, my wide experience 
of. Imperial doings. end my knowledge of the Englishmen who are betray* 
ing England, and my knowledge of the Indian who is tine to India* f 
can 'help yon to arrive at* some decision, yon. will, with one united 
service and ever unyielding, throw back challenge -after- challenge, insult 
alter insult, and ultimately by your moral courage receive your just 
demands. 1 shall be rewarded for the little sacrifice 1 have made by 
leaving my little child who is dying, because the needs of the children 
of our Nation are greater than the need* of one child. 

In the Chairman's speech to-day we have in bold, plain, biting 
language the severest indictment of the administration of the Colony, 
which no rhetoric, no oratory, no epithets and adjectives could have 
better and more boldly d enunciated against the Government of the 
White nation in its attitude towards those who are older children of rile 
soil. It has been a most heart-breaking chapter in that volume of 
iniquity by England which prides itself on its Imperial Administration. 
Point after point is quoted — Law Courts, Hospitals. Licenses, Educational 
facilities, and Segregation— the separation of the White man, the Brown- 
man who had the complexion ot their Christ, whom they crucified, and 
lastly the immigration Ordinance. When 1 read this 1 asked myself : 
when those 14 Barons at the time of King John made him rign the; 
Magna Cbarta— ‘ that great charter of liberty of the English Nation— did 
they dream of the days to come when the descendants of those English- 
men wonld go abroad and stamp on every right of liberty that King- 
John had to pass at the incidence, of his Barops. When 1 think: 
of the great poets, politicians and philosophers of Eft eland, when 
1 think of the sacrifices of the youth ol England in France and 
Flanders, and when 1 think of the blood of man which has been shril for. 
the causes of liberty and justice, 1 ask .myself : does death alone give* 
equality between races: i* there no justice, no equality, in life? As to* 
Indians, you are outcasts, you carry the brand of inferiority on your 
brows ; you are the unclean political outcasts of the Empire. Friends, in 
India, whereas .you know for the last few years there have beeb internal 
dissensions merely on details of political policy, this question of Kenya,, 
this insult to Kenya, this challenge to India, this betrayal of the inviolable 
right of man, white, brown or black, has brought political forces on to 
one common platform throughout the length and breadth of India- 
rich man, poor man, Hindu and Mussalman, Christian and Parsee, etc., 
have all come together on one common platform to denounce the cowardly 
statesmen of England. I know the tactics of Whitehall. ' 1 have a verv 
wide personal acquaintance not only with Whitehall, but with the meu 
and Ministers of Whitehall, i have friends among them. I have enemies 
among them. 1 have dined with them and denounced them on p’atforms. 
They have denounced me. Their rule of India is complete. When 1 
hear of that wonderful camouflage document known as * f The White 
Paper ” 1 think : what an irony of language that so black a document 
should be called a " White Paper *? Whilst it seeks to consider, without 
any apparent injustice to Indians, its guardianship as beneficiaries of 
the natives of Africa, it strikes the death-blow not to India, for it will 
not die, but to the Empire, that is built on iniquity. Believe me, 1 have 
read that White Paper very carefully; but find that in every clause it 
•ecks to whittle away » he rights of Indians. But for every inch of the 
Indians* rights that is betrayed, a whole acre of Imperial policy is 
betrayed. Do not be afraid of that White Paper. Do not be afraid 
“ e rhetoric of the While people in their House of Commons, 
neither when they speak of the inequality of Indians, nor when they 
41 
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•peak ;of tbaold d?ilizata of India. They want us to itcangfe' the now 
ideals of India. 1 do not believe their promisee. Men and women oi 
Kenya, bow are you going to solve your own problem ? Yon are the 
pioneers, you are the ambassadors, you are the soldiers of the new ideala. 
How are yon, with your new vision, your new outlook on life, your near 


experience, your new existence in a century that you have helped to 
^develop, how are yon going to defend your rights ? Do not say to me 
*' We look to India to help us/* India cannot help you, India must 
help herself first. She has herself been broken up for centuries by her 
own internal differences. She is weak. She has to consolidate her own 


affairs with her numerous castes and races and fight the enemy within her 
own gates. She can send you a living message, but ambassadors, soldier* 
•exiles and pioneers, you must work out your own destiny by dint of your 
own wisdom, the force of your own determination and unity of the Indian 
races which will make the ludian Nation indomitable. That is your 
own affair. 


Take the White Paper, your commnnal franchise— do you want this ? 
No. In this Colony 'you are not Hindus and Mussulmans wanting the 
protection of minorities. Our interests are different. You are an Indian 
Nation— an indivisible unit— you cannot be separated into water-ti^bt 
compartments. You must all be on terms of equality and that 
is the only course that a self-respecting nation can follow in one 
country. You do not want preferential treatment ; you do not want 
protection, you do not care if i«& a common electoral role you do not 
.get a feingle representative, but you do not want to be shut out 
from that test of equality ; you do not want to shirk the battle 
for equal terms. Better not have a representative at all : better stanc’ 
out ; but do not accept a thing that will brand you once and for ever 
as inferiors of a race with whom yon must live on terms of equality. 
Segregation ? There is no power in this land that can dare to offer us 
this insult of segregation, if you one and all say, we will not have 
segregation. Reservation of the Highlands ? 1 have never heard of any- 

thing more inept in statesmanship than this arrogant, cowardly and 
selfish attitude of the White man, who will not light on equal terms 
with Indians and Africans against the elements. He cannot stand the 
climate at the lower altitudes. Look at those glad and bright-eyed 
children of ours here, they can* stand the climate, why should not the 
European, who * is so glib at asserting his morale, his officialdom, his 
intellect over us— why is he not able to stand with you, dying genera- 
tion after generation with malaria and disease in your own country ; 
why can he not battle the climate with you ? Why should he have 
preference ? He has come, he says, to be the trustee of the Black races 
— to be their custodians. We have heard of that trusteeship, we have 
heard about those custodians and their guardianship which they tell you 
about in this dark Afrigpn Continent. We are here for the trusteeship 
of India — India with its civilization, it-* tradition, with its millions and 
millions of men and Women, who have given their martyrs to the cause 
of modern civilization. They speak of the African native as if be were 
not even a human being, and they speak of the inferiority of the Indian 
for whom they must hold the guardianship, so profitable and lucrative, 
the land which they take away from India an exile and outcast. But 
1 say, let India fight her own battle. You, in this new country, fight 
your own battles and win. The most pressing of yonr grievances, the 
most outrageous of your grievances arc the twin questions of the 
reservation of the Highlands and the abominable and iniquitous Immigra- 
tion Bill. The reservation of the Highlands in reality, in actual daily 
Hie, does not materially affect the Indian, who does not care perhaps to 
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live in the colder climate to which be is not accustomed : but it makes 
no difference. It is the principle of equality for which you are fighting. 
It may be that you do not wish to possess one little plot of land in 
the Highlands, but not one needle's point shall be denied to yon 
because of racial discrimination and prejudice. You must buy land in 
the Highlands, and if you have not the money you must borrow it from 
your countrymen but, at all cost, buy land and live side side with the 
White settlers. That is the only effective means. I believe iu resol ure 
determination that finds in immediate action succour that is tangible 
and indisputable ; but I do want a tangible and visible import of your 
united determination that the principles of discrimination and racial 
prejudice shall not apply to the children ot the soil. 

Now in regard to the Immigration Ordinance, 1 do not know in what 
fashion, in what actual detail you will choose to combat this immigration 
question ; but believe me, if you must shed the last drop of your blood 
in the vindication of your rights to free citizenship and to free ingress 
into this country, you must be prepared to shed that last drop of blood. 

1 do not believe in physical force— many of you may not agree with me — 
but 1 do not believe in that invincible quality of moral courage and 
determination and tbe sacrifice of patience. 1 hate this so called patience 
of the Indian. You will be startled, but 1 repeat it, that dreadful, resigned, 
fatalistic patience that acquiesces in every wrong, is the ruin of the 
Asiatic races. You must be proud : yOu must have that pride that will 
not brook even one sentence or expression of the shadow oi an insult to 
your manhood and your race You must not brook for one single 
instant the ghost of a suggestion of inferiority, coming no matter from 
what source, whether it be in your trade, in any ran* or profession of 
life. Friends, stand up like men , do not bend your heads but look 
with pride and defy the scowl that meets you wherever you go. 1 was 
heart-broken on the ship on which 1 travelled, in my comfortable quar- 
ters on the upper deck where I sat with English men and women so 
civil, so polite to me, because they dare not be otherwise to peoplo 
like me But when 1 went into the bowels of the ship, when I went into 
those subterranean dungeons r-the revelation come upon me: that desperate 
patience of the As : atic that makes him an exile. Do you think that 
any single White man — no matter how poor— would have consented to 
travel in those dungeons, under the feet of the 1st and 2nd class 
passengers and those White women delicately bprn, but too poor to pay 
the big money required for their passages ? There were men and women 
with little children, Goanese, Chinese, Indians herded like rats in tbe 
bowels of that ship— men , and women who aie pioneers of a new country* 
whose blood and sweat makes it possible ior tbe White settlers to live 
in comfort in his land. 

1 have not come to you to-day with any cut-and-dried policy but 
it might be that before the end of the Congress 1 and the local 
leaders will be able to collaborate in the production oi a definite 
scheme. 

The Indiana of Africa were the true guardians of African interests 
and the future oi the world lay with Africa. The Indians with one 
«*ed voice most give answer to the Government. They mn»t say that, 
although in natural history rivers do not flow backwards, they would make 
* ii* Ver °* Government decision flow backwards. (Cheers.) The 
ta-doy was looking for a new doctrine but, as always, it wonld be 
w ho would send a new light into the universe. Let my hearers 

for ever the hatred that is being bred between man and man in this 
Omntffnlcountry by a magnanimous pardon of those who, instead of being 
taeir brothers, would make slaves of them. (Loud & prolonged applause,)- 
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Resolutions 

The folio* tag an inoo| tbt important resolutions pasted by the Congveaa.— 

Kenya Indian Policy. 

This Congrna n cords its emphatic protest Against and deep indignation at the 
Cabinet decision embodied in the White Paper of the 26th July, li>28, because it 
definitely aligns an inferior Mat uk to Indians in Kenya, and aims at White domi- 
nation and iKijMtual subjugation of Indians*. This Congress is fui.y convinced that 
tic tJ rials ot ubeJIion aiul difict action held cut by ite local White settlers and 
iui'mcily umirngid by the local Government las pi ii.ci pally influenced this decision. 
Tiis (oigiisH btduvts that the claim of tiurtctslip of Native interests is a mere 
imtri.ee to <!i wive the vorld and the real object of the authors is the furtherance 
of the* iiiurnds of the European sett-lei s to the exclusion of -those of the Indians, 
ai d therefore unhesitatingly rejicts the above policy. 

Immigration Bill. 

This Coi.gros n cords its piofound indignation at the proposed Immigration Bill 
which under the thin ditguiVc of piotccrfon of the interests of African natives 
nnlly aims at the exclusion of the Indian immigrants from this Colony and ex- 
presses its dt t enn iuation to resist this iniquitous ‘measure to the utmost. 

It EC ALL OF GOVERNOR, 

This Congms is convinced that the attitude, adopted by H. E. Kir Robert 
Coiyudou, Governor of Kenya, during the couibc of negotiations and eonti overt i.s 
It ailing to ti e Cabiiut dtcision of 26th July 1923, was not only unfair and paitial, 
but was deliberately calculated to promote and further the interests of the European 
seitlers to the detriment of the Indian community of this Colony as he was conniving 
at and indirtetiy eneoitiugii g the threats of violence and open rebellion by the 
White settlers. For iluse muons, this Congress considers that Kir Robert Coiyndon 
is not a tit and pi ope r pen on to hold the rc sponsible office of a Governor and 
therefore demands his immediate call. 

The Poll-tax. 

In view of the unjust amt iniquitous Kenya Indian decision of the 26th July ; 
1A2B, this Congress resolves that as a protest against the main decision, payment of 
|iol!-tax Viy Indians in Kenya excepting Government servants should' be suspended as 
a first, step until the mollification of the said decision. 

Fikk-abms. 

This Congress n -affirms the resolution passed by it at its fourth sessions pre- 
dating against the attitude of the Government in refusing licenses to Indians to 
possets suitable fire-arms aiul place* on ' record the fact that the local Government 
had dclilieratfly disregarded this legitimate demand of the Indian community. 

Prison Diet fob Indian Prisoners. 

The CoiigH ss ri tolves that the Government be again requested to make substan- 
tial improve mint in the diet, clothing and lousing accommodation of Indian 
prisoners in His Majesty’s prisons in -the Fast African Territory, the present trent- 
imut- as regards food and clothing etc. meted out to Indians • being inferior to that 
txteiulul to natives of Kou^i Africa. 

Degrees of Indian Universities. 

This Congress is strongly of opinion that the Government of Eastern Africa 
ai ould recognise Kohlers of Degrees from Indian Universities in respect of the Legal, 
.Mrdlcal, Engineer Jr g, and other professions and that t.lic holders of the degrees be 
permitted to practise in the East African territories. 

Trial Ry Jury. 

This Coign hk expi esses dissatisfaction at the altitude of the Government of 
Eastern Africa in riganl to the question of trial by Jmy of Indians aiul urges the 
Government to at once extend that fight to Indians, 

Education. 

This Congress most indignantly protests against the discriminating and niggardly 
policy of the local Government of Kenya towage's the important question of Edu- 
cation of Indian, children in the past, and respectfully requests the Government to 
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increase tbs Indian tote with a ‘ view to establishing schools in all important 
Indian centre* and providing facilities for hostel accommodation therein. In view 
cf the fhot that no provision whatever exists for the education of Indian children 
in Uganda* and Tanganyika, this Congress rc comm t mis to the respective Governments 
to take immediate steps to. remedy this deplorable state of affairs. 

Trade Licenses. 

This Congress urges on- the Government of Kenya the immediate repeal of the 
Trading Licensing Ordinance 1919, the abolition of which has been recommended 
by the Bowring Committee. 

Administrative Abuses. 

This Congress is informed reliably that the various Administrative officers In- 
fluenced by anti-Indian proposals abuse their office and influence to stifle Indian 
trade in outlying districts of Eastern African Territories by giving preferential 
treatment to Europeans especially in the Colony of Kenya arid more particularly in 
Nyansa Province and Vai district and requests the immediate appointment of a 
commission composed of Europeans aiul Indians representing the interests of • Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, and Zanzibar to enquire into those grievances. 

Swadeshi. 

This ' Congress appreciates the gnat importance of improving the relation 
between Indians and Africans ami promoting ami. fostering trade .and comificroe 
between Africa and India and it therefore authorises the Executive' Committee to 
take necessary steps at an early tlate to carry out these purposes. 

Uganda. 

This Congress urges the Government of the Uganda’ Protectorate to grant the 
Indian community representation on the Legislative Councils and other public todiis- 
of the Protectorate proportionate to their numerical strength and verted interests. 

The Congress in the interests of the development of the Uganda Protectorate 
and the welfare of the indigenous populations strongly urges the Government to in- 
troduce and establish the Policy of Free Trade. 

Zanzibar. 

This Congress strongly protests against the idea of the contemplated East 
African Federation, in as much as the Zanzibar Protectorate is an almost autonomous 
Arab Sultanate, Tanganyika, a Mandated Territory, and Uganda, a Protectorate and 
more especially when the populations oi these territories are opposed to such 
federation. 

This Congress supports the opinion of H. M's British IndiAii subjects in the 
Zanzibar Protectorate, that the post of the High Commissioner for that Protectorate 
not having justified itBelf during the past so many years should be abolished and 
that the Bj fish Resident be made directly responsible to H. M's Secretaiy of State 
for the Colohies. 

This Congress urges H. M’s Govcrnmvnt to introduce liberal institutions in tlic 
Government of Zanzibar such as the expans ou of the present Protectorate Council 
to a Legislative Council, op elective principles and establish a Municipality with 
adequate Indian representation. 

Tanganyika. 

This Congress is of the opinion that the action of the Tanganyika Government 
In passing the Ordinances known as the Profits Tax, Trade Licensing, and Pedlar's 
Licensing Ordinances in face of the unanimous opposition of all the communities of 
Tanganyika Territory, expressed through the most determined ‘Hartal* lasting, nearly 
lor two months, is, to say, the least impolitic and unwise and requests tl»e said 
Government to Immediately repeal the said Ordinances as they work great hard- 

»nd oppression on the people. 

This Congress having reasons to believe that the economic and political interest 
“ Tanganyika are being subordinated to those of Kenya, resolves that the state* 
J the Tanganyika Territory as a whole under the mandate shall be kept un 
mtpnlted, and at fhe woe time strongly opposes the -suggestion made in* certain 
•JP*?** 1 to ike effect that Moobi and Arusha district* founded over for adminis- 
***** to the Government of Kenya. 

^ of the unduly- long delar in payment - of tigs pre-war and interim 

Uermw * enrrenoy notes held by the Tangnmykn Indians ami also of the claims 
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against the ex-enemy German Government and German subject* arising oat Of war 
•conditions, this Congress most urgently requests the Tanganyika Government to taka 
•early steps for expediting their payment, 

Conoxesb Funds 

In view of the extreme seriousness of the present political position of the Indiaus 
in East Africa and great urgency of funds to carry on the necessary political strug- 
gle, this Congress reso.ves that a fund should be started at once. The . Fuad, so 
raised shall be called “The Sarojini Congress Fund” and treated as a permanent 
Fund. Its - investment, management, and disbursements shall be entrusted to a 
comncitCce composed of:— 

]. Mr. Huseinbhai Huleman Virjee and Mr. N auhariaram for Nairobi. 

2. Abdulla Jailer Dewji and Haslian Jamal for Mombasa. 

g, Mahomed Kasam for xisumu. 

4. Mr. Nanji Ka'idas Mehta and C. P. Dalai for Uganda. 

6. Mr. Vusufali Ismalji Jivaujee and Trikanfdos Premji foT Zanzibar. 

tf. Mr. Vusufali A. Karimji Jivanji and Mr, Suleman Dahya for Tanganyika, 

Messrs. Vusufali A. Earimjee and Trikamdas Premji shall bj the Secretaries 
and Treasurers of the said fund, and an account be opened at a recognised bank 
.where the uninvested portion of the fund shall be kept. The corpus of the 6ai<l 
fund shall not be used except in cases of extreme emergency to be determined by 
a majority of the Committee. 

bhrimati Sarojini Naidu to be requested to kindly assist in the raising and 
collecting of this fund during her tour in East Africa and India 

Mahatma Gandhi. 

* This Congress has learnt with great relief and thankfulness that Mahatma 
Gandhi is making satisfactory progress after his veejnt serious illness aiul fervently 
prays, for his complete recovery ami his speedy restoration to liberty to guide the 
nation's struggle for freedom ami self-realisation. 

Thanks to Mb. Shabtbi, 

This Congress places on record its sense of gratitude and appreciation for the 
services rendered to the cause of Indians in Kenya by the Rt. Hou’ble Mr. Hrinivas 
Shastri ami liis delegation ami empowers the General Secretary to acknowledge 
on its behalf its appreciation of the services rendered by other friends in India ami 
England 

The KENYA DELEGATION. 

This Congress places on record ?ts deep sense of appreciation ami gratitude to 
the members of the Kenya ami Tanganyika delegations to England and India for 
their efforts ill the Indian cause. 
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Mn. NaiJu’i Concluding Speech 

In concluding the session, Mts. Naidu addressed the Congress in 
Hindi and said : — 

You must not let that Immigration Bill be passed lor a single 
moment. It is a measure introduced purely ior the behefit of the White 
setters and its motive is to oust the Indians, if the Cabinet consents 
to the Immigration Bill being passed, it will be the duty of the Indian 
leaders to charter ship upon ship and send immigrants week alter week 
to flood the country, no matter at what cost ; but on sea and on land 
we shall defy that Immigration Bill, 

We must not permit the freedom of the present generation to be sold 
to the White man's interest?. When 1 came into Mombasa Bay my 
thoughts went back to our mother-country from whence boat after 
boat of brave adventurous merchants came to your shores bringing 
precious gilts— gifts that bear the ball-mark of civilization, — bringing with 
them wheat and rice and those things that feed the body. They brought— 
those brave Hindoo Merchants —in their cargoes the g ; its of civilization 
to this Continent, called tiie dark Continent; but in H*s wisdom the 
splendour of y»ur future lie? secure. Who brought civdizitton 10 
Africa? it wsn your forefathers, your Gujrati-speaking people, from 
the shores of the Bombay Presidency, from Goa, and all the little pjfts 
along the coast, came your fathers, not as immigrants to fill up forms, 
to be questioned aou insulted, to be refused admission, but to be 
welcomed an benefactors and messengers of the people from whom they 
came. You are the people who have started the history and have made 
it possible for us to come here to-day. 

As I have told you, I have not come here to place before you, at 
least to-day, any programme for you to follow, but 1 beg you in the 
name of (he dual inheritance that is yours, from the old country and this 
new country, to be true to your trust. You are the true guardians ol 
the Africans' interests. You are those who have helped, solaced and 
succoured the black man who to-morrow will be the citizen of the world. 
The future lies with Africans, but your part is not to betray them by 
betraying your rights. If your rights are betrayed to-day, what guarantee 
is there, in spite of all the pledges of Parliament, that the native's 
interests is secure from exploitation at their hands. 

You must with one united voice give an answer to the Government 
and say that though in natural history rivers do not flow backwards, we shall 
make the rivers of your decision flow backwards. Though we are weak 
and poor, though yon seek to put upon us a brand of inferiority and 
deprive us uf those rights and privileges, those responsibilities and dnties, 
our heritage ol unalienable right, do not believe for a single moment 
that whilst a sing e Indian is alive in India you will go unpunished and 
unchecked. Whatever programme you decide to follow, that programme 
must be carefuhy considered in all its details during the next two days, 
and at the end of the Session, with your assistance, it might be possible 
for me to guide you in forming some policy, not of my own# but merely 
as a voice of your determination, it might be possible for me to guide you 
in forming some policy, not of my own, but merely as a voice of your 
determination, it might be possible for me to be a messenger of yonr 
hearts, i come to-day from India. I come to hear the new probeme 
that are biting into your hearts and making your blood run with fever 
at the injustice of the White man. 1 can only say : fight the good fight 
with that spiritual assistance that Mahatma has given us# not with the 
weapons of the old civilisation# those things have been scrapped with Western. 
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civilization and on the batiefields that arc the graves of the soldiers in 
Europe. The wo* Id has been waiting for a new messenger, but In the 
hour of darkness it has been an Indian that has sent that message of 
tight to the wor’d. it was that litt ! c man, so fragile that you cookt 
crush him almost between the palm of your hand, but so great, so invincible, 
so enframed with a divinity tfiat makes a God of man — “ Mahatina "—he 
brought to India >he message of civilization through self 'sacrifice, but 
understand self -sacrifice — rot the sacrifice of National self-respect. 

Kill ir justice by your indomitable truth, and kill lor ever the hatred 
that is being bred between man and man in this beautiful country, by 
your magnanimous pardon of those, who. instead of berng your brothers, 
would make slaves of you. '> 

The Parting Message. 

Prior to her leaving the shores of foist Africa, Mrs. Karqjini Xaidu 
issued the following message to Indians in foist Africa under her own 
signature as President of the foist African Indian National Congress, dated 
February 13 th, 1924. 

"My farewell advice to the people of Kenya is to abide loyally 
and fearlessly by the decision of the Congress and fulfil scrupulously 
both the letter and the spirit of the resolution in which the Indian 
community of East Africa expressed its indignation at, and the entire 
rejection of. the Government's policy. 

* The Kenya White Paper seeks to impose in an unjust and arbitrary 
fashion an inferior political status on the Indian community of South 
Africa. 

"While earnestly striving to rectify these lauits, we should try to 
ameliorate those evils m our social condition, which seem to give room 
for our opponents to mock at our claims and deny us equal franchise, 
equal status, and equal privileges in tbc civic life of Hast Africa. 

" It is our duly to carry on with unfaltciing vigour and determination 
the political st niggle wo have embarked on. v\ e must continue it, what- 
soever be the cos to our persons or property, until the Kenya White 
Paper is des roved once for all. and Indians in Kenya have, by their own 
united effort and sacrifice, vindicated their fight to share equally in the 
duties and responsibilities of free citiz ns, and build up a ttadrion ot 
progress, brotherhood and service, in Africa, the land of their adoption 

"The first stop in our struggle is the suspension of the payment of 
the poll-tax on Natives as a symbol of resentment against the policy 
adopted by the Government under pressure from, and in the interests of, 
the White settlers of Kenya. 

* i is only a small initial sacrifice that is at present demanded. 
Both rich and poor shoo'd msfce it their duty to show a united front and 
to carry ouf with united strength the mandate of the Congress. 

" No poll tax is to be paid until the White Paper policy is reversed 
and Indians come into their political riehf* again. Wc should cheerfully 
eodtire every loss and penalty that might t>c imposed by the Government 
in the spirit of truth, quiet dignity and ci it race in accordance with the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi." 

[The above message was sent to the Mond>a>*isi Tinies an English 
Paper, which refused publication of it, after cd^stfKhtibti with the Govern- 
ment, on the ground that it was a direct incitement to sedition. The 
same paper, however, published a distorted version of Mrs. Xaidu’* 
tq*eeeh on social condition giving facts to which she did i.ot refer at alb] 



The No-Tax Campaign. 

After the session of the Congress the Kenya Indians determined to 
cany out the resolution of the Congress on the non-payment of the 

Poll-Tax. All the taxes and the licenses were payable before the end 

of January and a wide campaign was organised to rally: all the Indians 
against the Poll-tax. The Bevenue officers of the Government, on tLe 
other hand, were equally determined, and setting aside the usual law, 
brought into force a practice alleged to have been in force for the past 
three years making the payment of the Poll-tax a condition precedent 
to the issuing of trade licenses, passports eto. Indians were pre- 
pared to pay for the trade Hocuses, and this harassment made their task 
all the more difficult. They however remained firm. They paid 

all other taxes but refused to pay the poll-tax of SO shillings per 

adult male, and for this they were sentenced each to a month's hard 
labour. The movement spread rapidly to the distant districts of Kenya 
and a large number of people prepared themselves to oourt arrest. 
Some 300 Indians thus went to jail. But the policy of the Government 
not to issue licenses unless the poll-tax was previously paid could not 
succeed. Government then changed their tactios and went on issuing 
licenses with the one hand and delivering summonses for recovery of the 
tax with the other. The plaintiff and the trying Magistrate were the 
same person and he went on making attachments on the properties 
of the defaulters. Some of the wealthiest and the most important 
merchant*) were subjected to the attachment proceedings, and the 
leaders were sent to prison. The merchants began to court arrest 
joyfully, and then the Government again changed thoir tactics. They 
l*egan to summon the leaders oi the movement before the court, but 
the leaders raised constitutional points and stated that the Poll-tax 
ordinance was totally illegal and the continuance of it against the 

Indians was ultra-vires. They also brought the treaty which, the Sultan 
of Zangiher had signed with the British and the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Act 1890 and the various Ordors in Council 190*2, 1906 and 1921, 
stating that the Crown or the legislative Council had no light to tax 
them unless with the consent of Parliament. They stated t-lmt in the 
year 1912 when the Poll-tax ordinance was passed, the Indians bad 
neither direct nor indirect representation on the Council, and therefore 
they were not bound to pay the tax. 

Mrs. Naidu’s Campaign. 

The agitation for the no-tax campaign went on unabated for 3 

months. On February 6bh a hugo demonstration was held at Mombasa. 
A big procession went round the city singing national songs exhorting 
Indiana all over the colony to join the movement as a body. A huge 
mass-meeting was held at night where Mr. I). 13. Desai presided and 
recalled the ease of a similar campaign successfully earned out 25 years 
ugo. People attending the meetting all took a solemn vow to resist to 
the * last and not to submit to the daily gathering pfle of insults ard 

indignities heaped upon them by the Whites. Mrs. Naidu herself made 

42 
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* lecturing tour throughout ftast Africa during February last Paa&t 
Benarsidas Chaturvedi of the Ahmedabad Sabarmati Ashram, and Mr. 8. 
3. Vaze of tne Servant of India were also there. They turned the 
Indian agitation from a purely communal one to one of universal protest 
against White oppression, both upon the Indians and the African natives. 
The frigid isolation which 4 the Indians had so long observed in their 
dealings with the African natives were henceforth to be broken. For tho 
next 10 days Mrs. Nahlu pushed on her campaign vigorously, not oji 
the no-tax movement alone, but also in carrying and explaining the message 
of non-violence of Mahatma Gandhi, in eradicating social abuses amongst 
the Indian community, in organising the volunteer movement amongst 
the Aga Khani Khojas, and generally in stimulating the whole popula- 
tion of Indian settlers to more active national work. She succeeded also 
to bring round some of the good people of the Whites to recognise the 
justice of the Indians grievances and to enlist their sympathy and co- 
operation. She left Mombasa on the 1 7th February last; and was followed 
a month later by Messrs. Chaturvedi and vaze. 

The Attachments and Oppression. 

Meanwhile persecutions went on. The chief centre of the 
trouble was Mombasa, the gate- way and the chief Poit of Kenya. 
The Government was afraid that, if the non-payment movement 
started by the Indians were rot chocked, the administration would 
be absolutely difficult as the movement of the Indians was con- 
tagious and the natives might soon learn also to refrain from paying 
the taxes/ Persons who joined the non-payment movement included 
capitalists, big merchants, shop-keepers and land-holders and when 
ordered by the Resident Commissioners, they willingly courted jail. In 
Kenya the old (1882) Codo of Civil Procedure of India is applicable 
iu all civil matters. According to sections 48 to 60 it is obligatory on tlu 
part of the plaintitf to file a plaint in court and if there is no such plaint tiled, 
it is obligatory on the iuut of the Court to dismiss the case. According 
to section 9 of the Non-Native Poll-tax Ordinance 1912 it is stated that 
whoover makes a default in payment of the Non-native poll-tax, dm. 
and payable, the Magistrate or the District Commissioner under whose 
jurisdiction the man resides shall istue a summons calling the defaulter to 
attend before him to answer why he should not lie ordered to pay the poll-tax. 

The Mombasa District Commissioners Court however adopted a <juee» 
procedure. Under the Poll-Tax Ordinance, Sec. 9, the Court threw 

•off the sections of the Code of Civil Procedure as to plaint etc. Thi* 

summons shows that the “ Crown ” is the plaintiff. It was really not 
conceivable by a common layman how the Crown came to know that the 
defendant was indebted to the plaintiff in the amount of the poll-tax ns 
there was nothing on the record which could show that. Under sec. 2 of 
of the Petition of Rights Ordinance 1910 it was clearly stated that in an action 
by Crown there shall appear and act the Crown Advocate or some 
authorised persou by law ; but iu these poll-tax cases no body appeared 
excepting a clerk of the District Commissioner who held no power of 
attorney or a letter of authority. This clerk ripened a book and said 
that from the book he did not fiud that tho defendant had .paid 
his poll-tax for 1924 ! There were about 400 cases filed in Mombasa atoms 

some 100 in Nairobi and a similar number in the neighbouring districts jj 
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THE POLL-TAX CAMPAIGN 
Mr. nestis Cue. 

The meet important oase ires that of Mr, D. B, Deni, tb§ Eoay. 
Secretary of the Mombasa Indian Association, and (he tender of the move- 
ment. He was eummoned as a defaulter to appear before the District 
Commissioner on the 22nd Februaiy. In the l^pmung he raised th* 
legal and technical objections ; firstly he raised the objection under 
section 60 of the C. P. €.. Then he said that the Di s t ri c t Commimionsfr 
had no power to try the case and therefore it should be transferred to 
another Court, as the District Commissioner himself was the Collector of 
the poll-tax and that there was a circular that where there ai* Resi dent 
Magistrates or T&wn Magistrates the oases of* poll-tax should be tried 
there; Mr. Desai also raised an objection as to whether the poll-tax 
was legal or not. Thereupon the District Commissioner adjourned tike ones 
to the 2£th on which day, over and above the aforesaid objections, 
which were not decided by the Court, Mr. Desai stated that then ought 
to have been the presence of the Crown Advocate, and as neither he was 
present nor the Plaintiff present, the case should be dismissed with 
•costs under section 102 C. P. C. On being further asked Mr. Desai handed 
to the Court a memorandum where he had asked the Court to refer the 
case under section 26 of the Court’s Ordinance 1207 to the Supreme Court 
to decide whether the poll-tax was legal. Mr. Desai after handing in the 
Memorandum stated that he reserved the right of filing his written statement. 
The case was then adjourned till the 4 th March. 

Judgment Goes Against Desai. 

On that day the District Commissioner brought in a written judgment 
wherein he stated that there was another circular which overruled the 
point raised by the defendant whether the Court should try the ease. With 
regard to section 102 and the petition of Rights Ordinance, he stated 
that the procedure under the Non-Native Poll-tax Ordinance Was quite 
different and that under the said Ordinance those points did not arise 
With regard to the legality of the tax he stated that in 1914 there had been a 
rase decided wherein it was held that the Crown had the right to 
levy such taxes. But the judgment of 1924 had not decided the points 
raised by Mr. Desai. Without deciding these points, which oould be legally 
decided by the High Court alone, the District Commissioner over 
ruled them. Further, without getting any proof as to the plaintiff’s 
claim, the District Commissioner gave judgment for the plaintiff as the 
defendant refused to answer pertinent questions asked by the oourtf 
After judgment, even though the District Commissioner knew that the 
defaulter had property still, in order to harass them, issued warrants 
for their person according to section 337 of the Old Code of Civil 
Procedure of 1882. Under section 339 it is made clear .that it shall 
he obligatory for the Court to receive the deposit from the plantilf 
for the subsistence allowance before issuing the warrants and in case 
warrants are issued without such deposits the warrants shall be illegal. 

Notwithstanding this the Court issued the warrants without receiving 
any deposit, and seut warrants upon the jailors under section 359 in 
contravention to the .contents of the said section with regard to the 
subsistence allowance. In the jaS the Civil Prisoners of the Poll-tax 
eat their own food and nothing was given by the Government. 
On the 5th March two of the Indians ' who had bean sent to JaS for 
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ixm-payme at of the Poll-tax came out of the jail as their Poll-tax was 
paid by some unknown persons. A mass meeting was held at night 
oh the 5th anti thq position was explained as regards these 
two persons. In the meeting it was resolved “that this mass meeting 
empowers ' the Managing Committee of the Indian Association, Mombasa, 
the Mombasa Committee of the Standing Committee of the Congress, 
and the Mombasa Poll-tax Committee to punish those persons who have 
paid the Poll-tax/' It was agreed that those w*ho paid the Poll-tax after 
the 20th January but up to the 6th March should be punished by a 
maximum fine of Sh. 600 or *in default social (excepting on occasions 
of religious purposes, serious illness, and on death-bed) and commercial 
boyoott for a period not exceeding one month, and those who paid after 
the 6th should be punished by boycott in the manner for a period not 
exceeding three months. In Nairobi and other up-country places 
matters were not dragged so hurriedly as in Mombasa. 

The movement, however, flagged by the end of March last for 
want of workers, and also for want of that solid unity which has ever 
been the bane of the Indian. 

The New Labour Policy 

. . The ohauge of Government in England led people to hope much from 
the labour Party. On Jan. 29th, however, Mr. Thomas received the 

Empire Journalists at the Colonial Office and outlined at length the 

Government's Empire policy. He referred at the outset to the nonsense 

talked about Labour i being anti-Empire. 

Replying to a question by Sir Stanley Reed, he said that one of 
his first difficulties was Kenya to which he had given more consider- 
ation than to any other. He said emphatically that their first duty was 
to African Natives. Neither European nor Indian interests oould divert 
them from their obligation to the natives! The policy enumerated in 
the White , paper was the one most likely to be followed. 

Mr. Polak on behalf of the Indian Overseas Association urged the 
Colonial and India Offioes and the Prime Minister of the implica- 

tions of the. formula agreed # to at the Imperial Conference and the 
definite pledge by Colonel Wedgwood in the Colonial Office vote debate 
oi the 26th July last on behalf of the Labour Party to revise tho 
White Paper decisions as between Indians and the White settlers when 
the party came into office. 

In the House of Commons on February 26th, Mr. J. H. Thomas, reply- 
ing* regarding the Colonial Office supplementary estimate relating to Konya 
.and Uganda, deolared that the Government’s first obligation to Kenya and 
policy whioh they intended to pursue, was a trust to the nativos. That carried 
with it something more than an obligation to talk about franchise or 
immigration questions, namely, assurance that the natives would be fairly 
treated, protected and especially educated. 

Mr, Ormsby Gore welcomed Mr. Thomas’ determination to pursue 
an African policy. He feared that Mr. Thomas would have a great deal 
of outside pressure and attempt to force an Indianising policy on hint 
and he was glad that Mr. Thomas had uailed the oolours to the mast. 
One thing that Kenya wanted -was leas talk and news alxmt Indians, 
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.more about cotton and maize growu by the African peasants, and develop- 
ment of East Africa on West African lines. 

The Colonies* Committee. 

In the Council of State at Delhi, on February 6th the Kenya 
question was raised in debate. 

Sir B. N. Sarnia, Member-in -charge of Emmigration said: “J wish to make 
an aiinouiicemeut regarding this resolution. Tho Government oHndia have 
strongly urged upon tho Secretary of State for Colonies the desirability of not 
proceeding with the Kenya Immigration Bill until the Comniittco to bo 
appointed made, its report to us and the Colonial Ottioe. Tho Secretary 
of State for ludia has now wired to forthwith appoint tho Committee* 
in as much as the decision has been reached that the new drafts of 
the Bill would lie prepared. I, therefore, take it that nothing would 
be done in the matter of the Immigration Ordinance by tho Colonial 
Office until the Committee meets in ixmdon and discusses the question 
and negotiates with the Colonial Office. 

Mr. Sethna : There is nothing new in tho statement of the lion. 
Sir B. N. Sarmn, except the appointment to l>o made shortly of the 
Colonies’ Committee, but my resolution deals not only with the Immigra- 
tion Ordinance, b\it also in regard to the franchise. 

Sir B. N. Sarmi said that “ the telegram received from the .Secretary 
of State puts the matter a little further than what the Viceroy has 
Mated. 1 understand that nothing would be done in the matter of tho 
Ordinance until the Committee is in a imsition to negotiate with tho 
Colonial Office.*’ 

Mr. Sethna : Sir, will tho Committee deal with tho question of* 
franchise! Sir B. N. Sarnia : It will. 

Mr. Sethna : But in answer to a question put by Sir Stanley Reed to Mr. 
Thomas when a deputation of the Empire Journalists appeared before him, ho 
stated that he looked upon the arrangement in regard to the franchise 
in Kenya as completely settled. The Viceroy’s speech itself was certainly 
hikewarm on this question. Hence my fear. 

Sir B. N. Sarnia : The Franchise Bill has already been passed into 
law, and what modifications are possible is a question which would bo 
taken up by the Committee separately. The Franchise question has not 
been raised in the resolution before us. 

And ou the 1 2th March the Government of India appointed the. Colonies’ 
Committee “to make representations to the Secretary of State for tho 
Colonics on all questions affecting Indians domiciled in Kenya arising 
out of the decisions emlxxlied in the White Paper and on certain 
l>onding questions affecting Indians in Fiji. Tho members arc : — 

“Mr. J. Hope Simpson C.I.E., M.P., Chairman, H.H. Sir »Sultan 
Muhammad Shah Aga Khan, Sir Jienjatnin Robertson C.I.E., Dowan 
Bahadur T. Rangachariar M.L.A., Mr. K. C. Roy, C.I.K., M.L.A. 

“Mr. B. B. Kwlxifik, C.I.E., I.C.S., Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment. of India* Department o* Education, Health and Linds, will Act as 
Secretary to the Committee. It will assemble in tandon as soon aa 
possible. .The members sailed from Bombay on the l&th March.” 
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Regarding the to-cilled native trusteeship, Mr. 8 . G. Vme of the 
Sirwanii */ inti* says:— 

“ Mr. *T. If. Thomas, the Colonial Secretary in the Labour Caliinet, 
speaks often erough about “ native trusteeship, 17 but to him evidently it 
is but an empty phrase. * He has been plied in Parliament with questions 
regarding the Master and Servants Ordinance, the Registration of Natives 
Ordinance, etc., which spell for the East African wards of the Whites 
a foim of senii-slavcrv, but Mr. Thomas apparently regards all such 
pleas on the score of humauitarianisn) as inspired by a mawkish 

sentimentality, to which only indicates would pay any heed. If on cardinal 
labour principles he is so utterly unsound, it is hardly a matter of 
surprise that, where his information is derived exclusively from official 
sources, he is altogether engulfed by the bureaucratic spirit. On March 
6th Mr. Morel endeavoured to expose in the Commons some of the 

monstrosities inherent in the system of taxation which obtains in Kenya. 
% this system the Whites who are best able to pay make the least 

contribution to the public revenues, while natives who iust live on the 

lordoiinnd of starvation are made to bear, over and above the cost of 
the native services, the largest share in the cost of the development of 
the fount! y in the White’s interest. What percentage of the receipts from 
native taxation is in fact devoted to European requirements, the Kenya 
officials have i.ot yet made public, and will perhaps never do so. but 
occasionally you get an official or two who tell you privately but plainly that 
a considerable pait of the money derived from native sources is really 

exjiculcd on European interests. I have seen many leuHets recommending 
Kenya for White settlement, in which the must seductive feature of this 
modern Arcadia is made out to be the alienee of an income-tax or a. 
land-tax. The absence of these two taxes is no doubt a veiy great 
scat dal, but the full measure of the iniquity of this system of taxation 
will not be apparent until one is further told that the deficiency in revenue 
is made up by clapping on to the natives a tax which makes a large 
proportion of them woik on Enrol ean faints for nearly three month* in 

a year. The gross partiality of this araiigement Mr. Morel tried to 

bring out by asking the following question in the House of Commons:— 

“Will the Secretary of State for the Colonies take step* to icview 
the incidence of direct taxation upon the iat»ve population of Kenya 
which in effect involved the aUe-bcdied male population in work upon 
European hums and plantations for thiee months out of the year: aid 
will he take steps to sccuie flat the principle le adopted that at least 
one-tifth of the direct tastes paid bv the lativcs shall be returned to 
them in technical education* medical service and agricultural instruction?" 

"To this Mr. Thomas returned the following answer : — *' I cannot 
accept the suggestion that a native cannot pay his tax by working 011 hV 
own account. Active steps are being taken to extend native education 
and increase native agikultural prcdiutioi*. list I do not think any fixed 
percentage can be laid down. The proportion suggested by my Hon. 
friend was very nearly reached in 192*2 and, if veterinary services arc 
included, was exceeded. 

“As to the effect the increased native taxation has on the native 
labour supply, it is hardly worth while to engage in a controversy with the 
Colonial Secretary: it is writ larse in the official labour Commissions' 
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Baport of IMS — 13. to which it is enough to refer him. liut on the 
latter portion of Mr. Thomas’ answer, it is necessary to dwell for a 
few miyntes. Before proceeding, however, to examine its accuracy, l 
must mention two facts. First, that the native }>ay* not only in the 
form of the Hut and the Poll taxes, which Mr. Motel apparently had 
in mind when he put the question, but two other ways —through customs 
duties on imports for liAtive consumption (and it must not be supjtosed 
that their incidence is at all light,) and through the tax in the gliap * 
of free labour in the Reserves, a i«rt of which, e.g„ on mi/tor roads, 
is really for the benefit of the Kuropcans. Tho second fact to bo borne 
iu mind is that the test which Mr. Morel applies here is too easy, viz. than 
one-fifth of the proceeds of direct taxes from the native should be applied 
to .the education and medical services in the Reserves. The real principle 
of allocation of revenues that ought to l»c applied is the one embodied in 
* A plan for Govt, on mandate in Africa” published by the League of Nations 
Union. As the Kenya Goveiument professes to be conducted on the trustee- 
ship plan, like countries administered under the League of Nations’ mandate, 
there is no reason why Article XVII on Revenue therein should not 
apply to Kenya: ‘ The Mandatory should, so far as possible, allocate all 
revenues derived from direct taxation of Africans to the native Govern- 
ment, to be spent by them subject to advice and approval of the Resident Advi- 
sers. The whole* of the revenue of tho Mandatory, from whatever 
source arising, should )>c expended for the sole advantage of the 
inhabitants of the territory.” The principle therefore that should govern 
the KenyA Government’s policy is not that one-fifth of direct taxes 
should be applied to education and medical help, but that all the 
revenues should be applied solely to native interests and the whole proceeds 
from direct taxation should be spent by the natives us they desire. But 
the Kenya Government does not come up even to the low standard mention- 
ed by Mr. Morel. Mr. Thomas affirms that it does, but I propose to show 
below that it falls far short of it. • 

The Hut tax and the Foil Tax was estimated to produce til 1923 
£000,365 ; leaving the cost of labour on roads etc., which native® are 
liable to supply out of the reckoning for the moment, tho question is 
whether on native education and medical relief one fifth of £0000,009 
or £100,000 is expended. It is most surprising that Mr. Thomas should 
have answered the question iu the affirmative, whereas tho fact is that 
to these two services only a quarter of this amount is devoted for tho 
benefit of the native. In 1022 the Kenya Government spent 270,478 
shillings on Arab and native education through its own agency, and in 
gave 217,920 shillings by way of grants to Missions. Now of the 2014 
<hldren in attendance in Arab and native schools, about 400 are Arabs; 
so we may take it that of the 273,478 shillings disbursed by it through 
its own agency, 21*3,380 shillings were spent on tho natives, which with 
the 217,920 shillings grant makes a total of 434,300 shillings, or 
£21,715. So much the Kenya Government spent on native eduoation 
<not only • technical and agricultural education but literary eduoation as 
weU) in 1922. And how much did it spend on medical facilities for 
the natives? It is difficult to give exact figures, but in 1921 only 
£6,666 was spent on medical work in Native Reserves, £2,372 for the 
subsidising of Missions and £4,294 spent by the Medical - Department 
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itself. Thus, to these two services of the moot vital importance to 4fce 
natives, it would appear that only £28,381 woe spent, which bean -a fir 
jiortiou, not of 20 per oent. but 0*7 per cent to the pro cee d s off the 
Hut and Poll Texet. Mr. Thomas says that if veterinaiy services are 
included, the expenditure would exceed 20 per cent. The amount spool 
on veterinary terviees iti Native Reserves in 1922 (including the salaries 
of European veterinaiy officer*) was £10,374. Thus the inclusion of theee 
services would bring up the total of expenditure in the native intereet 
to £38,795 and raise the peieentage of direct taxation applied to theae 
purposes from 9*7 to 77. The amount that is actually spent on the 
three services mentioned is thus a little over one-thiid of whet air. 
Thomas says is beiug spent. It would be well if the Colonial Secretary 
would explain bis figures in detail. I have no doubt that hie arithmetic 
is very seriously at fault somewhere. These hold figures perhaps convey 
to ‘the render a very imperfect idea of the Kenya Government's grave 
neglect of the native. He will have a better idea of the medical and 
sauitai y condition of the native when I put before him just two facte, 
that of every 1,000 children horn 400 die within the first twelve months 
of life (whereas the infant mortality rate for England for the year 1921 
was 83 per 1,000), and' that when army recruitment went on, the 
Government hr.d an average of a)*oist 33 per cent absolute wrecks among 
natives. One cannot bo too censorious of the utter callousness with 
which the Government of Kenya has treated these three subjects of the 
Utmost advantage to the natives ; education, medical help and veterinary 
work. It is best to adduce the evidence of the Whites themselves. On 
May 4. 1920 Mr. C. W. R. Lancs said in the Kenya Legislative Council : — 
‘'With regard to the first (education), l>eyond the grant of a few mpecs 
by Government nothing was done to educate the natives ;in the Reserves. 
With regai d to the second (medical relief), the Nyanza Province consisted 
of five districts. 1 he* whole Province had only one Medical Officer 
whose time was taken up with the European Community in Kieumti. 
It naturally fell that the native got very little medical attention, if at 
all. 'J be live districts mentioned were visited at frequent periods by 
sinalI']>o.\, plague, etc., which naturally carried off thousands of natives. 

Thousands of pounds were spent Annually in combating the diseases 

of animals outside the Native Reserves and ns far as he was aware 
not a penny was spent on combating the disease of human beings inside 
the RcscrvcM'' ! Another European member. Mr. A. l\ Huey, added, “The 
Elgai Reserve was visited occasionally by an officer, anil then only for 
the collect ion of taxes or to sec what labour he could get/ 9 

** I would repeat here a suggestion* which has been made before. For 
administrative purposes the Government has separated native from non- 
native areas : why should not the Government effect a similar separation 
in the native and non-native budget t Why does it not decide that all 
tho money raised fiom native reserves should be spent therein. There 
is nothing impracticable in this suggestion ; it has been put forward, 
not l»y visionariei but by practical administrators. Then it will ' lie easy 
to find out whether the native gets a proper share of the contribution 
hi malm to the country’s finances. As it is, the manner in which 
huge amounts are wrung from him for the purpose of devoting them 
to Euiopeaii interests redound to the unspeakable thane of England. 



Ipdians in South Africa. 

The 'Ix>8itioM*'ta Indians in South Africa was again assailed oir 
November 20th ;iasf>iii tpo Natal Provincial Council meeting, when Mr. 
Geo. Hulctt askeVl leave to introduce a dmft Ordinance to amend the 
local township law, and urged that the measure he passed before the 
Union Parliament met iiJ January. The object of the Hulett Ordinance 
was to enact that “ no male person shall be placed on the Town Roll who 
is not entitled to lie placed on the Parliamentary Voters Roll.” As 
Indians have already bjeen clip pled by previous legislation which denied 
them parliamentary franchise, the object now aimed at was to deprive thorn 
of the municipal franchise which they still enjoyed. In the course of 
the discussion that /followed one member (Mr. Coleman) went so far 
as to state that the /Council had been returned with a mandate from tho 
people to pass this measure. Tho bill, however, was held over on the 
advise of the Chairman till the arrival of General Smuts from England 
who was then attending the last Imperial Conference— notorious for 
the tusscl between General Smuts and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru— for a more 
comprehensive consideration. The introduction of this new measure led 
to a serious agitation in Natal and the Indians sent over petitions and 
representations to the authorities protesting for the fourth time against the 
dmft ordinance entitled "To amend the Local Township Law No. 11 of 
1881 in respect of the qualification of voters/' 

Within the last 2 years the cry for segregation of Indians has l»eeu 
raised in South Africa by the Whites and fought to success first in tho 
Durban I*and Alienation Ordinance and later in the Rural Dealers Licensing 
Ordinance— (for these see previous issues of the Indian Annual ttegi*ter). 
The climax was reached in the Class Areas Hill of 1924 published in 
January last which sought to solve the “ Asiatic (Indian) menace ” once 
for all. The text of this bill is given below. 

The agitation which was set on foot by the Indians in South 
Africa against the bill was commensurate with the interests involved. 
On Jan. 1 3th a representative meeting of \ Indian merchant* of Johannesburg 
uiianimously decided to raise at least £10,000 to fight the segregation 
hill. An over-crowded mass meeting of the British Indian Association 
was also held which unanimously passed the following resolution: — 

"This meeting records its emphatic protest against the Glass Areas 
Hill aimed to operate solely against Indians by depriving them of their 
means of livelihood and finally to expel them from the Union. 
It is therefore unacceptable to the Indian community. It urges the 
Union Government to drop the bill and the Indian and Imperial Gov- 
ernments to make immediate representations to improve the status of 
Indians in the Union. Further, the bill is insulting and degrading to 
the honour and self-respect, of the entire Indian nation and the Km pi re. 
In the event of the bill becoming law, the community have unanimously 
d ecide d to oppose it to the last, disregarding all consequences. The 
^••oefction implores the Viceroy to take immediate steps aiid press the 
Union Government to drop the bill.” 

43 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AF&ICA 

The Class Areas Bill 

The following it the text of the bill proposed for the segregation 
<of Indians in South Africa : — 

SBGBBGATION 

Bill to make provisiob for the reservation of reddential and trading 
ress in Urban area* for persona* other than natives* having racial charac- 
teristics in common. 

BSQUEST BY UBBAN LOCAL A U TBO JUT Y FOB APFLtCATIOM OF ACT. 

1. Whenever an Urban local Authority shall intimate lo the Minister : — 

(s) That any area within its lim ts is wholly or for the greater part 
•occupied for residential or trading purposes or both such purposes by a 
particular class of persons, or that an area' uithin these limits is available 
for the exclusive occupation for residential or trading purposes or both 
such purposes by a particular class of persons : and 

(b) That it is desirable that the provisions of this Act should be applied 
in respect of such area ; it shall be lawful for the Miniater to appoint a. 
Commission consisting oi not more than three persons (hereinafter called 
the Commission) to investigate and report upon the desirability of applying 
to such area and to the Urban area within which it is situated the provision 
■of this Act. 

DUTY AND POWBBS OF COMMISSION 

(t) It shall be the duty of the Commission to enquire and report upan 
the following 

(a) the extent and nature of the area which was the subject of intima- 
tion under Section i of this Act : 

(b) the number, dimensions, situation and nature of sites occupied or 
available therein for residential or trading purposes or both such purposes 
as the case may be ; 

(c) Whether there would be afforded by the area proper adequate 
facilities for lesidences or trading sites or both as the case may be for the 
particular class of persons concerned : 

(d) Wbether due and proper provision exists or is assured for water, 
lighting* sanitary and other necessary services within the area : 

(e) Whether it is desirable that the provisions of this Act should be 
applied in respect of the area ; and 

(f) Any other matter which the Minister or the Commission may deem 
necessary or desirable. 

2. The Commission shall have all such powers* jurisdiction and 
privileges as were conferred upon the Commission referred to io Ordinance 
No. 30 oi 1902 of the Transvaal* and all the several provisions of that 
Ordinance shall mutatia mutandis apply in respect of the Commission and 
its proceedings. 

FBtCLAMATlOM OF CLASS ABBAS. 

3. (t) At any time within aix months after the receipt of the 
report ot the Commission* the Governor-General may* by Proclamation 
in die Gazette* *6 declare that* on and after a date to be mentioned in the 
Proclamation* the area defined therein shall be a class residential area* or 
a class residential and trading area within the Urban Area. 

(2) More than one area within the Urban area may. by any such 
Proclamation be defined as class residential areas* or as data trading 
areas* or as class residential and trading areas as the case may be. 

fe) Notwithstanding anything to the contrary contained in the 
Precious and Base Minerals Act of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of fpohjf 
or any amendment thereof or io any other law* a dam trading area may 
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fee eato Wished funder this Act am land within an Urban area which, in terns 
d the asM Act Mo. 35 of 19081 or any amendment thereof, is proclaimed 
land or land held under mining title. 

AcguiaiTion or immovable pbopbbty in class abbas. 

4, From and alter the date mentioned in any proclamation issued 
under this Act establishing a class residential area or a class residential 
and trading area, it shall not be lawful, save as provided in Section 
i o of this Act : — 

(a) for any person other than a person of the class concerned to 
acquire immovable property within any such area : or 

(b) lor any persons 01 the class concerned to acquire immovable 
propei ty or a lease or renewal of lease of immovable property anywhere 
within the Urban area save within the limits of the class residential area 
or of.tte class residential and trading area, as the case may be. 

Provided that nothing in ibis Act coutained shall apply to the renewal 
of a lease of immovable property where a light to such renewal is held 
undtr a lease existing at the date aforesaid. 

TaAOIMG IH CLASS TRADING ABBAS OB CLASS RB81L BMlAt AMD I RADIK G 

ABBAS. 

3. (1) From and after the date mentioned in any Proclamation 

issued under this Act establishing a class trading area or a class residential 
and trading area within any U.ban area, it shall not be lawful for any 
Licenring Court. Board or Authority, or ior any person authorised to grant 
or issue licenses or permits to carry on any trade or business within the 
Urban area : 

(a) to grant or issue to any person other than a person of the class 
concerned any license, permi*. or other authority to carry on any trade or 
business within the class trading area or class residential and trading 
area as the case may be : and 

(b) to grant or issue to any person of the class concerned any license 
or permit to carry on any trade or business within the Urban area 
elsewhere than in the class trading area or class tesidenfcial and trading 
area a* the case may be. 

Provided, however, that if the Governor-General is satisfied that 
it is in the general interest of the public that it should be permitted to 
persons of the claw concerned or any restricted number of such persons to 
carry on any particular trade or business within the Utban area, 
elsewheie than in the class trading area or class residential and trading 
area as the case may be, he may. by proclamation in the gazette for such 
periods as he may therein fix, exempt persons of the class concerned or 
a restricted number of such persons from the operation of paragraph 
(b) of this sub-section in respect of that particular trade or business. 

(3) Nothing in this section contained shall be deemed to prohibit 
the giant to any person holding at the date mentioned in any proclamation 
msued under this Ast any licence, permit or other authority to cairy on 
8 Ry trade or business, or the renewal of such licence, permit or other 
anthority. 

Extension of Class Areas. 

6* (1) Whenever in the opinion of the Urban Local Authority 
concerned, any area established under ibis Act as a class residential 

or a class trading area or a class residential and trading ares, proves 
for# or unsuitable to, the requirements of the population of 

8m i in the Utban area,, and the Utban Local Authority deems- 
flesh able to extend any such area or to create a new class residen- 
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UAtfLoeal AntM^may communicate its 

who thereupon may take ail such steps as ho amp take apoa fscotpt 
•oi an ^ntimatioa under Section 1 of this Act. 

(s) All and several oi the powers exercisable aader this Act io respect 
of the establishment ol a class residential area or a class trading area or 
a clam residential and trading area shall be exercisable in re sp e ct oi 
the establishing of a new area or the extension oi any existing area 
<of like character. 

Suspension of Provisions of Act. 

7. (i) If at any time the Governor- General it satisfied that a dam 
residential area or a class trading area -or a clam residential and trad- 
ing area established under this Act is inadequate for or unsuitable to 
the requirements of the population ol that class in the Urban area 
concerned, and that, by reason of the delay which would necessarily 
take place >n removing the causes of the inadequacy or unsuitability 
•serious prejudices woula bo suffered by that population uuless the pro- 
visions of this Act in respect of such inadequate or unsuitable area be 
suspended, be may by Proclamation in the gazette so declare that, from 
and after a date to be therein mentioned the provisions of this Act 
shall be suspended in respect of the clam residential area or class 
trading area or clam resulenti.il and trading area concerned. 

(2) Prom aud after such date the provision of this Act shall in 
all respects cease to apply to the -eurea deemed to be inadequate or 
unsuitable, and, in respect of such inadequate or unsuitable area, to 
the other pans of the Urban area within which it is situated. 

(3) The Governor-General may, whenever he may deem fit to re- 
proclaim as a class residential area or a clam trading area or a clam 
residential and trading area as the case may be, any area which has 
been the subject ol suspending proclamation under sub-section i ol 
this Section or to proclaim as a clast residential area or a dam 
trading area or a c’ass residential and trading area under this Act 
any area which wholly or partly include any area which has beta 
the subject of a suspending proclamation under sub- section i ol this 
Section. 

6. Any clam residential area or c>ass trading area or a clam resi- 
dential and trading area established under this Act for any Asiatic 
race 'shall tor the purpose oi section two (b) of law No. 3 ol ltfsy ol 
the Transvaal be deemed to be an area within which, in tents of that 
law, fixed property may be owned by Asiatics. 

Clam Advisory Board. 

9. (1) Por every dam residential area or dam trading area rr 
clam residential and trading area established under, thia Act there shall 
be an Advisory Board consisting 01 not lti> than three peiecns oi tbs 
class concerned resident within the Urban area, ia addition to a 
chairman who, in the case of a non-European area, may be a European- 
The mode of election or selection of members of nay such Board, the 
period and conditions of the office of the members, sad the psooedtiie 
of the Board shall be defined by regulations made by the Urban Local 
Authority and approved by the Minister. 

(2) it shall be the function oi an Advirory Board edaMbbcd 
under this Section to advise the Urban Local Authority ia napset a 
aay matter referred to it by sucb authority for advice, aad au by-hw 
or regulation particularly affecting tie interest of the dam of pen* 09 
concerned shah be made or withdrawn by an Urban Local Authority; 
unless the advice of such Advisory Board shall first have been obtained 
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in respect of the making or withdrawal, at the cate may be, of such 
by-law or regulation. 

Savings and Exemptions 

10. (x) Subject to the provisions of sub-section (3) of Section 3 
and of Section a of this Act. nothiog in this Act contained shall be 
deemed : — 

(a) To affect the operation of law No. 3 of 1885 of the Transvaal 
or any amendment thereof of Section 2 of Act No. 18 of 1913, of 
Act No. 37 of 19x9, of Chapter No. 33 of the Orange Free State's 
Law Book or any amendment threof, or of any other law prohibit- 
ing, restricting, regulating, or in any way affecting the ownership or 
occupation of immovable property or trading by Asiatics or by 
coloured persons : or 

(b) To prohibit tbe acquisition by the government or any Urban 
Local Authority for educational. Municipal or any other public purposes 
of the ownership or occupation of any immovable property : or 

(c) To prohibit tbe acquisition at any time of land or interest in 
land or the lease or occupation of any immovable property by devalu- 
tion or succession on death whether under a will or on intestacy: or 

(d) To prohibit any executor of a deceased estate or any trustee 
or insolvency from holding any immovable property or trading under 
any licences where power to do any suet* thing is conferred upon biin 
by any law ; or 

(e) To investigate or affect in any manner whatever any agreement 
or other transaction for tbe sale or purchase of laud lawfully entered 
into prior to the date mentioned in any proclamation under this Act 
establishing a class residentia 1 area or a class trading area or a class 
residential and tiading area. 

(2) Nothing in this Act contained shall be deemed to effect any officer 
of the consular service or any person to whom the Governor-General may 
grant letters of exemption from the operation of all or any of the provision* 
of this Act. 

Interpretations of Terms. 

xi. In this Act, unless inconsistent with the context: — ''Class of 
persons ** includes any European persons or any other persons having, 
in the opinion of the Minister, common racial characteristics, but does not 
include any natives as that term is defined in Section 29 of the Native* 
Urban Area Act 1923, (Act No. 21 of 19*3.) 

11 Minister ", means Ministers of the Interior or any other Minister 
to whom the Governor-General may assign the administration of this Act. 

•' Urban area", means an area under the jurisdiction of an Urban 
Local Authority. 

04 Urban Local Authority " means any Municipal Council, Borough 
Council, Town Council or Village Connell or any Town Board* Village 
Management Board, Local Board or Health Board. 


Mahatma Gandhi on tne Oats Areas Bill 

In this connection Mahatma Gandhi issued on Febu Hth, the ‘Joltorttg" 
Mstement '■ of his views regarding the. anti* Asiatic movement in 8011th 
-Africa, and especially the Class Areas BBl 

‘As hue expected to understand the sitiiatjoo created in South . Africa 
the . sofchAsiarie movement nor going on there and. ropeeiehr 
Qm Aisy BSU now under consideration by the Union PsraAsst X 
.Ana it nsy duty to place my opinion on the situation before the puK; 
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'The anti-Asiatic agitation on the pait of Europeans in South Afika 
la no new thing. It is almost as old as the first 'settlement of unindeutured 
Indians iq South Africa and is principally due to trade jealousy on the 
part of the White retail traders. As in the other parts 'of the world, so* in 
South Africa ir.terested men* if they sufficiently persist, find no difficulty in 
gathering the suppoit round them of those who are not so interested but 
who do not think for themselves. The present agitation, I remember, 
was begun as early as 1921 ard the Class Areas Bill is, no doubt, one 
result of that agitation. 

BREACH of the COMPROMISE OF 1914 

'Before dealing with the nature and effect of the bill, it is necessary 
to point out that it is in breach of the compromise of 1914 arrived 
at between the Union Government and the Indian community of South 
Africa. But it was a compromise to which both the Indian Government 
ai.d the Imperial Government were as much a party as the Union Govern' 
mei.t and the Indian community, because the compromise was arrived at 
with the knowledge and concurrence of the Imperial and the Indian 
Governments. The latter had even sent Sir Benjamin Robertson as a 
representative technically to watch the course * of the Commission that 
was appointed by the Union Government to inquire into the Indian 
position, but in reality to negotiate a settlement. 

“Ihe main terms of the compromise were settled before Sir Benjamin 
Robeitson, who represented the Indian Government, returned to India. In 
accordance with that compromise no further anti- Asiatic legislation was to 
l,e passed by tho Union Government. The understanding at the time 
was that the legal position of Indians would be gradually improved and 
that the their existing anti- Asiatic legislation would, in time to come, be 
lepealed. 1 he contrary has, however, happened. The public may re- 
member that the first attempt to break the spirit of the compromise 
was made when in the Transvaal an attempt was made to enforce the ex- 
isting legislation adversely to the Indians and contrary to the practice 
that pie vailed at the time of the compromise. The Class Areas Bill, 
however, goes much fuither in restricting Indian liberty. 

1 Whatever may be the other implications of the compromise, this 
much cannot be disputed by any party that the settlement of 1914 
pledged the Union Government not to put further restrictions upon 
Indian liberty, and apart from the general powers of disallowance vest- 
ed in His Majesty under the Letter of Instructions addressed to the 
Governor-General of South Africa, the Imperial Government, . if they 
would be true to their trust, are bound at any cost to insist upon 
the observance of the terms of the compromise referred to by me. 

A FI. AW IN THE SOUTH AFR10A|V^|I(IN6TITUTIOyw 

‘We, In India, may not ignore the difficulties of the Union Govern- 
ment which is dependent for its existence solely upon the will of the 
Europeans of South Africa expressed thrush their elected representa- 
tives to the exclusion of Indians and tha^natives of the soil. This, un- 
warranted exclusion is the orig&lt flaw in the South African 4 eooatitu- 
tion . as it is to be found iij the constitution of most of the self- 
governing * colonies whioh have their native populations and Indian 
populations. As the 'imperial Government permitted the flaw, it fb >*, 
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honour bound to prevent untoward results arising from it. South 
Africa and Kenya will presently show what moral worth there is in 
the Imperial system. The pressure of public opinion must and pro- 
bably will bring about temporary relief in both the places but it will 
be only temporary. It can merely postpone the final act *in the tragedy 
unless some unforeseen radical change either in England or in India 
takes place. 

‘And now for the bill itself. Unlike the Natal Municipal Franchise 
Bill, which happily the Union Governor-General has in effect vetoed 
and which applied only to Natal* the Class Areas Bill is designed to 
apply to all the poor provinces. It enables the Government to segregate 
all the domiciled Indians and other Asiatics alike for residence and 
trade. It is therefore an extension* in a modified manner, of the location 
system devised as early as I *85 by the late Transvaal Government. 
Let me say in a few words what the segregation may mean. The 
Indian location in Pretoria, where, in spite of the Law of 1885* not a 
single Indian has been as yet compelled to remove, is situated far away 
from the town itself and entirely outside the best buyer, whether 
English, Dutch or Native. The only trade possible in such locations is 
trade among themselves. 

‘Therefore, segregation carried out to the full means nothing less 
than compulsory repatriation without any compensation. It is true that 
the bill appears to preserve to a certain extent the existing rights. 
But that reservation is of little consequence to the Indian settlers. I 
do not wish to burden this note by citing illustrations from South 
African experience to show how such reservations have in practice 

proved almost useless. 

‘Finally, let it be remembered that when Indian emigration to South 
Africa was unrestricted, the fear of the Europeans was expressed to be 
that South Africa might be swamped by India’s millions. All the South 
Afrio&ii statesmen then used to say that South Africa could easily digest 
a small Indiau population and could oven give it a liberal treatment 
but that the European settlers could never rest content so long as the 
possibility of swamping remained. Now that the so-called fear of swamp- 
ing has been removed practically since 1897, the cry is raised for 

segregation and if that is accomplished the next step will be compulsory 
repatriation, if the segregated Indians do not voluntarily retire. The 
fact is that the more accommodating the European sittlers o i South 
Africa find tha Imperial Trustees to be, the more grasping they become 
in their anti- Asiatic demands” 

Indian Representation to the Minister 

About the middle of February lost Mr. Duucan* Minister of the Interior* 
received a large and influential deputation of Indians in connection with 
the Class Areas Bill consisting of representatives of Cape Town, Transvaal 

and the Natal Indian Association who laid down the Indian grievance! 

before the Union Govt, specially with regard to the question of segregation. 

Mr. Duncan in reply said that he did not think the represen- 
tatives of Indian bodies had treated the Government or himself fairly 
ln ^e matter of the Bill. Before the Bill was published, he sent a 
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copy to the British Indian Association, Transvaal, asking them to 
circulate the Bill to other Indian bodies with the idea that before the 
Bill came into Parliament he might have the benefit of consulting the 
representatives of the Indian people, so that if they felt any grievance 
ai d if he could remove anything from the Bill it might be done. 

Pioceeriing, Mr. Duncan said : “But r.o notice whatever wag 
taken of the Bill. Instead meetings were held all over llie country. 
People wcic whipped up into a state almost of frenzy and told they 
would he mined body and soul and their livelihood be taken away 
aid that there should; he passive resistance and the like, and then you 
wime to me. What does it matter what I say about the Bill when 
you have told the people they must resist it to their last drop of 

Mood. Surely that is not the way to treat a matter such as this. J 
wanted to have the fullest consultation with the Indian people and now 
that- thin t is impossible. There is no use of my saying anything. You 
have said that the Bill is intended to drive them out of the land. You have 
not t tented me or the Government fairly. You might have taken advan- 
tage of my otfer, and if you found you could get no concession and 

all iny explanations failed to remove your objection to the Bill, it was 
yuur duty and your light to go to your people and urge them to do 

.til they could to oppose it. That is the position V want to put 

‘licfore you.” 

Mr. Duncan further said that he hud undertaken to see them and 
would do so aid give every consideration to the points they would 
put W fore him. In the shoit discussion which followed. Mr. Duncan 
said that tho Bill was not intended os a measure of oppression against 

Indians or iny other class of people. It was intended to give etfect 
to a desiro that had been pressed upon the Government for a long 
time that there should lie i>ower to provide for separate areas in 

towns where Kum\ieans and other classes of people should not all Ik* 
mixed up together. In conclusion Mr. Duncan said that they should not make 
up their minds that the Bill was intended for the destruction of tin* 
Indian people. On those ]>oints he would meet their wishes as far as h»* 
could, but as far as the principle of the Bill was concerned, it was 
as he had told them. 

The Indian's Case 

The lidiais presented to Mr. Duueaii a lengthy statement of 

their case, reviewing the Indian question from the early days, which 
summarised .the geneial grounds for objection to the Bill as follows 

( ) “The effect of the Bill being compulsory segregation, l*oth 
residential and commercial, we object to it in principle in that it casts a 
stigma of inferiority on our race and affront to our ancient civilisation. 
(V) The effect of tho Bill is calculated to encroach on the freedom of 
the subject. ( 3 ) It has been stated that the present- hill is soundly 
justified by unfair competition in trade and industries as between 
Iidian aid European. Even assuming that is >:o for the sake of argu- 
ment, the question is whether the effect of this Bill, that is to say 
*egi nation of rafts, is likely to find on adequate remedy. We maintain 
that it will i.ot. On the other hand, it might cause considerable irrita- 
tion on both sides, ni.d the country might l»c plunged into mutual 
flt)«tstouism ai.d widen the breach already caused by this unnatuiw 
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agitation eauaed by the antHudian patty. (4) Tha efid of this Bill 
is likely to oreato international complication* by virtue of Indian Rulers 
who me members of the League of Nations having tutored into affiant* 
with the British Government. (5) The effect of the Bill will prove 
detrimental to the immediate interests of both Indians and Europeans 
ai.d the countiy will ultimately gain nothing by it.” 

The foUowieg are detailed extracts fromvthis lengthy rspreseatattqa 

Although the Claw Areas Bill is a measure that will lie appHowile to all ctaws 
in general, except the natives, yet we have tubstantia! reasons for raising an ohjec* 
lion, because of the | olicy underlying this measure, To begin with, we venture to 
Mate that the Indians form a goodly number In the population of the Pioviuce of 
Natal, and relying on the traditioual Britisli Policy .as enunciated In Queen Victoria's 
Pruciamatfon, eonsidcrablc wealth of the Indian oommuulty has been invested in 
several pans of the urban area, and therefore should the proviiiious of this Bill 
either in the presenl or in an amended form become the lew of tlie land, tlie 
Italian community will be vitaly affected by the operation thereof. The Government 
is perfectly aware of the fact that tlie presence of a large number of Indians Is 
due to the express in vital tons of the late Colonial Government, and we have the 
assurance of the Imperial Government that the Union will undertake to fultfl In 
letter and spirit all obligations, which tlie late Crown Government, entered into prior 
to the absorption of the four self-governing Cu. units in the Union. In regard to 
tlie Indians in Natal, they were encouraged to come for the purpose t,f developing tlie 
country and in the car.’y days they were given inducement to settle down, ami 

therefore it appear* to us tliat it is too late in the day for the present Govern* 

ment to make any disturbance in tlie arrange tut nt tliat has existed since the 
inception of Natal a* an integral part of tlie British Empire. We do not pioposc 

belt* to go into the merits or otherwise of the i»a*t policy of the late Co.onfai 

Government but what we do say is that the Itulian is here, and tliat if the policy 
of tlie late Government was he.d to be wrong, then we maintain tliat it is unjust 
and unfair to . mete out punishment- of the innocent children of the Indian* for the 
action of the forefather* of the prevent generation of Europeans. 

Compulsory heureuatiok. 

Having in view tlie emphatic pronouncement of policy enunciated by tlie 
Imperial Government in respect of the position which the Natal Indians held, we 
beg to remind you of it in relation to the Clns* Areas Bill. . We beg to submit 
that the policy underlying this Bill anil the effect of »t i* compulsory segregation, both 
in residence aiul commerce, and it ho* been stated by tlie Prime Mitiinter himself 
that fucli legislation was intended to aim at the race in which this deputation 
lichng*. It is well known that this po icy ha* Irern consistently pursued In the 
Tinnsvaal in contuctioii with our m«*-c since 1800, hut then it has been pemintently 
opposed by successive Britisli ami Indian Governments a* well as the Indian Community 
and it lias been Iookc«l ujon with repugnance by n.l concerned. Umlcr law I of 
1885 of the Transvnrtl Ilcpublic, it ha* ls*cn enacted that the so-called Coolies, Arabs, 
Malaya* and Malomcdan subjict* of the Turkish Kmplin*, shall not obtain further 
right* ami shall not. own fixed properly and shull live on y in *t rrets, wnnls, local ion* 
etc. This Law formed the subject ui a bitter controversy extending over a long |icriod 
between the British Government and the Transvaal Republic which tcnniiiateil in a 
gliast y war ami consequent annihilation of the two Republic*. On the eve of thcdrc!ara> 
tion ot War Lord Ijuisdowtic, speaking on bel.a f of the British (wnplc ami tin* Empire, 
waxed eloquent over the then conditions of the Indian* and said, 11 Tlie misdeed* perpetra- 
ted by tlie Boer Government as well ns the treatment of Imlians specially umlcr tlie 
Jaw of 1885 wan one if the greatest justifications for the war.” It must lx* evident 
from the foregoing dec! a rationalist in addition to other causes, the policy under. yitig 
Act 8 of 1885 of the Transvaal formed part of the British ease against the Boutli 
African Republic. 

Boers aw British. 

last us compare for a moment the policy of tlie late Republic toward* tlie Asiatic 
with that, of the policy enunciated in the C lass Areas Hill. Umlcr Section 8 of Law 
«f 1886 Asiatic* were pio'.iibitcd fiom owning lamled property and wen* relegated to 
locations, though they were a' lowed to trade in any i*n of the Republic, Whereas 
umler the Class Areas Bill which is to la* enacted hy a Irfgi* ature comprised of both 
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Dutch and the British people, the very Identical provisions of tow I of Mi ore 
Wibodfed with on extra provision miking it obligatory on the port of on Indian to 
Hoi and trade In his own segregated locality. In view of the declaration mode by Lend 
tonadowne on this aspect of the Asiatic question prior to the commencement* of 
’hoetilitie*, we b**g to ask you whet her the profMiscd Action squares with the utterance of 
the. British Ministers. Wc h/g tef Huhmit that if the |*oIicy of the late Repoblle woe 
field to be. wrong, inconsistent. with the principles of the British constitution ami 
incompatible with modern ideas of justice and fairplay, tlien it must bOjCqually so now 
ilcspite the differenc • of lime between 1885 atul 1884. Notwithstanding the promise 
given on Hie eve of file declaration of War Muit the policy would cease to exist 
with the termination of host flit ies, the faet. muni iih that, the Iiulian community In 
the Transvnal since that timo aiul even now have Iwcn consistently struggling for the 
abrogation of that policy. Tho Natal Indians having bjcn hitherto free from tho 
pernicious policy prevalent in the Transvaal, we should confess wo are very rauob 
alarmed by the present move on the part of the Government to extend tho same 
into Natal. We venture to state that the Indian Community having largo vetted 
Interests, in fact as mueh as any responsible section of tlie Community, will ho 
confronted with finaneial ruin and aWiitc annihilation sltould this policy be extend- 
ed to Natal. This Hill having a tendency of a retrospective nature, the Indian 
community cannot, help Inti be apprehensive of what might be in store for them in 
the future. 


Asiatic Commission 

Having regard to the fact that, the effect of this Hill being compulsory segrega- 
tion lxit.li residential ami commercial, we venture to draw your attention to the 
observations of the Asiatic Knquiry Commission on the Asiatic locations in the Transvaal. 
The Commission in paragraph 181 of its report states as follow “The suggestion tliat 
holders of new licenses should he confined to trade in locations or segregated areas as 
outside the township is not reasonable and docs not commend itself to us. As was said 
oy the Chief .lust ice in M man's cam*, if the commercial dealings of the Indian Trader 
were to lie restricted to the location in which he li v«tl situated outside the town 
proper, and peopled only by men of his own rac», then lie might for practical 
purposes as well not trade at all. The result is, however, precisly what, is aimed at by 
some of those who arc responsible for the suggestion. Several witnesses who ad vo- 
cal id compulsory segregation both as to trade and residenc; candidly stated that 
they supported it. only as a means to an end, that end being to drive the Asiatic* 
out of tlie country.” 

It is transparent from the oliser vat ions of the Asiatic Commission to what extent 
demoralisation of a section of the Indians in the Transvaal has been taking place 
by the operation of the segivgnt ion policy and how it. has been reacting on the 
health of the community on the whole, nud having in view the practical experience 
gained tlicrr, together with the opinion of a Commission which was not pro-Asiatic 
in composition, it should not he surprising to s»e the Natal Indian Community 
getting alarmed at the prospect of an ext elision of that policy. 

Asiatic 1 mm m; nation 

Wc venture to submit, that, since the apprehended invasion of the Asiatics has 
been removed by the stringent operation of the immigrants Regulation Act, the 
domiciled Italian Community expected an improvciii“nt in t heir lot as General Smuts 
atul Mr. Burton held out to us such hopes at. the Imperial Conferences, but instead 
of realising our oxp'ctatkms, we regret, very much to soy, wc ore being confronted 
with legislations liaving for its object, filching away our rights slowly hut sorely* 
We take this opportunity to prcscut. certain practical proofs for the foregoing statement. 

Not long ago, the Apprenticeship Act was passed by the Union Parliament. 
The circuitous operation of t his Law in conjunct ion with the activities of the Trade 
Union lias rendered tlie condition of many skilled and semi-skilled workers so dubious 
that in fact, many of them have h;*en thrown out of work by a mysterious process, 
which is difficult to prove, but nevertheless one can easily trace the origin of un- 
employment among Italian workers. Hy the operation of the Apprenticeship Act the 
opportunities hitherto enjoyed by the Indians for learning Urn skilled and eemi-skiUed 
trades have been dosed. While the Union Parliament enacted the aforesaid measure 
with the express object of reserving the skilled trades to the drsoeudant of Europeans, 
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the Natal Provincial Council, which has become notorious ferits rabid anti-Indian 
proclivities -and d oin gs have, not been slow, in using’ its power to pais a at 

ordinances whose cu m ulated effect will have a restricted tendenc y toward! the 
The Durban Alienation Ordinance, The Rural Dealers’ Li ce nsi n g Ordinance, The tabUe 
Health Ordinance are examples of the class of restrictive Ugwationtowards Indlam 
and one and all of them have contributed their quota to restrict our rights Thus - 
one can see slowly but surely, either the. Provincial Council or the Central Legislate!* 
or both seem to be making unceasing efforts to drive us of our 'rights, andthrn a. 
silent process of lowering the status of Indians to the level of the aboriginal triUes 
of Africa is taking place. 


Now Sir, the head of this Government, General Smuts himself. Had pubtfoly 
declared that the Rritishen in Natal are opposed toihe I n d ians. I nde ed a oompank 
tively small number consisting of the Indian Commudlfbr is ailtged to be a mraaoe 
to the European civilization as well as to the pMtfvation of the White Bu m. 
You are perfectly aware that the . very same British' section , clamoured for the 
introduction of Indian labour for the maintenance of European civilisation and 
sustenance of the White Race, because their industries were dying m 

which they depended for their living, were declining. Look up the old reoords and 
study the pathetic appeals made by the Europeans in those days and you will verify 
the truth of the statement. We take this opportunity to tell yon that the ground* 
of objection as well as the alleged menace to European civilisation and the piessr* 
ration of the White race would not stand wrutiny and we make bold to say 
it has no foundation in fact. If there were real menace and if the Indian had any 
intention to subfiierge^the White race and lower the European oivilisation, they woSft 
have done it because it was in their power by virtue of their numerical pieponder* 
ance when they enjoyed the parliamentary franchise. But British Natal might have 
forgotten recent history, nevertheless the Government dispatch' s and the utterance of 
British statesmen still remain a standing monament to the steadiness of iwnxff 
high moral principles and unflinching loyalty of our countrymen to the British 
Empire in every trying circumstances. 


This Indian Menace. 

Regarding the alleged menace of the Indian to the Western civilisation in this 
country, we make bold to say that it is untrue and that the term is used in a 
loose manner to achieve certain political ends. The theory that a handful of 
scattered over this vast Continent could sap the foundations of . a mighty oivilisation, 
that is militant in spirit and highly organised in all aspects, must be palpably 
untrue. We could prove this by concrete illustrations. A small community of 
Englishmen— inheritors of Western civilisation— has been holding its own 4n India 
for a century and half, and we have not heard anyone suggesting that the Western 
Civilisation has been submerged by the Indian raoes nor Englishmen h«*wm<w g 
denationalised by contact with Indians. Again a handful of British merchants still 
live and do business with other Asiatic nations such as Japan, China, and the Far 
East and we have not heard of either of the inheritors of theso two eivilisatioiui 
being worsted in the struggle for existence'. Whilj no such danger has overtaken 
the Western Civilisation, we ask yon, sir, in all solemnity, whether it is ever likely 
in this vast Continent of South Africa, that the existence of the Indian community 
consisting as it do s of less than 1,50,000 souls in your midst might* prove a danger 
to the Western Civilisation? Bat if it does, as allejsJ, then all we oan say is 
that from the apprehension of the anti-Indian British politicians, it beoomes if!f- 
evident that the Western oivilisation is not sufficiently virile to survive without 
transgressing the cardinal principles governing the existence of man in civi ised society* 

Regarding the Class Areas Bill the policy of the Government seems to be fa 
the direction of giving effect to and extending that whioh was fa vogue during the 
Republican regime in the Transvaal in a more aggravated form and this tendency 
finds a fitting expression in the pr s.nt BUI. We Venture to eugg st that the effsot 
of this Bill being compulsory s gr. gation— a policy that has ever been disapproved 
by the Asiatic Enquiry Commission— it pr s nts a s?riou» outlook to our sxmenoe 
an a self -respecting community, We venture to stafa that no nation has prospswjt 
that has for its fuddamehtaF - principle segregation. Indeed the concomitant arias 
following in its train have retarded the natural growth of the oonununity wiftb 
has barn sob] cted to segr. gation and those empires and nations who have adopted 
it ultimately collapsid, sot because that la it»»lf it was bad but b.caesj by the 
very weight of inherent injustice atd inhumanity involved fa the principle of f grgatfos. 
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■; tk* . the . 'fell Afrissh -Whites It sdninbly «r 

l gMsasd the Damn 6o rr a sp 0n da n t of the ‘ Pioneer, ’ who says:— 

The , '$&, it must be con f essed, is rather « oonoeseion to popular' 
ten}'eiamour than a serious attempt to solve the “ Asiatie question.” 
„‘ aad efawe the war, Indians hare been invading eoonomio spheres 
jiMdh7«ere former ly preserves' of the European and fay reason of their lower 
gtansdard of living. their oompetition is formidable as will be seen from 
4 h mammary of the Natal Provincial Council debates. A large seotiou 
til. European phhlk opinion takes a very serioos view of this oo® peti- 
tion; .political capital haajmen made oat of it by the opposition parties, 
and General Besots. has etronly urged by his own supporters in 
Natal to take some steps ho oheok it The various Indian political 
orprai— tinna are naturally opposiug the Bill vigorously ; but it is doubtful 
whether its elhot will be what is expected either fay them or -fay those 
wd ?*^ d A eSutively. The Indian community has its esta- 
blished place in the eoonomio eyetom of Natal, and while the Labour 
naBthtaa m deeislming egainet Asiatic competition. hie wife » buying 
her' household- re quir e me nts at an Indian store. It is not unlikely that 
rap' fatal offset of the Bill will be to demonetrate the impracticability 
of ssgnptioa. If that is m/, the experiment will have done something 
towards the cr as tiop of a founder pabfa'c opinion. Meantime a very 
interacting debate may be looked for when the BiB is introduced in 
the House of Assembly,' for the views which are held etrodgly in 
Natsl. are Kkely to’ meet vita a good deal of eritieism. from the Gape 
members." 

The. Capo ; and the Ongt State were, however, subsequently ex- 
cluded from tgii operation of the bill. 

Mrs. Samiui Naidu's Visit 

The Indian agi ta ti on acquired a great fillip on the visit of Mrs. 
Naidu Who want over to- Sooth Africa from Kenya early in March 
latt and toured throughout the CWpe and the Transvaal calling protest 
meetings .against the hill, and. the South Afrioaa Indian Congress Associa- 
tion carried on a systematic campaign . with her help. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Message. 

In .res p onse to urgent calls from Durban, Mahatma Gandhi sent the 
following message to 8riauti Sarofliui Naidu:— 

** Pray toll General Smuts and responsible Europeans that the Clam 
•Anas Bill - ia a poor recompense far the local .Indians ’ exemplary self* 
ttatratnt throughout interested campaign against them. Europeans should 
remember that fecal Indians voluntarily submitted administrative restric- 
■jfgs on further irfto .immigration., the Union Government of 

St esgarapsa. ghtal. to Mr. Gbhhale that so further disabling legislatioit 
wffl 'he pa s ta dataUdao the Compact of 1014. Nothing has sinos been 
<dfo& fer loeal Indians to deaerva proposed t re atm ent. The aace p tonoe 
of the Ulass Areas Bill istaateaount to political, civil snioide. 1 trust 
jrottr wkssosa s fegn sans wB|''d|ta«. o pp ositio n and make the lot of our 
■ o trata y m ta eerier i*yo•t&#psoi|. , ' 

AJtortcnrifig through Ttfatel and Transvaal Mrs. Naidu readied the Capa 
aud ited aninterriew with General Saute on the 19th and with Mr. Duncan 
on t|be 17th. On the 18th aha addressed on. overflow matting in the City 
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Hall supported on the platform by several Europeans and Labour 
legislators) and attended by Indian representatives from the four provinoes 
of the Union. 

Oji Saturday the 22 nd March she addressed another important 
meeting in the ooloured quarter of Cape Town. The majority of 
the audienee were Mahomedaus. Speaking in Urdu she said that she 
had been there nine days and felt it her duty to address meetings in 
English, in older, firstly, to appeal directly to the public and Govern- 
ment authorities whose tyrannical policy was to oppress her fellow- 
oonntrymeu. She had brought a message from Mr. Gandhi to the 
South African public and the Government which was : “If you continue 
to oppress us, we shall leave your Empire ; and if we do, where 
will your Empire be then ?” (Cheers.) 

Mrs. Naidu said that in India, their own country, the British had 
also oppressed them and kept them down, but now Mr. Gandhi had 
instilled a spirit into his followers which could not be suppressed. A 
few thousand Englishmen had made slaves of her people in India, but 
now they were standing up for their rights (cheers) and rising against 
their oppressors. They lrod started the national industry of spinning 
Khaddar in India to boycott English cloth. Mr. Gandhi had said that 
if that were made a national industry and the people learned to use 
the ‘charka’, fifty mills would close down in Manchester. 

Mrs. Naidu emphasised the fact that they must fight for their 
rights and fight on while they still had breath in their bodies. 
“Remember, they want to put you in the class areas and segregate 
you like they do the lepers 011 the ltobben Island. (Cries of ‘Shame,) 
“1 am told this Bill will not apply to the Cape, but Genera) 
Smuts will keep you here as long as it pleases him, and when he no 
longer has any use for you, he will tell you to dear out." 

Her message to General Smuts was : “Beware, if you think that 
by this bribe you will catch our votes at the next election in this 
province. As long as our brothers in the Transvaal and Natal continue 
to be oppressed by you, we will accept no such bribe in the Capo” 
llxmd cheers). Mrs. Naidu then complained of the lack of educational 
facilities for Indians of South Africa. There was no Indian University 
in South Africa. Their sons could not olitaiii scholarships and be sent 
overseas to England, Germany or other countries. 

The “Cape Times’’ 0:1 Mrs. Naidu ’s Sj»eoch 

Commenting on Mrs. Savojini Naidu’s activities the “Cape Times” 
in the course of a threatening article on the 24 th March declared that her 
speeches could not possibly do her fellow-countrymen and women in South 
Africa any good. There was plain risk that she might do them a very great 
harm. She was playing with lire and using the language of reckless incen- 
diarism, which was addressed not so much to Mrs. Naidu’s immediate 

audience, as to the restless and misguided people of India. If Mrs. Naidu 

wished to inflame her fellow-countrymen in India still further, she should 
have the decency to do it from the Iudian platform. 

After contesting Mrs. Naidu’s contention that the Indian has, aa 
much right in South .Africa as the White man, which, the paper 

declared, had i»eeii dragged in to raise prejudice and damage the 
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rMatiors between the Whites end Blacks 'in South Afrioa, it said that 
if Mrs. Niidu was to be allowed by the Union Government to continue 
in her mission of stirring up mischief, she should at least be given a 
stern warning that any further attempts to create trouble between the 
Whites and Black* in South Africa will entail her immediate removal 
from the country. 

Contesting the Indians' claim for equal eitizenBhip, the paper said: 
"No public-spirited work for South Africa owes anything to the 
Indian. He has lived in average on the lowest scale of decency and 
comfoit that has been possible for him. He has deliberately exploited 
this low standaid of living as a commercial asset, and has sent the 
bulk of his earnings out of the country. That being so, the claim 
that the Indian has equal right to citizenship in South Africa with the 
European and the native is impudent. 

“ There remains Mrs. Naidu s assoition that the Indian is “ oppressed.” 
She knows, if she had the courage to speak the truth, that the lot of 
the nine-tenths of. Indians in the Tiansvaal and Natal is infinitely more 
fortunate than it would be in their own country, where their high 
caste fellow-countrymen would feel themselves polluted by the most 
fleeting passage of the shadow of such “ untouchables ” across the hem 
of their garments.’* 

That is an epitome of the Whito feelings that ranged against the 
Indian settlers and deteimined to oust them gradually from the colony. 
General Smuts however v as more diplomatic in his statements. 

The Smuts— Naidu Interview. 

In the course of the interview which Mrs. Naidu had with the General 
on the 13th March she received aveiy courteous and sympathetic hearing. 
In a free, full ai.d frank discussion, Mrs. Naidu reviewed the moral and 
legal hardships ai d restrictions ur.der which Indians had been living in South 
Africa ar.d the repressive spirit of the legislation under the pressure of 
prejudice culminating in the threatened Class Areas Bill, the principle of 
which Indians could not accept consistently with their national self-respect 
and to lesisfc v hich they were prepared once more to undergo prolonged 
atd bitter suffering under the leadership of Mahatma Gavdbi. 

General Smuts assured Mrs. Naidu that it was very far from his 
intention to impose any disabilities on the Indian community or to treat them 
as inferiors, but there was an urgent need to relieve the acute tension of 
feeling and prejudice in the countiy, and it was only with a view to enabling 
Indians, who after all had their home and future here to live and thrive, 
that he and his colleagues were bringing forward this piece of legislation as 
an experimental measure to permit each community to develop along its 
owq lines ar.d according to' its own traditions without coming into conflict 
with one another. 

Mrs. Naidu declared that coercivo legislation never solved any problem 
and would not solve the Indian question in South Africa and appealed to the 
General as a man of vision and under star ding, and as an accepted exponent 
of the gospel of peace, ar.d as one who stood for protection of minorities, to 
apply the principle of the Imperial Conference and for that purpose 
conveuo ft Bound Table Conference of the leaders in the , Union Parliament 
with local Indian leaders aid Indian representatives from India for 3** 
change of views to arrive at some understanding acceotabla tn - 
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IS view of the bet that Indkns Jtad no say in the legislation of the oouatrjr 
Meeting them, and also as to the best method of effecting an understanding. 

Mm. Naidu had also an interview with the Minister of the Interioi 
on the 17th. The latter did not agree with the view- point presented by 
her but promised to plaoe her ease before the Cabinet andf also her request 
to be .heard by the Cabinet [As regards the value to be plaoed on the 
words of Genl. Smuts, the reader is referred to Mr. Sastri s speeches on 
the subject given elsewhere in this volume]. 

On March 24th the following cablegram was reoeived by Mahatma Gandhi 
from Cape-town signed by the General Secretary, South African Indian 
Congress 

“ South African Indian community submits notwithstanding strongest 
protest. Union Government determined carrying through Class Areas 
Bill violating pledges given. Bill indefensible. Foreigners also Euro-Afrioan 
Malays and Natives being exempted. Bill will apply only to Indians. 
Euro-African Malays and Natives assembled in thousands Cape town assured 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu of support to Indians in opposition to Bill. Indians 
never submit segregation. Inform India. Please take such action as you 
think best. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu has made deep impression and won many 
heart* Mrs. Naidu deferred leaving South Africa until 30th April owing 
great demand on her in interest of the cause. 7 ’ 

• On receipt of this news the Mahatma issued a press-note as follows 
.This is a startling news almost too bad even for • South Africa to be 
believed. I have 'already endeavoured to show why the Cape was to be 
excluded from the operation of the measure. If the information cablec 
by Reuter as to the exclusion of the Cape is correct, there is somethin! 
wrong in the foregoing cable, or the information contained in it is applicable 
*to the other throe Provinces only, namely, Orangia, Transvaal and Natal 
The position then will be that so far as the Cape is concerned the Cape 
Indians will still remain oxempted from the operation of the measure 
whereas in the other Provinoes the measure will apply only to Indians 
There is no difficulty about understanding the exemptions because the idea o 
Segregation of Natives and Malayas in the extreme sc use is new. Everj 
European household has natives of South Africa *as domestic servants 
Malays, as I have shown in a previous communication, are a negligible 
quantity except in the Cape. We have, therefore, the nakod truth before 
us that the Bill iir question is aimed merely at Indians and that it connotes 
not only segregation but indirect expulsion. Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s visit to 
South Africa and her inspiring presence thore will undoubtedly steel the 
hearts of the Indian settlers for further effort. Her presence is also 
bringing Europeans and Indians on the same platform. Let India, however, 
not be lulled into a sense of false security because of the commanding 
presence of Mrs. Naidu in the midst of the sorely tried Indian settlers. 
After all, the cultured Europeans of South Africa are gentlemen, and I have 
little doubt that Mrs. Naidu is reeeiving all the attention that is due to 
bar for her many and matchless gifts, but the Sputh African Europeans 
have also a fixed and determined anti-Indian policy. General Smuts is a 
tniehed diplomat. On due occasions be can speak honeyed words but he 
hnows hie mind, and let there be no mistake that unless India can make an 
tfcrt adequate to the situation, the Bill will be carried through the Union 
^Parliament' in spite of Mrs. Naidu’s resourcefulness/ 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AFJtfCA 
In the Union Pod«oment 

In the Union Parliament the BSU was introduced on March 5ft i. 
On the 2nd reading of the bill on April 2nd the Assembly was un- 
usually crowded. Mrs. Naidu in the gallery was prominent among the 
large sprinkling of Indian?. After tracing the history of Indians m South 
Africa the Minister) Mr. Duncan) emphasised that the Bin was introduced 
because of pressure by Indians on White people in Natal and Transvaal. 
The* whole question should be regarded calmly and sanely* he said. 
This so called menace had been caused by competition with White popu- 
lation owing to Indians’ rise in the scale of efficiency and skill. Mr. 
Duncan then quoted the figures showing the very small increase of 
Indians in Natal and Transvaal in the last ten years and pointed out that 
as immigration had ceased, there was no increase from outside. Inside, 
Indians had shown great rise in the scale of civilisation. 

The Bill did not aim at segregation, but only at separation as 
regards residence atid training. There was no idea whatsoever of ruin- 
ing Indians or making it impossible for them to live decently. The 
whole object was to avoid friction. They were of different origin, had 
different traditions ai d the mixture had never been found good. The 
Bill recognised the right of Indians to live up to the proper standard 
with fair and just treatment. At the same time the incompatibility of 
position must be recognised. Not only in South Africa, but in Cali- 
fornia, British Columbia and elsewhere the same problem prevailed and 
even in India itself there was not freedom from caste. Take the posi- 
tion of the United States ; the Negroes brought there similarly to Indians 
in Natal (Hear, hear). The constitution and law in America provided 
for absolute equality but what the law allowed custom took away. The 
Bill was intended to prevent a clash. Indians under it could live decently 
without any sense of degradation. The Minister said that the Whites 
and coloured citizens and natives were excluded from the Bill and also 
all people in the Capo Province and Free State. The Indian question 
was not an acute problem in these Provinces. 

Turning to the statements that the Bill was a breach of some agree- 
ment betwocn Smuts and Gandhi the Minister asserted that, firstly, Indians 
were treated with all due consideration, secondly, vested rights mentioned 
by Gandhi referred specifically to certain Indians affected by the Gold 
Law or Township Amendment Act and wore purely a side issue. Mr. 
Duucan assured the House that the problem would bo approached 
sanely and thore would be no oppression as apprehonded. Every consi- 
deration and justice would be shown. He knew that there was a claim 
for equality, but that claim could not !>e allowed. But all the proper 
claims of Indians must be met and they must have every opportunity 
to lead decent civilised lives. The Minister said that there was no 
plaoe for expansion of Indians in South Africa to-day, but if they could 
help them to return, they must do so. During the last three years 
Indians had returned at the rate of two thousand anually. That policy 
could be developed and extended, lho Indian menace, so called, could 
only be got rid of by expansion of the White people throughout the Union. 

The Bill, however, did not proceed further as the South African 
Parliament was suddenly dissolved, within a few days owing to the 
defeat, of the Smuts Ministry on some local issue. 



The British Guiana Colonisation Scheme 

At if the Kenya and South Africa humiliations were not well 

©cough, Sir Joseph Nunau aud Mr. Luckhoo from British Guiana again 
oame here in January last to secure! not indentured labour, for that is 
against law now, but whole families of Indian agriculturists to emigrate 
to British Guiana with the rosiest prospect of a happy and free life 

in the Colony. When the same deputation came here last time in 

1920 the atmosphere was moro favourable and they secured more than 
formal sympathy from the Govt, of India and the Central Legislature 
at Delhi and an Indian deputation was despatched to Guiana. The 
rapoit of this deputation, so long held up by the Govt, had now 
to lie made public, and so it was published on Jon. 29, 1924* 

as nothing fuitlier could bo done with regard to emigration without 
previously publishing the report. The Indian deputation, sent by the 
Govt, of India to examine on the spot the scheme put forward by the 
last Guiana deputation, was on arrival at their destination confronted 
by the Governor not with the scheme which they went to consider and 
the object of which was agricultural colonisation, hut with another 

scheme the object of which was the reel uitment of labour for the benefit 
of the White sugar-cane planters. The result was that our deputation 
came away disappointed and with less faith in the lxwafidcs of the 
British Guiana Govt. The deputation thought that though plenty of good laud 
waS available in the colony, no colonisation could lie thought of unless 
largo expenditure was inclined on drainage, water-supply- and other 
sauitaiy schemes which the finances of the colony could not permit. 
They also found that the Indian community there was opposed to any 
fresh immigration from India. Sir Joseph Nunau and his compatriot 
therefore came over to India again and carried an extensive campaign 
from Delhi to secure their object. 

To understand the events that led up to the activities ot Sir Joseph 1 
Nunau it is necessary to know the geographical position and the 
historical antecedents of the colony. The following account is taken 
from one published by Mr. S. Baja Kao of Sabarnuiti Ashram. 
Afemedabad, in March last.— 

“The climate of British Guiana is full of all tropical diseases. The 
hi Woo of those who have gone licfore for a |>eriod of seventy nine 
years, from A 1 838 to 1917. furnishes anything but painful reading. That 
the effects of the climate factor on the Iiiriiou population arc appalling 
is borne testimony to’ by the highest authorities in the colony. 
According to the retired Surgeon-Genera! of British Guiana 10 to 20 
P- c. of all the deaths in that colony are due directly to Malaria. 
In the more remote villages the conditions a no elated to lie even worse : 
for out of 86 deaths in a villa go as many as thirty have l*oon due to 
■Worio. And what is pathetic is that the Indian element suffers most. 

is greater mortality among the Indiau population and a higher 
nifmt ile mortality too, corresponding to their uumliers, than among the 
™j* r eeetitm* of the t«op«datioa. And in the net result we are confronted 
with th e astounding fort that for every one thousand Indians that were 
broi, 6ht into the country only 672 survived. 
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“BRITISH GUIANA, as one can see, has a prolific tendency in fitting out 
Deputations. In order to find their genesis, one has to go back to he 
early history dating from its final acquisition as a British Colony in 
1814. Beginning as a sugar-producing country with planters drawn from 
Great Britain, Madeira slid Portugal, and Negro slave-labour imported 
Irom the West coast of Africa, it plodded on with varying fortunes 
until 1836. Slavery having been abolished altogether in the latter year, 
£ud the Negroes of Africa emancipated from the curse, it fell to the 
lot of “Indians’ 1 to bear this cross under a system, as it was 
•euphemistically called the “Indentured Labour” system, from the year 
1838. The year marked the beginning of her prosperity. The year l«65 
saw a few -time-expired Indian immigrants raising 16 acres of rice, 
through their own efforts and absolutely unaided by Government This 
grew to S00 in 1885; to 6,500 in 1898; to 19,000 only three years 
later ; to 38,000 in another 7 years aud to nearly 70,000 in succeeding 
ten yean. Compared with this ’ phenomenal development of rice-growing 
by 'small’ planters, sugar-growing by the 'European’ large 'planten* 
stood at 78,000 acres only during the same period. 

“Further, the Indian “ Indentured Labour” system itself having been 
in its turn abolished altogether in 1917, there was no other dark nation 
on the face of the globe to oblige the sugar-growing interests. In this 
diiemma it fell to Mr. A. B. Brown of the Guiana Planters’ Association 
to move in the Colonial Legislature in February 1919 that “Whereas 
there is in the Colony insufficient labour to carry out its various 
industries and whereas this insufficiency of labor has led to a reduction 
•of the area under sug&roane and will lead to a further roduction, the 
Court should send a deputation to His Majesty’s Government to re pre- 
cept their needs.’ 1 

“Earlier efforts that the White planters had made were in the 
direction of sounding the minds of our compatriots who had been dis- 
contented in the neighbouring colonies of Fiji, Trinidad and Natal. 

“But it is a significant fact that we need noting well, that at a 
mass meeting of Natal Indians held at Durban to consider an “invita- 
tion” given by Mr. J. A. Polkinghorne to appoint delegates to visit 
British Guiana to see whether it would be suitable for Indian emigration, 
the gathering numbering, some thousands gave it as their unanimous 
opinion that none of them wished to go and, without even having the 
British Guiana scheme placed before them, refused flatly to appoint a 
deputation to look into it and see the country for themselves. As a 
matter of fact, the emigrant population of the neighbouring British 
Colonies prefer to go anywhere else than to British Guiana to earn its 
livelihood; British Guiana being otherwise known as “mudland” to the 
tesidents of Trinidad close-by. 

“So, a conjoint meeting was held on January 27, 1919 under the 
auspices of the Hoyal Agricultural and Commercial Society of the British 
Guiana and of the British Guiana Branch of the Royal Colonial Institute 
Loudon, in which various other bodies took part and as a result * 
deputation of fifteen members from British Guiana “ headed by the 
Governor ” of that Colony proceeded to England. Now ten y** n 
.previously, as a result of the Crewe enquiry, Lord Sanderson’s Com* 
mittee had definitely laid down what the primary duties of th e C o l o n y- 
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were before it could . conceive of or embark upon .fresh schemes #f 
adding to its population ; yet, while this primary duty lay undischarged,: 
a few among this deputation started another deputation, wended 
their way towards this country in December 1919 and finally sought 
to foist ~a “ colonisation'* scheme upon it purporting to tap 9,600 “ agri- 
cultural families" per year and that for three years. Necessary induce* 
met.*# were of course forthcoming, such os ‘ free' passages, land on 
1 easy* terms and, to bless those who laboured honestly for three years, 
a magnificent reward of ‘five acres, in a country where the population 
is less than three per square mile, and political catch-phrases of ‘equal 
status and ‘equal rights’ were also thrown into it to make the dish 
more savoury and to allay the suspicions of an inquisitive public as well, 
“Two of the members, I>r. Nunaii and Mr. Luckhoo. having been 

accredited by the Secretary of State for India to the Government of 

India, no less a distinguished body than that comi>o*ed of Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir Surendranath Banneiji, Sir B. N. 
Seima and six others were appointed to give them a respectable hearing 
in February 1920. Now if a minute examination had gone on their case 
would have been thrown out even then as the requisite preliminaries 
set forth in the Saideieon Committee had not yet been fulfilled by the 
Colony, but the stalwarts of Liberalism decided upon a deputation. 

The personnel of the latter, consisting of Mr. Tiwary of the Servants 
of India Society and Mr. Keatinge, I.C.S. of Bombay, was singularly fortunate 
in the inclusion of Dcwau Bahadur Kesava Pillai of Madras within it 
as its Chairman. Tho latter’s association has. as the sequel proved, 

served more than anything else to throw fierce light oil the exact 
conditions of our compatriots in that distant Colony. 

"There is no use disguising the fart that there tire two contending 
forces jiresent pulling in opposite directions in the Colony. One is the 
interest of the Planters and the other that of the Indian element. 

I deputy Mayor Mr. Thome, in his examination before the Indian Deputa- 
tion, unequivocally declared that the Colony was owued up to 1891 
entirely by the planters, that their interests always clashed with those 
of the people, that the people were struggling and gradually getting 
representation on the Legislative and Municipal Ixxlics, that the Gov- 
ernment instead of showing impartiality and giving the people drainage 
and irrigational facilities for which they had 1>eeii clamouring for the 
h*t twenty one years, was representing the interest of the planters to get 
more labour for them aiid that the planters were trying to get back 
what was lost by tho termination of the old indentured immigration system. 

"The planters are certainly astute not to put forward a labour scheme, 
pure and simple, and they very much prefer to sugar their pill through 
some such device as to require the prospective ‘settlers' to work as 
apprentices on the estates, and so on. This manoeuvre of the White 
eeetkm is elearly indicated by their mouth-piece, the Hon. Mr. Farrar. 

Presiding at the 83rd Annual General Meeting of the George Town 
Chamber of Commerce on the 87th of July hist the Hon’ble Mr. Cecil 
observed "The question of Colony Development is of as 
pgd i mportance to this Chamber as to any other section of the coin* 
i tort rt abounds with difficulties and those are not made any 

of eohrtion by the counsels strongly urged by different schools 
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of thought. The development of our 'coast-lands’ and interior 
presents 'two distinct problems/ and while both necessitate expenditure 
on an elaborate scale our primary necessity is population without whioh 
it is impossible to develop the one except to the injury of the other. 
The attempt now being made to lecommence immigration from India 
oil a Colonisation basis will* it is hoped* be successful* but' if, as is 
possible* this is not the case* the matter must not be allowed to 
rest there. It is understood that any people so brought to the Colony 
will serve a period of apprenticeship on the Sugar estates.” 

The Ever Recurring Contest 

“ Sir Wilfred Collet* the Governor of British Guiana* fronted the 
Indian deputation with a Memorandum embodying the scheme formulat- 
ed by the planters, and the sharp cleavage of opinion exhibited by 
both sides on this issue shows the distinctiveness of the two opposing 
points of view raging in the Colony. While the Indian opinion in the 
Colony unanimously rejects it, Mr. Keotinge supports the views of the 
other side and states as follows : — “1 would recommend that a regulat- 
ed admission of free labourers with facilities be permitted from India 
to British Guiana on terms of the nature outlined in the scheme pre- 
sented to us by H. E. the Governor for the purpose of engaging in 
paid labour in the first instance and of receiving reward grants of land 
after three years’ service. The matter is one for negotiation. The 
number of labourers emigrating from India to B. Guiana in any period 
need to be carefully regulated.” 

“ So it is clear that the whole scheme revolves on the one question 
of how Indian 'labour is to subserve the ends of the improvements of 
the Colony. The danger is ever present and inherent in the veiy 
order of things long established in the Colony itself that the prospec- 
tive immigrant element would l>o placed betwixt two fires. The contest 
would recur day after day whether the sugar interests of the planters or 
the rice interests of the Indians, the improvement of the Coastlands or 
the development of the hinterland is to win the day. The skirmish 
would go on prepetually, a solitary Indian Mr. Luokhoo, and a sympa- 
thetic Irish Soul, Dr. Nunan* fighting on the one side of Indians, and 
a solid phalanx of European planters maintaining stout opposition on 
the other, notwithstanding any elaborate system of guarantees that 
the higher subtlety and legal acumen of the combined Houses of 
Legislature in India may devise to the contrary. 

A Grave Warning 

“ However the warning is there. Mr. Kesava Filial sounds it over au<l 
over again and concludes his summary thus : — "At present however* tiiough 
unoccupied land is available to an almost unlimited extent, the physical 
conditions which govern the agricultural situations are such that it is hardly 
possible for ordinary settlers to take up land and cultivate it successfully 
immediately on arrival in the Colony ...“We are doubtful whether in the 
soar future it would be possible for the colony to find the large funds 
needed for opening up the ‘hinterland 9 and waking ft 'suitable for stttjc; 
stent/ 1 And lastly,**. ••/‘In these circumstances, emigration should net 
permitted. 91 Unless therefore the Chambers of the Imperial LegjsWjJ 1 * 
at Delhi could bejn a position to control expenditure and the direction 
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of the fiuauces of Hie Colony iu t£» imm** of He gtaepeetive 
Indian settlers, and am prepared, in a wprd, to mnm the rstfpocnt 
hOities of the administration of the Colony— a contingency that can never 
arise, though Sir Frederick Lugard suggested a year ago in London 
that India should be given a mandate for Guiaoai— the Legislators of 
this countrry cannot in all conscience lay the unction to their souls that 
the safeguarding of the interests of the * prospective emigrants has been 
complete for all time. And unless they can give this guarantee to the 
public, it is immaterial and valueless whatever sops are offered by the 
Government of the Colony or whatever ‘toys' held up for the edifica- 
tion of the Government of India. If there can be no ‘mandate* them 
can be no ‘scheme' arvcprat'lc to this country.” 


The Nunan— Luckhoo Propaganda 

Sir Joseph Nunan ami Mr. J. A. Luckhoo came to India early in 
January last. It was given out tliat they came hem “ with the appro- 
val of the Colonial office and the India offioe,” though only a fortnigbt 
back a message from Ijondon stated that they had decided not - Ip 
proceed to India in “view of the advene opinion of the Govenunf|0[ 
of India as to the desirability of their visit” at tint time when «§& 
Kenya question was greatly agitating public mind iu India. It seems, 
however, that the Govt, of India's views were diseounted If the. Home 
authorities and Indian feeling disreganled. 

Messrs Nunan and Luckhoo .were discredited by the B. G. Govern- 
ment last time that they were here. They had no authority to negotiate 
tl bough they said openly that they were the representatives of the Govt, 
of the British Guiana and of their Legislature. This year too they did not 
state definitely and unequivocally that they alone had the powers to nego- 
tiate. After doing some campaign work in Bombay^ and elsewhere, giving 
p ras e interviews and publishing press notes, the deputation came to l>elhi 
and. circulated' their lengthy memorandum on the 4th February. On Feb. 
fifth they met, on the invitation dj/ Mr. Lalfibhai Samaldas, some 40 
members of Hie Indian Legislature at Delhi and Sir Joseph addressed 
the gathering on their pet scheme. He mentioned the reaffirmation of 
the original scheme of 1920 and the acceptance by the Colony of all 
the leoommendaftums of the Pilki report. Equality of status of Indians 
and ell British subjects had- been reaffirmed, he said, by a declaratory 
ordinance and Its benefits had been extended to subjects of Indian Native 
fl tatge also, and moreover that if it were thought advisable to further 
ensure this equality of status of Indians, an agreement* in the form of 
4 treaty could be marie between the Colony and India. India was also 
invited to appoin t its own special representative as Commissioner, Agent- 
General or Consul-General to reside ip British Guiana with a voioe if 
Momny in the legislature to specially protect Hie interests of Indians; 
mad so on. These alluring proportions were all set -forth in the hugely 
Undated memorandum reproduced on page 365. 

An napmanoa waa also sought to be oreated that the deputation, 
hid the tupped of the Indians in British Guiana. This however was 
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The Elot Indian Association of British Guiana winch was sending 
over -to India two delegates to confer with the Government here on the 
colonisation tchime, however, subsequently withdrew trom it. On the 
22id JaLuaiy the Guiana Government rejectee] the proposals, promised 
Ly Dr. Kuuan piior to his departure, for limiting the hours of work, 
minimum wages and suitable conveyance to fields, and in view of thia 
‘action of the Government the Association dissociated themselves from the 
scheme. This breught to light the fact that though Sir Joseph Xu nan 
was giving cut that he was acting with the authority ot his Govern- 
ment, he had really no power to bind them and virtually on the three 
fui damentals of labour problems he had been discredited. 

Mahatir.a Gandhi on the Guiana Scheme 

The name of the Mahatma was also used in connection with the 
propaganda which Sir Joseph Xunan was carrying. In an interview 
to the pi ess on the 16th March he declared that four yeani back when he 
fenw the Mahatma the latter preserved an attitude of btntoknt neutrality 
to bis colonisation scheme. This statement was obviously meant to disarm 
public criticism and to give weight to Sir Joseph's immigration proposals, 
which, he emphasised, was not altogether in the interest of the European sugar 
planters but to offer the Indians better conditions of living ! 

Two days after, however, on March 18th, Mahatma Gar.dhi issued the 
following statement to the press: — 

‘A document dated February 1, 1920 and signed by me at Lahore 
aid handed to Dr. (row Sir) Joseph Nuian has been reproduced in 
an elaborate paper (dated 22r.d November 1922) on the status of Indians 
abroad. As it has been used in suppoit of a scheme of Indian coloni- 
sation in - British Guiana and as it is stated in that paper : “ so far as 
is known it still expresses Mahatma Gandhi's attitude towards British 
Guiana/' it is necessary to make my position clear. The statement made 
by me hi February of 1920 is as follows:— 

“From I he outset Mr. Gandhi made it perfectly clear that he was 
not prepared to take any , step that could be construed as a personal 
encouragement by him to Indians to leave India. He was rot in favour 
of the emigration of Indians. At the same time he realised that many 
held different vie vs on this point ai:d he was equally not in favour of 
using compulsoiy legislative or executive action to compel Indians to 
stay at home. They should be treated as free citizens at home and 
abroad. They should certainly, however, be protected from misrepresen- 
tation. He knew nothing to prevent people emigrating now except a 
Defence of the .Realm Regulation which would expire six mouths after 
the war. (This is the regulation preventing the emigration of unskilled 
labourers for work abroad until six months after the war unless under 
special or general license.) 

“Once assured that equal rights for Indians existed in regard to 
political, municipal, legal, commercial and. industrial matters in British 
Guiana, and that they were not alone receiving fair treatment from the 
administration ar.d the general community but would be guaranteed in the 
continuance of such fair treatment, ho would not oppose any scheme of 
free colonisation by Indian agricultural families. 
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“He was satisfied that the Colony had a liberal constitution and 
that Indians would be and were elected to memberships of the Legis- 
lature and to municipal office. He was satisfied that they had equality 
of rights with other races, and that there were opportunities of acquiring 
land for settlement. He was in favour of allowing a tpst of the scheme 
subject to a report at the end of six months on its working by Mr. 

C. F. Andrews or some other representative of the Indian popular 

leaders. The deputation accepted this proposal of a report by a popular 
representative independently of any supervising officer nominated by the 
Indian Government and offered to pay all expenses. 

“Mr. Gandhi agreed that all necessary guarantees for the conti- 
nuance of equal treatment could be furnished by the Colonial Office and 
British Guiana Government through the Government of India to the 
Indian people and its popular leaders.’’ 

Tt was hardly fair to use this statement in support of any scheme. 

It could only be used for supporting a trial shipment under the super- 

vision of Mr. C. F. Andrews or some one having the same intimate 
knowledge of the position of the British Indians abroad. But I admit 
that if such a trial proved successful from the Indian stand- point, I 
should be bound, under the foregoing statement, not. to opi> 08 e a scheme 
of colonisation under ire per safeguard. 

‘My views, however, since the 1st February 1920 about the 
British system of Government have, as is well-known, undergone a 
revolutionary change. At the time 1 gave the statement, my faith in that 
system, in spite of my bitter hostile experiences, had not altogether 
disappeared. But now I am able no longer to rely upon verbal or 
written promises made by persons working under that system and in 
their capacity as officials or supporters. The history of Indian emigrants 
to South Africa, Fast Africa and Fiji is a history of broken promises 
and of ignominious surrender of their trust by the Imperial Government 
and the Indian Government whenever it has been a question of conflict- 
ing interests of Europeans against Indians. 

‘The handful of Europeans have almost succeeded in East Africa in 
bullying the Imperial Government into sacrificing the prior rights of 
Indian settlers there. In South Africa the Indian settlers’ faith is trem- 
bling in the balance. 

‘In Fiji the Indian is still the under-dog. There is no reason to 
suppose that British Guiana, if the test came, will be an exception. 

‘The moment Indians become successful rivals of Europeans in that 
Colony, that very moment all guarantees, written or vorbal, will 
disappear. 

‘Filled as I Am with utter distrust of the British Imperial system, 

I am unable to countenance any scheme of emigration to British Guiana 
no matter what guarantees may be given for due fulfilment of the 
pledges given. The benefit that must accrue to the Indian emigrants 
‘under any such scheme will be illusory. I am, therefore, unable to- 
countenance the proposed scheme of Indian colonisation in British Guiana. 

I do not hesitate to give my opinion without consultation with the British 
Guiana Deputation because of the root objection stated above. 

‘If I am to express an opinion upon the merits of the scheme, the 
ordinary rule of oourtsey would have bound me, before saying anything 
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hostile to it, to meet the Britifl&Giiiann Deputation aid understand their 
view points. 

“Not till India 1ms come to her own aul bat a Government fully 
responsible to her tropic and able effectively to protect Indian settle r> 
abroad from injustice* can tiny advantage accrue to Indian emigrants even 
from an ideal scheme.' ’ 



THE REPORT OF 

The British Guiana Deputation. 

The following is the report of the British 'Guiana Deputation 
on Indian colonisation which consisted of Dewan Bahadur P,\ 
Kesava Pillai as President and Mr. Keating, I.C.S., «&hd Mr. V. 
N. Tiwary as members. In their, report issued 'on January 20th 
1924, the President and Mr. Tiwary summaries theiT recommen- 
dations as follows: — 

We consider that the climate and natural characteristics of British 
Guiana are such as to offer good opportunities for Indian immigration 
and great possibilities for Indian settlers to obtain fertile land and 
become substantial peasant farmers. At present, however, though un- 
occupied land is available to an almost unlimited extent, the physical 
conditions which govern the agricultural situation are such, that it is 
baldly possible for ordinary settlers to take up land and cultivate it 
successfully immediately on arrival in the Colony. 

We think that it would be possible to make available large areas 
of suitable land for the purpose of settlement by Indian agriculturists 
and to call into existence the organisation necessary for securing this 
result and giving the settlers the assistance which they would need to- 
overcome their initial difficulties. \Ve consider the inauguration of sueh 
a scheme to be desirable though we are doubtful whether, in the near 
future, it would be possible for the Colony to find the large funds 
needed for opening up the inland and making it suitable for settlement. 
Ihe health conditions in British Guiana are far from satisfactory, as is 
shown by the excess of deaths over biiths in several years. The problem 
of sanitation is intimately connected with the problems of drainage and 
the arrangements for the supply of pure drinking water. The improve- 
ment of sanitary conditions is in our opinion of prime importance. It 
would be, to quote the woids of the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Clementi, 
“ aheer folly, indeed immoral to take stops to introduce immigrants into- 
this Colony withput at the same time taking steps to keep them alive 
and in good health.” 

It is again a- question of ways and means and we are not sure 
w hether in these days of financial stringency, the ' Colony would . be in 
a position to undeitake measures for the improvement of sanitation on 
a large scale and commensurate with the requirements of the existing 
population. In these circumstances we recommend that emigration to 
British Guiana should not be permitted until the health conditions there 
have materially improved 

Representation in the Legislature. 

The Government of British Guiana may take necessary steps to gat 
the Declaratory Oydinai.ee passed pn the lines proposed by the Govern- 
ment of* India, but what is of even greater importance is that step 
should be taken to secure to the resident Indian population fair and 
adequate representation in the Court of Policy and the Combined ■ Court 
of Policy. We are opposed to this being effected either by nomination 
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4# communal representation. We have indicated in the section dealing 
frith the political status of Indians the lines on which action should be 
t*ken to remedy the present state of practical disfranchisement of the 
Indian community. 

At the present time the community is, from an educational point 
Of view, in a most baokwaid condition. The provisions of the existing 
fiduoatiouai Ordinance should be given full effect to in the oi b e of 
Indian children as is being done in regard to the children ul the othei 
'Communities. The Government of India should repiescnf to rh» 
ment of British Guiana that marriages, celebrated accoidng to Jlv in or 
Mihomedan religion, should be recognised av lawful. Hindus >uM also 
be allowed the right of cremating their do id 7 m <\?vtiMr housing 

ariangemeuts on the estates are far from Sritibf \ «>> } > f.*u tv the 

"tnaincd immigrants are concerned, they are ino^» 1 ^ \» alfcit the 
integrity of family life. The quality and supply <n *imikmg w.it*i m 
not good and requires immediate attention Tho employment of childten 
in Creole Gangs and several other legitimate .ciov.siirea dealt with in 
the body of die report, from whioh labourer l'j tko ostitc have been 
Suffering for a long time, should be attendel to. 

To settle disputes regarding wages step-* should be taken to * onsti 
tute a board of arbitration oomposed of members who, on ammo! of 
their independence and impartiality, would be acceptable to both parties. » 
Die rate of wages at the present tiina is so low that an average 
worker cannot earn a living wages. For its present requirements the 
Colony has got an abundant supply of labour. Until this has been 
absorbed and the otaims of the existing population to prior considera- 
tion in any scheme of land settlement have been fully satisfied, we 
think there should be no resumption of emigration to British Guiana. 

Repatriation Scheme. 

As regards repatriation, we have dealt with the various points in 
the section relating to the subjects, and we recommend that the Gov- 
ernment of India may take them into consideration for neeessary action. 
The Indian community in British. Guiana is unanimously opposed to the 
anbeptanoe of the present scheme for the reasons given in the body of 
the report. We have no hesitation in recommending its rejection 
in its present foim. It is meiely tentative and does not contain 
definite fceims, which British Guiana is willing and prepared to offer to 
the immigrants from India. If and when the Government of British 
Guiara make a definite offer, we would recommend that a satisfaotoiy 
solution of the various pdfhtB raised in the body of our report should 
,be a condition precedent to the coLsideiation of that scheme. In older 
that the interests of the Indian immigiants to British Guiana may bo 
safeguarded, we would strongly urge that there be stationed in British 
Guiana an officer of the Government of India who would watch the 
faterestasOf Indian immigrants and keep the Government of India in- 
foamed pi their condition. This officer should also be entrusted with 
the duty of saieguaiding the interest* of Indian immigrants in Dutch 
* (total a» Trinidad and Jamaica. Under the New Immigration Act tho 
Governme^ of ’“India ..can appoint suoh officers wherever they may 
jbem It ' tecesaaiy. ^ffe^arneitly reoommerd that tftkh mi officer nray 
Ik appoftthd as early wcssible for Guiana, Jamaica wd Tiinidid. 
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The Government of British Guiana should be requeued to arrange 
for novo .return ships in order to expedite the mpstrigtion of those* 
no anxious or entitled to come. Arrengements on board of these 
return ships should be improved and greater regard shown for the 
comfort and convenience of the paaseog era. His ExooQeoej the Governor 
told ns that* owing to the present economic crisis, be was not in favour 
oi immigration from India being resumed till the end of 1924 and not 
even then if cottages of an improved type have not been put up. The 
Indian community of British Guiana would not favour emigration from,. 
India until 1930, as they require time to settle down and to raise 
themselves from the prevailing state of dep r ess i on and backwardness. 
They urge that the immediate resumption of emigration would aggra- 
vate and prolong the existing evils. The Hon hie Mr. Luckhoo is 
strongly opposed to any emigration for at least another five years. 
Indians in British Guiana are strongly opposed to the aooeptanoe by 
the Government of India of a purely labour scheme. 


Mr. Keating e* a Report 

Mr. G. KEATlNGE,in his report separately submitted, summarises 
his r ecom m endations as follows : — 

I consider that the elimate and natural characteristics of British 
Guiana are such as to offer splendid opportunities for Indian Immi- 
gration, and that there are likely to be great possibilities in the future 
for Indian settlers to obtain fertile land and beoome substantial peasant,, 
formers. At present however, though unoccupied land is* available to 
so almost unlimited extent, the physios! and economic conditions, which 
govern, the agricultural situation, are such that it is hardly possible 
lor. ordinary Indian immigrants to taka up land and cultivate it frith 
euopess immediately on arrival in the Colony. I. believe tbit it would 
be quite possible to make available burgs areas of land for the purpose 
of, settlement by Indian agriculturists and to. call into existence the 
nqgmintion ncoesmry in order to secure this result and. to give the 
settlers the ■sttstepnr. which they would need, to ride them over their 
inftfol difficulties. The inauguration of such a scheme would be very 
tmefiefol both to India and British Guiana. 


' Though I recognise that any scheme, which contemplates that, 
immigrants will have to work as labourers on arrival, is less attractive 
than a: scheme to settle them directly on a land, I would reco mmen d 
dfot a regulated immigration of free labourers in families be permitted 
from lndia to British Guiana on forma of the nature outlined in the 


scheme p resen ted to us by ' His Excellency the Governor of British 
Guiana, for the purpose of engaging in paid labour in the first insfonoa 
fo|d of receiving reward grants of land after three years’ service. The 
ftittjter is .one for negotiation. Tip number of labourers emignftingr 
Mia, India to British Guiana in any period needs to be earefdlr 
ttntjkgd' with reference to the demand for labour add the leva! ref 
which exist in British Guiana at the tune, or ere antiripafofA 

^ ,flh <ilinnt> ^ u lta i l 
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Hurt the Immigration Department of British Guiana be strengthened* so 
that it ean undertake the duties of a labour bureau more effectively, 
coUeet and pullish the requisite statistical information, act as a labour 
exchange ard uLdeitske .arbitration in labour disputes. I would re- 
commend that an offioer of the Government of India be stationed in 
British Guiana whose duty it should be to watch over the interests of 
ltdians immigrants and to keep the Government of India informed of 
the pertinent fads concerning their condition and 'status. 

Political Status of Indians. 

As regai ds political stains* Indians are on an equality with other 
iiu.es in the Colony, ard the Colonial Government is prepared to pass 
sit Oidir.ar.ce bitdirg their successors* so Isa* as that may be possible, 
i ot to make any change in the constitution of the Colony which will 
operate in such a way as to place the Trdian community in worse 
1 ceition than the rest of the population. I would not* however, re- 
con.meid that any communal privileges he granted to Indians in the 
Colony or ary regulators passed eskuVfffd to preserve them as a 
l*ople apait ficm the rest of the inhahifesbts, since that would be 
likely to defeat the natural aspirations of tike Indian oemmunity. Under 
the exibtir g airarpmnents, there is nothing to prevent the Indian community 
ficen controlling tire political activities of the Colony if they wish to do so« ; 

The reason why I am in favour of the re-openzoge? Indian imndgration 
to British Guiai.a under conditions of the adme specified is that I am 
convinced that the conral conditions of the Colony offer to Indians of 
tnai.y classes ard occupations opportunities for a -for higher standard of 
filing than India is able to offer them and oppoctunites to win through 
the competence and wealth such as they have not in their home, lb this 
connection a fairly Inge comber of men have been broken in tbe pad;, 
but the terms of the offer made by His Excellency the Governor with 
regard to rewaid grants of land for such as wish to settle in ihe Colony 
and for easier terms of repatriation for such as wish to return to India will 
do much to obviate this. 

As an additional safeguard, I would recommend that the Colony 
should maintain a subsidised farm Colony for unsuccessful men. If Indian 
immigratioii is stopped Altogether* the effect on the labour supply of the 
Colony will be veiy serious for a time, ai d it is probable that many sugar 
estates will have to close down which will react very unfavourably on all 
in' the Colony and on the Indian community more than any. In course ..,qf 
thee the Colony would, no doubt, find other sources of labour, 

Connection with India would gradually cease and the existing Mpp 
community would in time become merged in the general population Jf 
hdfon immigration is again permitted and adequate development can no 
secured of suoh a latore as to attract the right doss of settlers, Indians will in 
t sboit time predominate in the Colony, and a prosperous Indian Colony 
will be created offering varied careers to Irdfeirs and profitable trade to 
IntfilU Indeed, it is not. possible to foresee how far such development 
might not lie pushed for it is not only in British Guiana but in the 
urroundimr countries to a for greater extent tint vast areas lie ire tie 
at# Amour for a population to take possession of the rich lands 
"fit ;edb4ae-:them to agriculture l*y method* which none can dismay with 
Streter, effect than the skilful and industrious Itidiaii cultivator. * 



The Nunan-Luddioo Memorandum 

The hfcuwg is ihe (nil test o! the memoxendum issued oar 
? A. 4l 1924 by die British Guiana Deputation under the leader- 
iup of Sr Joseph Nunan, K. C. 

The Select Committee of the Imperial Indian Legislature accepted 
jhe summary of the British Guiana Colonisation proposals known as the 
Numn-Luckboo scheme on the 16th February 1920, • 'sutjjcct to a report 
by an Indian Visiting Committee. The visit of this Committee was past* 
peoed indefinitely on the recommendation of Mr. Montagu, dated iftth 
August, 1920 : (India Office printed paper No. J. and P. 2498, dated 
frd May, 1921). The visiting Committee eventually arrived on ihe ISA 
February 1922, that is, two years after the conditional acceptance of 
the NutiairLuckhoo scheme. 

On being notified of the postponement of the despatch of the Visit* 
ing Committee and of the late Indian Government's refusal to allow 
emigrants to leave for British Guiana on individual certificates, «UA 
the Select Committee was willing to permit, the late Governor, IBs 
Excellency Sir Willfred Collet, K. C. M. G., had replied to the Colonial 
Offioe on the 27th October, 1920, that it would be preferable that the 
proposals should be settled after the Committee had arrived. (See India 
Offioe paper above referred to). The context shows that he referred 
exclusively to the offers of laud made to those not coming to work for 
registered employers. On the arrival of the Committee, whioh then heard 
for the first time of this new attitude, he submitted a document known 
as Memorandum “B” (Pillai-Tiwary Report para. 262), differing in some 
material respect from the scheme conditionally accepted in India. His 
Excellency wrote on the 28th April, 1922, to the Colonial Offioe (£. G. No. 

164) 'I enclose copy of minute i sent to the Delegation with 

regard to Indian immigrants not coming out to work for registered 
employers. I believe that they* consider that this is a variation of the 
terms placed liefore the Indian Government. I do not know that it is.* 
Messrs. Piliai and Tiwary report that His Excellency informed them that 
his Memorandum “B” should be regarded not as a definite offer but 
only as a proposal for discussion. They have reported against it, and 
on page 99, para 207 their report reads :-»-“If and when the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana make a definite offer, we should recommend 
that a satisfactory solution of * the various points raised in the body of 
our^roport should lie a condition precedent to the consideration of that 

On hit arrival in the Colony on the 4th April, 1922, the new 
Governor, His Kxoellency Sir Graeme Thomas, K. C. B., took steps to 
put forward a definite offer. This consists in the re-affirmation of the 
uogmal scheme by His Excellency in Council and by the Legislature of 
tha Colony at the request, of the Chamber of Commerce and other 
Jmefae. bodies, accompanied by the unanimous resolution of the British 
G uiana Indian Association. 

. Excellency, ietter of aathorimHon, dated the Slid November. IMS, 
*•« the Colonial S e cr et a ry and addraaeed to the Hon. (Sir) In# 
«<e) 
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Xtman, K. C., I* L. D.> Chairman of the original Deputation, reads aa 
follows : 

"You will understand that the colonisation scheme reaffirmed by 
the Colony is that set out in the summary of the original Colont^ition 
Report of April 1919*, accepted by the Select Committee of the Imperial 
Indian legislature on February 10th. 1920, and explained more fully 

in the Supplementary Note to our Indian report (Combined Court No. 
12 of 1923). For any alterations proposed by the Indian Government 
or Legislature which you consider should be accepted, you should if 
possible obtain confirmation by cablegram and in other coses only aooept 
subject to confirmation. 1 

Recommendations of Pfllai-Tiwary Report 

The recommendations of the Pillai-Tiwary report comprise, adopting 
the older of Section 13 «»f the report : — 

(1) Provision of areas of suitable laud for settlement, along uiththe 
necessary organisation for assisting the settlers ill their initial difficulties. 
(2) Improvement of sanitary conditions, including the drinking water 
supply. (3) Passing of the Declaratory Ordinance as to status and the 
adoption of measures for securing, fair and adequate representation for 
Indians in both Couii8 of the British Guiana Legislature. (4) More rigid 
enforcement of the present Education Ordinance (to which must be added 
from other passages of the report: suitable provision for vernacular edu- 
cation). (5) Special provision for marriages of Hindus and Moslems. 
(C) Right of cremation of their dead by the Hindus. (7) Improvement of 
housing arrangements, especially as regards married immigrants. (9) Noir 
employment of children in “creole gangs” on estates. (9) Independent 
boards of arbitration as regards wages. (10) More generous measures as 
regards repatriation, including more frequent return ships with improved 
inangements. (11) Official representation of India in British Guiana. 
The report expresses doubt as to whether the Colony would in the 
near future be able to find funds necessary for land settlement and the 
improvement of sanitary conditions. I may say that on this point we 
are in a position to give satisfactory assurances to the Government, 
the Legislature and the people of India. 

It may be mentioned that every one of the recommendations of 
the Pillai-Tiwary report is included in the original Nunan-Luckboo 
scheme ar.d they are therefore included in its re-affirmation. In short, 
the Colony is prepared to carry them all into effect. 

In the general and entirely unforeseen collapse of the price of 
tropical agricultural products iu 1921-1922, notably sugar, rice sffij 
cocoanuts, a period of intense depression seized on British Guiana as wen 
as nearly every other country. India itself suffered heavily. The 
tendency everywhere is to regard such periods of depression, like period* 
of prosperity, as permanent. The Colony rapidly recovered at the end 
of 1922 and 1923. Rice, an exclusively Indian matter in origin and 
cultivation, is being rapidly restored to its fornjer position. Present sug* r 
prices make that industry remunerative and accounts are also recovering* 
Diamond working has progressed by leaps and bounds and it is a *»»•“ 
man’s industry Some 18 000 men (so far only those of African met) 
are engaged chiefly as independent miners on the large alluvial dmanw 
areas, and the capitalist monies in principally as the purchaser of * 
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liainonds or the owner of shops for ths supply of goods to the 
workers. Owing to the large diamondiferous area, then? is room for a 
much larger immlior of workers. The export for this last year was 
valued at over a million sterling. A survey for a railway to open up 
the district is being made. The timber industry* also offers vast 
possibilities. The Colony's finances arc again in good order. The recent 
Civil Service Commission has effected necessary economies. The loan 
charge of the Colony are small and its credit is good for several "'millions 
sterling. The budget has been balanced and the future is promising. 

The seven areas of land suitable for preparation for settlement 
indicated in the original scheme wore not shown to the visiting Committee. 
Since then other areas immediately suitable for settlement, (c. g. Anna 
Regina Estate and Esscrjuibo of 10,000 acres) have been purchased by 
the Guiana Government, or they hold an option over them (0. g., Nismes 
and Arabi in Pcmerara and Borbicc Couuti** 1000 acres)— enough to 
provide immediate accommodation for several thousand families. 

The original scheme was to be financed by a loan of £. 500,000 to 
£. 000,000, based upon an existing export tax of one per cent. Of the 
necessary sum atamt one-half has already accumulated in the Colonisation 
and Immigration Funds without any loan. The proposal was confined to 
7,5oO agricultural families introduced within three (now four) yeans. No 
unlimited immigration or expenditure was or is projected. 

No child labour exists in the Colony at the present time. Wages 
offer a substantial lialaiice a>»ovc the cost of living. Ours is an offer of 
current wages— no minimum wages being in contemplation. A dollar (throe 
mpecs) can still be earned in a seven hours' day at piece-work. The 
average pay actually earned is however about three shillings. Our 
projosal includes the appointment of independent arbitration boards for 
wages, which will be subject to the criticism of the fndian representative 
(Commissioner, Agent or Consul-General, whom wr ask the Indian 
Government and Indian Legislature to appoint) who may sit on all such 

boards. He will also be a member, and if an expert, may even be Chair- 

man of the special Land Settlement Commission, which will arrange 
details of settlement. 

As rogaids education, the schools of the Colony have always been 
open to Indians on the Paine terms as other residents and there are 
some Indian vernacular schools and an Indian High School. At the 
same time, it is true that in the absence of any considerable voiced 

demand, no elaborate provision has been made for vernacular education 
in past yoars. it was arranged last November to deal with thir by the 

appointment of a sub-committee consisting of two Hindu and two 
Maiiomcdaii members, along with two Christian clergymen (Rev. Mr. 
Cropper, Presbyterian, and Kcv. Mr. Yeates, Wesleyan), wh:> are specially 

identified with Indian education, to make recommendations through an 

official chair in a, as to what steps should be taken to deal with 

vernacular and other Indian educational mfiiircmonts, including the 

provision of trained Indian teachers Even in the years of depression 
certain amount annually was provided for vernacular education 
in the estimates, which in the past was found adequate. Wo arc prepared 
to recommend the appointment of an Indian Assistant Inspector. 

Voting papers have now to be printed in Hindi and Urdu an well 
as English. They will be print.*! in T> nil .nil Teltru whenever a 
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demand exists. An arrangement is perhaps |>ossible by which the Indian 
representative should have a scat in the Legislature during the period of 
immigration and settlement. Whether he should replace the Ini migration 
Agent General or sit without a vote hut with the right of speech can 
be uiscussed. Any fo final proposal would of course require approval by 
cablegram from the British Guiana Government. 

A Declaratory Ordinance has been passed setting out the equality 
of statiTs of all British subjects and this equality has been extended to 
subjects of native Indian States. An Ordinance to regulate the marriage 
and divorce of Asiatics has been introduced into the Legislature in 
accordance with the recommendations of the visiting Committee and the 
wishes of the local Pandits, Moulvies and general Indian Community. 
Indians desirous of cremating their dead will have opportunities afforded 
for so doing. There has never been any legislation prohibiting cremation. 
It is a mere question of arrangements. 

As rcgaifis sanitation, substantial progress has Wen made >ince the 
Indian Committee s visit in February and March, 1 922. To begin with 
George- to win the capital, where over 20 percent of the imputation Jives, 
on the recommendation of joint committees of the fJovemmeut and 
Municipality presided over by the Chairman of the present J >eputatkHi 
and following the plans of an eminent *Coi is lilting Engineer Mr. H. 
Howard Humph rys of Victoria Street, Westmiiwfccr, work has already 
begun on schemes of sewerage, water-supply and roads, involving a is 
expenditure of £. <>00,000 sterling, for which saint ion has U>oii oUained. 
The British Guiana Government has also obtained the .approval of the 
Legislature for a loan of £. 500,000 sterling for the irrigation, drainage 

and water supply of the ('oast land*, on which some 100.000 Indians 

are now titled, j'he plans are ready and the work has already Wgun. 
These schemes arc independent of special expenditure of the Colonisation 
Fund for the irrigation, drainage and water supply of the lands for tho 
"cttleimmt of the new Indian immigrants under the present proposals. 

Health conditions will no doubt be greatly improved by the working of 

all throe schemes. The total expenditure in contemplation runs to over 
1J million rupees. It is true that for some years the health conditions, 
although better, have not been much letter than tho>e of India as a 
whole. The defects of the indenture system included the lnifxiilatioii of 
the dregs of Indian towns, at tho rote of four females to ten males. 
The rice industry is not a specially healthy occupation anywhere. Our 
African population has also much progress to make before conditions are 
really satisfactory. According to the Guiana Official llandUiok of the 
year 1 022, during the decade 1911-1921, the births exceed the deaths 
by only *3-1. It go?s on to state: “The population of the Colony at 
the taking of the 1921 census was 297 ,69 1 , which shews an increase of 
l,6dl since 1911, the year of the previous census. Of this number, no 
less than 121,938 or 5T97 per cent, aro East Indians. The intiiienza 
Epidemic in 191 S and 1919 however was responsible for 19.000 deaths 
‘in the Colony and mainly accounts for smallness of the increase shown. 
Our normal health returns should be compared with ordinary Indian and 
general tropical returns and not with those of health-resorts like 
Barbados, Jamaica, and most of the West Indian Islands. which ha\e a 
small area and a lion-migratory and almost homogeneous imputation. 

The present Deputation, which consists of those who placed the 
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original schemes before the Select Committee of the Indian Legislative 
Counoil in February, 1920, and also of the Vice-President and ex- Vice- 
President (Hindu and Mahomedan respectively) of the British Guiana 
Indian Association chosen from a small list elected by the Association 
itself, hopes to have the opportunity afforded it of re-affirming the original 
proposals before the Emigration Committee or before any special Com- 
mitted appointed by the two Chambers, also before the legislature itself. 
The disapproval expressed by the Bri tish Guiana Indian community in 
Fobniany -March, 1922, referred solely to the late Governors scheme, 
(vide para 196, sub-para 3, page 97, Pillai-Tiwai-y report). We trust 
that an invitation will be issued to Messrs. Pillai and Tiwary to give 
their views on the original. 

The Deputation is here solely on the initiative of the Government 
and people of British Guiana, which is not a Crown Colony but ail 
Imperial possession of which the popular constitution was guaranteed by 
the Treaty which transferred it to the British Crown from the Dutch 
in 1803. The control of t.ho budget is therefore permanently in the 
hands of an unofficial elected majority. In case further guarantees l>eyoiid 
the J declaratory Ordinance are required for the preservation of the 
existing equality of status, an agreement , in the nature of a Treaty 
Iietweeii the Indian and British Guiana Governments can no doubt l»e 
arranged. The Ordinance is printed in the Deputation’s pamphlet, entitled 
'Status of Indians Abroad’’ — “A Colony for India.” 

We wish especially to emphasise the proposal to establish regular 
« omniuiiication between Indian \mta and the Colony by means of steamers 
under Government control or ownership carrying passengers and freights 
at cost. 

The l’iliai Tiwary leport summarises as follows the difference between 
the XunanLuokhoo and the late Governors scheme : — 

“ The following important features of the Xunan-Luckhoo scheme arc 
iiot to bo found iu the Governors scheme : 

(a) It provides for largo scheme of irrigation and drainage. 

(b) The iuducemeut of land settlement is to be offered to old 
settlers as well as to fresh emigrants on similar terms of service. 

(c) The organised campaign of sanitation is to bo initiated. 

(d) Water supply is to be improved. 

(e) Agriculturists with families, if any, emigrating from India, and 
desirous of working on land of their own immediately on their arrival 
in the Colony, arc to be given free passage to British Guiana. As 
regards repatriation, they are placed on terms of equality with those 
that start as labourers. 

(0 Similarly, reward grants of five acres of land, specially prepared, 
are to l»e gi\en to !>oth classes of agricultural settlers on the oompJe* 
tion of three yearn residence, during which time they may have been 
engaged either on their own account or as labourers- in any form of 
agricultural work in the Colony. 

(g) Non-agricultural settlers are also to bo encouraged to emigrate 
providing free passages for them in some cases and assisted passages in 
others. Traders and small capitalists will be given cheap passages* 

(h) One religious minister for each group will be taken free oik 
sack voyage with light of repatriation free.” 
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At a general meeting of tho British Guiana Indians in the Town 
Hall, Geoge-fcown, under the auspices of the Indian Association, on 
November 22, 1923 the following resolution was unanimously carried 

‘ Whereas at a general meeting of the B. G. I. Association the Coloni- 
sation Scheme proposed by the Government fov the introduction of 
Indian settlers to this Colony was discussed, 

‘And wheioas after due consideration in its details, this Association 
in view of the conditions and benefits offered by the Government does 
not regard the Scheme as a labour Scheme or a project- for cheap labour : 

Be it resolved that this Association after careful and serious considera- 
tion of the vaiious conditions therein set forth, and the recommendations 
made by the Committee, respectfully support the same, and request His 
Excellency the Governor to forward a copy of the resolution to the 
Indian Government; And further, this Association approves of the Delegates 
proceeding to India with the Resolution as a mandate from the Association/ 
Moved by Mr. M. Panday. 

The End of the Scheme. 

In April 1924 the following correspondence passed between 
Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai, President of the Government of 
India Deputation to British Guiana, and the Hon'ble Sir Joseph Nunan, 
K. C., President of the British Guiana Deputation. 

Dewan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai was invited by the Government 
of India to be in Delhi on the 17 or Uth March as the Standing 
Committee on Kmigration wanted to hear him before they decided to 
give a reply to the Deputation from British Guiana. As Mr. Pillai 
eonld not reach Delhi on that date, on 14th April last Mr. Pillai received 
the following message from the Hon’hle Sir Joseph Xnnait. the Chairman 
of the Deputation : — 

*' l vory much regret that you cannot attend as the decision this 
session is vital in the interest, of Guiana and advisable in the interests 
of Kenya and Dominion questions. I much appreciate and am grateful 
for your letter of 9th instant. We will repatriate Indiaus desirous of 
returning by the first steamer of the new .regular line at rates not 
higher than Trinidad, possibly much lower. Conditions have so much 
improved that they are now very few, but wo arc willing to make 
immediate repatriation a condition precedent for adoption of the scheme. 

I quite agree that, past neglect of this question is deplorable. We 
accept- your views and Mr. Keatingc’s on this question. The Indian 
Government has published for the use of the Committee the following 
statement from Mr. Keatinge dated the 30th January referring to our scheme. 

Mr. KcatiugeV Statement — a Liberal Scheme. 

Tho following is the statement made by Mr, Keatinge in reference 
to the Nunan Scheme : — 

“ So far as 1 can judge the scheme is a very liberal offer and 
India would do woll to accept it. Dr. Kiiifan of British Guiana informs 
me that the Government of British Guiana is prepared to put in tore* 
the offers made in the scheme for Indian colonisation in British Giuara 
nude romo three years ago aid put before a Committee of the Indian 
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Legislature at Delhi by Dr. Nunan and Mr. Luckhoo. This scheme is 
a more favourable one than that put before us by H. E. the Governor 
while we were in British Guiana and as 1 was able to express a 
limited approval of the latter scheme subject to certain safeguards I 
am able to express a far stronger opinion that the Nunan-LucSfhoo 
Scheme would offer favourable opportunities to Indian emigrants. 

“ I understand from Dr. Nunan that the Government of British 
Guiana arc prepared to purchase empoldered lands in Essquibo country 
and on the quaitotine coast and make them available for Indian settlers. 

I do not know the aotual lands in either case. But I know the 

localities which are situated on the rich alluvium and if the lands are 
empoldered lands, formerly part of a sugar estate, they ought to be 
very suitable for Indian settlement. 1 also understand that the scheme 
to develop suitable tracts in the North West Province is to be taken 

in hand. So far as I understand the scheme now put forward, I con- 

sider that it offers very advantageous terms to Indian emigrants, and 
that with sympathetic handling, it offers very good prospects of happi- 

ness and prosperity to such Indians as may care to accept. ' 

Sir Joseph also said jn the message : — 

“ If you would wire to the Education Department an expression of 
your opinion as to the possibilities of our scheme as contrasted with 
the Collett scheme whioh your ’oport rejected in view of the scheme 
of Irrigation, Drainage, Sanitary and Education now being carried out. 
you would be doing Guiana Indians good service, and believe me you 
contribute to the solution of the present complex problems of Indians 
overseas. If our scheme is rejected or postponed, general corn! .«on« 
will make its revival impossible and connection between India and 
Guiana will grow less and less. 

“ I mentioned to the I^egal Department to-day that if our treaty 
constitution is preserved the transfer of the present Colonial Office 
control to India would in a short time be practicable if the scheme is 
successful. We expect a unanimous committee and Pandit Motilal Nehru 
is arranging a Swarajist meeting for Wednesday to receive us. In any 
event it will not be treated on party lines and I expect unanimity. 
The Socialist party is . also supporting. Would you be kind enough to 
wire your statement to the Department as questioned? 

“ Please have it duplicated to me ; telegrams are prepaid. 

Mr. Kesava Pi Hay’s Reply. 

Mr. Pillai replied sending copies to the Education Department, Sir. B. 
N. Sarnia, Hon’ble Mr. Natesan and Hon'ble Mr. Karandikar : — 

“ Any step taken will have far reaching consequences. The Committee 
should examine me and Mr. Tiwary, and in their presence I should ascertain 
particulars from the Delegation before agreeing to re-open emigration even 
under your Land Colonisation Scheme which is so tantalising. I have 
lieen noticing conflict of opinions in British Guiana and through distrust 
of a large section of East Indians as to the practicability, if not sincerity* 
of executing rapid improvements of prevailing conditions and redress of 
grievances noted in our report to make Guiana fit and safe for emi- 
grants. The repatriation of people referred to in our report has 
been painfully neglected. Very thankful for assurance that there will be 
repatriation according to agreements and on easy terms to be within reach 
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of those longing to come back. There are grave and reasonable apprehensions 
that what the planting interests once did with your original scheme might 
do it again with perfect non-chalance or circumvent it. 

“ Promise to the ear and bt caking it to the heart has been the rule 
with proclamations and pledges. Any precipitate action will rouse deep 
and widespread dissatisfaction and shatter your high aims and hopes. 
Planters’ plots, real or feigned, to introduce cheaper Chinese labour to 
displace resident East Indians as well, threats to prohibit and disable Indians 
as elsewhere, are deplorable.” 

Associations Delegates* Message. 

On the 1 7th March Mr. Pillai received the following telegram from 
the delegates of the Association in Guiana who had come to Delhi. 

“ Arrived yesterday. Seen the telegrams sent to Sir Joseph. Assure 
you no conflict of opinion. Only misunderstanding which has been cleared 
up. Brought mandates from Hindu and Moslem communities. Besides 
the Association supports the scheme. Rapid improvements are being 
done. No foar, the scheme will be altered. Planters are in a minority. 
An Indian representative will visit Guiana, examine conditions in the light 
of your report- Sanitation, Wages, Settlement areas— l»efore recommending 
a single colonist to leave India. The scheme will be in contract form 
between the Government of India and the Guiana Government. The 
Council disperse on 26th. Sorry you cannot attend. But respectfully 
request you to send opinion any conditions you may impose besides conditions 
precedent. The rejection of the scheme will damage progress of Indians 
in Guiana Return passages for present residents— Trinidad rate or lower — 
being arranged. — Pandy Mukudam.” 

And ako the following telegram from Dr. Nunan 

“ Just learned of your telegrams to Messrs. Saima, arid Natesau If 
Indians are not satisfied with the offer to make emigration dopend upon 
the report of the Indian representation that all guarantees are being carried 
out in Guiana, the matter ends. As far as I am concerned 1 have done my 
heat and even undertook at great health iisk to return to Guiana to carry 
the scheme into effect. Officials consider that your telegrams will cause 
its rejection. I do not think you intended this. If you think the scheme 
should be carried out subject to adoption of your proposals . and the proposals 
and the report .pf Indian representation, you ought to wire Messrs. Sarnia 
and Natesau in fairness to your countrymen in Guiana. My Indian 
colleagues are greatly disappointed at this unexpected misunderstanding. 
The Committee meets at 3 o’clock on Tuesday; if it adjourns the matter 
indefinitely I leave India and abandon the scheme as hopeless.’* 

Mr. PiUay*s Reply. 

Mr. Pillai wired in reply as follows : — 

“ Would gladly reoommend your scheme after our recommendation* 
are carried out. Your promises must lie honoured by others. The past 
history makes us sceptical. While lands are not yet ready and conditions 
not substantially improved and repatriation neglected the re-opeuing of 
emigration will not benefit resident or emigrating Indians. Personally 1 
feel keen sorrow causing disappointment to so good and stalwart a 
champion of East Indians like you.” 

And there the matter rests now. 
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PREFACE 

I n iin^. iiit h;< ond issii. ot ih« a iiii:i;ir> kkcintki.’, u 

digest t»l the I'uMir Alfaim of India for the 2nd. ajiuirtcr of 
l lir year namely April 1«» dune, has Iw'en given. 'I he |M»rt ion of tho 
I’ror-roding?* of the Provincial Couneils wliieh could not he completed in 
the hist issue has also found plaee. 'I hose. Proceedings have Ikkmi 
, ji\'-n in greatly condensed lorm. partly hoejvu.se most of them are of 
mily local interest and *n in sueh an AIMndia I >igo.s1 , a greater detail 
a on hi seem to he out ot pJaee, and partly lieeau.se there arc other 
pnhlie.it ions which deal with these matters more fully. An exception, 
however e made in tin* ease nl the ISongul and I*. Couneils for 
the roa-oii that the things (hat liav e happened there have hecn C|M>rlr 
making and altogether new in India and- further they promise, to be the 
beginning *‘i .• new history. 

Like 1 l.o hit issue, this issue too has hceoine wholly politieal, and 
though importaiii educational and economic alfairs have happonod during 
the period >paee could not he found lor them in tins \olunie too. Kspcri 
ence shows i hat P**litiral matters alone occupy so inueli space that it is 
not possible to ii •■orporate other matte is in the «|iiartcily issues ok llii. 
hVgister. It i" proposed, therefore; to issue a special Annual Supplement 
‘»n Industrial. Keuuomie and educational AtFuirs at the end o. the yoar. 
This Volume is divided into the following parts — 

1. PliOCKLMNON OK Col NCI LS, of which - 

A. — The Dcng.-vl Council occupies pages IliU 132 
J). — Th 0 Other Provincial Councils occupy pages 133— .012 and 
C. — The Central Legislature. May Session with the Tan ill 
Kcport and the Lee Jicconiiiicndat ions occupy pages 
(>l » — 592. 

2. NATIONAL MOYKMLNTS IN 1NJMA — pp. ;V.i3— GSHi. 

A. — The Oaudhi — Swanyist cum Congress Movement, pp. 
0«J3— 0-10. 

I*. — r | In: Moslem Movement, including ihe Muslim ) League, 
pp. (511 — 001. 

C. — Other l*>oal u* Communal affairs, pp. C>r»|— (>%. 

o, IN] HA IN TIIK ISklTISII PAKI.IAMLM V liriUm. of 

which — 

A.— The Work of the Indian Imputation occupies pp. 
697—704. 

I»« — i 'arliainontary Pry^ocdingr* on India occupy pp. 705 — 785* 
C.— The faiuoUt IJ'lHvvei* Sankaran A an *a.,i. 'Otiiv^ lad on 

l»p. 700—i04. 
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INTRODUCTION 



INTRODUCTION. 

The trend of Public Affairs in India during April to -Tune has 

been towards a steady consolidation of the Nationalist position on one 
side, and a slow weakening of the high-down bureaucratic pretensions 
of the Government on the other. The outstanding features in Indian 
polity of this period are.— 

1. The Reforms Enquiry Committee which the Govt, of India had 

to institute much against its will. At first an attempt was made to 
shelve it by more inaction, and great secrecy was maintained as to what 
was being done i i this direction so that Government might escape the 

ex|>osure that a public onquiry would entail as to the way in which 

they have worked the Reforms. Laterly, however, thanks to the efforts* 

of the Moderate deputation in England, and the Premier's York speech 

(see pp. 697 & 706), the Government of India had to yield to pressure 
from above and enlarged the scope of the enquiry which was an non need 
to l»e held in public in August. 

2. The Lee Report which came out in May last. No other report 

of so great importance lias over been brought out with such great ex- 
pedition. The object of the authorities, to secure further emoluments 
and advantages for the Imperial Services at the expense of India while 

the Peel-Winterton Tory party was still in power in tho United King- 

dom, has providentially been foiled, for the Labour party quito sud- 
denly came into power, and what is worse, they seem as yet to be 
sympathetic to Indian public opinion over which the Services havo always 
ridden rough-shod. 

3. Tho Stool Protection Bill, following tho Koport of the Tariff 
Board end passed by the Assembly, has secured to India tho principles 
of Protection to her nascont industries, much to tho chagrin of the 
foreign merchants. 

4. Tho reorganisation of the Indian National Congress now taken 

in hand by M. Gandhi. The groat Swarajist wave of tho first 

throe months of the yoar received a sot back by tho Gandhi move 
in dune last, and it scorns as though it would soon be swdlowod up 
in a great national movemont undor M. Gandhi. "Hie cry of “ Kindi 
for India and India for Khadi ” is soon to be raisod, and tho ground 
is now boiug propared by varicus Congress movomonts, such as Satya- 
graha anil Khadi-work and Council breakiug. 

6. Tho deputation to the Secretary of Sta^o in England led by 
tho Indian Modoratc Party, including Mrs. Bosant, Mr. Sastri and other 
signatories of tho National Convention. Some of the first rank Indian 
politicians wore alio ut this time in England, such as Lala Ltd pat Rai, 
Mr. Raw;ach;«.ri, Sir Sankaran Nair, and others. They delivered many 
speeches in Kuglsi d, s'P'Hrtully addressing Labour groups and Members of 
Parliament, ai d presented tie case for India. 

Such has boon tho man drift of affairs during tho second quarter 
of tho cnrroi.t year . Some of tho other minor affairs are summarised 
below, while the Ch uniole that follows on p. xix summarises tho chief 
events in somewhat greater detail. 
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The All-India Xhadi Board, a short account of which was given in oar hat issue 
on p. 9, icsacd a tmai 

Thm All-India Kbadi 
Board. 

and 1 shoald prove to be 
idia of the scope for Khadi production in the numerous centres which the Board 
visited, the nature of the obstacles to be overcome in particular parts and the 
manner and direction in whioh the several centres may co-operate with profit to 
promote production and sale. It is, no doubt true that in many of the places 
that the Boar. I visited they were greeted on'y by the tragic picture of a recently 
dead or dying industry, throttled out of existence by the clever and cunning 
band of the alien exp.oiter and industrialist. But the Board have discovered 
that life is not entirely « xfcinct in many parts, that the villagers, both men 
and women, have not forgotten tbeir art or lost their skill at the wheel and 
the loom. In the cany days of the non-co-operation, movement the message of Mahatma 
Gandhi acted like a wonderful tonic iu many parts and actually brought back 
to life many a spinning wheel oon lined to the attics as an old our- worn thing. 
There are whole villages still sticking to tbeir whee s anti looms for making an 
honest and deoent living or supplementing their income as of old. Centres like 
Guruvareddipalayam in Andhra, Tiruppur villages in Tamil Nadu, and Pachapur in Kar- 
natak are ail Jiving monuments of the ancient glory and success of the Charka. Iu 
Bingehalli, one of the group of villages which supply yarn to Pachapur, wc learn 
that “the status of the women in the village had gone up by a bound since 
Mahatma ji's movement ” which had made them recommence spinning which they 
had given up 20 years ago. So also in Guravareddipalayam, we are to:d, the Xhadi 
movement had not only brought employment to the untouchables who run about 

40 looms in the locality, but bad also gone a long way to emancipate them from 

social exclusion. “The stigma of untouchability in the village,” says the report, 
“was seen disappearing. The untouchable weavers looked happy and contented and 
they expressed great satisfaction at the treatment they were now receiving from the 
main body of villagers.** The report says 

“The figures collected in the village show some very interesting result*. Every 

woman turning the wheel 8 hours a day could make 8 padugus of yarn, one padugu 

being warp and weft for 9 yards with 14 punjams for warp and U for weft. For 

every Pun jam there are 120 threads and so the woman was turning out 120 into 

2b into 0 into . 3 which equals to 90,720 yards length of yarn every month. Her daily 
out-turn would then be 378 yards of yarn, a fact which was corroborated by the 

Sneed of 5 to 7 yards per minute whioh was demonstrated to the deputation. 

Nearly 3 1/2 hanks or 3/4 of a lb. of 12 count yarn was being produced by a 
woman who gave 8 hours to spinning every day. But even taking it that she -spun 
only 4 to 6 hours a day her average* income would be 0-1-0 per clay or something 
between Rg. 20 and Rs. 22 a year. .Twenty rupees wou’d bo the supplementaiy 
income to the family if only one of the women worked at the charka for 4 to 0 
Lours every day, no small addition to the poor and slender means of every village 
home/' 

There are many other numerous obstacles in the way incidental to the villager’* 
lack of patriotic understanding of his and the nation’s problems. The spread of th*- 
new light of nationalism a’ one can remove this ignorance and enthuse him with the 
siprit of social and national service to safeguard the country's interests in working 
for his own individual or family maintenance. For this, as well as to conduct the 
industry on organised lines, we want trained workers in any number to go and 
•ettle down among the villagers, spreading the gospel of Mahatma)! and demonstra- 
ting the eficacy if the oharka. The report gives many inspiring examples of persons 

who have sacrificed tbeir all for the saxe of Xhadi and done yeoman’s service to 

the cause. One name stands out most prominently out of all, that of 8jt. Pujarl of 
Bijapur, a Government servant who resigned his post to give his entire time to 
Snadi work. His story is at one: inspiring and fruitful of lessons to the average worker. 

The Provincial Khadi Boards, especially of the provinces of Noithoru 
*™a* do not seem to have done much work worth recording. The All-India 

Bond confined their operations within the Southern districts. A 4 ter the 
A.I.C.C. resolutions of June 28th Mahatma Gandhi took up Khach work more 

seriously. The record of this work will be given in the next issue of the QUARTERLY 
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very interesting report of its tour in Andhra Desa, 
Tamil Nadu, Karnataka, G. P. Maharashtra and Khandesh in 
the first months of this year* The report contains much 
valuable information regarding Xhadi work in these Provinces 
of immense practical value to workers. It gives a clear 
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Of other Congress aottvitfcf of this period may be mmtliniri tbetatmroha 
meat at Vaikom end Tarakeswar, the fanner of which sperialfr has stadaed aa AB-1 

•fgottonoe beee — e of the mat u entoaehabiJiijr naostfoi 
Untonchabitity that it involve* Aa 8wami Sroddhanaada asyCttewm* 
of All-India nnovai of onioocbsbiUty io divided thas: The 
Pan jab is managed under Lala Lajpat fiat with B* 5,000 per month. Be 7,000 cash, 
and property worth Be. >5,000. The United Provinces if piaoed by Pandit Ma!aviya aMr 
Baba nurshotsm Dae Tandon with Be. 5,000 monthly allowance, and a ptoafae of forth* 
help. Delhi, Gojerat, Kathiawar. Central Provinces, Maharashtra and the whole of 
Madras fa allotted to Bwami Bhraddhanaada who waa being helped Car mma t 
expenses at Delhi and other proviaoea with Bn >5,000 from a philanthropist. 


Untouobability la the great euraa of Hindu Malabar, in fact ut the whole of 
-Southern India, though in. Ma!abar it is still aa stroog aa oantnriaa bade. in 
Brithh Malabar no pnhlie ban of roads, tanka, eta. is 
Vaikom Satyagraha permitted. But in Travanoore some roada leading to or in 
the neighbourhood of 4 Hindu Temples cannot be oiadkj 
low caste Hindus, though Mahomedan or Christian oonverta can oat them freely f 
According to the judicial pronouncement ybf the Travanoore High Court, there 
nre two kinds uf public roada in Travanoore, viz. (1) King 1 ! Highway or Rajcpmka 
and (>) common highway or Tillage thoroughfare, mma vaM, The tamer arc 
thrown open to all classes of His Highness's subjects and for ail purposes not 
forbidden by law. The latter are open in some instances only to a limited class of 
the public, namely the orthodox Hindus. These roads ape different from the 
pathways which lie outside the enc osure stone wall of the Vaikom tempie, hot 
form part and parcel of a plot of 11 and odd acres entered in the revenue account 
as for temple compound. Over these latter pathways no right of passage could be 
claimed as of right except by those who arc entitled to worship in the temple. The 
approach roads previously mentioned lead only to the temple compound and to no 
other place. The local public offices, Hospital, English High School, Police Station, 
eta, are all located outside the prohibited area, and are accessible from other roads. 


The Kerala Congress Committee resolved to break the bond of nntonohabi- 
Wy as regards the use of these roads. Accordingly it started Satyagraha from April 1st. 
The 8atyagiahis intended to establish the right'' of all subjects of His Highness the 
Maharaja, including th : submerged classes, to pass along public roads and 
pathways, of which the road outside the Vaikom temple is one. It was not the 
intention of the Committee or of the Congress to secure the admission of those 
classes into the temple either at Vaikom or elsewhere. Neither the Vaikom temple 
nor the rosds in question now belong to any private individual or Trustees. The 
temple is in the possession of the Government, and its affairs arc administered by 
Government servants. The roads leading to the temple are maintained by the Government 
ont of public funds and are freely used not only by Brahmans and other estate 
Hindus but also by Muhammadans, Christians and other non-Hindus. Only the 
“ unapproachable* ”, such as the Thiyyis arid Pu’ayas, are not allowed to go along 
these roads. The method adopted by the Satyagrahis was to cross the roads a:ong with 
some untouchables after giving notice of their intention to the District authorities. 
They conducted their campaign in a perfectly non- voi lent manner, and always made 
it a point to inform the authorities beforehand of their plan. The Satyagrabis put 
themselves under M. Gandhi's direction. 


On April bid Mr. K. P. Berova Menon, Secretary, Kerala Provincial Congress 
committee and leader o| the “ Satyagraha 11 movement, and Mr. T. K. M a dh a h a n , 
Editor, Dasbhmi, and member of the nntouchabilicy Committee, tamed the day's 
batch. They were at once arrested and were pnt up for trial for having Instigated non- 
caste Hindus to piooeed along prohibited roads surrounding the temple, and that there 
waa serious risk of a bieaoh of peace by enraged caste Hindus. The accused admitted 
having tried lo secure such passage, and asserted that they had done so deliberately as 
the Government had failed to allow the submerged classes human rights, in spite of 
repeated prayers for many years, and there was no alternative left to no n-c as te Hindus 
and their champions but to resort to the method of M Satyagraha." Mr. Madbavau .state! 
that he did not intend to go along the prohibited road owing to its proximity to 
the temple, bat because he wanted to establish the right of his people to walk aiosg 
all public roads, and that it was a astro accident that the issue was joined in 
respect of the road near the temple. Both explaint d that they bad no .il. -fading m 
carrying on the struggle and that they weald cheerfully goto gaol rather than set- 
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raider the lawful claim they bad nndet taken to maintain, the Magistrate oonvicted 
and senteikoed • tbem to undergo six month's simple imprisonment. After . that daily 
vo.uhteert in relays of 1 or 8 marched across the prohibited roads, were arrested 
and sentenced to imprisonment. The Police barricaded the roads and formed a so.W 
line of human wall in front preventing the Satyagrahis to pass through. 

From April 10th the situation took a new torn. The police* stopped arresting the 
volunteers bat started arresting the leaders. On the llth Mr. George Joseph, Mr. K. G. 
Mair and Mr. Sebastian who were leading the movement were arrested. Mr, Joseph at 
once sent a wire to M. Gandhi to send Devadas Gandhi or Mahadeo Desai. Hundreds 
of volunteers were ready to offer Satyagraha but there was none left to direct the 
movement From this day onwards the volunteers seated themselves on the ground before 
the po.ice line blocking the street and remained so without food or drink, day and night 
folly exposed to the hot April sun of South India. Some of th*-m fainted away, and 
were carried to the hospital. From the 12th April the polioe guard was doubled. 
On receipt of the news of fasting M. Gandhi at onoe sent a message: "Omit 
fasting, bat stand and squat with quiet submission till arrested." 

Fasting was accordingly stopped from the 14th April but daily batches of volunteers 
went on. By the end of April the situation grew graver as the police and some caste Hindu 
rowdies began to beat and. harass the non-resisting volunteers and it seemed as if a 
riot was brewing. A compromise was sought to be patched up and for this purpose 
Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar visited the Mahaiaja and the Dewan of Tiavanoore The 
latter came over to Vaikom on the 22nd April to muke enquiries, saw the local leaders 
and volunteers and enquired of their grievances and went round the four prohibited 
roads. Nothing however came out of this. 

■ 1“ M.y the Satysgiaha movement was further strengthened by a batch of A kalis 
who went, all the way fiom the lunjab and opened a free Akali kitchen for the 
untouchable?, by the holding of the session of tlw Kern la Kair Kama jam aiul the 
B. N. D. I\ Yogam, both if presenting non-caste Hindus, which isessd stiong ieso.mions 
against, unreliability and asserted their right of using all public roads etc, and by 
the Arya Bamaj making converts of the low castes into Arya BamajUfs. A great 
camps gn was started by the middle of the month to send itinnant lecturers speaking 
from pubMc platfoima against unit uchability, but they weie prevented by official orders 
fjom addressing public meetings. Messrs. E. Y. flams swami Naicker, Chakra varti 
Iyengar. Dr. M. E. Naidu, and other leaders were thus served with notice. They, 
however, riisolxyed the order and suffered arrest and imprisonment. 

In June the movement became more extensive. On the 4th public meetings were 
held against the Government order simultaneously all over Tiavancore sympathising with 
Baiyagrahis. From June 9th. lady volunteers came into the field, and Mrs. Naicker, 
Mrs. G. Muthubwamy, *Miss. C banner and three others offered Batyagraba. From 
this month volunteers began to cany a charka with them and sat down in front of 
the barricade w.th the charka brfoie them 

The attitude of the Govei nment towards the Vaikom question came out in the 
Travancore Legislative Ctuncil tliat met on the 12 *li June. The interpellations showed 
that the entire responsibility rested with the Durbar. Several questions were putin the 
Council asking ior a statement of )olicy of the Government in this matter. The 
answers were either evasive or not forthcoming at all. A resolution bad been tabled 
•®d it had found a place on the agenda. But the Dewan- President could not give 
facilities for its discussion. The whole of the allotted time was taken up by official 
business and when a request was made to extend the meeting it was refused. 

The behaviour of the Travancore police ivas on the whole praiseworthy until at 
tue last meeting of the Legislative Council the Durbar made plain beyond doubt ita 
lack of sympathy with the claim for civic justice of the depressed classes. But since 
tnen they became utterly demoralised and helped orthodox goondas and hooligans to commit 
all uorts of atrocities on the pacific Satyagrahirt. In one case a Brahmin volunteer's 
mcred thread was snapped, his garment torn, shirt set fire to, all under the very 
«yca of the polioe. In another case a rowdy rubbed quicklime into the eyes of a 
volunteer j Many eases were reported of brutal as'&ults with fists, sticks and even 
JJJgerone weapons. From the end of June oithodox hooliganism was let loose. Thu 
ntatory of this subsequent struggle will be recorded in our next issue, 

^ke Tarskeswar Satyagraha was started by the middle of May last to remedy 
the malpractices of the Moliont of Tatakeswar Temple in 
Bengal. As the struggle is still proceeding s complete account 
will be given in our next issue. 


Tutakoewar Satyag raha 
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la the earlier pert of the gear, besides the Lee Comm Mon and the Tari* Bond, 
the reports of which ere summarised in this volume, severe! 

Reports of Com* other less important Committees were moving about the 
millets. country collecting evidence. The Tariff Bmid is now engaged 

in considering whet protection can be given to Indian Cement, 
Ink, and other smaller industries. The North-West Frontier Committee, which was appoin- 
ted on the motion of flirP. 8. Bivaswami Alyer in the Legislative Assemby in mi 
to inquire into the expediency of reamalgamating that Province with the Punjab^ issued its 
report at the end of March. The majority report opposed re-amalgamation and suggested the 
grant of reforms, such as the creation of a Legislative Cooncil etc. The Indian members, 
Messrs. T. Bangacharlar and N. M. Samarth, dissented from the majority view on political, 
coaatilutiona', and financial grounds and favoured re-amalgamation with the Punjab. 
The Govt, of India have not yet passed orders on the .report. Auother Committee which 
has issued its report is the Indian Bar Committe*. It recommended the abolition of the 
distinctions between the legal practitioners and institution in all High Courts of a single 
grade of practitioners, to be called •• advocates”. It urged removal of dirinotlona regard- 
ing all legal appointments. There will be no All-India Bar Council but Provincial 
Councils are io be instituted at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad, Patna and 
Bangoon. .The Council would consist of 15 members whom eleven shall be 
elected by advocates and four nominated by the High Couh. 

Another important report issued during the period is that of the Bombay Kxcise 
Committee. This Committee was appointed by the Bombay 
Tho Bombay Excise Govt, on the recommendation of the local Ji*gis.atnrc. The 
Committee Committee have expressly pronounced the policy underlying 

their recommendations to D 2 total prohibition and suggested 
radical measures to be taken for combating the curse, particularly among the industrial 
population. They have decided upon local* option to bs the tirbt step iu the 
struggle and recommend legislation to enforce the same. Their recommenda- 

tions regarding the system of rationing, auctioniug liquor, control m mill 
areas, Excise Advisory Committees, special licenses and foreigu liquors are 

all designed to carry out this policy. To make up for the loss of revenue from 
this source, which has been advanc'd as the moBt powerful argument against the 
policy of prohibition in this country, the Committee suggest the levy of some extra 
taxes which they say will bring in sums larger than tlie deficit caused by carrying 
; out their suggestions for restricting the drink traffic. The following are extracts from 
the report 

‘In the first place wc arc of opinion that in the interests of the community as 
a whole as well as in thOBe of Government the present policy of Government, with 
regard to the manufacture and sale of country and foreign liquor, toddy and shindi. 
and drugs should be altered as quick 'y as possible. The strong demand which exists 
throughout the country for farther restriction, and in due coarse of the total 

extinction of the alcohol ami drug traffic, must be recognised and Government 

should declare that the total extinction of this traffic is the goal of its Excise 
policy’ 

4 The first step which we propose for the adoption of the policy suggested by us 
is local option. Government should- pa s legislation to grant option to the people of 
a definite area to declare their intention to stop the liquor and toddy traffic in that 
area, and such legislation should provide fo: a reasonable time for Government to 
take action to cany ont the intention so declared. It should b i laid down in the 
local option law that such delay was due solely to financial ami no other conskl-sr- 
qtions. Our object is to make local option educative am! popular. We ate not in favour 
of slaking the leoality directly responsible for the loss which will result m revenue 
from the exercise of local veto. All adult men an l women of the area which 
Is /exercising the right of veto should have an equal right to vote. The law should 
onTyantborisc a no-shop veto. Once the locality has gone dry, either by its own 
vote or by the adoption of the other measures proposed , by us, no further option 
should be ^exercised by the people. 

*We recommend the definite adoption with certain limitations of the 
system of rationing the quantity of ’ liquor supplied to shops, with a gradual reduc- 
tion in the quantity issued to each. Equa’ treatment should be given to foreign 
as well as country liquor in issuing the quantity to shops. We . do not recommend 
any further extension of the system of rationing liquor-shops to rural areas w “*r e 
the consumption is small and chances of illicit distillation ami smuggling are many- 
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Government will ultimately have to adopt the necessary meant to reduce the Illicit 
use of liquors In rural areas also, in order to extinguish the liquor tiaflto in the 
whole Presidency , 

‘No new license should be henceforth issued by Government in any locality for 
the sale of country or foreign liquor or toddy and sbindi, except where it is 

proposed to substitute a toddy sh>p for a liquor shop as a temporary measure. 

‘We approve the /present policy of reducing the number of shops, whether for the 
sale of country or foreign liqpor or toddy, but we recommend that it should be 
more consistently and vigorously adopted. In closing down ecu itry liquors hops, 
cam should, however, be taken that the use of this liquor is not 'replaced by that 
of foreign liquor. The automatic reduction by any fixed percentage ' for all areas, 
or the regulation of the number on a population basis, is not desirable. The reduction 

should be made by Government, after consulting the excise authorities aucl advisory 

committees, according to the needs of the locality and the circumstances of 
the case/ 

A similar Excise Committee has been accepted by the B. and O. Govt, but its 
report is not yet out. . 

Tlie secret manner in which the India Office used to bny crores of rupees worth 
of stores for India through a selected body, of English Manufacturers was for ewer 
a cry in the wilderness of the Indian people. Tnis system 
Stores Purchase Rules, is now being gradually done away with, with of oovree 
the proverbial tardiness of the Government wherever Indian 
interests c’&sh with those of the British peop'e. On May 6th the Govt, of 
India issued the new rules for the Purchase of Stores in India. A communique of 
that date states : — 

“ In their resolution dated the 15th November 1919 the Government of India 
announced their intention to constitute a committee to deal with the proposal made 
by the Indian Industrial Commission for.the creat on of an Indian Stores Department. 
The terms of reference and personnel of this committee were announced on 6th 
December 1919. The Committee were directed to enquire and report on the 
measures required to enable Government Departments to obtAin their requirements as 
Jar as possible in India, what central and local agencies should be constituted for 
the purchase and inspection of such requirements and what modifications of the 
Stores Purchase Rules would be required to give effect to their recommendations. 
This Committee submitted its report to the Government of India on the 19th July 
1920. The Committee were unable to agree in regard to the modifications which 
should be made in the Stores Purchase Rules and certain alternative recommendation* 
were offered. The Government of India arrived at certain provisional conclusion* 
which, together with the revised draft, of the Stores Purchase Rules, were sent to 
the provincial Governments for their consideration and ad vies. In the meantime the 
purchase of Btoree by Governors of provinces had ceased under the reformed consti- 
tutions to be a general subject. It was accordingly made clear that the revised 
rules under consideration were intended for application only to the Government of 
India and to provinces other than Governor’s provinces. On receipt of the replies 
from the local Governments the revisi n of the rules was further considered by a 
committee of the Legislature (the Railway Industries Committee) which had been 
appointed in pursuance of a resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on March 
1922*. The rules approved by this committee were submitted to the Bee re 'ary of 
State for his approval. The Secretary of State in Council has now approved the 
rules which will henceforth regulate the purchase of stores by all departments and 
officers of the Central Government and of the Local Governments and administrations 
other than those of the Governor’s provinces.” 

The main features of the new rules consist in assertion of • a more definite 
preference for ♦stores produced and manufactured wholly or partly in India, and 
important extension of the power to purchase imported stores and the introduction 
of a central purchasing agency in India, namely the Indian Stores Department, Thf* 
Department, as announced on the 10th December 1921, was created on a temporary 
basis with effect from the 1st January 1922 on which date the Chief Contro.ler of 
Stores assumed charge of his duties and proceeded to formulate a detailed scheme of 
oryanimtkm. This scheme alter consideration by the Government of India was 
submitted to the Secretary of State who has now sanctioned the constitution of the 
T ndian Stores Department on a permanent basis, 
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Tbs position of Labour in India while Labour is in power in England Is still 
a century behind the times. Two awful trgedies during the 
Labour conditio**. first six months of the year stand nut as a crying shame that 
call for speedy removal. The first was the Bombay MM strike 
liem January to March noticed in our last issue (p. 9). The second was the Cawnpore 
Hill strike on April 4. In both cases bullets were showered in answer to tbs sail of 
hunger. These poor workers who come to the Mills for work are the most destitute 
people on earth. They live on their daily wages, and when driven to despair and 
treated atrociously, they strike week. And then the Government comes to the aid 
of the capitalists, and the polioe is too wady to open fire qnickly to produce perhaps 
a ‘moral tfftcU' An account of the Cawnpore firing is given below. 

On April 4th there was a dispute over bonus and reduction in waps betwee n 
the cotton mill workers and mill-owners, The workers struck 
Cawnpore Mill Strike work and gathered round the manager's office demanding 
bonus or rise payment of their full wages. The European 
manager at once apprehended danger and, as it could be had for his mere asking,, 
walled in policg aid. Some 20 ( Sowar* 1 and 60 policemen at once came ap pad 
laid a cordon round the millhands, Dr. Morarilal, Mr. Mannilal Avasthi, and 
Mr.- Umasbankar Dixit, three leading Labour leaders, came to the spot promptly 
and conducted an enquiry. They tried to ascertain the grievances of the strikers, 
and on their representation the management eventually promised to pay off the 
last month's wages on the 16th, bnt nothing for the days of the current month or 
bonus. They tried to arrive at a compromise on the basis that the workers continue 
up to the 16th when, they were to be paid in full. The management wanted three 
days time for reckoning. Bnt later when the strikers were being informed of the 
compromise, the manager who had been talking on the phone came down and 
said that the compromise wss unacceptable. Doctor Morarilal then tried to per- 
suede the workers to leave ami to elect 20 representatives who could help in 
the negotiations for a settlement. The strikers agreed, and Mr. Mannilal Avasthi was 
inducing the laborers to walk out of the mill premises. More than three-fourths of 
the 'trikers left. About 600 were then inside tbe compound, and remained sitting 
peacefully or loitering about. The management seemed to resent the intervention 
of out eiders. Besides a few spectators there were the Superintendent of Tolioe^ 
the Eotwal City Magistrate, some Sub-Inspectors of Police and 40 constables, and 
»ll the Anglo-Indian employees of the mill. At this stage, about 40 mounted armed 
Policemen were bi ought in from behind. The Superintendent of Police now hurriedly 
cold the strikers that Sowars had come, and if they did not leave, they would be 
forcibly ejected. One by one the strikers were slowly leaving. Of thorn remaining, 
some appeared agitated. The mounted Polioe cleared tbe ground by means of sticks 
about a yard or less in length. Suddenly, the mounted Polioe charged tlte Crowd, 
Dr. Morarilal with raised hands asked the Police to stop, and assured tksm that 
the remaining strikers would soon disperse. The Doctor's words went unheeded, and 
he was knocked down by a hoise. volunteers picked the Doctor up and plaoed 
him on the verandah. Many others were also knocked down. When the mounted 
Polioe reached Mr. Umashanker, he told them to stop and added that they could beat 
if they liked, but he was persuading the strikers to leave. In reply, he was heavily 
belabored by the mounted Police as well as by the constables on foot and was 
turned out with the rest. Charging all round, the Tolioe ejected all the strikers out 
of the compound within I or 4 minutes. Those left behind were beaten and kicked 
by the polioe and the Anglo-Indian employees of the mill. The Sowars weie now 
at tbe .gate and the strikers now outside became excited and were seen running in 
search of stones or bricks. When the shower of stones increased in intensity, 
the sowers withdrew and the crowd at the gate swelled. The mounted Polioe, 

after withdrawing, fired for the first time from a distance of 60 yards, 
and a portion' of the crowd began to disperse. Some labourers who worn 

at the gate shouted Ghubrac fiektn, Ckuchi Fir* Hat, Kya Goli Tkora Outturn (««?* 
be confuted it is blank fin*, they won’t really tire.) At this stage the Superin- 
tendent telephoned to , some one. Near the verandah of,. the office were |0 to in 

armed policemen, and from that spot one or two more volleys were fired at W 
gate. 'The, people were hurt, and began, to run crying and shouting GkotfrCMa 
Fokin Ktti Chkara Logo (they are firing, I am hurt). Two more volleys 
one from the interior of tbe compound and the other from the gate at- ta ssrw g 
two or three minutes. Telling and shrieking the crowd then began to dispgFj* 
different directions and "the load in tbr^righbourheofl of the gate *m. *** 
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deserted* After this two or three more volleys were tired from outside the gate in 
various directions. Firing then stopped and dead silence prevailed ail round. The 
Sowars gal oped their .homes, and charged the men in hiding merciless y, The whole 
scene was one of deso.ation. Altogether some 8 died at toe spot and quit* u large 
number were wounded. 


The Anglo-Indian newspapers raised the cry of * rebellion,* and tried to show 
that the mill-hands had turned boshevist. On 14th a motion was brought in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Grundy (see p. 163) with a view 
European Association to ameliorate the ooudi^ou of Indian Labmrois. At once u 
St Indian Labour hue and cry was raised in India by the mill and mine in- 
terests controlled by British capitalists, ami the European 
Association of Bengal started a campaign both in India and England so that Indian 
Labour may be left where they are to the tender mercies of their cxp.oitere. 

At a packed meeting of the Uanbhum Branch of the European Association on 
(Saturday, May 17lh, the Branch passed a reso.ution that as representatives oi British 
management and British Labour in the ooal fields, they deplored the iguorauoc of 
responsible members of the House of Commons and strongly resented the imputations 
therein made. The European Association categorically denial the charges made by 
Mr. Grundy and issued tucir denial as follows.— 

“ Mining conditions in tlie ooal fields os compared with England are , exceptional iy 
good. The thickness of seams varies from 8' to 40’ and workers can work upright. 
In I ndia immemorial custom makes the family the labour unit. Enquiries further show 
tMsftjtohc labourer would sooner leave the ooal fields than be deprived of the assistance 
ofjg^ women folk. To secure a happy lamiiy life is the icason for restricting 
W^JPUpPabour in mines in England, whereas similar legislation in India is more likeiy 
to nsve the opposite effect ; 

Ta^ue charge of Mr. Grundy that the standard of living of the miners in India 
has bripMscexi down, the Association replied : 

the standard of living having be in beaten d'i.vn, management* are 
endeavouring tef raise the standard as the industrial wur.d in India is suffering from 
scate of wageB too high in ratio to the existing standard of living (]) with the resutt 
that labour works “ slow ”, the workers only doing a suiHjiont number oi' hoar*’ 
work a week to provide him with what he considers the necessities oi life. 


“Mr. Grundy's solution is to give the Indian miner a vet*. Mr. Grundy, does not 
Mgparcntly know that the Indian labourer is large. y an agricu.turisf, anil ouy 
MIM9K8 Jn the mines when he had nothing to do in his Holds, and as suim 
MMCV of them have votes in rural constituents. Apart from that the Indian mining 
riflMfca’ion Is a boating one aud it would bs Impossible to devise a sclieme of 
f^ttMhise for him since the essential basis for the exercise of a vote is a residential 
qualification. 


‘‘The general ignorance of conditions in India is so ibp'orable that those who 
hhve the interests of India at heart can only regret that her future lies in. the hand* 
of men who show little . knowledge of the requirements and do oven less to find out 
the truth about India. The India Office reply was weak in the extreme. They surely 
have the true facts or can obtain them if they want to ” 

The truth ol the matter is that Labour in India is not yet vocal : it is stil. 
too Wt«k to organise itself.; and the interests that are ranged against it trying to 
keep it down under bee's have been very strong- Even the Trade l mon Long:©**, 
the fourth samion of which was held at Calcutta on 80th March under very unhappy 
circumstauom (aee p. 694), is rent by internal dissensions. 

A case of surpassing interest was decided in Cawopore before the Sessions Judge 
on May 20th. Tnis is known as the Bo.sUevik Conspiracy 
Sols^svimn ia India Trial in which some persons were convicted for conapinug 
“to whge war against the King” and to spread Bolshevism 
m India! The real point was however the last one, for no “engines of war were 
gt in evidence and^ao earn was really made for a “war.” Tue case aroweji mo^ 
frterett not only hero in India but also in Britain aud abroad us it was the nrot 
WMt set of the authorities to stop socialism altogether in linlia. The poiut was 
aocialtan, minaUed MlLifM a crith. M.. 'Uw*? »“• «£* 

Jyar kadtn in England Mad to tab* an agitation iu (.ug.aj«l oyer thi» »B*lr 
Nb to no effect. After a protracted trial judgmmt was de.ivervu on May 
follows:— 
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(!) Nalini Bhuaban Dasgupta whose name i> laid to be Nalini Komar Ogata 
(2) Shank* Usmani, (3) MasaBar Ahmed, and (4) bbripat Aorit Da^ge "wne 
charged with conspiring to wage war against the Sing- Emperor in as mnoh >ga, 
they eonipired to deprive the King-Emperor of hie sovereignty of Britiih India bj 
raeane of violent revolatien. It wee alleged that there exJete in Europe a revolutionary 
organisation known at the Cnmmnhiet Internal ional, that a motion of it baa for Its 
object the f rmation of affiliated organkationa ia the East, that thin faction la 
determined to establish a branch in India under one calling himself Mahendra 
Math Boy (bis veal name being Nifendra Nath Bhattaoharya), that M. N. Boy 
and the aooosed eommnnloated with each other and entered into a conspiracy to 
establish a branch in India,, that the patty was gnided, supported and financed by 
the Third Communist International through H. N. B«y, and that the illegal and 
the revolutionary activities were to be maeked and forwarded by ostensible legal 
associations. 

All the aocosed denied the charge and professed that they do not hold the view* 
attributed to them. Dange admitted that be corresponded bat merely to get material 
for hie studies and journalism. Other accused denied all knowledge of or responsibility 
for the oorrespondenoe. The aocosed did not examine any defence witness. The 
evidence for the proseontion consisted mainly of letters and papers intercepted by 
the C. I. D. The Judge considered It proved beyond donbt that there was a con* 
dplracy and all the four accused were members of that conspiracy. 

Most of the dooomsntfl produced were not connected with the aocosed, but the 
judgment ta d that certain documents have by entirely convincing evidenoe been 
proved to have been found on Usmanik person when arrested. Roy’s letter from 
Berlin beginning with *• Dear Usmani” showed that Usmani was one of 
the five cb*ef agents of Boy in India, that Usmani was being financed by R'y and 
was spreading revolntionary propaganda and carrying ont his orders regarding 
the building of u national revolutionary organisation. 

The Jndge said that the exhibits proved the existence of a conspiracy and 
the part played by the accnaed Usmani. In addition to the direct evidence 
against Usmani the lact that he eluded the police raid, and had no legitimate 
means of livtlihood, t* 11 strongly against him. An exhibit pxovid that Usman*’! 
Cawpore address wav a lie. As regards Mnssffar Ahmad, the evidence of the Assistant 
Jailor of the Presidency Jail, Calcutta, proved that while interned in that jail, 
Mnsaffar Ahmad wrote two leiters. Evidence on this roint was rot shaken bjt 
cross-examination. Moxaffar Ahmad further did not deny having written those 
letters but took refuge under the plea that he did not remember whether thtse 
documents were written by him. 

.The important witness against Nalinl Gupta was Kiran Behary Boy, a Bengali 
Incorporated accountant drawing a salary of over Be. 1.000 per month fum the New 
Indian Assurance Company, Bombay. He was an old fiiend of the aecnsed having 
lived together in Glasgow and Calcutta. Nalini went to him and said he was going to 
Madras. Nalini bad come to India from Enrope through Mesopotamia after about six 
weeks, ff. B. Roy received letters frrm Nalini from some European country. 

One Abuni Mukherjet’a letter was the important evidence against Nalini. Abani 
Mnkherjee wanted to' tup pi ant M. N. Boy and complained to Comiade Zinownf, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Third International. .Nalini like the other accused 
was not shown to have any definite mean* of snbsistence apart Item the money sent 
him by Boy. The Judge found that Nalini’s guilt was char. 

Throe points arose with reference to Dange’s contention : (1) Old Roy ard bis 
fellow conspirators look upon Dange as one of themselves, tor if they did not 
Range's defence was (stahhshrri ; (2)11 aimir to (!) is In Ike sfflrn alive did Dan go 
encourage them to believe that he was a member of the oonsplraoy, for if he did 
not, Dange’s defence was again established; (8) If answer to (1) and (2) !• ™ 

affirmative, can It be held' that although Dange pretended to be a member, he a as 
not in fact one and only represented himself as one for the sake of personal 
advantage. 

Roy throughout wrote to Dange as one of the Inner circle of the conspiracy. 
Dange wa* invited to the proposed conference at Lucknow. Boy proposed Dange as 
a v ember of a small ahd presumably select commission to elaborate bis programme. 
Dang« was considered to bold in conspiracy an ibfiueatial position. ThaJudge low 
all the points aga nst Dange and said that these four circumstances, if 
by tb mselvis* would not necessarily justify finding cf Dangs 'a guilt but as ewucs 
stood they put the finishing tench if that were seeded. The : remark* suggesting 
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Dapge t« opposed to Boy were mere oretence tad pat In to throw dost to the 
tjei of the Government or the C. I. D. If’Dange would not hem been a faithful follower 
m Boy the totter weald not have veutated to write to him to the style he did. The 
jodge therefore convicted Dange. 

Agreeing with the assessors where they fonnd the aoonted 'guilt;' and disagreeing- 
where they fonnd the aecoeed ‘not guilt;’, the Jodge aentenoed all the font aoenaed 
to fear year** rtgoroae taiprleoameat. 


Chronicle of Events — April — June 1924 


27 Mar. 

81 liar. 
I April 


2 April 

$ April 
4 April 
7 April 

» April 
» April 


11 Anril 

1* April 


*24 C. P. Minister* resigned k Governor took over charge of transferred 
Depts (p. 2741 

Certification of Finance Bill : Statement published in a Gaittu 
of India Extraordinary giving the Viceroy’s reasons. 

*24 Trade Union Congress, Fourth Session, held at Calcutta on previous 
day with Mr. C. B. Das in the Chair came to an end (see p. 694) 

*24 Indian Laborers in British Guiana shot down by Police for having 
gone on strike -and alleged rioting. 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, Swarajists and Nationalists ques- 
tioned the action of the Governor in holding conference with a certain 
section of the members of the Connoil to secure their support for the 
Budget, and in protest left the Chamber amidst boisterous scenes (see p. 426) 
The remaining demands were then passed ad hoe. 

In the Assam Legislative Council a motion that Ministers should receive 
Rf. 1,600 per mensem was passed by a majority of one vote. 

C, P. Govt, campaign started against Swarajists (p. 874). 

*24 Lato Harkishen Lai addressed the Indian Parliamentary Committee. 

In Assam Council motion for abolition of Commissionerships carried. 
Mr. Shankat Ali issued reply to the Home Department on refusal of 
passports and controverted Sir Malcolm Halley’s speech in the Assembly. 
*24 Mr. V. J. Patel elected President of the Bombay Corporation. 

Indian Colonies Committee sat for 2 hrs. at the India office to 
discuss their instructions. 

*24 Caanpore Mill-hands struck work for not getting their dne wages ; 
subsequently they were fired upon and dispersed by the Polioe ; 
some died and many wounded. 

*24 Satyagraha at Vaikora resumed. Mr. K. P. Kesava Menon and T. K. 
Madhavan were sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment. 
India in Parliament.— A string of qnestions on India were put 
and answered in the Commons (see p. 727). 

Third Shahidi Jatha arrested at Jaito. 

B, k O. Council cuts in the Budget restored by Governor by certification, 
*24 Lord WiUingdoa retired from the Governorship of Madras. 

*24 Replying to. a question whether Messrs. Gandhi, Das, and Nehru had 
been invited to a London Conference by the Cabinet, the Premier 
denied the suggestion ; Mr. Rangachari gave an address at the House 
of Commons to the Indian Committee. 


Arrest of Leaders at Vaikom. 

House of Lords passed the first reading of the Bill to enable th e 
Viceroy, Commonder-in-Chief, etc. to procsed to England on leave. 

Mr. 8hautat All ftddrewtd mond cable to Mnatapb* Kernel Pacha 
reiterating Indian views on the Khllatot question (see p. Ml). 
Punjab Govt, issued oommumqtti appointing the Birdwooi Committee 
to settle Sikh Gurdwarn qnestions by compromise. 

Important questions on India asked to the Commons on the Jsfto 
andCaWnpoie firing, dismissal of 700 officials In Bengal etc (we p. 728). 
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Meson. G toorge Joseph, K. 0. Hair and Sebastian arres te d at Valkom. 
Lord Goeohen took over charge m Oo wr aw of Madras. 

15 April 14 Viscount C arson's motion on India in -the O— dm (pee p. 754) 

15 April ’44 Mr. C..B. Das elected Mayor of Oofeutta by 55 notes to II. Be Mid 
that the policy of the new Corporation weald not be obstruction. 

Maharaja Bard wan resigned seat in Ben g al Executive Ooaneil ; 
Mr. B. N. Boon appointed in his place. 

17 April '44 A) i pore Conspiracy Case : all aoedsed were released, and the Judge 

expressed strong disapproval of the police methods. Immediately after 
release the four aoonsed were again arrested under Regulation ul 

18 April '44 Fourth Shahidi Jatfaa arrived at JaHo and arrested. 

U. P. Liberal Confeienoe opened at Atlahabhd (see p. 678) 

19 April '44 C. P. Non-Brahmin Conference opened atj Moral by Bao Bahadur 

Jadhav, Minister, Bombay. 

Speaking at the Labour Conference at xCrk the Premier made an 
important annoanoemeut on India (see p. 765). 

41 April '54 The European Association, Calcutta, add r as p e d letter to the Secretary 
of State regarding the present political situation in the oountry. (p. 690) 
43 April ’44 Before Mr. H. E. Holme, Sessions Judge' of Cawnpore, oornmenoed the 
famous Bolshevick conspiracy case. (p. xvii). 

63 April *44 Dr. Annie Besant issued statement announcing that the National Con- 
vention was established at Allahabad on 3Snd April, 1924. 

25 April '44 All-India Swam jya Party.— With a view to formulate the future programme 

the Executive Committee of the party met in Conference in Bombay 

26 April '24 The first report of the Indian Tariff Board published (see pu 517). 

Madras Religious Endowments Bill : A lengthy cablegram, costing over 
Ba. 700 wm sent by Mr. Horakoppa Krishna Bao, Secretary of the Hindu 
Conference Deputation, to His Majesty's . Secretary of State for IndiM, 
for the reservation of the Bill for His Majesty's pleasure. 

28 April *24 Maharashtra Provincial Conference met at Ja'gaon Peth, Mr. Ganga- 
dhar Deshpande presiding strongly attacked Swarajists. 

Bombay Corporatkmbyfca to IS votes decided to present an address 
to M. Gandhi, Messrs P.C. Sethna and H. P. Mody supporting. 

30 April '24 Sir M. O' Dwyer's libel action against Sir Sankann Nair came up 
before Mr. Justice McCardie. 

Bombay Exoise Committee made drastic propomla aiming at u’.timde 
total prohibition. 

The National Administrative Connell of the Independent Labour Party 
agreed to a resolution welcoming the Prime Minister's York statement 
that the Government was prepared jo meet Indian representatives. 

1 May '24 Fifth Shahidi Jatha left Amritsar for Jaito, 

2 May '24 Party of 13 Akalis arrived at Vaikom to *oonduot Satyagraha and 

open a free kitchen for untouchables. 

4 May '14 AmritsM police arrested Kartar Singh, Head Grantbi, Golden Temple. 

5 May *24 Indian Questions in Parliament (see p. 781).; 

6 May. *34 New Stores Purchase Buies issued by Govt, of India in a Comma at/m*, 

t May *84 Sir Edward Maolagan lelt Lahore on retirement. 

Dispute between Swami Saobidanand and the Mahast of Thiakeswar 
began in the matter of the purity of.- temple pMaim. Beginning of 
Tarakeewar trouble. 

$ May 14 Lord. Olivier received a deputation of prominent Indians in London on 
the question of Reforms. 

JO Bay '84 Sixth Shahidi Jatha left Amritsar tor Jaito. 

Dr. Besant, Mr. Sastri, SirS.'C. Mitre, and Sir Wwin and 
Emily Lutyens landed in London. f 

12 May '24 In the Cawnpore Conspiracy Case warrant for the ariest o 

tfahendrasiath Boy was issued. 


— Jv«* '24] CHRONICLE OF EVENTS x * I 

18 May 124 < Bengal Governor's Commutqm certifying the refusal Budget heart* toned. 
18 Nay '21 The • Steel Industry (Protection) Bill was published ; the publioetiou 

m the CazgtU of Mb amounted to its formal introduction in the 
Assembly. 

Beport 0 ! the Thrill Board regarding import duly on Sulphur issued. 
14 Hay '24 Gujarat Political Conference opmsi at Bjrsad (p. 678). 

14 Hay *24 Debate in the House of Commons on Indian labor conditions (p.741). 

18 May '28 Govt. of India Commumqug on Beforms Enquiry issued (p, 541). 

16 Hay '24 Tarakeswar Trouble.— serious frictions between Hahabicdat volunteer 
coder Swami S a ohid a n a nd and Sanatana Dharma Sabha volunteers 
under Swami Abhedanand occurred at Tarakeswar. 

19 Hay ]*24 Universities Conference opsned ly His Excellency Lord Beading in 

the Legislative Assembly Chamber, Simla. 

20 Hay *24 Cawnpore Bolsheviek Case : Judgment delivered by the Sessions Judge 

of Cawnpore in the Bolshevik Conspiracy Case and the four accusal 
sentenced to four years' rigorous imprisonment such. 

20 Hay '24 Tarkeswar Trouble: Satyagraha was started. 

In a letter to the Governor of Bombay Lord Olivier drew attention 
to the hardship the Bombay Mill operatives have to suffer oy having 
to wait for payment of wages until the middle of the month. 

20 Hay '24 Heeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim League held at 

Lahore and about a hundred prominent Mussalmans attended. 

21 Hay '24 Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference : Mr. B. 8. Ksmat presiding 

made a speech scathingly denouncing the Swaraj Party and their po.icy 
Fifth Shahidi Jatha enter© 1 the Nabha State boundary and was 
peacefully arrested and sent away by special train. 

22' May *24 Gandhi Swarajist Conference : The long look-d for statement by M. 

Gandhi and that by the Swarajist leaders on the qu’stion of 
entry into the Councils by the Congressmen issued to the public ; 
Universities Conference : On the motiou of Dr. Gour, it was resolv- 
ed that a Central University Bureau should be established. 

Mr. Shaukat Ali, President of the Khilafat Committee, issued a very 
long statement concerning the reconstruction of Muslim Society (p. 658/. 

25 May '24 SIB A8HUTOSH MUKHERJEE DIED AT PATNA. 

At the All-India Muslim League a lengthy resolution was moved by 
Mr. Sheik Abdul Qadir for the protection of minorities. 

26 May '24 Lee Commission Beport* published. 

Indian Taxation Committee appointed by a Govt, of India resolution* 
Fifty non-official members of the Legislative Assembly hold &u 
informal discuurion in Simla on the tabled amiadmcnts to the Tariff Bill. 
Bengal Government issued a long Press communique on Tarkeswar 
in whiefi it stated that the Government would observe the polcy of 
non-interference and preservation of 'law and order.’ 

House of Commons interpellations on India (p. 786). 

27 May '24 The Assembly met at Simla. Home Member made a statement on the 

Lee Beport (see p. 616.) 

The special session of the Council of State com m e n ced. 

29 May '24 M. Gandhi’s Manifesto on Congress Organisation issued (see p. 604a/, 

31 May '24 In the Legislative Assembly, the Lee Commissoa's report was brought 

up again on a motion for adjournment. 

Pandit Motilal declined offer of a seat on the Reforms Committee. 

The Nationalist party of the Legislative Assembly held a meeting 
and decided not to make voting on the Tariff Bill a party question. 

1 June *24 The Bengal Provincial Conference held in Serajgange. (see p. 666) 

T June '24 Bengal Provincial Conference carried the resolution oa Gopinath Saha. 
House of Commons interpellations on India (p. 769). 
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8 Jane ’24 In the Home of Lords Lord Peel raised the qoertton of Lord 

Olivier's fetter to Mr. Batyamuni ; in the Commons Prof. Richards 
raid that the Reforms Enquiry Committee won!d not examine the 
imperfections of the 1919 Act. 

Justice McCardie gave scandalous summing np of the O’Dwyer-Naii 
Case to the Jury (see p. 787). 

6 June *94 Justice McCardie £ave judgment in the O’Dwyer-Nair Case award- 
ing Sir Michael damages £ 800 and costs of the suit about 
£ 20,000 against Sir Sankaran, 

O Jane v 24 Debate in the Commons on Lord Winterton’s motion on India (p. 776). 

9 Jane ’A In the Assembly a motion for adjournment to consider the judgment 

in the O’Dwyer libel suit was ruled out of order. Sir P. 6. Sivaswami 
Aiyar’s resolution on the Lee. report was substantially adopted. 

Six lady vo'untecrs. including Mrs. Naicker, Mrs. Gandhidas Muthu- 
swami and Mias Channar offered Satyagraha at Vaikom. 

10 June 'J4 Tarkeswar : Swami Sacchidanand and 111 Satyagrahists, including 86 
women, arrester l on a charge of. tret passing into the Mahant’e house. 
m I Jane *24 Memorandum of the National Convention Deputation to England drawn 
up to be presented to thQ Sec. of State (p. 702). 

13 June *24 The Swaraj Party of the Assembly framed revised rules governing 
the policy and programme of the Party at Simla. 

V’ceroy gave assent to the 8teel Industry Protection Bill which came 
into operation from this day. 

First Reform Committee met at 8imia without notice to non-officials. 

17 June ’24 Sardav Mahindar Singh, sentenced to two* half years rigorous 

imprisonment and Rs. 1600 fine for enteitainiog a Shahid! Jatha. 

18 June *24 Replying to questions arising from the O’Dwyer case- in the Commons 

Mr. MacDonald said that the finding of the Jury did not contain 
any indication or suggestion that General Dyer was not fairly dealt 
with, and his ^Government agreed with the late Government in the 
judgment passed on his action. 

20 June* ’24 Gazett* Extraordinary published the Home Department resolution ap- 
pointing the Reforms Enquiry Committee; 

20 June ’24 Tarkeswar Satyagraha : Total number of volunteers arrested up to 

date came up to 646, including 26 women. 

22 June *24 Cumo unal Fracas in Delhi : A fracas between some Arya Samajists 
Hindus and Muhammadans behind the Junima Masjid in Delhi re- 
su.tcd in injuries to about 8 members. 

21 Jane ’24 In the Commons Profes?or Richards said that Lord Olivier had re- 

ceived statements of views from Indian depurations but was not pie* 
pared to publish them. Mr. Lansbury’s motion bn Justice McCardie 
ehemd. 

28 Jane *24 Indian Colonies Committee met in London. 

Demonstration in the Queen’s Hall, London, in favour of Home Rate 
for India i p. 704). t 

Central Khilafat Committee held at Delhi discussed and passed several 
important resolutions (p. 648) 

Joint meeting of the Executives of the National Trade Unions and 
the National Labor Party of England led by Mr. Smillie, was determined 
to press for shortening the ten yean* period of reforms in India. 
ff7 Jane '24 Tariff Board commenced public enqhiiy on protection of Cement Industry. 

The famous A.I.C.C. meeting opened at Ahmedabad with M. Mahomed 
AH as President (see p. 607). 

SB Jane *24 The first Utkal Provincial Conference was held in Cuttack with Sir 
F. C. 'Ray as President. 

Shi Jane *24 A. L C.C. adopted the first resolution on spinning, but at Mr. 

Gandhi’s suggestion the penal c ause was removed ; a compromise wa» 
arrived at on thj second and third resolutions. 



Provincial Legislative Councils 

January— March *24 




The C. P. Dead-lock & Alter 

(Continued from Page 264) 

Alter the wholesale rejection of the budget by the Swarajists in 
the C. P. Council a Govt. Resolution was published at the end of March 
in the Central Provinces Gazette explaining the action by the 

Governor. After narrating the circumstances and discussing possible 
courses of action, the Resolution say s: — 

This emergency has arisen from the refusal of the Legislative 
Council to vote any demands. The power conferred with reference to 
expenditure on transferred subjects is thus more restricted than 
conferred in regard to reserved subjects. In the former case an emer- 
gency must have arisen rendering the authorisation ol expenditure 
necessary for carrying on of a department, in the latter all expendi- 
ture may be restored which is essential for carrying on the ordinary 
administration. In authorising expenditure His Excellency haa observed 
the following principles. In the reserved subjects the budget provision 
has for some years, owing to financial stringency, been curtailed to a 
minimum, aud His Excellency has therefore certified the votable ex- 
penditure in these subjects with the exception of some items which 
can be postponed without serious detriment to the administration or 
loss to the provincial revenues. 

In the transferred departments, on the other hand. His Excellency 
has been able only to authorise expenditure on the scale necessary for 
the carrying on of each department. Certain items which are classed as 
'new expenditure* but which are really commitments of the Government 
is accordance with past practice, such, for instance, as grants to local 
bodies for general purposes, have been authorised, but other new ex- 
penditure proposed in the budget for schemes of development cannot 
be authorised, and these schemes must be postponed till funds are 
voted lor them by the Council. Such projects include the construction 
of several new roads and bridges in Berar, new educational buildings, 
the improvement of water-supply including boring operations, the 
District Health Officers* scheme, the improvement, of hospitals, the ap- 
pointment of an Industrial Chemist, experiments for the improvement 
of sugarcane and so forth. The postponement of these schemes must 
inevitably have the regrettable effect of arresting the development of 
the province, and the action ol the Legislative Council necessarily falls 
most heavily on the transferred subjects, where development is most 
required. Again, His Excellency the Governor Is advised that he has 
oo legal power to authorise the payment of reasonable salaries to 
Ministers. The result of the refusal to vote salaries for the Ministers 
is, therefore, that the office of Minister cannot be filled, and His Ex- 
cellency has been obliged to take over temporarily the administration 
the transferred subjects, the province being thus deprived of the 
most important advance towards self-government made by the Govern- 
ment of India Act. 

Following these principles. His Excellency the Governor has 
ex<rci8ed his statutory powers to authorise expenditure to the extent 
mown in the Appendix* The budget as introduced, excluding capital 
debt heads, provided lor an estimated . revenue of Rs* 5,31,^1,000 
mci in estimated expenditure of Rs. 5»29»36»oco, thus giving a surplus 
**• 2,45*000. Including the amounts n 6 w authorised, the provincial 
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.expenditure will be reduced to Rs. 5,21,09,257. Tbe expenditure sot 
chargeable to revenue will be reduced from Rs. 74,56,000 to Re. 69,31,000. 

At a result of tbe action taken by His Excellency the Governor 
In consequence of the refusal of tbe Legislative Council to vote 
any demands, the principal items omitted from the budget are as follows 

A — Reserved Subjects. 

Forests— Purchase of 5 elephants Rs. 22,500, Purchase of 2 hay 
presses Rs. 6 000, Improvements of clerks* pay Rs. 5.500, Construction 
•of new roads Rs. 75*000. Education (European Schools)— Grant to 
Christ Church Boys’ School, Jubbulpore, for Science equipment Rs. 4,000. 
Miscellaneous Departments— Preparation of an index figure of the cost 
of living Rs. 6.000. 

B— -Transferred Subjects. 

General Administration— Salaries and travelling allowance of Ministers 
Re. 74,998. Education— Equipment for the Engineering School Rs. 5000. 
Conversion of twenty lower division posts to upper division in the 
Subordinate Educational Service Rs. 4,000. Extension of female edu- 
cation Rs. 4,311. Grants to local bodies for compulsory primary education 
Rs. 10.000. Contribution to the Victoria Technical School, Bombay, for 
the training of twelve Central Provinces students Rs. 2400. Medical— 
Health propaganda work in Berar Rs. 2,403. Grant to the Muir Memo- 
rial Hospital, Nagpur, for buildings Rs. 5,000. Provision for the treatment 
of venereal diseases Rs. 2,000. Grants for dispensary build ings"Rs. 2,500. 
Grants for quarters for Medical Subordinates Rs. 14,000. Public Health 
—Grant to the Distict Council, Amraoti, towards the Health Officer** 
Scheme Rs. xo,ooo. Improvement of water-supply in the rural area* 
Rs. 10,000. AaRicULTuas— provision for sugarcane experiments Rs. 15,000. 
New plant and agricultural implements for demonstration purposes 
Rs. 10,000. Oil engine and pumps ior Damoh farm Rs. 3.500. Industmbs 
— Appointment of an Industrial Chemist and staff Rs. 15,500. Civil 
Works— Quarter* for the Sub-Divisional Officer, Public Works Department, 
Eliichpur Rs 8,900. Additions and alterations to the District Court-house 
at Wardha Rs. 20,000. New building for tbe Anglo-Vernacular School 
hostel at Morsi Rs. 20.000. New building for the Anglo-Vernacular 
School, Muogeli Rs. 17,500. Additions and alterations to the High School 
building, Balaghat Rs. n.ooo. Additions and alterations to the Model 
High School hostel. Jubbulpore Rs. 30,000. Hostel for the Anglo-Verna- 
cular Middle School, Muriizapor Rs. 20.000, New building for tbe 
Anglo-Vernacular School, Murtizapur Rs. 20,000. Extension of the Akola 
High School hostel Rs. 18,000. Raising in class of the Digras Posad 
road Rs. 40,000. Improvement of the ghat on the Malkapur-Buldana 
road Rs. 20.000. Causeway over the Adao river on the Darwha-Yeo tmal 
road Rs. 15,000. Submerged bridge over tbe Cbenakoli river on tile 
Darwha-Digras road Rs. 15,000. Construction of a bridge on tbe El iohpur- 
Anjangaon road R«. 201000. Submerged bridge on the Yeo tmal- Wan 
xoad Rs. 20,000. Grant to District Council, Amraoti, for raising in dees 
of the road from Warud to Wardha Rs. 30.000. Grant to the District 
Council, Amraoti. for construction of the Pohora-Chandur Railway road 
Rs. 1 8,ooo« Reserve for unforeseen major works, reduced from Rs. 72,000 
to Rs. 50,000. Rs. 22*000. investigation of water-supply project * Rs. 10,000. 
Boring operations in Amraoti district for water-supply Rs. I 3 »°°°* 
New tods and plant reduced from Rs*. 88,000 to Rs. 50,000, Rs. 3*,ooo- 
Miscellaneous— Grant to Jalgaon Municipal Committee Rs* 4 000. Ba 
serve for transferred departments Rs. 1,50,000. Loans and AdvancMI 
nt the Provincial Government— Provision' for a lose to tto*Megpm 
Municipal Committee Rs. 4,50,000. 
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Government Propaganda Against Swarajists 

The situation created in the Central Provinoes by the Swarajists 
by throwing out the whole Budget io the Council placed Government 
in a fix. * The Governor no doubt exercised in full the statutory powers 
conferred on him by the Government of India Act and the Government 
was carried on along the old autocratic lines without the showy gildiug 
of a Counoil or Ministers. The two Ministers handed over charge of 
their offices on March 27th, and the Governor then took up the 

temporary administration of the transferred subjects after certifying that 
an emergency had arisen. The Seoret&iy oi States sanction was sought 
for an extra Indian Executive Councillor to do the work of the 
Ministers. A dissolution of the Council and the ordering of a new 

eleotion would have followed the impasse into which the Counoil had thrown 
the Government but it appears that the heal Government was advised by 
higher authorities to temporise and wait and watch the Swantjist 
movements. So long as the country was strong in support of the 

Swarajist, a new election of course would give them a greater triumph, 
and Government could not take up the challenge. Instead of doing this 
the Government earned on through its. publicity department a huge 

propaganda ostensibly for educating the electorate but really and secretly 
to undermine the Swarajist influence and lessen their chanoe of suooess 
in the forthcoming elections. 

A communication No. 154 C., of the 1 st April 1924, from the Chief 
Secretary to the Government of the Central Provinoes aud Berar runs 
thus:— - 

‘I am directed to i6su? the following instructions regarding measures to be taken 
in order to bring homo to the electorate as far as possible the effect of the obstructive 
policy followed by the Swaraj party in the Legislative Council. 

After reproducing in full the rules governing the conduct of Govern- 
ment servants in relation to politics, the communication goes on to say: — 

1 It will be observed that whilst Government servants may not interfere or use their 
mllueiice in election 10 the Legislative Council and should, as fat as possible, refrain from 
making any reference to personalities or parties or individuals, they are at liberty to defend 
and explain in public the policy of the Government to remove misapprehensions, 
correct mis-statements and refute disloyal aud seditious propaganda. They may explain 
the reason why things are clone, reason which underlies decisions and arguments 
against the proposals which they consider will be detrimental to the welfare of the 
country (vide paragraph *14 of .Joijt Select Committee's report on the Government of 
India Bill). Taking such action it will not, be possible to refrain from making 
reference to the programme- of particular parties. But care should be taken to avoid 
as far as passible pefconalities. 

Distribution of Leaflets. 

* But when an election is declared, care must be taken to give no ground for 
the suggestion that any action is taken with the object of influencing the electorate 
in favour of or against any individual candidates. The broad aspcctB of the effect* 
of the policy of*obstrnctive action of the Swaraj party members in the Legislative 
Council have been stated in the speech cf his Excellency the Governor at Khandwa 
on the 26 March last, an extract from which has already been issued as Publicity 
Leaflet no. #7, This should form the basis of propaganda to be conducted in your 
district. In addition, certain vernacular leaflets have already been distributed and 
it is proposed to issue others from time to time. It is for you tj decide the most 
suitable distribution of these leaflets in accordance with instructions given. 

‘ If any officer desires to obtain other particular publication or special inform- 
ation on any particular point, he should address the Chief Sccietary who will 
endeavour to meet the demand. 
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Spoken words more powerful. 

‘Whilst distribution of inch leaflets may serve a useful purpose, the local Gov- 
ernment lelicvts that tte sfoken word is a more poweiful influence than the written 
word. I am thcieforc to state that you and your subordinates Should give special 
attention to iliis matter of oial explanation. It should be regarded as one of *he 
most inpottant duties to ditcuts the pment situation at evening meetings with 
villages in camp. In addit ion, arrangements should be made to Iraki spe cial meetings 
oi* small darbaib at tabsil h«&c!-quaitci* and other suitable centres, b’uch action may 
he best taken by yen and tub-c i visional efficers and if yon consider that selected 
tahaildars can lie similarly employed, you should take action accordingly. If you 
desire ako assistance of selected officeis of other departments, you arc authorised to 
make your arrangements direct with them. 

Encourage Non-Official Organisations. 

‘Whilst fucli propaganda by Government officers may be expected to help to 
bring Lome to the electorate the evil effects of tbe action of the Mwaiaj parly, it 
is most dcsiisb'e that s'milar propaganda slould be undertaken by non-official 
organisations or other n< n- official agency willing to undertake such work lay provi- 
sion of material for propaganda and such other assistance as may suggest itself.*' 

Here is a sample of a propaganda leaflet (translated from the 
vernacular) 

Did you vote lat-t November for Mr to represent you in the Legislative 

Council at Nagpur ? 

Did he explain to you tlie nature of the work that is done in the Lrgis’ativc Council? 
Did he do this by speeches or writings ? Or d'd he treat you as not w orthy of having 
the truth put before you ? 

Did he tell you be was going to use your vote to tiy and ruin you, by preventing 
the Government from doing all t-ho»e things w hich are necessary for your health, comfort 
and prosperity and even for your very life? 

Did he not indeed try to ruin you by voting against the budget? 

For is it not the budget which provides the Government with money whereby 
roads, bridges and buildingB sre made and repaired ; hospitals and tchools aie built 
and maintained ; medical relief is given, and piague, cholera, small-pox, malaria and 
"badmashes 1 arc arrested and sent to jail after conviction; crime is put down and 
your lives, houses, cattle and crops are protected ; canals and tanks are constructed, 
and takavi loans are advanced to cultivators? 

Again, end he not vote against four Bills which tbe Government wanted to introduce 
and make into law ? Did be not also do this without ever considering tbe good or 
evil of the questions or making any remarks about them ? Was there then no good 
in these Bills? 

One of there Bills was designed to facilitate primary education. Is he then 
opposed to primary education? Did he tell you he was going to tote against primary 
education, so that your sons and daughters may be kept in blindness and ignorance, 
and then when he h&Bgot Swaraj he will be able to rule over you more easily? 

What was wrong with the lfadak-fcmoking Bill, or the Weight* and Measures Bill ? 
Why did he vote agaimt these Brils ? Is he an enemy of the people, determined to reject, 
any measures proposed for the people's good ? 

Was not the Tenancy Amendment Act entirely good ? Did it not provide for special 
protection of tbe tenant in the matter of failure to pay rett ? Why then did Mr . . . 
vote against this measure ? Docs he indeed want to sec the tenants' land sold cp to pay 
lor arrears of rent 7 Is he a ‘baniaf' Would he wish tc thrive on the misfortunes 
of the poorf 

Such was the Government propagar.da. It helped not only to acerbate 
feelings inoie deeply, hut also made the Govenment the laughing-stock 
of the province. This propaganda may be likened to the one started in 
Behar during the Sinba regime when the viitues of drink were extolled 
in a public proclamation in a Police Gasette saying that all great am 
from Shakespeare and Napolean downwards, had favoured drinking, and 
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that far from being an evil, alohohol saved a good deal of the poor man's 
cost of food as it inhibited hunger! ! 

Such propaganda went on for months. Early in May a leaflet was 
issued under the caption : “Does the Swaraj party deserve the oountry’« 
confidence'll This leaflet indulged in such gross and humiliating mis- 
representations that even the C. P. Moderates,, who were to benefit 
uuder the Government scheme, felt it revolting and protested against 
it. We are told that “ when the British came, they found the people 
ignorant, oppressed and frightened’ 1 and that they were killing one 
another like ravoning wolves. “Those who tell you”, «*ys one sentence, 
that men were happy in the* earlier days before them are liars” We 
come across frequently such choice expressions as “foolish”, “lies” etc. 
If the Swarajists exaggerated the evils of the present system of Govern- 
ment, these Government propagandists with unblushing mendacity exaggerated 
the benefits pf British R^j in a language fit only for Bedlam ! 

Another production of the Publicity department of the Government 
came^ to light in the middle of June. It is entitled “Strong Common- 
sense” and refers to the strong commonsense of a cultivator who fa 
made, in a long imaginary interlocutory, to understand the blessings of 
tho Reformed Council Government more than the Swarajist M. L. Cs 
whom the leaflet was meant to discredit. As a piece of stupid per- 
formance, as laughable as it is jejune, it beat% ail the rest. It is too long 
and too nonsensioal to be quoted here, but the curious may search for 
it in the C. P. papers (vide Bildbada , June 26th). 


Swarajist Activities in the C. P. 

On the part of the Swarajists, however, nothing seems to have been done 
after the break-down of the Council. Mr. Rao of Bilaspur had for 
some time been giving out that their next stop would be disobedience 
of orders of the Govt, in matters relating to the transferred subjects. 
He threatened to start a Board as the supreme authority for a parallel 
Government in the Transferred departments, but it remained pnly a 
threat. It meant in reality suspension of taxes and civil disobedience. But 
the people were not prepared for this, as the Swarajist himself knew. 
Mr. Rao argued that the British Parliament had abdicated its authority 
in favour of the electorates in respect of the transferred subjects, and 
it would be iiitra-constitutional if they refused to obey an authority 
which might be substituted for the Ministers. 

Put the position of the Swarajists themselves were hanging in the 
balance, and the happenings at Juhu kept them on the tenterhooks of 
suspense. The rise of Mahatma Gandhi in the political horizon was looked 
upon with great apprehension by the C. P. Swarajists, for there was 
not much love lost between them and the polities of the Mahatma. After 
. ^ ^ ec ^ on ® of the Juhu Conference between the Swarajist leaders 
and M. Gandhi was published, (see p. 601) a general meeting of the Nagpur 
provincial Swaraj Party was held at Nagpur on May 25th and naturally 
attracted much attention. The mysterious ways in which the Central Province* 
ovemment had been carrying on propaganda for the purpose of 
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undermining the influence of the Swarajists was thoroughly discussed. The 
meeting was presided over by Dr. Moonjee, who had returned from 
Bombay the previous day after long deliberations with Mahatma Gandhi, 
and Messrs Das ar.d Nehru also attended the meeting. 

After Dr. Moonjee had'* narrated his experiences at Bombay and told 
them how the leaders had arrived at their important decisions* the members 
from the moffussil explained the subtle ways in which the Govt, officials 
belonging to the various departments were tryiug their utmost to mobilise 
their forces for the impending second fight with the Swarajists at 
the next general election, and how pressure was being brought to 
bear upon all classes of people by officials in the district. Several 
proposals were made and steps suggested for counteracting Government pro- 
paganda. The meeting then unanimously resolved to create a Pub- 
licity Bureau of their own to take immediate steps to counteract 
official propaganda by issuing leaflets and earring on a vigorous agitation 
through the provincial presB and otherwise. It was also resolved to 
organise at the earliest possible date a provincial tour to explain to 
the electorate all the methods with which the bureaucracy was strenuously 
attempting to misguide them. 

Much discussion then followed regarding the Das-Kehru statement. 
The following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“ This meeting of the Nagpur Provincial Swaraj Party heartily 
approves of the principle of Non-Co-operation based on self-reliance ai.d 
resistance to the bureaucracy as defined in the statement issued by 
Deshbaudhu Das and Pandit Motilal Nebru in reply to Mahatmajis 
statement, and generally approves of the programme of work both outside 
and inside the Council as suggested therein subject to its approval by 
the All-India Swaraj Party/* 

This resolution was meant to counter the Government plans 
of discrediting the Swarajists by introducing into the Council certain 
beneficial measures and thus placing the Govt, in a dilemma. Having adopted 
the Das-Nehru statement the party could change their previously settled 
policy of consistent and persistent obstruction to all official measures, good, 
bad or indifferent, and could, without stultifying themselves, avoid incurring 
the displeasure of the electorate by entering into all the Select Com- 
mittees to which such beneficial measures were likely to be referred to. 

By adopting the following resolution regarding capturing of Muni- 
cipalities and other local bodies, the party then attempted to avoid any 
conflict with the other section of the Congress organisation : — 

‘All Swaraj Party organisations should try to capture Municipalities 
and other local bodies in co-operation with local Congress organisations/ 
The meeting then resolved to raise large funds for carrying on an elec- 
tioneering campaign. 

Similarly, with the propaganda carried oh by the Government , and’ 
the whole administrative machinery at their command, the Berar Swaraj 
Party decided to hold an AH-Berar Electors' Conference at Amraoti 
in the month of July wherein the futtire programme and policy 
qf the Swarajists will be detailed* No further developments worth 
recording took place up to July last 
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gB Jan 24 
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25 Jatr 24 
18 Fel> 24 

18 Feb 24 

20 Feb 24 

20 Feb 24 
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12 Mar 24 

13 Mai 24 

14 Mar 24 

18 Mar 24 

19 Mar 24 

20 Mar 24 
24 Mar 24 

26 Mai* 24 

27 Mar 24 

28 Mar 24 

29 Mar 24 
1 Apr 24 

14 Apr 24 


Council opened by H. B. the Governor. 

Mr. Sen Gupta'* Resolution on Beleate of Regulation III Frieauens 
moved the day before passed .after a heated debate- Another 
Resolution on the Release of Political Prisoners passed by a lam 
majority — Mr. B. K. Bose's resolution on the Repeal of Repressive 
Taws moved. 

Resolution on the repeal of Repressive Law's passu ny a large majority. 

THE BUDGET PRESENTED— President gave bit reasons for disavowing 
the no-oonfidenoe motion on the Ministers, 

Mr. J. N. Rasa's motion for the abolition of the Post D. P. I. 
carried. Mr. S. N, Roy's motion oh theMeston Award adopted. 

Dr. P. N. Bannerjea's motion on Amendment of Devolution Rnlca 
paused.— Kumar bhib Sekhareswar Roy's motion of No-Coofidenoo 
on Ministers lost by one vote. 

Budget discussion continued for the next four days. 

('lose of general discussion on Budget— Mr. C. R. Das laid down a definite 
Constructive Programme in reply to Govt. Challenge. 

Mr. Mushraff Hossain's motion on *80 per cent Moslem R ep rese n tation 
hotly debated. 

Mr. C. B. Das's amendment that the motion on Moslem Representation 
be adjourned 56 w (tit carried. 

Non-Official Resolution on Entertainment Tai defeated, but ; thfe on 
Muslim Pilgrims to Mecca and Hedjas, and Changes in the Bengal 
Electoral Rules carried. Rent Act Amend. Bill passed. 

H. E. the Governor suddenly appeared in the Council and mads ;• 
speech pointing out the dangers of obstruction— Swarajists . walk, 
out of the Hall in protest. 

Mr. Ben Gupta's motion for refusal ot giant under Land tieveauu 
carried— Hpn. Mr. Guixiavi's demand under Excise p i pe d M y 
Donald's demand under Stamps rejected. 

Demands under Forests, Scheduled Taxes* Irrigation: jtc. and General 
Administration refused ; Demand under Bqgfstiatktt passed* 

Mr. Syedul Huq’s motion for refussl of Ministers'. Salary cairied— Sir 
A. Rahim's detnsnd under Administration of Justice refused. 

Demand under Jails and ConvietB* Settlements refused— Demand under 
Police partmfty granted. 

Demand under Porta and Pilotage refuted— Demand under i m ae atioa 
granted after short reduction. 

Demands under Medical and Public Health, granted. 

Supplementary estimates presented and voted. 

Demand under Industries and ten other demand! passed uneppoNtd* 
COUNCIL PROROGUED. 

Governor certified the rejected Budget grants. 
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The first session of the Record [Reformed Council of Bengal met at 
the Town Hall on Tuesday the 22 rd January at 3 in the afternoon 
for the taking of oaths. The Hon. Mr. H. E. A. Cotton presided. 
The Swarajist members occupied the left wing of the Presidential chair 
with the Independents sitting in a group on their left, while the Constitu- 
tionalists and non-official European members were seated on the right of the 
President, the officials occupying the front seats. Most of the Swarajist 
members were clad in white Khaddar. Babu Anil Baran Roy was in loin- 
cloth and Babu Satkaripati Roy bare -footed. The Nationalists were either 
dressed in dhoti and ckaykan or dhoti and chadar % with the exception of their 
leader, Mr. B. Chakravarty, dressed in frock coat. Julr. C. R. Das, with 
Mr. B. Chakravarty on his left and Babu Bejoy Krishna Bose on his right, 
eat on the front keeping his paity in the rear and in tho flanks. Babu 
Surccdia Nath Roy, Deputy President of the last Council, preferred to 
take his seat with the Swarajists and chose an obscure corner. 

The President entered the hall punctually at 3 and took his seat when 
all the members stoed up to greet him. After this the two Ministers, tho 
HonTde Maulvi A. K. Fazlul Huq ai d the Honble Mr. A. K. Ghusnavi 
were sworn in, followed by the official members. The Secretaiy then 
called the other Members one tyone. All proceeded to the President'* 
tabic and took the oath, the ceremony ending with a shake of hand* 
with the President. When Mr. C. R. Das was taking the oath, he, 
an avowed destroyer of the King's constitution to swear allegiance to 
the King, was cheered with derisive clappings coming from the Independent 
group. Babu Satbaripati with bare feet and Babu Anil Baran in hia 
loin-cloth attracted much attention. 

Of the 47 elected Swarajist members, 44 attended and took the oath, 
of whom 24 were Hindu out of a total of 2fi Hindu Swarajists, and 20 
Musstlmans out of a total of 22 Mussulman Swarajists. The Council was 
then adjourned till the next day. 

The Governor’s Opening Speech. 

On the 23rd January, the Governor, H. E. Lord Lytton, formally 
opened the Council and in doing so delivered a long speech surveying 
the political situation, specially dwelling on tho political crisis whifih ha* 
arisen on the entry of the Swarajists in the field, and justifying the 
arbitrary action of his Government in arresting people right and left 
under the old hateful Regulation III of 1618. Said Hib Excellency 
My power *o help forward the attainment of responsible Government in this country 
is proportioned to the support which I can receive from this fonnei 1 , and the support 
which gentlemen arc likely to give me will be determined by the conception you entertain 
the proper functions of this Council. Under such a constitution as you aspire 
to poesns it is not the funct’on of the Legislature to govern. That is the function of 
the Executive. The primary function of the Legislature is to determine the character, 
not the pcrfonitol Put the character, of the executive and l.r.v ng determined it to support 
if *• tong as it preserves tl.at character. That form ot constitution can only work so 
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long m the poitica! opinion of the country is organised into clearly defined groups 
•or parties. A genera! election then becomes a contest between the different groups 
for the right to determine the character of the executive* 

The obstacle to complete responsible Government in India to*day is not so much 
the defective form of the existing constitution as the defective formation and mobi.isation 
of political opinion. Ho long as th^e voters an* l the candidates for election regard themselve 
as individual units free to vote according to the dictates of their personal consciences 
•and in the absence of recognised leaders who can count on the support of their 
followers, respousib c Government on the representative principle cannot be established. 
It was that condition which made the selection of the first Ministers so difficult and which 
rendered it equally difficult for the Ministers when selected to serve the Legislature to 
which they were responsible. The work of the late Ministers in partially organising 
their followers and the arrival on the scene during the last c ection of a definitely organised 
po itica! party with an acknowledged leader have carried us a long way forward along 
the road to the desired goal. It will be your task, gentlemen, in the Council which I 
am opening to-day by still further conso idatiug the political groups to which you belong 
to improve the working of our representative machinery. 

Election of Ministers. 

When the resu'ts of the recent e'cctiou in Bengal became known it was apparent 
that the i»arty which had secured the majority of the elected seats was not a party 
which acknowledged the leadership of the existing Ministers and it was for this 
reason and this reason, alone that I accepted their resignations. As you know, 
l then invited the leader of what appeared to be the largest party to accept responsibility 
for the transferred departments. That invitation was declined, because it is at present 
a principle of that party to accept no responsibility and to oppose all Goveramentii 
until the form of the constitution has been a.tcred. 1 shall not on this occasion say 
anything about the merits of that policy. I am ou'y now concerned with the consequences 
of it. Since I could not secure Ministers from that party, and since Government by 
opposition is the very negation of responsible Government, I selected my new Ministers 
from among those who believed that the best way of achieving the end which is 
desired by all is not to refuse but to accept responsibility, not to destroy the foundations 
but to build upon them, not to obstruct but to construct. That wilt be the policy of 
the Ministers who accepted office, as it was the policy of my late Ministers, and if all 
those who believe in that policy will sink their personal differences and subordinate 
their disagreements on minor matters to the service of this one great principle which 
they have in common, the present Go vcnuuv-iit will have sufficient votes in this Council 
to carry out its po.icy during the next 3 years, and i o advance in that time appreciably 
nearer to the goal which* we alt desire to reach. But without organisation, without 
paily discipline, without loyalty to party leaders, there will be no progress. 

Throughout the sessions of this Council there will be only one main issue before 
you, narnc.y, whether you will side with the. party of obstruction or whether you will 
side with the party of construction. If the object of both is the same, namely, the 
attainment of full responsible Government, their methods of obtaining it arc fuinlamcntaliy 
different. One proposes to show that within existing limits pnrtia'ly responsible 
Government can be made to work so successfully that there will be no danger in 
removing the limits, the other proposes to show that partially responsible Government is 
unworkable but can unfortunately by that means alone convince no one that full responsi- 
ble Government will work any better. It is tor you to choose which is likely to 
be the more successful, but do |iot forget that whatever may be the immediate subject 
op which you will vote, every «i vision will in reality be taken on that issue. 

•Revival of Revolutionary Conspiracy. 

Gentlemen, there is one other subject to which you will probably expect me to 
refer bec&ase it is one on which this Council is entitled to some explanation from 
the Head of the Executive Government, When proroguing the last Council I made 
an announcement which probably surprised the members as well as the general public. I 
r eminde d them of the bitter experience which this Province had had of political crime in the 
P*t;I warned them that Government possessed evidence of the revival of a revo utionary 
conspiracy and that young men were again being trained to commit robbery ami 
•murder in the belief that they were thereby serving their country. I announced that 
the Government would take whatever steps might be necessary to suppress this dangerous 
movement, ami I appealed for public. sqppport in the measures we might adopt. That 
was all I was able to say at that time ami in the absence of definite evidence many 
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tmttmfc may have found ii difticu.t to believe that the recent daooitics which had been * 
committed had any political motive or bad been Umpired by any revolutionary oiganiwfcion. 
Ktcent events have unhappily proved the justification of the warning and must have 
convinced every thinking man and woman that there are still in Bengal misguided 
individual who be.ieve that lo.itica! aspirations can best be realised by meaua of 
assassination anti wl:o consider it an act of patriotism to murder prominent offiefa s. 
Uo sane person is likely to believe that the authors of these crimes are itoated fanatics 
who have conceived a personal hatred of their intended victim and have acquired 
their foreign weapons without the N aid of associates. Everyone in Benga* knows only 
too well the kind of influence which is brought to bear 011 these impressionable young 
students, the kind of literature by which their minds arc inflamed, the kind of organisa- 
tion which supplies them with the weapons which they possess and trains them 
in their use. 

Hegulatiou 11 T and Arrests. 

Now, it is the univcisal experience of a 1 ! Governments that are confronted with 
organised and revo.utionsiy conspiracies of this character that they cannot be 
suppressed by means of the ordinary .aw. It is not pccu iar to India. Almost every 
European country has at one rime or another had this experience. Every Executive 
Government so situated > obi ged to obtain the sanction of its Lcgis'ature to the 
use of tmcrgtncy measuic*. That was the experience of the Government of Bengal 
in the past. Wnen they had to k y on the ordinal y law the revolutionary move- 
ments flourished; when tiny wcie armed vvilh the emergency j towers of the Defence 
of India Act it was iffiemely suppressed. If any doubt could exist on tins point 
it has recently been removed by the publication of the reminiscences . of the older 
u vo utjonaries who open y L ousted of the he'plessncss of the Government when it 
had only the ordinal y law to rely uion. The power of internment suppressed the 
movement and this veiy signif'eant fact sbou.d lie remembered that though over 
1,200 men to interned have lieen sulrMi|iient y re'eased no allegation has ever been, 

made that, any man lad bum detained who was not in fact connected with the 

revolutionary movement. 

That the movement has been levived within the last year no one can now 
doubt, and the only Question to be considered is how it is to be dealt with. It 
is no party question. All parties in this Council, I am convinced, are equally 
anxiouB to save Bengal from anot her cut break of violent revolutionary crime. The 
suggestion that Government a u* trying to hamper the activities of the Congress 
laity or the tiwaraiya Party, was arresting tlicir members, is of course entirely 
witl out foundation and statements to that effect do not deceive any one. The 
Government has no quarrel with thine parties. V.olencc is, I believe, equally con- 

iltmned by both of them ami in tie mpprehson of organised violence Government 

is as much entit’ed to their support u> to that of any other party. There arc as 
1 lave explained only two alternative* open to us, one is to allow the revolut'on- 
aiy conspiracy to .ontmue, to permit robbery and murder to be p'anned and content 
0111 selves with the punishment of those wl-.o commit them when they can be captured, 
to al ow the mini’s of impressionable young men fresh fioni college with eager 
impulsive natures and heart >, aflame wftli righteous patriotic fervour 10 be |H>isoned 
by the revolutionary vim-, to rVk t lu* .ives of our servants and even those of 
innocent men in the* street, to >md the assassins to the gallows ami a low those 
who have perverted them, trained ih-m, armed them and sent them out upon their* 
butcher's work to lurk in the . background, unscathed,, and to prepare lists if fresh 
victims— that is due policy, that is what is euphemistically described as relying on 
judicial proceedings. It in' a |*o! icy which we have unhesitating' y rejected. The other 
po’icy is to employ emergency measure, to strike swiftly and unhesitatingly at the 
leaders, to stop the poison ui it* souice, to use exceptional powers never intended 
for nornml conditions . to such men on y as have p’aced themselves beyond the pale 
of the ordinary law. I told the members of tbe fast Council that we would not 
hesitate to employ bucl? measures— the on’y ones tliat liavc proved ‘effective in the 
past— if the occasion shon'd arise. The occasion has arisen and we Itave dealt with 
*! promptly without waiting for the poison to spread. If any member of this 
C ouncil can suggest a better method than the one we have adopted for dca’ing with 
the situation, we shall.be g’ad to hear it. Looking at the resolutions which have 
" een tabled however for thi- session, tlie on’y contribution to our difficulties which 
* can discover is a pioposal that we should release the men who hatch the plots 
* n, ‘ content ourselves with hanging the men who carry them out. 
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I Wire not the .Kgfctot donbl tint the whole public opinion of Benge! would 
Hbpport «w in the action we tare taken if only they knew nil the beta whtc'i ere 
known to ns. Cjifortunate'y we cannot pt!ac> them in pOasenion of that knowledge, 
tmt the/ are entitled to tome guarantee that we have made no mlvtaket in the 
individuals whon we have selected. After all it is only human to err and we do 
not e!aim to be immnne from .the possibility of error. With the bist intentions in 
the world and with the best informations, we are not infallible and where' oar mis- 
take would mean depriving an innoc;n r . man of bis liberty som? check on oar own 
judgment is required. I do not believe that any member of this Connell would 
ask for the release of the men, whom we have arrested and interned, if he believed 
that they were guilty of organising robbery and murder. Kemember these mm are 
not detained for tbeir political opinions. We are in no way concerned with 
their opinions bat only with the methods they employ to attain their object. In 
order, therefore, to safeguard ourselves against error and to provide the public 
some guarantee that we have noi abased the povers we pDSdcss, we have submitted 
the who'e of our case to the impartial examination of two Judges. These Judges 
have examined the material we have put before them and have informal us <1) 
that the existence of a revolutionary conspiracy is clearly estab ishc.l, (2) that the 
evidence is sufficient to prove ac.ive participation in that conspiracy in the cist 
of every man whom we have detained by the use of Regulation III of 1818. 

I trust that the Council will seriously consider the information that 1 iiavt 
given them and will support the Government in their cflo.*rs to save Bengal i'rom 
reverting to the horrible experiences of 1912-1918 and incurring the rep oach of the 
whole civilised world that the cause of Indian nationalism is stained with b'oo.1. 

This speech only aggravated the impending crises, and it showed 
how much Lord Lytton was in the hollow of the hands of his Executive 
which was fighting for dear life to strangle and stifle the rising voice 
of nationalism in Bengal. His Excellency then ended with a long-winded 
peroration on “Law and Order” to which he wanted the Councils support. 

Election of- Deputy President. 

After His Excellency had left the Council the election of the Deputy 
President of the Counoil took pla?e. Major Hassan Suhrawardy H was declared 
eleoted by a majority of 51 votes against his two rivals Mr. Surendra 
Nafl i Boy (29) and Khan Bahadur Musharuff Hossain (4). Major 
Suihr&wardy received the congratulations of the Preakbnt. The Council 
then adjourned till the next day. 

On the Council meeting on -the 24th, after Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta 
had taken his oath of allegiance, the President announced that Hie 
Excellency the Governor had approved of the election of Major Hassan 
tSiihrawardy as the Deputy President of the Council. The following 
panel was next formed to preside at meetings of the Counoil in the 
absenee of the President and the Deputy President:— 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Roy, Sir W. Carey and Messrs. S. N. 
Boy and J. N. Basu. Mr. & Boy expressed his inability to serve. 

Amendment of Standing Order. t 

Maulvi Emdadul Huq (Swarajist) asked for leave to m>ve. a reso- 
lution for the amendment of Standing Order 60. He said that under 
that Standing Order no member oould ask more than 12 questions 
at one* session of the Counoil This rule did not prevail in the 
Legislative Assembly or in any other Provincial Council. The motion 
was carried with the support of Swarajist members. 

Release of Regulation IH. Prisoners 

• Mr. J* M. Sen Gupta (Swarajist) then moved the following rSsolution : — 

"This Council recommends to the Government that all political 
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prisoners of and belonging to Bengali detained under Bengal Regular 
turn III 18I8> be forthwith released. 11 He said i 

It did not require many words to tell pa>p\e, particularly the. persons who 
belonged to a free country, (referring to his Engisk friends), that it was against 
all principles of a free amt democratic State to Keep persons imprisoned without 
placing them before a coart of law and allowing them to cross-examine the witnesses 
who were produced against them to test whether they were actually telling the 
truth or not. In Eng ami during the war even the German spies had the benefit 
of a trial even though before a court-martial. They had the right to be represented 
by counsel, the right to cross-examine the witnesses and they had even the right 
to be aciuitted by that court if after cross-examination it was found that these 
was not sufficient evidence against them. 

Wbat 1 would ask the members of this House and partiou'arly my English 
friends : what would they think of any British Government, however strong it might bn 
if they imprison 16 or 17 Eng ishmen and ke?p them in detention without trial 1 Dc 
they think that each a Government wou'd be worth a moment's purchase or would 
last even for 24 hour* ! We have been to!d repeatedly that the beginnings of a 
free and democratic Government have been made in India, and we have a taste 
of it . by the imprisonment of these 17 Bengalis without a trial | There was a 
Government of India resolution of the lhth September 1221 which said that Bengal 
Resolution 111 of 1818 should not b.: applied to Bengal or in any other pro vine* and 
that its application should be limited to that partkm ar tract of India — the inflammable 
Frontier. As tar.y as March 1822 after a resolution which the speaker understood was 
carried in the Council of State moved by the Right Hon'ble Srinivasa Sastri, a 
Committee with Dr. Tej Bahadur Sapru os Chairman was appointed to consider 
the repressive laws and make recommendations as to their repea ’ or amendment. 
That i Committee considered the repressive laws and submitted its report. At the 
end of that report the Committee definite y said that the application of the Bengal 
Reguation III of 1818 should b; colitis*! on y to the inflammable part of the 
Frontier of India and that it should never bo applied to Bengal or any other 
Province, These recommendations were accepted by the Government of India, Home 
Department. That being so, could the- Government of Bengal or for the matter of 
that the Government of India apply the provisions of the Bengal Regulation and 
detain those persons in prison without a trial ? The Committee further said in 
that report that times had changed, the beginnings or responsible Government had 
been made in this country and these old laws or Ueguations must not be applied. 

Mr. Nurul Huq Chowdhury (Swarajist) supporting the resolution said 

that they were told that the country was living under a civilised 

Governin'* nt, and if that be so why a regulation which was more than 
a century old should hang on the people of India? It was most un- 
just and inhuman to detain these men without trial. 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Ray said that in no other civilised 

country would a responsible executive ever think of adopting- such risky 
measures. The people of Bengal had a bitter experience of them when 
a few years back men in their thousands, on the merest suggestions 

of contemptible spies, were snatched away from their homes and mads 
to rot and die in unhealthy places and snake-infested quarters. 

Rid Harendra Nath Chowdhury supporting the resolution quoted 
extracts from a publication by Professor Rushbrook Williams to show 
that anarchical crimes were extinct. 

Babu Surendra Nath Roy who also supported the resolution spoke 
from his own experience to the worthlessness of uncross-examined eyidenee. 
They could not, said Mr. Roy, spirit away people whieh was against 
the elements of British justice and fair-play. Some sixteen years ago 
the Government deported nine respectable gentlemen including Balm 
Krishna Kumar Mitter who was now a pillar of strength to the Govt. 

Mr. Travers, an Anglo-Indian, said that the effect of the resolu- 
tion would be to let loose upon society a number of men who had 
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afmdyoommftted serious crimes 1 1 (Cries of Question}. It would menu-tint 
tiny, would be given opportunity tfe oommit further crimes against law- 
abiding ' citizens. Bengal at the present moment required nil the 
capital for exploitation that she could get hold of for the development 
of her industries, agriculture *eto ! He would say that during the . past 
lour years noii-co-operation agitation in the provinoe had seriously 
increased the poverty of the. people (Cries of ‘no,’ ‘no’, ‘order/ ‘order/) 

This stupid .speech was followed by another from Mr. M. ‘EL 
Villiers, another Anglo-Indian, who had attained notoriety by calling 
Mahatma Gandhi as a homicidal maniac. In opposing the motion he. said 
Chat he considered the arguments of the supporters of the motion to 
be positively beneath oontempt 

(Cries of unparliamentary expression.) 

The President remarked that those arguments were beyond Mr. Villiers 7 
comprehension (laughter). Mr. Villiers then made haste to withdraw the 
expression. 

Continuing, Mr. Villiers observed that the report of the Repressive 
Laws . Committee referred to by Mr. Sen Gupta said that in cases of 
emergency emergent laws were neoessary. 

Mr. Campbell Forrester who opposed the resolution said that if 
these person* were set at libeity, he would not be surprised if the 
police force resigned in a body 1 This remark was met by derision. 

The Hon’ble the Mahangadhiraj of Burdwan said that it was an 
inopportune time to bring the resolution, a day after the Governor's 
speech and ten days after the murder of a law-abiding European 
citizen iii bioad day light in Calcutta. (This referred to the Day 
Murder, See Vol. I, p. 8). The Govt, could not, in face of the facts 
itt possessed, possibly give any effect to any of the reocnnmendationb 
made in these resolutions, for it would mean abdication of the Govern- 
ment and a negation of all guarantee of law and order. This as well 
as other remarks of the Maharaja was taken by the members as an 
intimidation. On this point, however, he was met by Mr. C. B. Das later. 

The results of divisions on these resolutions, the Maharaja said, 
might be a foregone conclusion but that would never go to prove to be a true 
index o? the. political situation (hear, hear) and if they conveyed the true 
mentality of educated Bengal it would go* to prove, without any maneuvering 
an the part of co-operating or no-co-operating agents, of men bent upon 
'obstruction ahd destruction, that Bengal waa not yet fit for self-government 
(pries of question, question, hear, bear.) The Maharaia further said that 
questions might arise of strengthening the hands of the executive 
instead of weakening it by those methods under the Defence of India 
Act Which had previously made it possible for the Government of Bengal 
fo paralyse the revolutionary movement in Bengal. 

At this stage Mr. C* B. Das moved that the debate be continued 
tiB i p.m. or auoh time till it was not finished. 

The President said that he would allow the debate to oontinue till 
a, quarter past seven as usual and would not prolong it. Eventually the 
discussion was adjourned to the next day. 

Next day, January 25th, on the resumption of the debate Mr. 8; C. 
Jtfukherjee, the nominated member 'for the Indian Christians, who, it was 
wUeged/had been angling from sometime previous for official favour, arid 
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though repudiated by his oommonity had been posing as their repreaeotativo 
iu the Counoil, rote and spoke against the motion. He created a diversion 
ip the House by quoting some unauthorised statements from newspapers 
and was after a good deal of heckling made to sit down. 

He was followed by two Mahomedan gentlemen, one of whom 
characterised Regulation III of 1818 as a necessary evil. This gentle** 
man had apparently a dread of newspapers and had a cheap fling ah 
Nationalist newspapers specially and remarked that “ sometimes speeches 
and writings in newspapers may do greater harm than Maxim guns.** 

Sir H. STEPHENSON *on behalf of the Govt, entered into a lengthy 
and carefully prepared defenoe of the measure. He gave a connected 
history of “ revolutionary crimes” in Bengal and made an impassioned 
appeal to the House to throw out the resolution. His speech was reoeived 
with cheers from the official and European benches. The Nationalists 
appeared, however, to be quite unoonvinoed by his specious reasoning* 
Sir H. Stephenson displayed, however, great tact and moderation in hie 
utterances and tried his best to avoid wounding the susceptibilities of 
the Nationalist members. 

After Sir H. Stephenson had stated the Government views Mr. C. 
R. Das rose to support the resolution. With great force and eloquence 
Mr. DAS refuted the arguments of the officials and other supporters 
of the obnoxious, measure. “ We have done it, trust us, wae the 
whole argument of the bureauoraoy in support of the deportations”, said 
Mr. Das. He emphasized the fact that the ludiah National Congress 
was pledged to a policy of non*violeooe for the attainment of “ Swatty.” 
It was impossible therefore, said Mr. Das, that one belonging to the 
Congress should countenanoe *he murders and other measures of violence. 
But some of the deportees, said Mr. Dis, were his associates and He 
could give hie word honour that they preaohed non-violence where* 
ever they went. T\o Government declared “that it would not be 
coerced by the fcacuos of the Swarajists.” “If the government is not 
to be ooeroed ”, declared Mr. Das with great warmth amidst the 
applause* of the Nationalist members of the House, *' the people of 
this country are not also to be coerced. 9 ’’ Pin-drop silence prevailed 
in the Houee when Mr. Das was on his legs and his remarks were 
heard with bated breath by the whole House. He said 

It ie not oar grievance that the Government has pat these men under arrest without 
any information at *11. Bat oar grievance is that this information is not pioperly tested. 
As regards this grievance we have hot heard one word in answer (hear, hear). We 
have been to d that there are statements made by several persons ; we have been 
told that reports have be.n made and that they ‘ have been considered by the Gov- 
ernment. What I want to ask is how any Government official however gifted he 
might be, is in a position to test the truth of a statement, unless the man who 
makes that statement is brought before him and questions arc put to him. ‘ I 
submit, it is impossible. What is usually done and I take it, the report is made^ 
the report is react, of course the report contains the information which would be 
sufficient in the opinion of the officias concerned for the app.ioatUm . of the act. 
Ami then I take it, that information is counter-signed; it is sent up to the 
woramnent of India and‘ it is rent np before two lodges. The wonder is that 
Judges can be found to report as to the guilt v or innocence of persons upon what 
we call dead records J 

Th e Judges make their report (hear, hear). The report is confidential. We have 
However keen favoured wfth extracts from that report. To prove what f Not on* 
nngiaseiitence baa been placed before this House. Not one argument is plaoed before 

The only reason is— “We have done this, we have done that. You must tnwt 
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us,” I can.atture the Hon’ble Member in ehuge, the whole country is definitely 
of opinion that thcee persons who have been arrested late'y ought cot to be detainee! 
stay longer (hear, hear). Is that opinion wrong ? I venture to think t no. The 

Hon’blc Member in charge has given you certain specific instances without names 
and other description. 1 am not complaining against that-. But let me give you 
wlat haa happened in my own ^personal experience and my experience is as good as 
that of any bedy else in this House. It has been my endeavour for the last 

few years to approach these youngmen who for sometime or other belonged to 
revolutionary societies to bring them over to the Congress ami prove to them that 
we cannot win our liberty by the application of violence. And I say I have sucoeeded 
in peieuadifig many of them. But to iuy honor, what do I find? They were pounced 
upon by the police within a few days and lodged in jail. 1'or what offence ? We 

could not ascertain that at the time. Afterwards we were told that they were 

detained under Megulation 111 of 18 J8. 

1 . will give yoc a few. interesting details. Questions were put in this House as 
to whether any definite eba/ges were made against tbcm— 1 want to draw your 
attention. Sir, and the attention of this House to that— to say what were the definite 
charges wrought against them ? What is the reply ? The answer is “ charges have 
been put to ilie prisoners.” Is it with regard to definite offences? The answer is 
vldi the previous answer. Sir, the previous answer is “ charges were put to them”. 
Evely tody understands the distinction between ‘charges* and ‘definite charges’. 
And I declare in this House that no definite charges were put against any of them. 
We investigated the case. If the Hon'ble Member has quoted an extract from 
a repoit of judges, lei me quote to him extracts fiom my report. We obtained 
pamission to visit three persons. We sent our friends to them. They were asked 
specifically with regard to what had happened. And they were told this. 

These are the charges : “ Ton are a Bolshevik agent : ” That is charge No. 1. 
M Was any definite poof placed before you” f No. What did you say? “I mid it 
was an abominable lie.” I am quoting from my repoit. I ask you to consider supposing 
any one of yon is charged like this, bow can you prove that you are not a Bolshevik 
agent ? Suppose I am charged like this, how can I prove that I am not a Bolshevik 
agent f Because tome one reported some thing— a spy somewhere 2ms said something 
tli*t to and so has done fuch and such thing which is untested— am 1 to be 
charged like that ? The mi ru* who haa made the statement must be brought before 
acme it sponsible officer. He sbon’d be cross-examined to show the utter hotoWness 
and falsity of his statement-. With regard to these men I cannot believe for one 
oingle moment tlat they are Bolshevik agents. 

Then there is another charge— "You are privy to murder of a police officer.” 
Which police t fifteen ?— they aaked. The inhumation was denied. When did the 
murder or murders take place 7— they asked. This information, too, they were denied. 
I oak you, in all seriousness, how. is it possible for a man to answer a charge 
like this— “You are privy to murder of a police offioer.” They can only say that 
it is a lie, an -abominable lie. That is what they said. 

Then the third charge is “You are an associate of so and so.” These asso- 
ciates are also detained persons. Of course it is possible to be associated with 
these men without being guilty of murder. If that charge is preferred against me, 
l am afraid, 1 have. to plead guilty to that charge. Some of these interned were 
my amodates— they are men with whom I have worked. They have worked With 
me and preached the doctrine of non-violence. I am proud of them. 

Another question was put to them “You were preaching sedition and publish- 
ing inflammatory literature.’ 1 Of course the inflammatory literature is before the 
Government. It it is seditious according to Jaw, then why they are not rut upon 
their trial ? There are the kinds of charges that are brought against them. 

My grievance is, either there is evidence before the Government which the 
Government be ieves is sufiftcient to prove their gui.t in a court of law or, if the 

Government dots not believe it, the Government has no right to detain them (hear, 

hear). If the Government has in its possession evidence which it believes to be 
true, let them be producedfor trial. The Government dare not produce them for 
trial. I say there is no evidence against them. v 

There is another side of the question. It is with regard to the question of 

policy. It is a question which is more important than the question of guilt or 
Innocence of them men. And that is the question to which I shall seder to before I 
hare done. I ask the Government to seriously consider, can the ap p li aat km of there 
lawless laws, as I call them there repressive oadere, emotive decrees-oan it 
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Mii^hr $pfc *aa end io revoluttaaiy movement f I do noi deny that. #t Rtswal 
there was revolutionary u ovemest, and I nay unfortunately for mg, te there wftp 
Mflnfcf <to the Indian Notional Congrew, this revolutionary movement states and writy 
egggt aa tag aa wisdom dots not prevail in the Connell Chamber of grow adauiM*» 
Uatotra. 1 ask this question solemnly i—.in the history of the world has revolutionary 
fbovemeot been cheeked at any time by repressive legislation ? It hks never been checked, 
ji eon never check revohnionaiy movement. It can never suppress * it. I am Void 
that when these internments took place the revolutionary movement was soppvemei* 
It was not suppressed. If it was suppressed why has it raised its brad again? It 
was not suppressed. It buried its head underground. Every time you apply them 
regulations, every time jnu send people to jail without trial, it creates direffeo- 
tion. I will ask yon to seriously consider— can revolutionary critnis cease if dis- 
affection increases? The revolutionaries may be temporarily suppressed but on'y ior 
the time. Remember, the man who throws the bomb is not the only terrorist. He 
is a terrorist undoubtedly. The man who shoots innocent fellow <dtisens is a 
terrorist. He is a terrorist no doubt. But he is not the ony terrorist. There are 
unconscious terrorists. These terrorists are those who practise upon the fear «f 
the people. Let me quote this from an extract I made from an English newspaper 
a few years ago:— 

“Every one who talks of the need of law and order while ignoring the 
still greater need for justice is a terrorist. The terrorist is a man in' terror trying 
to strike terror m some tody else. Thus any one of us is liable to become a 
terroifo on occasions of panic and excitement.” 

If the Government lias any reason to suppose that revolutionary movement will 
increase in strength, then the on'y thing they have got to consider is how to 

satisfy the people of this country. It is admitted that these revolutionaries are 

patriot!*. It. was stated by His Excellency the other day that these revo.utlonaries 
arc patriots. They are out to secure the liberty of their country. 

C hange Of Heart— the Only Solution. 

We are tod that the Government will never be coeioed. If by coercion is 
meant the application of {byslcal force, I agree. But if that statement means that 
ihe Government is not to yield to the wishes of the people, I differ entire y (hear, 
hear). If it is stated that Government is not to be coerced , may / not make this 
declaration on behalf of the people of this country that the people of this country 

uHI no* be coerced either. (Hear, hear). Therefore what ia wanted is a change 

of heart. That is tire only peaceful solution of the question. And I ask you 
serious y to consider this. I ask you to pass this resolution and I appeal to the 
Government to accept this resolution es a proof of that chauge of heart upon which 
and upon which alone depends the peaceful solution of this p.oblem. (Hear, hear). 

Just one word, and I have done. His Excellency— I beg your pardon— 1 mean 
the Mah&rajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan yesterday made use of an argument which 
sounds very much like intimidat on. It was certain y not his intention, l admit. 
But what the Hon’b.'e Member had was this tliat ihe Government will never accept 

this. He was asking you nor to accept this resolution ami one of the reasons upon 

which he relied was that the Government would never accept our recommendation. 
Because the Government won d not accept the resolution, you wore told you should 
not pass it. That sounds like in imidatiou. Let me assure the Hon’b c Member that 
this House will not be intimidated either, and that in spite of what he has said this House • 
«'# pass the Resolution. 

After Mr. Das had sat down, a European gentleman me and made 
the astounding statement that none of the internees or deportees ever 
seriously questioned the illegality of the action of the Government against 
wem. This gratuitous observation met with a crushing retort from 

Habu Satyendra Chandra Miltra who was himself interned uider the 
JLtofence of India Act. Mr. Sen Gupta was asked to reply to the 

debate hut he preferred to waive hia 114 ht and the resolution was put 
the vote and declared lost. 

.jh division was demanded and the result showed that 76 members 
riT? to* End 46 against it and it was reoeived with ringing applause 
** the Swarajists. 

49 
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The President declared the resolution carried. The resolution ran 
M This Council recommends to the Government that the Govern* 
men! of India be approached for the immediate release of die 
persona belonging to Bengal who have been placed under personal 
restraint under Bengal Regulation 111 of 1818, and that, if neces- 
sary, they be tried according to law in an open court of Justice.** 
Of the three Miuistors, Babu Surendra Nath Mullick was absent 
as on the two previous days. The two other Ministers, Moulvi Faslul 
Huq and Mr. Ghuznavi were present but did not open their mouth* 

but voted with the Government. The Swarajists, of course, voted solid 
for Mr. Sen Guptas resolution. The Independents also followed 

6uit and all of them voted for the motion. Besides the Moslem 

Swarajists there were a few other Independent Mahomedan members 

who also went to the right lobby along with the Swarajists and othe 
Nationalists. 

The Second Rssolution on Political Prisoners. 

Another motion of Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta that: — 

“This Council reocommends to the Government that all political 
.prisoners of and belonging to Bengal namely: — 

'(a) those convicted for offences committed with a political motive 
before the Royal Amnesty granted in the Royal Proclamation issued 
by His Gracious Majesty, the King-Emperor, on the 23rd of December, 1919 : 

‘(b) those convicted under the Criminal Law Amendment Act (XIV 
of 1908), during 1921 and 1922; and 

‘(c) those convicted for sedition, and those bound down and im- 
prisoned under Section 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code for deliver 
ing seditious speeches during 1921, 1922, and 1923 be forthwith 

released/’ 

was carried by a majority of 31 votes, 41 voting against and 72 
for the resolution. 

The Third Resolution on Repressive Laws. 

Another resolution moved by Babu B. K. Bose on repressive laws 
ran thus : — 

III. “ This Council recommends to the Government to request the 
Government of India for the immediate repeal or withdrawal in regard 
to Bengal of the following laws ; 

(1) the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, 1911 (X of 1911): 

(2) the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908 (XIV of 1908); 

(9) Sections 15 and 15 A and other sections so far a 9 they 

relate to Sections 15 and 15 A of the Police Act, 1861 (V of I860; and 

(4) Bengal Regulation III of 1818” 

The motion was being discussed when the Council adjourned till 
the 28th January. 

Intirpillnion on Reg. 111. Prisoners 

At question time Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA had asked : (a) Will the HoiPble the Member 
in charge of the Political Department be pleased to lay on the table a statement 
giving the following information with reference to the psrsons arrested and detained in 
Ilengal under Regulation 111 of 1816 
(i) the names of the persons arrested ; 
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<il) the date* on whicheach of these persons wm arrested ; 

(iii) the charges, if any, which were brought against each of these persons 'before- 
arrest ; <iv) the a.Jowanees, if any, which have been granted to each of these persons ; 

(v) the p'ace of detention of each of these persons ; and 

(vi> the present <laily or mouthy expenditure on each of these persons for food. 

(b) Will the Hon’blc the Member be pleased to state 

(i) wheth r the said persons were charge l with definite offences ; 

(ii) whetner they were allowed sufficient opportunity to auswer such charges in 
writing ; and (iii) whether these cases were placed before Judges ? 

(c) will the Hon’bc the Member be pleas jd to state whether the persons or any of 
them were asked by the police if they were members of the Swarajya l*arty before 
sit rest U 

The Hon’ble Hilt HUGH STEPHENSON replied:— 

(a) (i) anil (ii) A statement is laid on the table. 

(iii) Charges have been put to all the prisoners, la the public interest, however 9 
Government do not consider it desirable to publish them. 

(iv) and (v) Government do not consider it desirable to publish this information. 

(vi) lluiiec one ami annas four. 

(b) (i) Vide answer to (a) (iii). (ii) Yes. 

(iii) With the exception of two of the prisoners who were arrested at. the instance, 
of the Government of India, the cases of all were placed before the' Judges. 

(c) The answer is in the negative. 

Statement referred to in the reply to clauses (a) (i) end (ii) of the question 
~h« iw Jug the names, etc., of the State prisoners confined under Regulation 111 of 1818 : — 

Names of State Prisoners and Dates ok Arrest. 

(1) Amrita La! Sarkar— 25th September, 1 923. 

(2) Uabindra Mohan Sen Gupta - 25th September, 1923. 

(3) Satisdi Chandra Pnkrashi (Satis h Bhattacharjya) ? — 26t li September, 1923. 

(4) Mamnohan Bhattacharjya -25th September, 1923. 

(6) Upendra Nath Banerji —25th September, 1923. 

(ii) Kali Prasad Bauerji— 20th September, 1923. 

(7) Jibuti Lai Chat terji —2nd October, 1923. 

(8) llhupati Mazumdar — 25th September, 1923. 

(9) lUimehli Chandra Dat.ta Cliaudhuri — 25th September, 1923. 

(10) Monoranjan Gupta —25th September, 1923. 

(11) M uzaffar Ahmed— 1 7th May, 1923. 

(12) Jyotisli Chandra Ghosh — 25th September, 1923. 

(13) At ind ra Mohan lloy Cliaudhuri— 6th October, 1923. 

(14) Na'ini Nath Gupta— 20th December, 1923. 

(15) Bhupendra Ivumar Dutta -25th September, 1923. 

(10) Amarendra Naih Clialtcrji— 25th September, 1923. 

(17) Jadu Gopal Mukhcrjee— 25th Kcpteintor, 19,23. 

On the Council assembling on the 28th January the adjourned debate 
mi Mr. B. K. Bose's Resolution was taken up. Mr. B. CHAKRAVARTY, 
the leader of the Nationalist party, first rose in support of the 

resolution and spoke as follows: — 

1 for one concede that the first duty of a civilised Government in the mainte- 
: ; amie of law and o/dcr— there is no doubt about that. But at the same time 1 
' !i,Pr my emphatic protest against the statement that the expression 4 law ami 
■'dec should include repressive measure*. If l may be permitted, I may read a 
passage from the great English Jurist, ICack stone : “ To bereave a life by vio'euce 
mul confiscate his states without accusation ami trial would be so gross and atrocious 
m act uf despotism as must at once convey an alarm throughout the kingdom, 
but confinement of persons by secretly hurrying them to jail where their sufferings 
11 c unknown is a less pubic, less striking thing ami* therefore a more dangerous 
• njrmc of an arbitrary Government/’ As I have the honour of addressing the 

members of the House, Eiig.ish gentlemen, 1 hope, will bear in mind what was said 
•*y their own great jurist.. Now 1 come to more recent times. Members are aware 
That there were troubles at the time when Ix>rd Moriey was Secretary of State for 
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India aiul Lord Hinto was the Viceroy. Members are aware a’to that sons deport* 
-aliens took place then. I am to!d that one of the deportees is a pillar of strength 
to the present Government. However that may be in 1909 Lord Morley wrote to 
Lord Minto as follows : “ 1 won’t follow you in deportations. Ton state you? case 
with remarkable force, I admit. But then I comfort myself in my disquiet of 
iiflering from you by the reflection tliat perhaps the Spanish Vioeroy in the 
Netherlands, the Austrian Viceroy in Vienna, the Bourbons in the Sicilies and 
Governors in the old American colonies used reasoning* not wholly dissimilar and 
riot much less fcrcefnl.” 

And I venture to think, however atrocious a measure might be, however it may 
infringe the liberties of the citizens; reasons have been found, and it has been in 
the mouth of every one from time immemorial, that for the sake of ( Jaw and order’ 
it is necessary to resort to repressive measures. When the greatest of the Bourbons 
Louis XIV had to defend his conduct, his answer was— “You speak of Govern- 
ment, you s)>cak of administration, it is me’* amt the Bourbon defend d his conduct 
on the ground o! law and order. However that may be, let us come to more recent 
times. The members of this House have heard the name of Dr. Masaryk who is 
now the respected President of the Republic of Cr.ccho-Hlavokia. When the Austrian 
Government was in power lie was condemned to death in the name of law and 
<«rder. He had to flee from his country and take shelter in England. The Siberian 
exiles were defended on the ground of law and order. Therefore when the expression 
*1aw aiul order’ is trotted out it does not in the slightest degree interfere with 
n»y point that it 1ms been the cry from time immemorial of every irresponsible authority. 
Science has sfiown tiiat even mineral matter or inorganic matter is capable of respond- 
ing to external stimuli. But I have not yet found any irresponsib'e authority, 
responding to the stimulus of pubic opinion (hear, hear). It seems, to me that 
irresponsible government is synonymous with government incapable of appreciating 
the opinion of the i»eople governed by them. 

“ Century Old Regulation Still Young ” 

The measures against which we are complaining so far as my reso’ution is 
concerned are three. In the first place let us take Bengal Regulation III of 1818. It is 
more than a century o d. The members of this House are aware that conditions in India in 
1818 were such that it was necessary to pass that regu’ation. It was intended for the 
purpose of preventing inter. opers from foreign countries coming into this country to create 
difficulties, amongst others, in the Feudatory States. This hoary good old friend of 
ours, although more than hundred years old, seems to me as young as ever. Age does 
not seem to have affected its vitajity. There was a solemn Committee appointed for the 
purpose of saying good-bye to thiB particular regulation. They said it was an archaic 
piece of legis'at on and ought not to be on the statute book. They further said, that 
they were not going to apply it except in the inflammable Frontier Provinces. That was 
the finding of the Committee. It was followed by a resolution of the Government of India 
accepting the recommendation of the Committee. But can there be any justification in 
the year of grace 1928, about 12 montlm after the publication of that report-, for the 
recourse that had to be had to the use of that regulation for the purpose of hurrying 
into jail sonic 17 persons of His Gracious Majesty's subjects? How can we, wbo have to 
deal with the people of this country, justify this action after the most solemn 
declaration, not by the Local Government, but by the Central Government of India 
w hich has been referred to above ? 

The Hon’ble Sir ABDUJfc RAHIM said that these measures were 
preventive laws and necessary for the prevention of crime. The. Criminal 
Procedure Code waB full of measures for the purpose of prevention 
of Crime., These three measures were all measures of that kind. Not a 
single cogent argument had been advanced to show that they were un- 
nessary. After referring to the report of the Repressive Laws Committee* 
Sir Abdur Rahim said that if they found the Bengal Regulation necessary 
here they were perfectly justified in applying it. The object of the 

Seditious Meetings Act was to prevent sedition and the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act aimed at suppressing unlawful associations. A law of 

this character was liable to be misused but was that a good ground 

lor repaalirg such an Act ? The passing of the Goonda Act showed 
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that the people wanted a more drastic measure than these laws. The 
difference between the Goonda Act and the Bengal Regulation was that 
the Goonda Act did not refer to the Bhadralog class. They could not 
say that there should be one law for the Bhadralog and another for the 
poorer classes. 

Mr. Chakra varty. — We are all Goondas ! (laughter). 

Mr. C. R. Das in reply to the Govt, members said : — 

I have to reply to certain observations made by Sir Abdnr Rahim, otherwise 
1 wiuld not have thought it mcjesary to get up and speak at all. At the very 
cutset 1 wish to make one thing perfectly clear. Sir Abdnr Rahim in referring to 
some of ns said that we gentlemen who . want to have the statutes repealed would 
not take up the responsib.lity ot Government ; that statement Is absolutely 
iucorrec*. We are, as you are all awar**, prepared to take up the responsibility of 
the Government (mar, hear,) of this province and onr only objection is that the 
Government is not made respomiblo to the people of this country (hear, hear), and 
the moment the Government is made responsible to the pecple of this country Sir 
Ab'ui Rabim will find every oue of us ready to take op the responsibility of the 
Government. But wbat was offered to us is not the responsibility of the entire 
Government, but only part of it, and that part cannot be dissociated from the 
whole. It is a kind of responsibility which is not responsible to anybody. Certainly 
we refused to rhonlder that kind or responsibility. 

Necessity of Preventive Ltfws. 

To make onr position clear I shall oroceed to deal with one or two argnmenta 
put forward by 8lr Abdnr Rabim. Tne H m’ble Member was angry because Mr. 
t’hakrabarti did not pat forward facts. Sir Abdur Rahim said that these are* 
preventive laws which are necessary for the maintenance of Law and Order. Therefore 
those laws most remain on the Statute Book. Bat the whole question is whether 
preventive laws have any safeguards. We are told in season and out of season that 
every civilian! oountry some time ot other have reasons for emergency legislation. 
But may 1 remind the House of one fact, that is also proved by history, viz , that there 
M hardiy any civipsed Government which la not responsible to the people ? The whole 
difference is there. That is the point in a nutshell. If the Government of this oc nr try 
had betn responsible to th* people and if it had been thought necesbary to enact repressive 
legislation for the time being, the people would have agreed to that because they knew 
r! at the moment these measures were misapplied and people were misgoverned on account 
of this enactment they would have the right to rnn that Government out. India to-day 
has not got that right. Therefore we have to be very carefnl in allowing these repressive 
legislation* to be kept in the Statute. Members of the Government are after all bnman 
beings. They cannot help taking side on s particular question. They are human and 
there is this danger rf applying tho repressive statntea in potting down political freedom. 
It is from that point of view that we have the greatest objection to the continuance of 
these repressive laws on the Statute Book. 

There is another argument • pat 'forward by Sir Abdnr Rabim. He says tl at there 
are sections in the Criminal Procedure Code which contain preventive laws and that 
therefore this House ought not to get rid rf preventive laws. I cannot understand that 
kind of argument. — There are preventive laws and preventive law*. There are many 
preventive daws in the Criminal Procedure Code which are considered necessary. Bnt 
it doer not follow from that that every legislation which is pnt forward as a preventive 
legirlation mast be kept np. I cannot understand that argument at all. 

Unpopularity Ot the Regulation. 

Then the Hon’ble Sir Abdnr Rabim went on to say with regard to Regnlation III of 
1818 that there was the Goonda Act and the people were very anxious for the Goonda 
Act. The Goonda Aet is snmcthfriflr^ike Regnlation III if 1818 and therefore people asa> 
anxious to have the Regulation III of 18 18 retained on the Statute Book ! I must say 
r WM # truck with the perfect syllogism put forward by Sir Abdur Rahim. I do not 
■now whether the Goonda Aet Is popular or not. Bnt the kind « f Goonda Aet p as sed 

Inst year Is certainly very objectionable. I have not eonsnlted the public with 
Mtrenee to that question bnt I 'would point out to Sir Abdnr Rabim that Bengal 
-Pag ination 1,1 of 1818 Is most unpopular. It Is a fact. Ask any countryman of our% 

* Anybody who Is responsible to the people of this eonntry, whom the people look 

MU) 
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«po* M tb«fr letltfi s»k «o; tsecf (bmaadjou will find tbstBangilJKefBls ttaa ill 
of 1818 t* no* wasted by the people. Let -me wad io yea a pmepe fyoep wtms 
by the peel Bibisdn Noth TSgorr. He eefd : M Ibe policy of «ens (euBdenialw 
And pBBttBCBt hitbevto pasteeri bee ltd i eery large somber of my cgao Hy ep> 
Isolating b greet many of those punished who are tasooenl, brto iararwoMeet* 
Tbti mv obi* more of vengeance tbaa of preceaiioo." That it why we otqtc* yto tbe 
tmlteiiflM of tbit regulation oft the Statute Bcxik. 

Baba BUOY KRISHNA BOSE in replying to the debate said that the 
Honble Sir Hugh Stephenson wanted a guarantee from Meson. Dag and 
Chakra varty that if these laws were abrogated and if the prisoners wore 
released there would be no murder and no dacoity. la reply to that 
he would ask the Hon’ble Mr. Stephenson and the Government to gyve 
them a guaranty that if the oontanuanee of these preventive laws were 
allowed and if they went on in the way at they were going on now, 
the Government would be able to bring peace, law and order in the 
country (hear, hear). Change of heart was not one-sided. But would 
the Government give them the guarantee that there would be absolute 
peace by keeping these laws unrepealed and by keeping these men in jail 
without trial 1 He thought that the strongest argument for the repeal of tike 
laws had been given by the Hon'ble Member himself when he said 
that the Seditious Meetings Act was never extended to Bengal, that Hie 
Criminal Law Amendment Act waB a dead letter and that Section 15A 
of the Police Act was very rarely used. If so, then what was Hie 
harm in abrogating these laws 1 Sir Abdur Rahim had said that the Goouda 
Act was more drastic than the Bengal Regulation III of 1818. Then 
why did they not repeal the Regulation and apply the Goonda Aot.t 

After quoting some extracts from the 'Recollections of Lord Moriey’, 
the speaker said that repressive laws did not save Russia from the 
Duma. Responsible Government was sure to come and if the Govern' 
merit went on in that way that would not prevent another Duma in 
India. 

After the Hon’ble Sir Hugh Stephenson haa made a brief reply the 
resolution was put to vote and the President declared in favour of the 
'Noes’ when a division was demanded. 

At this stage Mr. S. Suhrawardy said— " Mr.. President, Sir, we 
understand some European members.” — President—" Who is this ‘ we” 1 
As the heckling continued Mr. Suhrawardy remarked that he was quite 
willing to obey the chair but fye refused to be coerced by Hie members in 
front of him. Mr. S. Suhrawardy said that he and some other members 
wanted ruling from the chair as to whether Major Suhrawardv. t^e 
Deputy Chairman, could vote on the resolution. 

The President remarked that when a controversial matter was being 
discussed and the Deputy Speaker had occupied the chair, he should- think 
seriously before he voted. He further said that the Deputy Speaker 
of the House of Commons never dreamt of voting. 

The President here informed the House that he had received notices 
from several members that they had been inconvenienced by meenben 
while proceeding to the lobbies on the 25th instant. It was not in order 
for a member tc canvas for votes after the division bad been declared. 
The paths leading to the lobby must therefore be kept entirely clear. 

Maulvi Nurul Huq ani the President 
When the members of the House were retiring to the divison lobby 
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Moulvi Nurul Huq Chowdhry drew the attention of the President to the 
fact that a member of the House (who it transpired was Moulvi Rai i bud din 
Tar ar) was being forcibly taken tc the “No** lobby. The President 
trie*i c) snub him whereupon Moulvi Nurul Huq repeated his complaint. 
The President then lost his temper ancl said that if Moulvi Huq did not 
obey the chair he would have to be turned out. Nothing daunted the 
Moul d retorted that if it was his ruling that he would be turned out, he 
was prepared to l>e turned out. 

The Resolution Carried 

Then the division was over, and the President announced the following 
result : 

For the Resolution — 63. 

Against the Resolution — 43. 

There were loud cheers from the opposition benches and the Presi- 
dent then adjourned the meeting. 

The following list will indicate the manner in which the members 
voted : — 


Fit the Motion 

Manlvi Azimnddin Ahmad. Manlvi Rafiaddin Ahmad, Maulvi Z&yebnddia Ahmad 
Maulvi Zanoor Ahmad, Maalvi Syed Saltan Ali, Mr. Altar All, Hahn Rameah Ch. 
Bagch', Dr. Ptamatbannth Banerj***, Babn Sat-yakiahore Banerj>r, Baba Jatindraaa'h 
rta*n, Uabu Saratcbandra Baao, Baba Bejoy Krishna B»w, Mr. B. Chakravartr, 
Babn J jgendtachandra Chakravarty, Babn Sodarsan Chakravarty, Baba Umeah 0*h # 

• battery*, Rai IWendra Nath. Ohaadburi, Maulvi Muhammad Naval flaq Chaodhari 
Maulvi Syed Abler Rauf Ohoudbary, Mr. N. C. Chander, Baba Uobinlmobaa Da% 
Mr. O. R, Dae, Dr. J. M. Dan Gnpta, Babu Baradapwad De, Maolvi Aldol 
GafiFar. Baba Khagendranath (Hagai', Shah Syed Emdarinl Hoq Maulvi Syed cl 
Huq, Maolvi Wahed Hoaeain, Manlvi Mahababal Haq, Manlvi Aftab Hotaain Jnardai, 
Maulvi Abdur Baaeev Khao. Maulvi Amaoat Khan, Maalvi Mahtaddin Khan, Maulvi 
Barer Mahomari, Baba M&hendranath Maiti. Baba Satyendraehandrm Mitra, Baba 
Taraknath Makherjee, Baba Hemebandra Naskar, Baba Monomohan Neogf, Maalvi 
Abdul Kader, Mr. Ptaranna Dev Raika f , Baba Abinadi Chandra Rai, Babi 
Nagendranarayan Rai, Baba Sarendrauath Rai. Dr. Kurand Banker Ra*, Kumar 
Shibihek ares war Rai, Babn Am l bat an Rai. Baba Maamathaoath Rai, Dr. Ridbanchandra 
Raf, Mr. D. N. Rai, Mr. Kiranaankar Rai, Mr. Satcowripati Rai. Babn Sailajanath 
Rai Cbaadhuri. Rai Bahadur Saty»ndraoath Rai Chaodhari, Baba Hemaotakamar 
Sarkar, Baba Naliniranjaa Sarkar, Mr. B. N. Sasmal, Mr, N. C. Sen, Mr, J. M. 
Sea Mr. Gnpta. Dr. A. Suhrawardy, Mr. H. S. Sahrawardy and Manlvi Moham- 
mad Yasin. 


Against the Motion. 

Mr. H. Barton, Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Cbaudhnri, Khan Bahadur Manlvi 
Muhammad Chainuddtn, Mr C. G. Cooper, Mr. J. Cottle, Mr. T. Crawford, Babi 
Charncbandra Da\ Major General B. H. Deare, Mr. G. Dey, Hon. Mr. J. Donald, 
Mr. J. T. Donovan, Dr. T. 0. D. Dunn, Mr. G. S Datt, Mr, T. Emerson, Mr, J. 
Campbell Forester, The Hon. Mr. A. K. Ghnznavi. Sir George Godfrey , Mr. P. N. 
Gnha, Mr. N. P. Gnpta, Kban Babadnr Kazir Zahlrol Hoq. Hon. Mr. A. Fazlol 
Hoq, Khan Bahadur Manlvi Mosarat Hossain, Mr. G. T. Hnntingfoid, MauWi 
Rkramul Huq, Mr. J. A. Jon»s, M r . D. H. Lees, The Hon, Maharaja of Burdwan, 
Mr. a. Marr, Mr. MoAlnin, Mr. a. N. Moberley. Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, RhajaH 
M. A. Nasir addin. Mr, .T. T. Philip, Hon. Sir Abdar Rahim, Mr. G. F. Row, Maalvi 
Allabnksb Sircar, Hon. Sir Hugh Stephenaon, Mr. S. C. Stoart Williama, Mr. J. A. 
L Swan, Manlvi Raybaddin Tarafda% Mr. W. L. Travera, Mr. Villiars and M\ R. 
9. Wilson. 

The Council was then adjourned till the 18th February. 
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Swarajist Activities 

Following these great victories in the Council the Swaraj party 
made an extensive propaganda throughout Bengal so as to create an 
atmosphere favourable to them and antagonistic to Government. 
Ihe following circular letter was issued to all leading public men of all 
the district and subdi visional towns of Bengal by Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta 
and Hazi Abdur Baschid Khan, Secretaries. Bengal Swaraj Party: — 
"Dear Sir, — You must have read in the Press that the Swarajya 
Party and the Nationalist Party by an overwhelming majority have carried 
the following three resolutions* 

[Here follow* the Text of the resolutions as passed.] 

“ As you are a leading public man, we have been asked by our 
party to bring to your notice the necessity of convening public meetings 
supporting the three resolutions passed by the Council. We would also 
ask you to pass another resolution directing your representatives in the 
Council to oppose all Government measures with a view to put an 
end to this system of Government which is rot responsible to the 
people (if the Government do noc accept the resolutions). 

“ If any member of your district voted against any of the resolutions 
in the Council, will you also pass another resolution, the form of which 
is j given below ? The resolutions may take the following form : — 

4 "This meeting of the people of approves of the resoiir 

tions on the release of political prisoners and the repeal of repressive 
laws passed by the Bengal Legislative Council aid calls upon the 
Government to give effect to the said resolution as voicing the opinion 
of the electorates of Bengal.. 1 

"This meeting of the Clectoiate of* disapproves ot.the conduct 

of Mr. m.l.c., in voting against the resolution on the release of 

political prisoners and the repeal of repressive laws in the Bengal 

Council and calls upon him to resign his membership in as much as he 

does not enjoy the confidence of the electorate any more.’* 

* “ This meeting further urges on tho representatives of] the district in 
the Legislative Council to oppose all Government measures with a view to 
put an end to the present system of Government which is not at all res- 
ponsible to the people if immediate effect be not given to the Resolutions 
passed by the people’s representatives inside and outside the Council 1 ’ 
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18 FEB. '24J THE BUDGET STATEMENT 

The Budget Session-* Feb^Mavch 1924 

The Council reassembled after the mess on the 18th February on which 
date it sat only for an hour. The only work was the presentation of tho 
Budget estimate for 1924-25 by the Hon. Mr. J. Donald, the finance member. 
Attendance was thin. Proceedings opened with a few members taking their 
oath and then the Hon. the President made a long statement setting forth 
his reasons for disallowing the no-confidence motion on the Ministers. 

The President said : — 

“ I received during the recess from a member of the Council a notice of the tw®* 
following motions which was submitted under the provisions of Standing Order 71 
(Sec. 'l02 of Pt. IV of the Bengal Legislative Council Ru es' and Standing Orders). 

1. That a formal address be presented to His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
submitting that His Excellency's present Ministers do not enjoy the confidence of 
the Council. 

IT. That a message be sent to His Excellency the Governor through the 
Hon’ble the President of the Bengal Legislative Council submitting that His 
Excellency’s present Minister do not enjoy the confidence of the Counci 

1 informed the Hon’ble Member in reply that in my opinion these two motions 
did not fall within the scope of the Standing Order in question and I disallowed them . 
accordingly. At the same time I intimated to him that m view of a contrary ruling 
by the Hon’ble the President of the Madias Leg’s'ative Council X would take the 
opportunity tOrday of stating to the House the reasons for my ruling. 

There are only certain matters which may be discussed in the Council under the 
Act ami rules framed under the Act, namely, motions in regard to Legislation and 
the Budget, voting on tuch matters as the salaries of Council Secretaries and other, 
matters provided in the Act itself, and the ’discussion of subjects of general public 
interests and definite matters of urgent public importance which last can be raised- 
on y by recommendatory m-outions and by motions for adjournment respsctivcly. 

The section which is relied upon is a Standing Order. As such it cannot run 
counter to the rules framed under the Government of India Act.. That Act (Sec 
721) (5) lays down that rules may be framed under this Act for the discussion of 
any subject specified in the rules ami rules so made cannot be amended by the 
Indian Legislature or by any Local Legislature (sec. 12 HA). Under rule 'it made 
under the Act (Sec. 71 (1) of Part IV of the Bengal Lcgis’ative Council Rules and 
Standing Orders) the Governor is empowered to disallow any resolution or any part of 
a resolution on the grounds therein stated. This power of disallowance by His Excel- 
lency is conferred by Statute ami cannot therefore be abrogated or avoided by aiiy 
Standing Order. The scope of Standing Order 72 cannot be extended to cover an 
address which deals witn matters of a controversial character, for in that case, any 
mattei of public controversy cou'd be discussed by the Council under cover of a 
forma! address or a message through the President without His Excellency being 
able to make use of his constitutional power under Rule' 22. . 

No question is involved in the present case cf observance ‘ of or departure from 
Parliamentary traditions. This Council < lit charges its functions under a written con-, 
stitutiou and it is the primary duty of the i ‘resident to administer and interpret 
the statutory rules upon which that constitution is based, and which, as I nave 
already stated, cannot be altered or amended by the Indian Legislature or by any 
local Legislature. Subject to that primary obligation, it has always been ray endeavour 
ami it will continue to be my endeavour, to act in accordance with Parliamentary 
tin* lit ions. 

I ir»l«r and adequate occasions are provided by the constitution for the attain- 
luiur of the object of the member. These arise in various ways. It is always open 
to the Council to defeat pny Bill which Ministers may introduce or any proposals 
,,r r «l wests for money which they may br’ng forward. Likewise, It is in order to 
move a reduction or rejection of the vote for their salary which will form part of 
the demands for grants and will be taken up next month. 

Another form of action is provided by a motion for adjournment of the House 
to call attention to any specific action taken by Ministers which can be held to 
constitute a definite matter of urgent public importance of recent occurrence. Lastly 

GO 
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. the Miaitca haw placed themselves within the control of the Home by their 
action a lesolntfon nay be tabled and, if admitted, will be balloted for at the 
ebamenoement of a eeevton in the omat way in oompany with other resolutions 
of. which notioe has been* given. Such a resolution mint be in the form of a 
fleecmmendation to the Government and not to His Excellency iiirect. 

Council Debate in Bengali 

A petition has also been re c e i ved Bar me signed by 26 members of the Connell 
playing that arrangements may be made for recording verbatim speeches delivered 
in theConncil in Bengali and stating that, as they are not as fluent in English as in 
their own vernacular, they prefer to speak* in Bengali in the Legislative Council. A !1 
the signatories to the petition took the oath in English and it is, therefore, a fair assump- 
tion that they are sufficiently acquainted with the English language to be ab:e to understand 
the purport of that oath. I observe also among the signatories a few members who have 
deJveied speeches during the present session in the most admirable and fluent English. 
The matter, however, stands upon a statutory basis. Hole 14 of the rules made under 
the Government of India Act and, therefore, a statutory rale of Parliament which is 
reproduced in Act 11 of the Bengal Legislative Council Manual, runs as follows “The 
bmtness of the Connell shall be transacted in English, but any member who is not fluent 
V* Bngiish may address the Council in any recognised vernacular of the province, pro- 
vided that the President may call on any member to spmk in any language in which 
Bt la known to be proficient,” 

I shall always be willing as in the past to assist any member who is really unable 
Id speak fluently in English, but. in accordance with the discretion which Parliament has 
confer r ed upon me I shall continue to call upon 'members to spmk in the English language 
when 1 know them to be pkolcient in that tongue. As matters stand, in view of the 
excellent knowledge of English possessed by almost ail the members of the Council and the 
facilities already afforded to the two or three members who are not able to speak so 
tw&tly in English, I am not satisfied that sufficient grounds exist for the alteration of 
the existing praetkv* 


THE BENGAL BUDGET 1924-25 


The Hon. Mr. Donald then presented the Budget of which die following 

ma summary of the main items. 

■ — 




Badge: Esti- 

Revised Esti- 

Budget Esti- 


mate 

mate 

mate 


1943-24. 

1923-24 

19*4-25. 


Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Opening balance 

60.B3.000 

90.92.000 

i,*t. 73 ;o°° 

Receipts .. 

Recoveries of Provincial 

10,20. 16,000 

io,22,oi;ooo 

10,32,26/ 00 

loans 

Loans from the Central 

1 2:36,000 

11,47,000 

1039.000 

. Government 

• • 

2,61.000 

9 9 

famine Insurance Fund . • 

1.73.000 

l» 75 »°°o 

1,90,000 

Total . , 

xo. 95 . 32 .ooo 

iM7.76.900 

11,66.30,000 

Expenditure from Ordinary 




revenue 

10,14.65,000 

9,66,74,000 

10 , 31 , 79,000 

Repayment of loans taken 

v-from the Central 

^Government M 

4.33.000 

4.35.000 

4,64.000 

fmeotd loans by Local 

1 1.84.000 



.* Government • 

6,79.000 

9 . 59.000 

VsjpomUtwa oat ol loan 


gnat. 

3,50^90 

M>AW 

396,000 

Total 

«o^ 3 , 34 ^oo ' 

... 19.06^3,090 

HM&fOflypo^ 


6 1 . 66. bOO 

1, a *,53^>oo 

1,33,34,0a*. 
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III proseutiog the Budget the FSoenee Member ftnt made aeue 
observations on the general financial position since the reformed oonsti* 
tutkm came into being, and said in the course of his speech - 

The Year 1911-21 

When Sir John Kerr presented the financial statement of the year 1931-39 in 
Council, he estimated an opening balance of Bs. 2,48£I,000 (after redemption of our 
provincial loans), receipts of Bs. 10,81,68,000 sad an expenditure of Bs. 13,89,59,000 ; 
in other words, in the ft -at year of the reforms, it was estimated that a sum of 
Bs. 9,08,00,000 would have to be drawn from the balances to cany on the adminis- 
tration. There was, however, a veiy substantial decrease in reoeipts due to the 
general dullness of trade and in part to a disturbed political situation, but; against 
this, substantial measures of retrenchment were taken and the net result* was a 
deficit of Bs. 1,70,58,000. 

The Year 1931-19 

In the fo! ’owing year, we secured some benefit by the agreement of the Central 
Government to waive lor a period of three years the provincial contribution of 
Bs. 68 lakhs, but even then it was anticipated that the working of 1922-28 would 
result in a deficit of Be. 1,20,00,000. As a consequence Government bad resort to 
new taxation. Three Taxation Bi ls— two of them amending the Stamp and the 
Court-Fees Acts and a third imposing a tsx on amusements snd betting— were 
introduced in the Council and became law in 1122-28. It was anticipated that 
this new taxation would bring in Bs. 10,90,000, and thus wipe out the deficit of 
Bs. 1,20,(’0,0C0 and allow a surplus of Bs. 20,00,000. Basing out hopes on this 
additional income, supplementary estimates were presented to the Council for the 
utilisation of this suiplus and a certain amount from the ba anoes. But, later on 
in tbe year, it became evident that our anticipations from the new taxation would 
not be realised and retrenchment had to be given effect to. Savings were anticipated 

to the extent qf Bs. 49,00,000 ; and when I presented the Budget last year I 

estimated that wc should close the year 1922-88 with a deficit of Bs. 16-half 
lakh*. 

Voting of Grants 

Later on, on the 16th March 1923, before the voting of giants, I revised 

the estimate of receipts snd placed the figure at Bs. 10 lakhs in excess of my 

original estimate, thus reduoing the deficit to Bs. 6*69. But we were slightly out 
in our calculations and things turned out better in actuality. The stamp reventd 
just realised our expectations but we obtained Bs. three and one-fourth lakhs more from 
land revenue and a large increase in miscellaneous receipts, and in all, our actual 
income for the year was nearly Bs. tf-half lakhs over the revised estimate— so that 
even from the revenue side the anticipated deficit was wiped and there was a 
surplus. But this was not all. As I explained to the Councw last year, we had 
taken measures to enfoioe eveiy possible economy in view of the anticipated fall in 
our • revenues, and we anticipated as a result of this economy— all done on the 
initiative of Government before the Retrenchment Committee was appointed— that 
our expenditure would amount to Bs. 9,62,50,000 or about 41 lakhs of rupees be.'ow 
the sanctioned estimates. I am afraid, however, we did not give our officers' sffifi- 
cient credit for their efforts to meet our directions in the .matter of economy. In 
practically every department, the expenditure fell short of our estimate and in the 
total we were out in our revised estimate of expenditure by as much as Bs. 28 
lakhs— our expenditure was Bs. 9,59,64,000 as against an anticipttted expenditure of 
Bs. 9,62,* 0,000, and an original budget estimate of Bs. 10,34,30,000. These figures 
routed solely to the Revenue Aocount. In place of the anticipated deficit of 
t-balf lakhs, we thus had, on the 81st March, 1938, a surplus on tbe Revenue 
Account of Bs. 25,75,000. \Taking everything into account, fa, including lota 
-operations, we closed the yew with a surplus of Bs. 23,41,000. Our closing balance 
S* Be. 90,92,0€0 or just about a lakh over the anticipations when the budget for 
ivtS-25 was originally prepared. We had, in other words, practically retrenched as 
we W to realise m revenue. 

‘Ws is a brief record of the first two years’ working under tbe Reforms. We 
*3* **• *>**>! 0Q0 at our credit on the 1st April 1921-on the same day two 
we haik Bs. 90,92, 0C0, a figure, which would have been much lower but 
' * ™ roirisfSwi w .iwv’ nrnvfaetol iwntriUnfitm fn 1922-29. In 1921-22 expend!- 
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tore exceeded income by He. 1,70,68,000, in the following years, thanks to taxation, 
retrenchment ami the relief from our payment to the Central Government, income 
exceeded expenditure, but we shou.d still have had a deficit, had we not secured 
this temporary relief. 

The Current Year 

The budget provided for* receipts amounting to Re. 10,80,18,000, and an expen- 
diture of Kn. 10,14,66,000. In the supplementary estimates of Jay ami August last, 
there was added a sum of Rs, 10,06,000 to the expenditure total, bringing the total 
expenditure estimate to Rs. 10,24,70,000 ami tbe margin between income and 
expenditure to a deficit of about. Rs. 4-half lakhs. This represented rea. y a diawal 
on onr ha'ances and did not affect the position as regards recurring receipts and 
•charges. 

as to Receipts they liave on the whole been satisfactory. The Stamp Roam m# 
lias not a. together realised our expectations. 1 did not last year sec the return to 
a norma! condition of affairs in the economic wor d but with some indications ol 
better trade and industry which had then appeared, I had hoped that some improve- 
ment woud result. That improvement, has materialised but not to the extent 1 
anticipated, and instead of the expected Rs. 8, 86,00,000 we must b.? content, I am 
afraid, with lls. 8,20,00,000— a reduction of Rs. 15,00,000 in our estimate. The receipts 
from other sources have been, however, better *nd on the whole we have more than 
secured our estimate for the year. Excise revenue lias been coming in well with the 
improvements in administration, and from this source we anticipate Rr. 8,10,00,000, 
as against the budget figure of Rs. 2,06,00,000. The amusement .tax, which now 
appears under a separate head in the budget, M IX A— Scheduled Taxes,' 1 will give 
us a few lakhs more than we estimated. . With a few small variations under other 
heads and an adjustment ns between Irrigation and Pub ic Health, our revenues on 
the who.e for the year will be about Rs. 2 and quarter lakhs above our original 
estimate. 

Retrenchment and its Effects 

Expenditure.— The economies effected in 1922-23 naturally had - a bearing on 
the disbursement of the current year ; and further retrenchments that have been 
made in consequence of the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee have 
helped materia: y to reduce expenditure. Under severa! heads, the expenditure on 
toe pay of officers :s likely to fall far short of the estimate. With the new- time- 
scales of pay, the adjustment of arrears and su forth it has been a difficut matter 
to get down to estimates with any accuracy. It has been largely a; matter of 
guess-work, which we hope in future to put on a more accurate basis. Thine has 
also been a simi.ar difficulty in estimating the expenditure on the pay of establish- 
ment. These facts account for the estimated drop in expenditure under * Genera! 
Administration of Justice and Education 1 . Retrenchment bad a large say in the 
savings of about Rs. 2 lakhs each under ‘ Agriculture and Public Health 1 , but no- 
where has economy so manifested itself as under police, where expenditure is da 
much as about Rs. 12 iaklis be.'ow the estimate. Reductions of the force • in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee, an undue 
proportion of vacancies in the cadre, atod measures of economy in allowances and 
contingencies, economy which seems to have been pressed to the detriment of the 
ailnunwtration - all combined to reduce expenditure. I do not propose to go into 
all the details— they are set out in the explanations under the various heads— but 
the net result is a diminution of -expenditure by about Us. 38 lakhs as oompared 
with the total of the original and supplementary estimates. The total expenditure 
we now. estimate at Rs. 9,86,78,000 or Rs. 36 lakhs less than our revenue. This 
is expenditure ou the revenue account so.ely. Bringing into account loan operations* 
in regard to which I may observe that with good agricultural conditions not more 
than Rs. 8,80,000 are likely to be required in tbe shape of loans as against tbs 
estimate of Rs. 11,84,000, the total working of the year as now estimated is an 
opening balance of Rs. 90,92,000, Receipts Rs. 10,36,84,000, Expenditure Rs. 10 , 06 , 08,000 
and a closing balance of Rs. 1,21,72,000. 

The Next Year: A Surplus Budget 

With a considerable surplus !u 1922-23, further large anticipated aurp.ua in the 
current year and the measures of retrenchment that have been effected, this Council 
will perhaps conclude that the- budget for 1924-25 must be a surplus one. And 
they might also be of fhe opinion that with the large amount at our credit in the 
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balance*, there is surely a possibility of doing something in the way of develop- 
ment, and that Government, and particularly the Ministers, can now hardly 
plead that the financial position is inch as to prevent any progress. If members 
have gathered such an impression from what I have already said, let me hasten 
to tel} them that thj budget for 11124-25 is not a deficit one and that we have 
made provision for expenditure which will consume a large amount from our 
balances. Let me proceed to the examination of the budget as I pow present it. 

1 estimate our revenue for next year at Us. 10,32,28,000 while the provision 
for expenditure is Us. 10,31,73,000, i. e., our expenditure falls just short of our 
income. The margin is not great, but it is the result of our making provision 
for new schemes to the extent of Ks 85,89,000. As we have a Jarge sum in 
oar balances, we feel justified in embarking on new schemes— chiefly of a non- 
recurring character, (the reason for this 1 shad exp ain after) schemes which are 
urgent and important in administration and for development and progress. We 
have already ear-marked Us. 88 lakhs of our balances for this purpose, to be spent, 
in the next and following years, and the Us. 36 lakhs in the budget represents the 
first instalment of this expenditure. It is. the addition of this sum to the normal 
expenditure of administration which accounts for the fact that we are going to 
spend in 1924-25 practically all our income. 

Receipts. 

Before indicating the character and the schemes in contemplation, let me first 
refer briefly to the estimate of receipts for the year 1924-25. There are even better 
indications of improved trade tlian there were at this time last year, but it is even 
now premature to be too sanguine and I hesitate therefore to predict any great 
improvement in our stamp revenues. 1 may possibly be erring too much on the 
moderate side in fixing the receipts from thiB source at a lower figure than that 
which I had budgeted for the current year, hut, under present conditions, 1 
think an increase of Ks. 10 lakhs over the revised estimate is perhaps as much as 
can he justified, and the figure of Us. 330 lakhs lias therefore been adopted. 
Under Land Revenue, in the absence of floods and eye ones during the current 
year, we expect a return to more normal conditions in the collections from 
Government Estates, and with increased recoveries from settlement operations, the 
total Land Revenue receipts should increase. Excise shou d, under present conditions 
and with the improved means of administration, still further increase, and we 
anticipate a further increase of six lakhs under this head. The increase under 
these three heads, which are our main sources of income, account principally for 
our anticipation of a total increase of Us. 10 .'akhs in revenue next year over that 
of the current year. 

Expenditure. 

Turning to expenditure, we have budgeted for an estimate of lls. 45,01,000 over 
the revised estimate for the current year. This includes provisions for ordinary 
development and for the completion of schemes already initiated, as well as for 
the new expenditure to which I have already referred. The details are set out 
in the explanation of the variations attached to the financial statement, but it will 
facilitate consideration of the budget if I refer briefly to the various new features 
and schemes ami to the more important variations. In the exp anat ions of the 
financial statement, these items are mixed up with minor details of deviations and 
.modifications in the existing expenditure and they may be better understood if 
detached from these detail 8. I will take up the various major heads in order, but 
as the head ‘Civil Works’ covers items which are the concern of all departments, 
I propose to mention under the departmental head that portion of the Civil Works 
Budget which appertains to the particular department, e. g # , I shall refer to Police 
buildings not under Civil Works but under Police. 

Revenue Department Expenditure, 

Under ‘Land Revenue 1 there is little variation calling for mention, except under 
Survey and Settlement, Here there is a considerable increase in expenditure which 
i* fully explained in the financial statement. The only item of importance calling 
for mention is a provision of Us. 2 lakhs for settlement operations in the Chita- 
gong district. It is imperative that this work be started this next cold weather, 
so that a new settlement may be ready before the present settlement comes to an 
end. The Forest Department has suffered from want of funds -in the past few 
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yews aiul development, which is remunerative, has been greatly retarded. A few 
schemes of seeming:? little importance in themselves and of no great cost, but of 
great value in the return they will afford, have been provided for. They are 
measures for the better working of the forests and timber extraction. The increased 
expenditure in 1924-25 should prove very remunerative and pay for itself in a 
very short time. We have provided under Registration money for record-room 
racks, otc., and under the Civil Works head for two Sub-Registrars’ offices in the 
24 P ganas district. The Irrigation charges include the clearance of the Soadighi, 
(fang Khali and Joygopal Khais, provision for the Dnm Dum Bridge and the 
K»or; ^ukur Khal and the Government share of the cost of the Bidyadhari river 
operations. The Bidyadhari is very largely a question for the Corporation of Calcutta, 
the drainage of which is affected by the deterioration of the river, but the interests 
of the neighl curing country and suburban municipalities are also of importance* 
and for that reason Government has agreed to co-operate with the Corporation in 
the scheme and share in the expenditure. The dredging of the Lower Kumar 
River at the entrance of the Madaripur Bhil route has a. so been provided for, in 
addition to the necessary charges for the maintenance of irrigation, navigation and 
embankment works. 

General Administration. 

Coming to General Administration a perusal of the financial statement will show 
that only a small increase in expenditure over the revised estimate has been allowed. 
The increase in the provision far the Administration of Justice is due merely to normal 
causes, increments ef pay, and. provision for the administration of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act which comes into force on 1st July, 1924. The wants of the Judicial 
Department its the matter of buildings have not, however, been overlooked, and under. 
Civil Works a provision of about Bs. 2 lakhs has been made for the expenditure in' 
1924-20 I o acquire land for new Civil Court buildings at Serampore ami to construct 
double wunsifi at Chikandi and Gopalganj and a quadruple monsifi at Piroipur. 

Police. 

As 1 have fxpnlnul, there has been, a considerable reduction in the expenditure 
on the Police during the cuiTent year due to economies consequent on retrenchment, to 
vacancies in the cadres left unfilled, and to an undue proportion of officers and men 
being on leave. We have had to provide for the usual increments of pay and for 
improved recruitment to fill vacancies, but we cannot contemplate so great a measure of 
economy as has been exercised in the matter of allowances and contingencies during 
the present year. There has been undue curtailment in this direction and the efficiency 
of the foice has suffered in the absence of effective supervision. We have therefore 
had to al ow for increased supervision charges under some of these beads. We have 
added, too, a provison of one lakh of rupees for the supply of iron cots and mosquito nets. 
These various items have increased the ptovision under this head, but the total provision 
is less than that which the Counci i passed for the current year. 

The Civil Works budget further piovidcs for the three new police schemes— the 
sanitary ftnprovement of the police lines at Burdwan, the construction of a new section- 
house at Kalighat,- in connection with the operations of the Ca.cutta Corporation in the 
neighbourhood of the Kaligbat temple, and a new section-house at Bhowanipur to replace 
the buildings taken over by the Calcutta Improvement Tiutt in connection with. then- 
operations iu that locality. m 

Port and Pilotage. 

, The Poits and Pilotage budget shows a large increase. This lias followed on cur 
acceptance of the recommendation of the Retrenchment Committee in favour of a 
system of pooling Government launches. All these launches, with the exception of 
the Bivcr. I dice and the Calcutta Port Police launches, have been taken under the 
administration of the Narine Department, and the provision for upkeep, repairs, eto„ 
of thtse launch** has' been consolidated under the main head of Ports and Pilotage 
and excluded from the departmental budget under which they* have hitherto 
appeared. The increased provision under this fyad is therefore accompanied by 
co«res|»oiiding deductions under the departmental heads. This increase tends to economy 
and we hope that after a year or two this provision may be even l *ss than that which 
wt» have made for 1924—25. 

Po far the heads with which I have been dealing, with the exception of Registration, 
h\ pertain to the. Reserved side of Government. 
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Transferred Department. 

I now eome to the Transferred side and 1 have no doafat Hon’ble Meaosm will be 
keenly interested in knowing what provision we hare made to meet the wants of what 
are often sailed the nation-building departments whose activities have been so far cireum- 
scribed by our financial difficulties. 

Education. 

The expenditure on Education has increased steadily. From Rs. 1,07,69,000 
in llUO-21 it has risen to Rs. 1,24,21,000 in the current year. Next year the provision 
is Rs. 1,22,86*000. This is somewhat lew than that of the current year and the decrease 
is .the result of two factors —one, the non-rep stition of the grant of Rs.. 3 lakhs to the 
Calcutta Univeisity .during the current year ; the other retrenchment effected in 
Government secondary and primary schools. With these exceptions, the provision for 
1924-26 as in almost every minor head in excess of that of the current year. From 
our surpluses we have made giants on ;the reserved side, of the budget to St. Hcholastica’s 
School, to the La Mairtiniere School nnd the Dow Hill Girds School, whi c under Civil 
Works we have ^provided for a new building for the DarjxUug High School, for minor 
works at the Victoria Roys 1 School and Dow iHiU Girls' School at Kurseong, and a new 
boarding bouse Attached to the school at Rangamati in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

On the Transferred side, we have made provision for a capital grant to the Diocesan 
College, for the duplication of classes in the Ashauu! lab School of .Engineering, and for 
a playing field for the same school. Under the Civil Works head, money had been allotted 
for new Gum trailing schools of an improved type— on the completion of which 
many of the existing unsatisfactory schools will bj abo.ished — and for additional 
accommodation for the Rajshahi College. The scheme for the establishment of the 
David Hare Training College at Bahygauj will be proceeded with and the Muham- 
madan members of the Vermeil will doubtless be glad to hear that in the coming 
year the establishment of the Muhammadan Ails College will b* put in hand. 

Medical shows increased expenditure. One of the main items of interest under 
this head is the Mymensingb Medical School, and we have made provision so that 
this school may be opened on the 1st July next. For the extension of medical 
relief to rural areas a sum of R6, 1,15,000 has bren inc udod. This is a lakh over 
the sum which has been made availab e in the Iasi two years for this purpose. In 
the Civil Works budget provision has been made fo.* improvements m the Dacca 
Mitford Hospital and for the construction of nurse* quarters in the Pnmidency 
General Hospital. 

Fublic Health. 

l*ublic Health has also shared in the distribution of the available resources. 
It is intended to make grants to the Bcrhamporc, Midnapore and Suri municipa- 
lities to enable them to improve their water-supply, whi.c a sum of its. 50,000 — 
which will be recurring —has bsen allotted towards schemas for improvement in 
rural water supplies. A further item of a recurring character is that of Hs 25,000 
for maternily and child- welfare work. A special provision of Kb. 25,000 has barn 
made for vaccination work in view of the possibiily of au outbreak of small-pox 
next cold weather anti Rs. 33,090 has been budgeted for the sinking of tube weds. 
Half a lakh of rupees has been inc ud*tl for anti -mala rial measures and a similar 
sum fdr an nnti-kala-nzar campaign and sixteen thousand rupees fur anbi choera 
work, while the provision for quinine grants to local bodies has burn increased 
from Us. 60,000 to Rs. 1,20,000. 

The adoption of certain of the recommendations of the retrenchment Committee 
in regard to agriculture account for the reduced expenditure under this head, bat 
there is provision under Civil Works for farther dr ve’opraeut. Two new district 
farms, one at. Mainaguri in the Ja'paiguri district and one at Dinajpur, and a 
veterinary hospital at Dacca, constitute the main schemas of the Agriculture 
Department for the next year. 

In the Industries Department there are two new schemes: the erection of 
small ^ demonstration factory in the Srerampur Weaving Institute, and the construc- 
tion of a permanent building for the Survey School at Mainamati in the Tippcra 
district. 

Civil Works. 

Dmler Civil Works, the only scheme peculiar to the Fublic Works Department 
18 the construction of a bridge over the Balasun River on the Matigara Naxa-bari 
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Road. Since I addressed the Conncil last year, we have completed the removal of 
our l’j ess from Writers’ Building to Chctla, and the Press is now in full working order. 
If any member d* sire to see an up-to date Press of the finest type, he will be welcome 
by the Superintendent and shown round. 

The matter which we now have undei considejation is the shifting of the Book Deiot 
ro the Tress. Meanwhile the Coni jo! ler of Printing and Stationery, Government of India 
is overhauling the whole proceedure anil system in the Stationery Cffice and we are 
awaiting dcve'opmrnts before pushing on with our pjcpcscd sclu me of separation. But 
even a* it. is, our Stationery and Printing. budget slows a decrease in 1 924 *25 a6 com- 
|4iird with that of the current year. 

By the move of our Press to Chctla, a Jot of space has been set free for our office* 
in Writ ere*’ Buildings and offices which have hitbcito been occupying rented buildings, 
arc now accommodated in Writers’ Buildings. By this move we expect to save ait annuai 
charge of about Kh. 76,000. 

New Scheme 

Such is a brief ( utlinc of the proposed new schemes and of tome of the more noticeable 
variation* in the budget as compared with the curcnt year. This new expenditure amounts, 
at I have said, to Bs. 86,89,0(0, and we have managed to include this in the budget 
without the necessity of drawing on our laances. By this new expenditure, we are 
committed, however, to diawing on our balances in the future, since many of the scheme* 
will only be braim in the coming year and fuither expenditure will be uccessaiy on them 
in future years. As I have already mentioned, we have embark* d on a piogramme of 
new w orkb cm imated to cost Bs. 88 lakhs, so that about 60 lakhs or about half our 
sut plus balances will be tequired for expenditure in later year. That we have been 
able to incur this expenditure without drawing on our balances next year is due 

to two causes . firstly, the improvement in our revenues ; and, secondly, reduction 

in expenditure. I have aheady shown how our revtnuvs are increasing. The excise 
uterine is increasing and we arc securing, though gradual y, the benefit of our 
t!('W iHxat 'oc. hcavr.g out of account loan and capital transactions, our revenue 
which was I*. S,V4,M,(00 in 1921-2, and Bs 9,85,39,000 in 1022-23, is estimated 

to he Bs. 10,2? M, I Ou in the current year and R*. 10,32,28,0(0 in 1024-25. Of 

the e.ifferoic*- bitwun the figures of 102122 and 1924*26, Bs 66 lakhs represent i- 
the increiuc ft rur stair p ttvenues and Bs. 12 lakhs the receipts from tin 
AiriUMir.cntb Tax. It is not to raty to compare tic progress of expenditure as tin 
figures arc un»p tatted by adjustments as between capita! and revenue. Thus then 
was a 'uigr expenditure ill 1921-22 on dredgers which was subsequently adiustc* 
to capita!, while there was an adjustment r.s regards income-tax and there was ( 
(•cun-* the com i ibntion to Ccutia) Revenues. In 1122-23, the expenditure amounts 
to Bs. 9, 69, U4,t»(0 but *hi* again included a large adjustment as between Capita, 
aiui Beuitue, by which the ltvei.ue expenditure received a Jaige credit from tin 
capital auu.ni. It wit! be run, however, fjom a comparison of the rtvited estimates 
ot tic cut uni year with ilose of 1922-28— leaving aside the inigatkn beads in 
wlrcl these cdjiiai mints have been made— that there has been (luting the current 
yeai a gene] a 1 incrir.se in expe nditure. Ed t cation is a noticeable exception. This 
indica'es to wlat extent retienchmcnt haB been made. I do not piopose to dea* 
now with tie recommendations of the Retrenchment Ce minuter. The decisions of 
(•nveinmtnt en these n commend atom* were p 1 act'd before the Council, and I propose 
to place In a few days before tlic Council an up-to-date st at emt-ut of these decisions, 
it is difficult, Low ever, tp jefar to any paiticular head and say how much represents 
actual retrenchment In the curient or even in the coming year. The difficulty 
arises from the fact tl.at refundments could not Ire given effect to ail at once— 
•n many cases it will take t : mc to give full effect to the ree ommendal iems, patti- 
culiu-ly in the case of establishments. 
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On February 19th. the Counoil met to discuss non-official resolutions. 

Dr. H. W. B. MORENO moved that the Calcutta Rent Amendment Bill 
1924, to prolong the old Act, be referred to a Select Committee. This was 
intended to perpetrate the benefit which tenants enjoyed under the 
last Rent Act passed for 3 years whioh was shortly to expire. He remarked 
that it affected Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians alike. He understood 
that among his Swarajist and Nationalist friends the intention was 
that if the scope of the Bill was reduced so as to include only rents 
from Jls. 300 or Rs. 250 or 200 downwards, they would have no 
serious objection to the Bill. 

Mr. H. Burton, Mr. C. Forester and others strongly supported the motion. 

The Hon’ble Mr. FAZLUL HUQ sympathised with the difficulties of 
the tenants. The Government were aware that there had been suffi- 
cient activity on the part of landlords to build houses whioh would go 
a great deal towards the solution of the problem. Besides the Com*' 
mittee which had already repotted, other Committees would be appointed 
to deal with the problem and in the end the problem would be solved. 
In the meantime the law of supply and demand should acliust itself. 
In the circumstances the Government did not think that the mere 
continuation of the existing Act on the lines suggested would very 
much serve the purpose in view. Therefore Government felt constrained 
to oppose the motion. 

Babu Sailqja Nath Rai Chowdhury moved as an amendment to 
add five more names moved by Dr. Moreno for the Select Committee. 

Dr. Moreno accepted the amendment which was carried. 

The motion was declared carried against the Govt. A division was 
demanded, the result showing that 90 voted for and 25 against the 
motion. 

Abolition of the post of D. P. I. 

Babu J. N. BASU moved : “ This Council recommends to the 

Government that the post of the Direotor of Public Instruction, 
Bengal, be not filled on the post becoming vacant by reason of Mr. 
HoriieH’s retirement or departure on leave.” 

Mr. Fazlul Haq, the Education Minister, in opposing the motion said 
that the post had already been filled up. Mr. N. C. Chunder, Dr. B. C. Roy 
and Moul. Nurul Huq supported the motion, while the European members 
opposed it. The motion on a division was declared oarried, 70 voting 
for and 50 against, Govt, being again defeated. 

The Me8ton Award. 

Babu S. N. ROY moved that the proper authorities be ap- 
proached with a view to the readjustment of the financial relations 
between the Central Government and this Government on a proper 
d equitable basis. He referred to the H 011 . Mr. Dolands remarks 
ui this connection in introducing the Budget, and said that since 1920 
they had been fighting against the Meston award. The attempts of the Govt, 
of Bengal to see justice done to it had no doubt met with some consideration. 

w as, however, temporary. The result of the Meston award, as 
Modified by the Joint Parliamentary Committee, had been that Bengal 
't u an . * ncome °* ove ? 80 crores had got only about 10 crores to 
1 self while a minor province like Behar had a good surplus to carry on 
Cl 
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mprovements in the Transferred Departments it was therefore, neces- 
sary . that they should agitate till justice was done to Bengal. 

Hon*. Mr. J. DONALD said that the attitude of Government 
towards this question was well-known. They had been fighting the Meston 
settlement ever since it* came into being and they were going to 
fight it until justice is done to Bengal. It was only by temporary 
relief from their contribution that they had been able to keep their 

heads above water* Tear after next they would have to pay their 

contribution of fi3 lakhs and unless this settlement was revised they 
would not be able to progress. Even then the taxation they imposed 

three years ago would all be swallowed up in paying their contribu- 

tion. It was never intended that their taxation should be merely to 
make up the difference between their revenue and expenditure. It was 
intended and hoped that this taxation should be for development and 
progress. He had under preparation a note on the subject and as 
soon as it was printed he would be able to put all members in 
possession of the history of this question. He had much pleasure in 
accepting the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Amendment of Devolution Rules 

Dr. PRAMATHA NATH BANERJEE moved that “early 3tcps be taken 
to move the proper authorities to amend Rule 6 and Schedule 1 1 of the 
Devolution Rules so as to include, in the list of Provincial subjects 
for Transfer in Bengal, all subjects except I .and Revenue Administra- 
tion, Eurtpean and Anglo-Indian Education and Local Fund Audit. 1 ’ 

Dr. BANERJEE said that the essential feature of the administrative 
system which had been established by the Reforms Act was that the Gov- 
ernment was divided into two halves and these two halves were responsible to 
two different sets of authorities, one half being responsible to the Governor- 
General in Council, the Secretary of State in Council, the British Parliament 
and ultimately to the British people, and the other half tnrough the local 
legislature to the local electorate. It was this hybrid character of the 
constitution that was answerable for many defects and anomalies. One 
of the serious defects of diarchy was that there was no unity of pur- 
pose in the Executive and this defect led on to another anomaly, namely, 
want of harmony, for how could there be harmony in a system in which 
the two halves pulled in different directions and whore there was conflict 
of aims and ideas and violent clash of principles! Diarchy or dualism 

was an artificial syster%a system which was not to be found anywhere 

else in the world, a system unknown to history and it was this artificial 
character of the system which created a situation that was at once 

full of complexities and difficulties. Ministers in diarchy were in the 
very* outset of their career placed on the horns of a dilemma. Were 
they to discharge their duties aooording to the diotates of their conscience 
and interest of the country or follow tho lines of least resistance! If 
they chose the former alternative, that would conduce to neither welfare nor 
peaoe. If on the other hand they preferred the other alternative, 
they would fail iu their stewardship and were liable to be dismissed 
by their masters at the earliest opportunity. The plight of the late 

Ministers was an example to the point. 
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The Government ot a pcotiaoe wm one and indissoluble, the different 
parte being closely interrelated* Under 'the present system they bad * 
envision into watertight compartments ajnd the division was so illogioal that 
one failed to understand the motive of this division. Neither, the 
members of the Executive Counoil not* the Ministers found themselves 
strong enough to adopt a bold line of policy. In Bengal, it was 
stated* that an attempt had been made to work diarchy as a united 
system but with what measure of suooess they all knew. The fault lay 
in the system and the only way to remove it was to change it. # 

» Another defect of the present constitution was that it hampered 
the growth of a sense of responsibility. The powers of the Legislative 
Councils had been circumscribed: in various ways with the object pf 
safeguarding the interest of the reserved subjects. There was even lesa 
scope for a sense . of responsibility being developed in the . Ministers. 
The position of the Ministers under the present circumstances was unenyi* 
able. They* were neither of the people nor of the Government. They 
were to look both ways and as a result they were distrusted by the 
Government and looked upon with suspicion by the people. 

Diarchy — Its Demoralising Effect. 

The worst effect of the present system was that it ended to demoralise 
the public life of the country. It might happen that the Ministers who did 
not enjoy the confidence of the Council might seek to maintain themselves in 
office by the undue exercise of patronage by pampering to the prerjudiees of . 
the reactionary element of the Council. Responsible Government under 
such circumstances became a Government by intrigue. In this connection 
Dr. B&netjee referred to the experiences of Mr. Madhusudhan Das ib Bihar 
and Orissa, Mr. Chintamoni in the U. P. and Dr. Paranjpye in Bombay. 

Proceeding Dr. Baneijea said that when the Reforms Scheme was ill 
the Legislative anvil, it was condemned by the Congress but the Moderates 
pledged themselves to support it and in order to do it they broke 
away from the Congress. And what was the opinion of these gentlemen 
after three yean of experience! The Right Hon’ble Mr. Srinivar&astri 
and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru condemned the system of diarchy as only pm* 
ductive of friction. The 017 that diarchy was unworkable came 1 not oifiy 
from a particular quarter but from all quarters. The question ' was wfaal 
would be the substitute. Some suggested return to the old order of 
things, and if he were given the choice of evils, he would prefer hsMst 
autocracy and pure and unalloyed bureauoracy to the present system. ' 

But India had already started on the road to Swaraj and it was 
not possible for the Government to stem the tide of Indian nationalism; 
They must go forward. In other words diarchy must give pkoe to 0 ttoas 
advanced system. How was this to be done f By a re vision of the Afet of 
1919. It was provided in the Act that the Devolution Rules cduld 
altered by the Govenwr-GencraH n-Cou ncil with the consent of the See* 
rotary of State. What he wanted was the amendment or ampEfiontioul 
of the Schedule. He wanted the transference of all provincial Oitgoots to 
the Ministers excepting the three mentioned in the Resolution. 

Police— An Engine of ‘ Oppression 

The most important subjects being Polioe, Administration of Huskier* 
Prison and Prisoner, Control of Newspaper, Development of Industrial 
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nitten etc. These object* ira». i inuUidly connected .with the people, 
ixdian vublio generally regarded dhe .prime as ra ^instrument an ifer 
hands of. the Government to ^oppress lie people. This view mfeht Ifel 
right or wrong, but the feeUng was then. It worid be only when 
the deportment of police wqs matiewoer to the Muristem that the dfehm mt 
would cesse and 'the antagonism between tthepriioe and people would Amp ; 
pear. I! this resolution was aceegrtad and given effect to, the E xecutiv e 
Council might be entirely dispensed wa A. The Government would m 
logger be divided into two helves and the Ministers would be lam 
hampered in their work. They would jfieel the responsibility of then: 
.posstioii and these would be little scope on the part of the Governor 
to, exercise the power of certification. Without the Executive Councillors 
the Governor worid become a real cou e titert aoaal ruler. 

The House then adjourned till the next day. 

Next day, FEBRUARY 20TH, on the Council reassembling, the 
discusmon on Dr. Fnuaadmnath Baneijee** motion was resumed. 

Babe AKHIL CHUNDER DU IT who wanted to move am amend- 
ment did not do so on seoond consideration. He paid that although he 
supported the .resolution he did not do so with much pleasure because 
it fell far short of the demand of the nation. Only the other day 
they passed a resolution in the Legislative Assembly which showed that 
they wanted SwATaj, absolute autonomy or complete responsible govern- 
ment. That resolution was supported by Swarajists, Independents, Nation- 
alists and Moderates. . This showed’ that the nation wasted a ch&hge of 
the constitution. This resolution proposed to proceed very slowly within 
the Act. ' There was, said the speaker, much difference in the demand 
formulated in the Assembly and that made by Dr. Baneijee. In 
the Assembly they wanted a change in the Act, but here they wanted 
a change in the Rule. He wanted to move an amendment, otherwise 
they would be misconstrued by others. He did not know why Dr. 
Baneijee selected 49 subjects and not 02. It was doubtful whether, 
under the existing Act, all the subjects oould be transferred or not 
As it was not free from doubt he supported Dr. Banerjee's resolution. 

Continuing Mr. Dutt said that there had been confidence in the 
Ministers with a vengeance. So far as Government was concerned the 
Ministers had co-operated. It was only proper tbat\ some mow depart- 
ments .should be given to the Ministers. If, on the otiier hand, the 
Government had i:o confidence in the Ministers, the way open to them 
was , to support the vote of no-confidence. It was natural for Govern' 
m $i«t to object to parting with powers. It was equally painful for the 
Indian* to part with their powers. 

v Khan Bahadur M. MASHARRAF HOSSAIN, in opposing the motion, 
referred to some appointments given to the Hindus by the Horn Sir 
AbdurRahim The Khan Bahadur then made some intipid reinarks as 
to tiie Mokition being inspired by personal and facial feeling. 

The PRESIDENT remarked that he could not help feeling that the 
hob. W*t&er was reading out parts of hie speech intended for another 
mote tionh 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi CHAINUDDIN could net very wefi praise the 
ar Worn of Dr. Bumijee in moving the raratatfa n . Diarchy mM 
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11 nlflinrr tadtd or Bonded without ottering the Aet or the rules 

made thereunder end that oould only be done by the Seeretery of 
State and the Midi PuUameiit. 

Mr. A. C. BANEBJEE in supporting the resolution remarked that 
It. was their inalienable right to govern themselves In all departments. 

Messrs. Debiprosad Shaitan, S. N. Rpy, Nural Huq Chowdbury & 
Bai Harsmlia Nath Chowdhury then further supported the motion 
after which 

Sir Hugh STEPHENSON on behalf of Govt, me to oppose it 
He a long tirade on rules under the Reforms Act which Gov- 

ernment had done their best to put into action but the Service men 
who had done so much for them had not got that trust . in that 

Council which would enable them to face the change contemplated in* 
the resolution ! If given effect to, it would mean complete dislocation 
of the Govt, and, he asked, was the country united f Were they trained 
enough to shoulder self-government immediately! Would not there be 
a tyrannical oligarchy* or autocracy ? And so on. 

The Voting 

Eventually ike motion was put to the vote and on a division 
declared carried, 71 voting for and 49 against it. 

THE NO-CONFIDENCE MOTION. 

Great interest was created in the Bengal Council on the 90th 

February when what was in effect a “ No-Confidence” motion on the 

Ministers was discussed. It should be remembered that notice was 
given of such a resolution but it was ruled out of order by the 
President in his communique of the 18th (see p. 398). But the 
opposition did not leave it there and on the Council reassembling on 
the 20th. — 

Kumar SHIBSEKHARESWAR ROY roes and said : I move for the 
adjournment of the business of the Council for the purpose of discussion 
of a definite matter of public importance, namely, the recent action of 
the Miidsteia as evinced by their disagreement with 76 members of the 
Council in the matter of the resolution passed by the Council in January 
25, 1924, regarding the release of political prisoners detained under 
Regulation III of 1818. . 

The PRESIDENT observed that he had given his written consent 
to the motion for this adjournment of thq House and His Excellency was 
pleased to give his consent to it. But they must have the consent of rim 
House. Ihe Prerideiit then asked the members who were in favour of the 
motion to stand. After counting the number of those standing on one 
side of the Bouse ike President said that the requisite number of members 
having risen the motion was carried and he fixed 0 o'clock for the 
discussion erf the motion. 

The Ministerialists tried to exploit this affair by rousing Hindir 
Mutton oouitminal antegonanu as in rife Faiftelfc Shortly before the 
-Oounril. begea fts g ^ -■ 'number • of '-IMjttaaedan'^l^ came in a 

.V^toisiuD\':at-^1im. ; wrp' with ptoaerds toatotntag warning to ;tfce . 

***** dan tnemben aotto witocthe mtofosn 

mm ".T:* 
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of some of the Hindu members of the Council to break the Ministry 
composed of Mahomedao gentlemen. During the course of the proceedings 
a large number of leaflets containing a similar appeal was freely distributed 
amongst the Mfthomedan members asking them "to save the Mahomedan 
Ministry and not to be wiled away by the camouflage and guise of their 
bitterest enemies/’ At the same time there was going on a rigorous oanvassing 
in the lobby in which a Mahomedau gentleman said to be a high Oort. 
Official took a prominent part. Kumar Shibsekhareswar launched his motion 
in a more or less apparently tranquil atmosphere and a lively and interest- 
ing debate followed, in the House sitting on adjournment at 5 p.m., after 
Mr. Baneiji's resolution had been disposed of, in whioh the Oppositionists 
had the greatest part to play. The Hon’ble Mr. A; K. Ghusnavi, 
the first Minister to speak, questioned the fairness of such a resolution 
when they had not been yet given the chance of winning the confidence 
of the members but was met with a prompt retort from Mr. J. M. Sen 
Gupta. The Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan believed that underneath 
the resolution was the beginning of a programme of obstruction of every- 
thing, but this too was met by cries of “ no no, absolutely false, etc.’* Then 
came the turn of the Hon’ble Mr. Fazlul Huq who showed a great deal 
of fight and was heckled at every sentenoe by Swarajists and Indepen- 
dents alike and had to sit before he could finish. The Hon’ble Minister 
boasted of his courage of conviction in opposing the resolutions regarding 
the release of political prisoners and repeal of repressive laws and was 
only greeted with cries of ‘shame, shame’ in return. He questioned 

the representative character of the Swarajists because he thought the 
Congress was not at their back and because he felt that Swarqjists 
had abandoned Non-co-operation. 

Kumar SHIB JSHKKHARESWAR ROY said that it was positively pain- 
ful to him when he felt called upon to condemn those for whom personally 
he cherished the wannest friendship and from whom, in view of their 
past achievements, their countrymen were expecting so much. And it 

was still more sad that the very first public performance of the honour- 
able Ministers should have left them discredited before those in the 
Council whose confidence they were enjoined to have, and the fate of 
one of them at the recent polls (referring to Mr. S. N. Malliok, Minister, 
defeated at a bye-election) sufficiently declared the feelings of their 
countrymen. He then referred to the Royal Instrument of Instructions which 
required the Governor to encourage the habit of joint deliberation so 

that the knowledge of the Ministers as to the wishes of the people 

might be at the disposal of the Executive Councillors, and which further 
required that in considering the Ministers’ advice due regard should be 
paid to their relations with the Legislative Counoil and to^ the wishes 
of the people as expressed by tbeir representatives therein. By the 
attitude' of the Government during the disoussion on the release of 
Regulation III prisoners, it was dear that .the Government had arrived 
at a distinct conclusion after a joint deliberation. In the circumstances 
they must either conclude that his Excellency’s Ministers advice had 
not been followed or that they had agreed in toto with the reserved 
half of the Government, end, in the latter event, had either failed in 
'expressing or were wrong in expressing the wishes of the people. The 
last surmise was proved correct and became a certainty in attitude 
of the two Ministers present who openly walked into the ‘Nay loooy 
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with only tfv# Indian eleoted members to keen them company* while 
the rest* namely 76 voted the other way. 

In the circumstances* how could they with any or least semblance 
of reason* aspire to do their primary duty, namely, to express the 
wishes of the people t Continuing* the mover said that just as the ordinary 
members in the Counoil had no right to their individual conscience* but 
must enthrone the wishes Of their electors in its stead* so the Ministers 
could not have any individual will but must bow down to the wishes of the 
majority of the members, and if they did not, the members could no 
longer have any confidence in them. To them the Ministers stood dis- 
missed and discredited* stick though they might during his Excellency's 
pleasure, if to his Exoellency it did not appear as a negation of all 
responsible Government. 

The Hon. Mr. GHUZNAVI in the course of a lengthy speech said 
We have been entrusted with the administration of certain Transferred 
Subjects. We have scarcely have time to unfold our policy* much less 
to show by working out that policy whether we are able to discharge 
our duties to the satisfaction of the House when without a hearing, 
without a trial* it is proposed that a vote of censure should be pissed 
on us. Or is it beo&use suspicion lurks in the minds of my friend 
opposite that we do not share their views as regards the attainment 
of ‘ Swaraj ’ t Speaking for myself I can say that I yield to none in 
my desire to see my oountry occupy her rightful place in the Valhalla 
of Nations.' The only difference is the methods we are pursuing to 
achieve that end. It seems to me at present that three methods are 
being, employed to gain that object. There U evidently a section 
whose methods tend rather towards th3 disturbance of this country’s 
tranquility than the restoration of this country’s liberty. They are so 
microscopically small that we can leave them out of consideration. 
Then there is a section who are so impatient that they wish to reach 
the top of the roof J>y one long jump without caring to pause whether 

in that prooess they would run the risk of coming to grief. Lastly* 

there is a third section who are equally desirous of reaching the roof 
as fast as they can but are convinced that it can only be done safely 

and surely by going up the steps. The Hon. speaker was of the last 

section, and evidently he wanted to go slowly up the steps ! 

The Hon’ble Mr. FAZLUL HUQ then rose amidst the applause 
of the House and from the very beginning made a fighting speech denoun- 
cing his opponents at every turn. He congratulated the mover of the resolution 
for the notoriety that he had attained by the launching of such a 
resolution. He offered the mover his further congratulation because he 
found that in this esse the promptings of patriotism had miraculously 
cciiudded with intense selfish interest (cries of order* order). He agreed 
with the mover that they should pause aud consider the grave situa- 
tion not because some Ministers or members bad voted in a particular 

but because there were indications on all sides of a huge conspiracy to 
fWle Eberiy of every kitad (question* question). It was neither the 
«me nor . the boeasibn to duate on that but God willing* although he 
■Mpfc not remain a Minister* he would remain a member of the House 
und so feng as he was there he would challenge anyone of the other sider 
to say to the oontrary when he said— and he would prove it to the 
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hilt— that terrorism of tha worst type ww rampant They taunted of 
majority votes. But they all knew how that majority was obtained. 
Let there be a vote by ballot and he would resign the very moment 
if by vote by ballots it eoincided with what had happened. 

Mr. Das— We * accept it. We accept the challenge. 

Proceeding, the Hon ble Minister said in all seriousness that if such a 
state of things were to continue in place of a white bureaucracy wldoh 
they were out to turn out they would have an autocracy which would stifle 
away .their liberty. Referring then to the position the Ministers took in 
connection with the resolutions regarding the repeal of the repressive laws 
and the release of political prisoners, the speaker said that after all that 
was a matter of expression of opinion. It was an expression of opinion 
that they held. 

Mr. Bejoy Krishna Bose— Since when ? 

To which there was ro reply. Continuing, the Hon’ble Minister said 
that they voted with the Government^ because they thought that the oourse 
they adopted was right (cries of hear, hear). They voted in that particular 
way because they had the boldness and the courage of their conviction verws 
of hear % hear). They knew what it would cost them. (A voice — Rs. 64,000} ! 

They knew, continued Mr. Huq, that auch a resolution was coming. 
They know that their position would be threatened. He said he was 
exhibiting his candour all the time of which he need not be ashamed of. 
(cries of shame, shame.) They voted because they considered the case 
proved. According to the Evidence Act a thing is said to be proved 
when a man considered a thing to have existed— he would act in the 
supposition that it existed. 

Mr. Das— May I point out that it is not a correct quotation. Has 
the Hon’ble Minister the right to quote a section of the .Evidence Act 
incorrectly 1 He has left out the word “ prudent.” 

Mr. Huq — It is 25 years that I have handled that Seotion. 

Mr. A. C. Banerji— He is citing a section of the Evidence Act and 
giving illustration from his own opinion. 

How often had not they heard, went on Mr. Huq, that unless a 
verdict was given in a particular way, that was characterised as a sham— 
that the judgment should be flouted, unless the derision was in a particular 
way. (Mr. Das— Beautiful) ! * 

Another reason, continued the Hon’ble speaker, why he voted against 
those resolutions was that they were a port of an elaborate programme 
with wbioh he did not agree. That was meant to be a signal for direct 
action. Since he did no# agree with that programme he thought just ified 
in withholding his assent and approval to it in the initial stage. He 
realised that there was a sinister background looming large behind. 

Mr. Das- Is the Hon Me Minister entitled to use that expression sinister 9 1 
- Tim Present— The word “ sinister background”, is particularly a 
parliamentary expression. 

Continuing, die speaker said the Swarajists said that they were in 
the right The speaker would say that they the majority were in the 
right The Swarajists were actually in A minority m entering the Cotinoil. 

Mr. Das— Who says that 1 I rise to a point of order. Has the HonTJe 
Minister the right to misquote facts f 

The President- What are che facts f 
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Mr. fact it that we are in a majority. 

Hie President— You must not expect me to disease matters about 
election. I know nothing about it 

The Honble Mr. Huq then continued. He was glad that the great 
‘leader of the Swaraj movement’ had pointed out to him the question of 
votes and on that the speaker was willing to meet him. There were on the 
electoral rolls, said he, 1,44,75+ votes, out of which the total numbed of 
votes polled was 36,764 which was only a fraction of the whole electorate. 

Mr. Palwan — Ho.- muoh you scored ? 

The President Order, order, the Minister must get a hearing. 
Resuming, Mr. Huq said, surely even in a law court a prisoner is heard. 

A voice— Is the Minister a prisoner 1 

The Hon’ble Minister continued that even in the “ Satanic ? Court 
of the “ Satanic ” Government, Gopinath Saha was given the liberty to 
be beard and to enter into his defence in a regular trial ! He said that 
the Swarajists did not represent the views of the Congress. " 

A Swarajist member— 1 have got newspapers to oontradict him. 

Mr. Huq said, that they had at least ceased to become Non-oo-operators. 
Babu Ai.il Baran Roy admitted the other day, he B&id, that they had 
suspendad non-co-operation and therefore they had ceased to represent 
the people of this country, (drriw'w cries of hear , hear.) 

The Voting 

The heckling now became intense. At 7-17 p. 11 . it was moved that 
the question be now put. The President declared the motion lost but 
a division was demanded and taken with the result that 63 Voted for aiid 
64 against the motion. 

The President : The motion is therefore lost. The period of t«fu 
hours having lapsed the debate automatically closes. 

The result was that by a stray majority of 1 vote thp original motion, 
wflM was virtually one of “No-confidence” on the Ministers, was defeated* 
Ih .lS examination of the members who voted for and against the closure 
fctftion some interesting facts come out Out of the 64 members who voted 
against the motion all the nominated officials And non-officials together 
with 4 members of the Executive Council making thp full total of 27 
were present and- voted against the motion. Only 96. elected memhe& : 
voted against the motion ; of these 16 were Europeans, 17 were Mahomed*!* 
and 4 were Hindus. One elected European member was absent So the! 
a majority of the Indian elected members voted for the motion, the Swartf 
iste and Independents voting solid for it. 
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Bengal Budget-General Discussion. 

On February 26th the Council met for a general discussion on 
the Budget, for the year 1924-25. The proceedings began in a very 
thin House which became thinner till after about two hours* discussion* 
Babu Hemanta Kumar Saj-kar pointed out to the President that 
the proceedings could not go on any further as the members present 
hardly formed a quorum. The president counted the number and the 
members present were found to barely form the quorum and the 
discussion continued for a few minutes. But again when the members had 
re-assembled after tbe fifteen minutes 1 adjournment for A amnj t Babu Bejoy- 
krishna Bose drew the President’s attention to the extremely thin attendance 
and the President adjourned the Council for want of a quorum till 
3 p.m. tbe next day. Most of the porroffecial Europeans* a few of 
the officials and some of the Nationalists were absent* and even of the 
members present very few took part in the discussion. In all about 
fourteen non-official members participated in the discussion* the officials 
remaining silent or inditferent all the while. All the speakers condemned 
the budget as defective and the Swarajists condemned it wholesale. 
Babu Sudarsan Chackerverty was the first to speak. Next rose Rai 
Bahadur S. N. Boy, followed by Mr. W. L. Travers who speaking on 
the Police grant deplored that the travelling allowances of officers had 
been cut down to such an extent that it interfered with the prevention 
of crimes ! Despite the Finance Members ingenuity, observed Babu 
Barada Prasad Dey, in showing a surplus budget, closer scrutiny 
showed it to be a deficit one. Mr. Nurul Huq Choudhury characterised 
the revenue accruing from & seise as “blood money”; yet another 
condemned the expected increase in the revenue from btarnp and t seise 
as leading to the demoralization and decay of the people. But the chorus 
of complaint was that the Government did not find sufficient money for 
mudied nidy drinking wgt-r and primary and vcond'irp fdvation. Mr. 
(now Sir) P. C. Mitter made a frank confession of how he was foiled 
in his attempt to improve matters educational while he was in offioe as 
the Education Minister. But what could the ‘ poor Minister * do, wailed 
he, without money 1 Without divulging official secrets he gave out that 
he tried his level best but; the irresponsible Secretary of State and his 
local agent, the Fiuanoe Member, “stood in his way.” He found not 
a rupee to spend on 'any urgent necessities of the Province. And if 
this state of things ftere to continue, the threat he held out was that 
there would “hardly be any co-operators left which could but lead to 
one result— obstruction, obstruction, obstruction.” And if there be 
obstruction followed by revcflbtion, who would be responsible, asked he. 
Certainly the responsibility would be of the Secretary of State. Bu r 
amid peals of laughter in whioh the w T hole House joined, the ex-Minister 
refused with an emphatic 'No’ the invitation of an audacious 
Swarajist to oome over to their side. Mr. Nurul Huq Chowdhury 
following him wanted to know what the ex-Minister had done in 
regard to the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee which 
had provided for more cuts in the Education Department than in 
any other. This apparently non-plussed the ex-Minister. Babu Untesh 
Chandra Chatteijee, the grand old member from Bishnupur (Baukura), 
requested the members to refuse the budget wholesale as he was 
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opposed to any grant for t&e police or the anny because they* 
were npt meant for the protection of the people but for their e$r : 
pbitstion and for the protection of British trade’ and oommeree. . Goa-' 
tinning, Mr. P. C. Mitter said that finanoe was a reserved subject atad he wA 
afraid he could not congratulate the Hon. the Finanoe Member, more so 
to whom he was responsible, the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State. He proposed to prove the irresponsibility of the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India and their local agent, the Finance 
Member. It seemed to him that this irresponsibility ran not merely in 
fKis budget but in the budget of the last two years and. it was time that 
this irresponsibility should oease now. The Finanoe Member and. the 
Government of India should take a wider view of things than that of 
merely. Rs. As. P. There must be statesmanship and if that failed there 
was no doubt that the Finanoe Member could not but expect exasperation 
from all sections of people of the province, seeing that according to his own 
figures during the last three years this provinoe had increased its resources 
by 2i crores of rupees, and yet, what was the position 1 Not a rupee to spend 
on the necessity the province. To his own mind there was not real 
difference between the Transferred Department and the Reserved Depart- 
ment. He laid down one rule for expenditure, namely, public good. 

Mr. Mitter then went on to quote figures to show the increase in 
revonuo from the last three new taxations and other resources and said that 
yet they were threatened with an imposition of sixty-three lakhs. If that 
was so, the responsibility would be the responsibility of the Secretary of 
State, the Government of India and their load agent were the Finanoe 
Member. If they wanted to run the province smoothly, then the Finance 
Member should protest against it. He might have protested from inside 
the Government, but that would not do. The Finance Member should 
take the Council into his confidence in this matter. The Finance ‘Member 
was no doubt responsible to the Secretary of State, but as a member of the 
Executive Government of Bengal he had a duty to the House aud to the 
people of Thkjj)n1. if he did not pay more attention to the real needs of the 
people. Education was one of the most vital subjects of the country and 
whatever the politics of the different people might be, all sections of the 
community, co-operator or non-co-operator, demanded more money tor 
education {hear, h*ar). There might be difference in the method also how 
the money would be utilised, but there was no difference in the object. 
Referring to the question of primary education, Mr. Mitter said that the 
present expenditure of the Govt, for primary education was a crying shame 
{bar, hear). When he was a member of the Govt, he protested against it but 
his voice was a cry in the wilderness (erm of h*ar , and laughter from 
tiwaraji# hvnehef). On the question of secondary education and better pay of 
the poor teachers he tried his level best to improve the existing conditions, but 
the irresponsibility of the Secretary of State stood in the way and he could 
not suoceed in doing much In this direction. There was no province in 
India, he might say, there was uo country in the world, where in the 
question of . secondary, education people had shown more self-help than 
Bengal In this direction the contribution of the Government per head 
4“!2 whereas tiio contribution from private sources was Rs. % 2 -®. 
In this connection Mr. Mitter quoted figures to show that in other provinces 
*®e contribution of the respective Governments was higher than that oC 
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Bengal. The bulk of the teerber* in the schools of Bengal received salaries 
which varied between Bs. 22 and 24. One eould not. keep a decent 
chapraU on that salary. How oould they solve the problem of secondary 
education of a province if they paid graduate teachers at the rate of Bs. 24 a 
moiithf So long as theFinance Member was to look to Parliament for guidance, 
it was his duty to convey to Parliament that this kind of things would not 
do* If they (Government) went on" in this way, hardly any co-operator 
would be left. Speaking for' himself he would go on co-operating because 
ho considered from the point of view of the interest of the country that 
it was more important to be on good terns with Great Britain, because 
he believed in Dominion form of Self-Government, and Dominion 
Seif-Government required good will between Great Britain aud India. 
But at the same time he would never spare criticising those who would 
act in an irresponsible manner, however high their position might be. 
If this state of things continued, it would lead to only one result, namely, 
obstruction (/war, hear). If there be obstruction followed by revolution 
the responsibility would be the responsibility of the Secretary of State. 

'Next day, February 27th., the adjourned discussion on the Bengal 
Budget was resumed. The attendance was again thin. But the Nationalists 
presented themselves in numbers larger than on the previous day, the non- 
official European block remaining almost empty. The House again had to 
adjourn for want of a quorum half an hour before the usual time. Of the 
foul teen speakers that took part in the day’s discussion, more than a dozen 
represented the Swarajists and the Independents. The officials looked a 
little bit alert and even the Hon’ble the Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan who 
felt sleepy in the early part of the proceedings tried to shake it off 
and look awake. 

The proceedings had a dull beginning but no sooner bad the first speaker 
Syed Sultan Ali, who was hi possession of the House when the Council 
adjourned the last day, had finished his say the. interest of the House, 
especially of the Swarajya members rose to the highest pitch when Professor 
(now simple Mr.) S. C. Mukeiji, the Govt-made representative of the Indian 
Christian community went out * of his way and made some uncalled for 
remarks against the Nationalists* Some of his stupid remarks denouncing 
his countrymen gave occasion to considerable heckling and amusements and 
amidst the derisive laughter of the House, he had to sit down. Babu Bejoy 
Krishna Bose following close congratulated himself on the advantage he had 
over Mr. Mukerji because (Mr. Bose) would not have to speak on the Budget 
with an expression of u continued fidelity’ 1 to the Government. “ Not until 
the Budget was made the people’s Budget/’ said Mr. Bose, “ it was their 
clear duty to throw out the whole of it/ 1 and not eves the “ covert threats 
of the Maharajadhiraj Bahadur of Burdwan or the* wild and passionate 
outbursts of the Ministers” swerve them a hairs breadth from obeying the 
mandate of the country. Joining in chorus, Baa Harendra Nath Chowdbury 
observed that no “ hackneyed plea of maintaining law and order, no iejune 
arguments of efficiency ” could absolve the Government from their supreme 
doty of making the nation live and thrive first. Perhaps the most powerful 
speech of the day was that erf Babu Akhil Chandra Dut*« It seemed to 
him That probably the principle underlying the Budget was the maximum 
of gr od to the minimum of people. That was, he said, the story tbld by the 
Budget. But, he maintained, that was inevitable “ whenever, a stranger* 
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ptara fir tteraB of »*®rdk*“» BMOwgmiptmoM w tRtium evfla..- 
he Mid with groat emphasis* wm Swwef. Brito iotkai^ati Bor hmrOver 
■track odiSoront note to the aaoog and various oritiotsms adruoad against 
the Budget Be went straight Me the root of the aonroe of reveme 
tod' feinted out that about half the estimated total Meoaeenaae from 
eouroea the ezhtenee of which d epe n de d 00 the vioe'af the coonirg, 
tig.* $Ump 4utf and tgcw, in other word*, litigation and win*. And ha naked 
in all wmkmowm : would they like to educate their chftdrea by intoxicating 
their fathom and by introducing quarrels among their fellow-countrymen f 
He oould pot but aak hie countrymen to throw out the Budget altogether. 

. After h few more aimlesr speeches the .Council adjourned half an hour 
before time for want of a quorum as before. 

Neat day, February 26th, the discussion was continued. The moat 
effective speeches of the day were those of Babus Hemanta K. Sarkar* 
Nirmal Ch. Chunder and KaHni B. fiarkar, who denouneed the foreign 
character of the administration in unmeasured terms amidst the applause 
of the House. Most of the prominent nationalist members. Hr. P. N. 
Baneijee, Kumar Shib Sekhareewars, Major Subrawardy, Maharajkumar 
Nandy, Babu S. N. Boy, and the ex-Minister Nawab Nawab AH 
Chowdhury spoke. The latter, in a weighty pronouncement, said that 
when he oompared the amounts granted for some of the items of the Ptottoe 
Department with thoee of the Transferred Departments, he could not but 
feel seort of astonishment as to how the Nation-building departments on 
which the welfare of the people mainly depended oould be shown so much 
^difference. If this sort of thing continued, he said; it would only make it a 
point of paramount necessity of having a joint Financial Secretary 
to look after, the interest of the Transferred Departments. There oould 
be no surer way of making the Ministers unpopular than by limiting 
the scope of their usefulness by withholding money for schemes likely 
to benefit the masses. The whole of the* agriculture development pro- 
gramme had been held up for want of funds and he must say that 
their work of years wotdd go for nothing if funds were not foupd to 
proceed with the projects of the development programme. 

On February 29th, the general discussion on the Budget oame 
to a close. The most important speech on this day was of Mr. C. B. 
Das, the leader of the Opposition, who laid down a definite construc- 
tive programme in reply to a challenge of the Government that the 
Swarajists end Independents had no programme of their own. 

Mr.. G. R. DAS said in the oourse of hie speech : — 

Sir, It had been said that 1 am the high priest of destruction in Indian polities. 
I ask my critics to point . out one single instance where them has been a seal 
constructive . work without some destruction somewhere. If I am d eo tr uoti v n it is 
because 1 want to construct. If I, am a non-co-operator, I can assure my (Ms 
it is became I believe in cooperation and I believe that no cooperation ia possible In 
this country unless you Wait with non-cooperation (bear, bear). Wbat kind of coopaation 
do yon expect between master* and slaves ? Is such a co-dpcration possible f My friendL 
Mr. P. C. Mitter bee always been a stout champion of oo-operatxm, but wbat did 
we bear from him the other day ? He said that at the time wtan he was seeking 
je-mentiqn hie voice was not beard, he was ‘crying in the. wilteneeH*. Well, 
1 do net know whether he realised this^fset then or he has u ss M eed it now. 

B is a bund a nt ly clear that jfthe Government really desires foe the coonem- 
Mon of the people they must respond to the dem a nds of the people (begv jsQ 
md gpp tamle We aie not prepared to ^co-operate where our rights ano wmgnam 
Mid our finances are played with - in the manner in which it has bm dps 

M(») 
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lor the last ooe Jmdred and sixty yean. Wo ate oharged with mistrust in 
tbeGovrnuMBt. Sat my answer m, it is broaaae the Government: has always 
mistrusted 'the people. Was it not pointed oat by Mr. Sareudra Nath Baoeijf, 
as be then was, that the * history of Anglo-Indian administration is strewn 
broadcast with fragments of broken pledges* f 8ince the Decoration of IS67-~I 
refer to the Queen's. . Proclamation —down : to the Reforms Act, for our part the 
history of Anglo-Indian administration has been the history of dead hopn and Crushed 
aspirations. And yet we are asked to co-operate with the Government. 

What about the Budget speech to which we listened the other day f We are 
to.d that there was a surplus— I am speaking from memory— of about one crore 
twenty-four or twenty-live lakhs from the new taxes. Dr. Roy pointed out that the 

government is promise- bound to show that for the Transferred Department. He has 

pointed one promise after promiee, promises of even His Excellency the Governor 
and of those who come under him. But those promises have bsen who.lj dis- 
regarded. And the other day we were told that this money is not for the Trans- 
ferred Department— it is reserved for something else^ 

A Constructive Suggestion 

Sir, 1 will pat a constructive suggestion before the Government for the lam 
time. Now, out of this 1 crore 34 thousands — I cannot think of crores and lakhs 

(laughter) -out of this if yuu want to waste, waste two thirds of it and leave 

one third for the Transferred Department. Sorely, this is a modest request. Do 
have it in this way. Borrow live crons at six per cent interest and arrange 
for a sinking fond with two and ha.f per cent, I think I worked it oat in this 
way. If you spend thirteen and ha.f lakhs for a sinking fund and 13 lakhs to 
pay the interest, yon wi.l clear the whole debt in twenty years ; and with the five 
crores what is there that you cannot do ? Spend one crore for technical education 
in Bengal, spend one crore for primary education, spend thirty lakhs for specie.' 
Mahomedan institutions (Agar, hern). Spend thirty lakhs for those who are called 
the depressed c.asses-I do not believe that they are depressed classes— they are op- 
pressed classes— oppressed by the Government and the higher c asses a ike {cries of 
hear, hear and applause ). Spend one crore for the development of cottage industry. 
Spend one crore for weeding out Malaria and Kala-asar, spend forty lakhs for the 
development of agriculture. You can do this with five crores without any special 
efforts. • You have to borrow this money at ti per cent and spend one-third — & 
sum of money the whole of whicn you are promise-bound to pay towards the 
Transferred Department- and one-third to pay the interest and one third towards 
the sinking fond. And I am sure you can better the condition of the people of 
this Province. But will this be doue ? 1 for one hardly hope it will be done. I 
speak bitterly because we in Bengal feel that our case is a case of lost opportunity 
and broken promises anil disregarded interests. 

1 ,make this constructive suggestion for the last time and I want to see how 
the Government deals with it. You are always referring to the Nation-building 
departments. I have often been . told — “why, you have got Responsible Government, 
the Nation-bui:ding departments/ 1 But these so called Nation-building departments 
were instituted to be starved,— the Nation-building departments which are put forward 
as a pretence of Self-Government, the Nation-building departments which never at 
any time intended to be worked in the spirit of the Reforms Act. If you are 
sincere— are you sincere ? — l make this constructive suggestion. Let us see how yon 
deal with it. 

The Government members then rose to reply. Messrs Ghuanavi and 
Fasl-ulHuq made lengthy sppeohes in support of their departments. * Sir 
Hugh Stephenson spoke in great length supporting the Polios budget and 
extolling the services of the Polioe and how beautifully they maintain 'law 
and order!’ 

The Hon’Me Sir ABDUR RAHIM oritieised in strong terms 
the action of Mr.. Das and the Swarajists. It had been said by Mr. 
G. R. Das, he oom plained, that it was not possible to place faith On Govern- 
ment promises and thus justified himself in njeeting the whole budget 
Inspite of Mr. Das’s sweeping denunciation of the Government eould he 
frankly say, whatever be the demerits of the administration, th*t India did not 
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ow 6 a great; debt to the British Administration f But for the British, 
there would have been no peace in India. The British had protected^ 
India from internal aggression and external invasion which was an inesti- 
mable blessing and so on and so forth ! 

(At this stage Sir Abdur Rahim was considerably* heckled by the 
Swarajists because of some unparliamentary expressions of his which were 
highly resented. The Swarajists in protest then withdrew from the Council* 
leaving a few Govt, members and' their supporters to oontinue.) 

The Hon’ble the MAHARAJADHIRAJ OF BURDWAN said that his 
seven years’ experience in the Bengal Council had taught him this lesson that 
the academic discussion of the budget was getting more and more dreary 
in view of the fact that the same things were repeated every year. 
The Maharaja then explained oertain items of expenditure in the 
department in his charge. It had been said that they were spending 
large sums of money for European education though the proportion of 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians was very small compared to the popula- 
tion of the Province. It was fallacious and unjust, said the Maharaja, 
to put the population test in this matter. Their case was special. The 
majority of these institutions which would be benefitted by the grant 
were founded and maintained by non-official Europeans and Govern- 
went was supporting them because* it thought it fair and just to do so. 
‘\iMfci nuing the Maharaja said thit certain members had- expressed 
;» ?ksire to throw out the budget as a whole. H; hoped that in view 
of what Mr. Das oalled a constructive soheme they would reconsider 
it. But Messrs. C. R. Dass and Bsjoy Krishna Bose thought that 
he (the Maharaja) had a natural tendenoy for intimidation (referring to 
his threatening speech on the 20 January — see page 400). He pointed 
out that if any body hated intimidation it was himself. He cherished 
no idea of intimidation or of assuming the role of a superior person. 
He had a right as a patriotic Indian to claim for India emancipation 
step by step and he had no doubt that every Indian and every honest 
and right-minded European would be willing to help them in it. 

After Mr. Donald, the Finance Member, bad replied the Council 
adjourned till the 12th March. 

On March 12th the Council met for non-official resolutions. 
The attendance was full, especially because of a very peouliar and amusing 
resolution moved by Khan Bahadur Musharaff Hossain proposing 80% 
of Govt, posts to be reserved for MahomecUns. The resolution was believed 
to be inspired by the Ministerialists-cum-European clique who wanted to 
baffle the Swarajists and discredit them in the eyes of Moslems in general 
and to fan the flame of Hindu-Moslem dissensions. After question time,— 

Khan Bahadur MUSHARAFF HOSSAIN moved that out of the total 
number of appointments referred to in the undermentioned table and to be 
made hereafter by the Government of Bengal, 80 per cent, be given to the 
Mahomedana of Bengal rill the number of Mabomedan officials in each 
class in the employ of the Government of Bengal becomes 55 per oent of 
the whole (1) appointments carrying a maximum of Rs. 1,000 and over* 

(2) appointments carrying a pay between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1.000, 

(3) appointments carrying a pay between Rs. 40 and Rs. 100 and (5) 
appointments carrying a pay of less than Rs. 40* 

A very heated and interesting debate followed in which the Minis* 
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tyriaHrti M ampk o p port un ity of Htf urine mtA at tfee^Swarajisi; Hindu? 
lUrnM. Soaw ofldie Ip^ p < pd ecfc i to o §mm vent to their o pposftfon 
to the fact For m s teDc e.— 

Mr. 9BVTPBABAD SHAITAN foaled tm appreciate what really im- 
gelled XShub Bahadur ModaniS Houma to bring forwrd this matter for the 
4eoUeir % Hie Cuuneil -at that stage So for m the speaker had been 
able to wodentandi the Fact was made in ou ter to keep the Swaraj 
phity in a ' oonqpaot Iona he induce the Mahomedan members oi that 
party net to go wot el it (efo gf * fluarto, ge a dfon It might be 
tyMtikmad but that am theapeakera inn oouvietao*. That was the basis* he 
thought, *• which the Fact was m a d e. His objection to that Pact was that 
math a Pact did no good to anjr party. It was not honest to make a bait 
Him that It would «np3/ mesa that H Hie Mihwwdinj were offered better 
bait by Government they would go over to their side. In that view of the 
matter he had always thought that such Facts, whether they be foimad inside 
ar Patty or Saaide the Council Chamber, would do no good to aty person 
whomsoever. But so far as the appointment of Mahomedans to Government 
poets was concerned, they bad his fullest sympathy (Hear, hear). He him- 
jell belonged to a minority patty— a community which ho considered to be 
an op pre s se d community. 

The speaker was interrupted several times by the Swarajists who 
resented deprecation of the Hmdu-Moslem Pact. 

Neat day* the 13th March, the discussion was resumed. Mr. 
Nurul Huq Chowdhury, Swanjist, made a humourous speech exposing 
the hidden hand that was behind the motion. Mr. Jones, the Editor of 
Ifo StoUmam, shed a lot o! ‘crocodile team*, as the Swangiste said* and 
showed great eoaoern for the Moslems and his special pleading for 
them evoked the heartiest contempt from the Nationalists. After a few 
more speeches Mr. C. R. Das moved an amendment. 

Mr. DAS in moving his amendment that the motion be adjourned 
timdi*, aaidr— 


ItV seems to me that there » some misapprehension somewhere. On the last 
occasion when the same resolution was about to be taken up, Khan Bahadur 
Musharaff Hossain spoke to me and asked me whether I would have any objection 
to take to any of the general words. I said certainly not. And ah amendment 
was written out torn and there and I wai toid tar Babe Jatiadra Nath Bam that he bad 
taken It fo the President and the President objected to it because a definite percentage 
was not mentioned. 


Bor {hose who are ignorant of the Pact, may I read the fundamental proposition 
and preamble to It It te reso!ved that in order to establish a real foundation of self- 
governnmst In this Provinoegt hi necessary to bring about a Phot b e tw eeythe Hindus 
atrt ^fofaamedansef Bengal dealing withthe rights of each oomtaunity wtitolfte tounda- 
tkm of aelfgorernwmf is secured. 8 The fundamental Ides is to secure the foundation 
and in order that no ndsapprehenmon^no doubts— may arise as to wty$ev it is going to 
be i&fodir Ba] oraMottein&aj, we lmy down iiT tkk Pact the share dt each community 
in the seif gewnwwnt wtfichis to ootoe, f think the Idea H perfectly char. A* 8w*rej- 
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' iff wa hav eafway i beenopposed t6 tbr w 
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MiHtA fhs Vtibameriaos are to be recognised by the Hindu®. Hit IpStateot to him* 
n^tftsr tfaeRindasaor the Mehamerians enjoy anything which may be caited a right tu 
this countfy (Meai-, .h«r). We have itoriglm. We want to secure oar rtghte 

The 'Bait 

Then, Sic. JtbasJjueniaidthr^ I offered this but to lure some people May I podut 
fiy t io those ^IhD joight have by chance followed my speeches in the newspapers that for 
toe lost five yeass 1 natre been thinking of this grant idea and hare expressed It and Ante 
pointed it out to the country* almost in every province* that the mt)y Jonadatiino f or 
sett ^government is the federation of Hindus and Mohamcdans (Heat, 4nsr). Anden this 
occasion the Swwaj snemhem were e.ected before one word was said About this ¥aflt /Hear, 
hear). They were sill ejected as Swaraj members. 

1 will just read tto you What SLr. Abdul Karim wrote. I think sHhe fiest ITmliiri 
J&r.v tHa-gentlenen. He mid : *‘It will be further seen that it was not 3K*. C. X. Das 
JL' 4 b the matter with a view, as supposed, to court the .snposit ef the 

Mubsalman members of the JBenga! Legislative Council. On the caaftrafy, the proposal 
in its inception came ftam fhr ot her party concerned and was developed onto ate final Cm 
after cartful deliberations tm both sides." Later uu : “On my return ftetisleattal had 
r 7 'interview with Mr. O. B. Dae at which Mr. Rasim Ail and Snjnt BJjsgr Xihlaa Base 
viy present. I was glad to find that Mr. Das inclined, unlike many of Ids shortsighted 
ca&tipionist*, to take a ?©ng view of the situation. 1 called at Mr. DMTsfeoase with a 
draft of the proposed pact, drawn up In consultation with some of the leading lfn— Tmsnn 
Maah&na Alrnl Kalam A sail, Moahri* Rasim All, Wabed fSossain and others took pail 
in the discussion which ensued ml lasted for over two Loots. As a result certain definite 
terms were agreed uj on." Thesciore 1 tiring this answers the fomewhst fool charge 
brought against me, that 1 have had recourse to a pretence in order to got the Mohamedan 
members of this Council to my side. , In the whole history of my political life I have 
never reported to any pretence whatsoever. 1 believed in it and I believe in It a« firmly 
as 1 believed in any article of my faith. 1 know that when you come to the arena of 
practical politics you are likely to be branded in that fashion. But I hope that in the 
jVness of time 1 shall stand vindicated before the country and I believe that my country- 
men will then see that I have been striving for a great idea— the real federation between 
the communities which alone can be the basis of our greatness. 

The Hon. Mr. FAZL-UL HUQ then spoke against the Bengal Pact and 
narrated what a 'member from Jeseore' bad told him, which evoked much 
sarcastic merriment. After members on behalf of Govt, had spoken 
opposing the amendment, it was put to vote acd declared carried by 66 
votes to 48, the Swarajists being in the overwhelming majority. 

The original motion was thus poStponW sine die. 

On March 14th the Council met for non-official resolutions : — 

Mr. J. CAMPBELL FORRESTER moved that action be taken 
under tub-section (2) of section 8 of the Bengal Amusements Tax Act 
of 19?2 to exempt theatres, cinemas and other forms of entertainment, 
such as dances, exhibitions, etc., from the liability of the Entertainment 
Tax, restricting the operation of that tax to race-courses and betting 
transactions on race-courses. The resolution was negatived, IS voting 
for and 43 against it The Swarajists did not vote. 

Major H. S17HRAWARDY moved that the proper authorities be 
approached to take the necessary steps to re-open the Port of Caleutta 
for Muslim pilgrims to Mecca and other bcly places in the Hs$m as 
*oon as practicable. Govt, accepting the resolution, it ares carried* 
n Mr. D. P. KHAITAX moved :—“This Council recommends to the 
Government that early steps be taken to give effect to a complete 
•spfiration of judicial and executhe functions in Bengal.” 

The resolution was in the end withdrawn by the mover on Govt* 
••“ting tile House that the matter was under consideration. 

53 
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Mr. & N. 8A8MAL moved that the proper authorities be moved Jor 
a change of Hole 5, Sub-rule 2 of the Bengal Electoral Bulec so at 
to qualify for election to the Bengal Legislative Council persons against 
whom a conviction by -a Criminal Court involving a sentence of trans- 
portation or iraprieonment for more than six months was subsisting 

unless such conviction involved moral turpitude. Govt, did not oppose. 

The resolution was put to vote and oarried without any “Noes.” 

Mr. J. N. BOSE moved that the post of the Principal of the 
Bethune College, Calcutta, be filled by an Indian lady. 

The Hon. Mr. FAZL-UL HUQ assured Mr. Bose that on the retire- 
ment of the present incumbent, an European lady, the post would be 
given to an Indian lady. In view of this assurance Mr. Bose asked 
the leave of the House to withdraw his resolution. A Swarajist 

member having objected to it, the resolution was put to vote and declared 

carried, 56 voting for and 20 against it. 

The Bent Act 

The Bent Act Amendment Bill was next taken up. Mr. G. S. Dot* 
presented the report of the Select Committee. Dr. Moreno moved for its 
consideration and then followed an animated debate after whieh the Bill was 
passed. It extended the life of the old Act for 3 yean more, from April 1, 
1924 to March SI. 1927. 

Voting on the Budget 

. Oh die 18th March, the* Council re-aasembling, the Budget for the 
year 1924-25 came up for discussion. Government members made demands 
for various grants. In all 20 such motions stood' in their names. Notices of 
morions refusing each demand for grant were overwhelming ^and the Swarajists 
and Independents were responsible for no less than 1069. Keenness for 
reducing grants seemed to h&ihe feature ol the notices of motions sent in by 
the Nationalists and other ^Independent members. The Polioe Budget 
figured most prominently in .this respect and no less thaq 145 motions for 
reduction of grants had been tabled. Grants for: general administration came 
as a good seoond and as many as 180 motions for reduction in this branch of 
the demands had been detailed. ’ J atfP came Land Bevenue which had 
been honoured with 11 motions for reduction. ~ 

The Nationalist Party had held a meeting the night before and resolved 
that the members of their Party, who were members of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, were authorised by the Party in view of the situation 
created by the Govertubent to throw out the Budget in its entirety. 

The Governor's Sudden Appearance. 

As on every demand there was a morion for the refusal of the 
grant by the Swarajists and Nationalists, apprehension was felt at the fate 
of these morions and His Excellency THE GOVERNOB being infojtbedof 
the situation suddenly came to the Council without norioe and lectured 
to the House on the possible effects of refusal of demands, and the 
constitutional issues involved therein. 

HIB EXCELLENCY mid in the course of his speech There is * section of 
this Council which for reasons of policy desires to reject “in toto” the budget. J 
sm anxious that when you vote you should be in no uncertainty as to wbst 
the consequence of your vote will be. I have come to state what will or what 
can happen if the Budget is rejected. 
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The fint thine that would happen is that not only would the present 
Ministers have to resign, hot no otfet Ministers oould be appointed in their pises 
tieoanse them would be 110 funds frum which to pay their salarim. 

I should then hare to deotaue an emergency to hate arisen in which it eras 
not posriUe for me to appoint any Ministers, and by virtue of the Transferred 
Subject* Roles take charge myself of the Transferred Departments. 

No txpenditure can be incurred except on my authority. I hate not come to 
tell you what I am golug to do, but what I can do. 

First, then, in regard to Reserved Subjects 1 have power to restore every single 
grunt in the Budget which has been rejected. No interest therefore on the reserved side 
of Government need suffer by the rejection ot the Budget. 

With regard to the Transferred Subjects however I have no power to restore 
a single grant. Even though I may be temporarily in charge of the Transferred Depart* 
meats, they do not thereby become Reserved Departments and my power of certifying 
does not apply to them. Whereas in toe case of Beseived Subjects I have power to restore- 
everything. In the case of Transferred Subjects I cun “restore” nothing though I can 
“authorise" expenditure within very strict limits. 

No loans, no giants- in-aid oould be “authorised by me." Both the Universities at 
Calcutta and Dacca woud be deprived of all Government assistance, and the Dacca 
University, being without any other source of revenue, would have to close down at 
onoe. Government aid to a? I local institutions would cease, 18 lakhs to local bodies 
for primary education ‘would be withdrawn ; 5 lakhs of loans to Municipalities and 
District Boardb would cease ; ltf lakhs to Municipalities and District Boards for Public 
Health anil water-supply, and 8 lakhs of grants to hospitals and dispensaries would also 
be lost. Generally speaking, the nation-building departments would be completely starved 
and no Government assistance of any kind oould be given in mofussil districts. 

Education, Public Health, Medica', Agriculture anti Industries would be deprived 
of all assistance from Government. They would be starved and crippled, and a serious 
injury would b * inflicted not on the Government, which would remain unaffected, but 
upon the people whose interest y^jja are here to represent. 

It may be thought perhaps that Government would not dare to face such a situation. 
Let there be no ilimnotos on this point— my Government would not bo ombarussud by 
such n situation which was not of our creation, nod from which wa wou'd in no way 
suffer while it lasted. 

After Hie Excellency had left the Council aftef creating the scene, 
the discussion of the demands for grants commenced. There was 
a lengthy and lively dehate but none of the speakers referred to the 
merits of the demand made but considered the pro* and cons of the 
situation that would be created in esse the demand was refused. 

The Swarajists and Nationalists referred to the situation created by the 
Governor and explained their action ‘ making this drastic step as that was 
the only means left to them. Those who were opposed to cresting a 

dead-lock thought this procedure to le dangerous and risky while some 
went even farther and denounced the obstructionist policy of the Swarajists. 

Land Revenue 

The first demand made was by the Hon. the M A H ARAJA BAHADUR 
of BURDWAN asking for a grant of Rs. 35,66,000 for expenditure 
under Land Revenue. There were 113 motions for the leduotion of this 
grant which were all withdiawn in favour of the motion for the total 
refusal of the grant moved by — 

Mr. J. M. SEN GUPTA who said in the course of his speech 

T oppos* this demand because I say that the Government have 

refused the dement in the Assembly. I ask this House to throw out 
tins demand Recants 1 say the Government have refused to lists# to 
the public opinion of Bengal. I ask this House to throw out this 
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demand btoauae I toy that the Government have retimed to release 
the political prisoners whom the House wanted to release. I ask this 
House to throw out this demand because I say the Legislature —this 
Council, has no control over the expenditure, nor has ip aiiyoouUul 
over the Hon’ble Member who is asking for the demand. These 
are the grounds on whioh Task this House to reject this demand 

'Before I sit down, may I appeal to the House in the language 
of our great leader Deshbandhu C. R. Dess: — 

"Delhi has rallied. C. P. has done its duty; Will Bengal fail! 
The Councillors are to reply by their votes on the budget How can 
the Nation's condemnation of the present, system of government be 
clearly, emphatftbally and effectively expressedl It is by rejecting the 
demands for grants in their entirety. Here there is no question of thp 
merits of this or that item. But the supreme . question, the onljr 
question, the question of Questions is —should Diarchy live a moment 
longer f Should the peoples wishes be flouted as they are being flouted! 
Let Bengal’s representatives in the Council reply.” 

* Swarajists Walk Out 

And 'Bengal’s representatives’ replied. The debate dragged on till a 
great commotion arose at the fag end when the Swarajists and the 
Independents in a body walked out of the hall as a protest against 
what they called objectionable remarks made by the Hon’ble . Mr. 
Fazl-ul Huq. In vain did the President try to restore order 
and all h»s cries of ' order, order’ were drowned by the cries *''* of 
4 shame, shame’ * in return by the retiring members of the Nationalist 
Party. This seemed to be the signal and the whole of the Westorn block 
oocupied by the Nationalists and the major portion of the Eastern blpok 
and the over-crowded galleries were emptied in no time leaving the 
President and the rest of the members, the few supporters and nomi- 
nees of the Government, in a huff. The President asked the Hoa’ble 
Minister to resume his speech which he did and finished in a single 
sentence. In the lobby, till sometime after the . meeting was adjourned, 
the members indulged in iudignant and angry protests. Some , of the 
Government members were seen . to approach the- leaders of the 1 Nationa- 
lists and tried to pacify them by apologies and. excuses. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Huq himself approached Mr. ^as a~d sought to be excused. 

The trouble arose in this way. When at the very commencement of his 
speech Mr. Huq remarked that they shduld discuss the motion in an * atmos- 
phere free from passion and with calmness and sobriety’, little did he think 
it was an atmosphere just the opposite that his. remarks would create. And 
inspite of his ‘ best to restrain himself’ the constant side-remarks and question- 
ings of some of his oppositionists unnerved him. He' was drawing a picture 
from imagination as to how, if a dead-lock was created, the Deputy »**d 
Sub-Deputy Collectors, the School masters and the peons would be 
without their salary and how that particular portion of the administra- 
tion would be brought to a stand-still, when a member cried out ' what 
a pity!’ This added fuel to the smouldering fire. But still Mr. Huq 
pleaded patience to whish a stOl more audao^ous member retorted 
4 we have had enough of it\ Mr. Huq could hold himsolf no longer. 
“Is it good breeding to be laughing at me!” (derisive laughter hud 
ones of no, no)— thundered Mr. Huq. “It it good tense?” (cries of 
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no. no). b Sptf wimim* (cries of no, no). Thkset the boll volKng 
and aovoral i wo i Mjaok«d to the Minister* remarks and Mr. C. R 
D11 mM for tha PreridaHi ruling mod tbo ruling that be gore resulted 
io tbe withdrawal of the members— Swarajists nod Independents together. 

On March IMu on tbe Council re-assembling Mr. Huq offered apology 
for bis offensive ram arks of tbe previous day. end be was followed by 
the President who then made up for previous lapses. 

When tbe diesimdnn on tbe demand for grant for expenditure under 
Land Revenue was resumed, tbe members spoke on tbe motion moved by 
Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta that tbe whole demand be refused. After a full dress 
debate lasting over six hours, the President put tbe motion to vote, and 
after keeping the House in anxious suspense for over 16 minutes, announced 
the result of the ^vision amidst boisterous cheering of the Nationalists. _ 

Tbs motion for ra/aset wis cvritd by 65 wotu to 63. 

Though it was a narrow majority of two votes, the Swarajists 
considered it to be their greatest victory. The House was almost full 
with only five a b sentees and all tbe three galleries were overcrowded. 
The announcement of Urn result created much excitement in the House, 
tbe Swangkts and the Nationalists cheered and dapped, while cries of 
44 Bands Mstoram” were beard from tbe public gallery. 

Kiniec Grant Passed.— Stamps Rejected 

The Hon. Mr. A. K. GUZNAVI moved that a sum of Ra 11,97,000 
be granted for expenditure under head “ Excise.” 

There were about 93 resolutions for tho reduction or the refusal of tbe 
different items of She demand which wore withdrawn in favour of the reso- 
lution of Dr. Kumud Senkar Roy asking for the refusal of the whole demand. 
The motion was put to the vote and lost, 64 voting for and 65 against it. 

The Hon. Mr. J. DONALD moved that a sum of Rs. 9,63,000 be 
granted for expenditure under head 44 Stamps.’ 1 Maulvi Abdul Zabbar 
Pahlwan moved that the demand be refused. 

Tbe motion was carried by 6 1 to €3 votes. The Council then adjourned. 

On March 20th, the Council re-assembling, no fewer than six demands 
for grants were considered. Five were disposed of while the last one was 
under discussion when the Council adjourned. 

Tbe five demands dealt with were in respect of (1) Forests, (2) 
Registration, (3) Scheduled Taxes, (4) Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ments and other drainage works aud (5) General Administration. 

Of these the demands in connection with Forests, Scheduled Taxes, 
Irrigation, etc., and General Administration were refused, tbe voting 
bring as follows Forests, 69 for and 66 against ; Scheduled Taxes, 62 
for and 66 against ; Irrigation, etc., 64 for and 68 against ; General 
Administration, 63 for and 65 against. The only demand carried was 
t bst for Registration, 66 voting for and 62 against 

During the last two days no other morion' excepting the total refusal of 
the demand was 'discussed, but when Sir HUGH STEPHENSON moved 
;? r * wm of S* 96,23,000 for expenditure under General Adminktn 
tion the 8warnftgls aad Nationalists began to press for all the amendments 
-Jj on tbe ageoda. On this demand there were 179 morions for 
^uerion or refusal of which osdy eeven were discussed. 
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While the notion lor refonl of the whole grant under head ‘ Irrigation’ 
wee voted- upon, it wae found lost. 60 voting for and 67 voting against. But 
to the amusement of ell end to the surprise of the Government members 
when the original motioir was put to vote it was declared lost, 64 voting for 
aid 60 against, resulting in the end in the defeat of the Government and in 
the refusal of the whole giant. The next motion for refusal of the whole 
demand under head "Construction of Irrigation” ate. was lost by the casting 
vote of the President, votes being 64 against <4. An amendment moved by 
Bsi Hareidra Nath Cboudhuri for reducing the demand under this head by 
Be. 1,60,000 was carried by 67 to 09 votes. But the original motion as 
amended was lost by 64 to 66 votes Under; head "General Administration”, 
of the three amendments for reduction of. demands for HOI and Dacca 
allowances, one was lost by 68 to 65 votes, another by the easting vote 
of the President and the last was carried, 67 voting for and 68 against 

Monday, March 24th, is a red-letter day in the annals of the reformed 
Bengal Council. On this day, the whole force of the Nationalist parties were 
directed against the Ministers, to break down, as they said, the sham of a Diarchy. 

Ministers’ Salary — Motion for Refusal. 

On the re-assembling of the Council, after tire interpellations, Maulvi 
SAYEDUL HUQ moved that the demand of Rs. 1,96,000 under ‘General 
Administration, Ministers’ pay,’ be refused. A number of other cuts were 
moved on the same head by some of the Swarajists. Mr. Homes Bagchi 
moved for reduction of Bs. 1,91,997, Mr. AkhO Dutt for Rs. 1,06,000, and Mr. 
Kurul Huq for the whole salary. After a long debate the motion was put. 
It was carried by 68 votes to 66. The result ins hailed with deafening 
applause by the Swarajist Party and cries of “ Resign,” “Resign”. 

Baba Romesh Chandra Bagchi next moved that the demand of Rs. 
9,688,000 under the head " General Administration” as amended in Council be 
refused. 

The Hon. Sir Hugh Stephenson had nothing to say to this further move 
in the path of obstruction. The resolution was carried by 60 votes to 6i votes. 

Administration of Justice. 

The Hon. Sir ABDUR BA HIM moved that a sum of Rs. 94,75,000 be 
granted under the head "Administration of Justice”. 

Maulvi Wahed Hoesain moved that the demand for Rs. 30,940 for the 
preparation of paper books in the Appellate Side of the Hight Court be refused. 
The motion was catifod by 67 to 06 votes. 

Dr. Kumud Senior Roy moved that the whole demand of Rs. 94,73,000 
under the head “ Administration of Justice” as amended in Council be totally 
refuted. The resolution was carried by 66 votes to 06. 

On March- 26th. an unfortunate incident somewhat marred the 
dignity of the proceedings of the Counoil in . connection with some 
Mahomedan members saying their At** lawyers when the bell rang for 
division, with the result that three | votes could not be recorded. The 
Swarajists asked the President to adjourn the division for a few minutes to 
enable the Mahomedan members in qneetiou to finish their prayers and 
take part in the voting.' The President, however, declined to do so on 
the ground that when the division vsa called there could be no adjournment 
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lithe QmA To this ruling strong objection wm taken by Mahomedans and 
Qbodu Bmndlste. Even the Hon. Mr. Fasl-ul Huq, Minister, thought that 
if was. rather hard on members o! the House who were already saying 
their prayers to be shut out from the privilege of voting. Subsequently the 
£resideiit» on a division being called for, requested the Swarajists to 
asoertaln whether any member was in the prayer room before he proceeded 
.to have the division taken. 

Jails and Police Demands 

Following the procedure adopted the previous day, the Swarajists by 
52 votes against 47 refused the entire demand of Rs. 35,89,000 under the 
head “Jails and Convict Settlements’ 1 . 

The next demand dealt with Police expenditure for jvhioh 
Rs. 1,70,47,000 was asked for. Sir Hugh Stephenson in moving for it 
gave vent to his spleen in comparing the action of the Swarajists 
to the Beilin Nihilists and drew in the name of Mr. M.. N. Roy, the 
Mosoow Communist, with the sly hint that the Congress party was 
acting under his inspiration. There were, no fewer than 145 motions 
for reduction or refusal in connection with this grant. Of these 52 were 
disposed of, the majority being withdrawn. Only 10 motions were 
moved, in two of which the Swarajists took no part in the voting and these 
two were lost, while another was negatived by the casting vote of the 
President and the other seven were carried. 

Kumar Shib Shekhareswar Roy moved that the demand for 
Rs. 1,65,300 under the heal ‘Presidency Police — Calcutta Police— Pay of 
Inspectors’ be reduoed by Rs. 41,325. This was carried. 

Rai Harendra Nath Chaudhuri moved that the demand of Rs. 2,62,320 
for the pay of Sergeants under the head Presidency Polioe bo reduced 
by Rs. 1,31,160. Sixty-one voted for while an equal number voted against. 
It was however negatived by the casting vote of the President. 

Kumar Shib Sekhares war ,Roy moved that the demand for Rs. 46,000 
under the head of ‘Presidency Polioe — Calcutta Police— for the purchase 
and maintenance of horses and their equipment’ be refused. 

Shah Syed Emdadul Huq moved that the demand of Rs. 1,09,000 
under the head— ’Presidency Police contract contagencies* — be reduced by 
Re* 1 ,00,000. Roth these motions were lost. 

Dr. Pramathanath Ranerjee moved that the demand of Rs. 1,97,500 
under ‘Detailed aooount — Superintend ence’ be reduced by Rs. 1,00,000. 
Sir Hugh Stephenson opposed the motion which was carried, 61 
voting for and 59 against it. 

Shah Syed Emdadul next moved that the demand of Rs. 1.55,200 
under the same head be refused. The motion was' carried by 61 to 58. 

Shah Syed Huq moved : That the demand of Rs. 10,800 

under the head 'District Executive Force— District Polioe— Assistant Super- 
intendents' he refused.* The motion was carried by 61 to 58 votes. 

A si mil a r motion for the redaction of the pay of Deputy Super 
mtendents was carried by 60 to votes. 

Babu Akh3 Chandra Dutta moved that the demand for Rs. 53,H$0 
,or W of European constables be reduced by Rs. 26,940. 

The motion was carried by 61 to 54 votes. 
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On March 26th, after two days, deplete on the demand of 
Bs. 1,70, 47X00 for expenditure aider the bead " PoSee,” the dkeoanoot gp 
notions for reductione and refusal came tO'-a does. Ota this debate the 
Swarajists were not ss successful as they expected and* bad r irr rtcfiat 
than victories, and the last attempt to throw out the entire qs— nd 
proved abortive. 

Ihe Council began by resuming the acfrr jcd discussion on the 
police demand. There were 80 motions for reduction or refusal, of 
which only ten were moved aid the others were withdrawn.. On the 
diet three motions for reduction the Swarajists were suooessfol after 
which the scales .were turned end the Government became rmooossful 
in almost all the remaining motiors except one. This motion referred 
to the .refusal ot a grant of Be. 1,00,000 for iron opts and mosquito 
cuitains for policemen. This motion was carried by 68 to. 80 vote* 
its a result of the cuts made by the Swarajists the whole demand of 
Bs. 1,70,47,000 was reduced by Bs. 8,06,146. 

Shortly before the Council adjourned the motion for the refusal 
of the entire demand came up for consideration. There no 
discussion and no speeches were made. Babu Hemanta Kumar Sa&ar 
simply moved the resolution and Sir Hugh Stephenfon merely wud^lie 
opposed the motion, which was put to - the vote and declared to be lost. 
On a division being taken it was fenrd that 60 voted for and 63 
against it. Thirteen members were either absent or abstained hum 
voting. The announcement of the result was received with loud mid 
prolonged cheers from the Government benches. Later on some younger 
Swarajists joined in the demonstration saying : * * 4 Let ns make fun out 
of it. Sir Hugh Stephenson next moved that the original motion as 
amended by the Council he granted and it wae carried. 

The Council then adjourned. 

On March 27th. the proceedings of the Bengal Legislative Council ' were 
comparatively dull. There was no demonstration, no passage-atiarma, 
r.o lively speeches. 

Ports and Pilotage 

In the first item the Swarajists were successful when they iboved 
a resolution refusing the entire demand of Bs. 6,54,000 made by the 
Hon. Mr. J. Donald for expenditure under the head Ports and Pilotage. 

A division was taken and the Government lost by one vote, j 56 
voting for the refusal of the demand and 65 for the demand. 

Ministers 9 Position 

Before the proceedings commenced, Maulvi Mahomed Furul Huq 
Chaudhuri raised a constitutional point in the shape of a question 
enquiring into the present position of the Ministers created by the refusal 
of their pay. He also wanted to know whether the Ministers had 
resigned their poets. The President said it was not a matter for the 
Council but entirely a matter for his Excellency the Governor and he 
had no information to give 

Demands under Education 

The Swarajists did ’ not oppose the next demand of Bs. 31X00 
made by the Hon. Maulvi A. K. F&shil Huq for expenditure under 
the head Scientific Departments. 
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The Hon. Maulvi A. K. Fad-ul Huq next moved that Re. 1 1 6,95,000 
be granted for expenditure under the herd ‘Education’. On this demand 
there were eighty-four resolutions for reduction or refusals The first 
few resolutions iii reference to the grant for European education were 
moved and speeches were made in an almost empty 'House but ap- 
parently no serious attempt was made to have those resolutions earned. 
On the first motion a division was called for with the result that it 
was defeated by 12 votes, and no division was demanded as regards 
the other resolutions. In all ten resolutions ou the Education demand 
were moved and in one only the Swarajists succeeded in refusing u 
demand for Rs. 99,000 for “other grants” to non-Government primary schools 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. Govt could not explain what these 
“other grants 1 ’ were, and there was much merriment in the House at their 
disoomfiture. 

On March 28th. the Budget discussion was resumed. There was 
practically no obstruction and three demands made by the Ministers 
were granted without a division. 

The proceedings began with the discussion of the remaining 24 resolu- 
tions on the Education grant of which only one was moved and the 
others were withdrawn. The Swarajists succeeded in making a cut of 
Rs. 6,85,400 .in the original demand of Rs. 1,15,95,000 and tho demand 
as amended was carried without opposition, the motion for refusal of the 
whole gront.being withdrawn. The reduction of Rs. 6,35,400 was moved by 
Mr. Monmohon Neogy under the head ’Inspection of Schools for which 
Rs. ' 7,46,900 was demand. Mr. Huq admitted th.it tho inspection work 
could be done at a considerable less cost. Mr. Neogy s motion was carried 
by 57 to 51 votes. 

The Council next discussed the demand made by the Hoii. Mr. Fuzl-ul 
Huq of Rs. 47,19,000 for expenditure under the bead “ Modical.” 
There were 67 resolutions on this demand of which only two 
were moved. In the first motion the Swarajists succeeded in making 
a reduction o! Rs. 5,96,000 ill the entire demand by a majority of 1 vote. 
In the second motion in which they asked for a reduction of one rupee, 
the policy of Government was criticised but in the end nobody voted for it. 

The next demand modo by the Hon. Mr. A. K. Ghuzuuvi was in 
respect of Public Health and a sum of Rs. 27,61,000 was granted 
without opposition, Swarajists taking no part. 

The Agricultural grant for Rs. 17,10,000 was mode by the Hon. 
Minister in charge of that department and the discussion on this demand 
was not ooncluded when the Council adjourned. 

On March 29th. there was not much discussion when supplementary 
estimates of the Govt, of Bengal came up for the approval of tho Council. 
The estimates were placed before the Couucil in the form of demands for 
grant. In ail teu demands for grant were made, five of which amounting 
Jo Hs. 3,07,000 were refused by tho Nationalists inflicting defeats on tho 
°ovt. and the remaining five amounting to Rs. 1,11,35,000 were 
granted without opposition. 

The demands refused were in respect of the following beads 
Rs. 32,000 for stomps, Rs. 10,000 for the Governors saloon, Rs. 80,000 
for the Ballyguuge police station, Rs. 73,000 for the British Empire - Exhibi- 
toon and Rs. 1,62,000 for excess expenditure in England. 
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The demands granted consisted of He. 60,000 for excess expendi- 
ture over the major head, Hs. 8,99,000 for Hevenue expenditure, 
Ha. 29,000 for Irrigation, Embankment and Drainage works, Rs. 2,25,000 
for the eradication of the Water Hyacinth and Rs. 1,65,000 for exoendi- 
ture in connection with tlfe Mymensingh partition works. 

The only item on which there was some discussion was in respect 
of a demand for Its. 10,000 for the construction of two broad-gauge 
saloons for His Excellency the Governor. Sir Hugh Stephenson pointed 
out that this sum was required for necessary alterations in the old 
saloons which were very uncomfortable. In opposing the demands Mr. 
Akhil Chandra Dutt said he was surprised how His Exoellency would 
accept this money from the unwilling people. He failed to understand 
why a saloon was necessary for the Governor of a province while the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Gandhi could travel third class. Babu Hemanta 
Kumar Sarkar observed that this demand showed the criminal disregard 
for properly utilising the public money and asked : could anybody blame 
those who liked to call this Government Satanic f This demand was 

refused by a majority of four votes, namely by 58 to (4. 

« 

Governor's Unconstitutional Action 

On MARCH 31st a singular thing happened. The Governor invited 
all Government members and their supporters, some 50 in all, mainly 
to rally the Moslem members, at a conference in Government House 
whore a closed-door consultation was held. What transpired in that 
conference is not known. Whether the Governor held forth promising 
rewards or threats, or whether plans were concocted to break up the 
Swarajist paity by winning over its Moslem adherents, subsequent events 
clearly proved that the personal influence of the Governor was exerted 
to its full extent to save the Council from the Swarajist onslaught. 
The effect of this unconventional action of Lord Lytton was quickly seen. 

Next day, APRIL 1st, amidst boisterous shouting from the opposite 
benches, the Swarajists and Nationalists left the House in the midst of 
a heated debate while the demand for a grant for expenditure under 
the head “Industries” was being discussed. After they had left, the 
rest of the demands for grants, ten in number, with 214 motions for 
reduction or refusal, were quickly passed, unopposed and without speeches, 
in about a quarter of an hour. 

From the beginning of the discussion on this day the Swarajists 
and the Nationalists questioned the unconstitutional character of the 
procedure adopted by Hit Excellency the Governor in holding a con- 
ference to which only a certain section of the members of the Council 
were invited to discuss certain matters arising out of the refusal of 
some of the demands. This question was again and again raised 
in the course of the proceedings, and culminated in the refusal of the 
Swarajists and the Nationalists to take part in the discussion, the 
European and pnrGovernmect Moslem members shouting at the top of 
their voice. 

On the resumption of the debate on Agricultural grant, Mr. S. C. 
Mitter moved that a demand of 9 lakhs under that head be refused. 
Mr. (now Sir) P. C. Mitter, referred to an announcement made in the 
papers as regards the proposed dismissal of a luge number of Govern* 
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meiit servant* iu consequence of the refusal of aome demands, and 
questioned the constitutional character of the proposal. In his opinion 
the constitution made ample safeguards against a contingency like that,, 
and he said that His Excellency had power to take over those departments 
and bring in a supplementary budget. Here the President interrupted 
him but Mr. Mitter continued and said that if the Govt* dismissed men 
like that, he would vote against them. Mr. Fasl-ul Huq< pointed out 
that it was an unauthorised statement in the newspapers and not 
a Government communique, and he said that the whole question was 
being considered by His Exoellency, but he oould not disdose what oourso 
of action the Governor would take. When the motion was put to vote 
Mr. Mitter and Mr. Khaitan who had all along been voting on the 
side of the Government voted with the Swarajists. 

Swanyist Protest 

The division on this motion resulted in a Government victory by 
three votes. Mr. Das examined the voting list and found some members 
of his party had voted with the Government and in the subsequent 
debate he announced iu the House that the voting had been influenced 
by the previous night's conference at Government House. 

Industries Grant. 

The Hon. Mr. Gujnavi then moved for the Industries grant Mr. 
Nurul Huq moved for a refusal, and then followed a long pissage at 
arms with the President and the Swarajists as given below. Mr. Suhrawardy. 
Dr. Promotho Banneiji, Mr. A. G. Banneiji, and a number of 
other Swarajists and Nationalist members, on a point of order, interpel* 
laled the President as to whether they could refer to the motion 
taken by his Excellency while “the spirit of constitutionalism was 
under discussion." Interrupting Mr. Nurul Huq the President said. — 

Yon are now reflecting on the conduct of His Excellency. You are not entitled 
to do that. 

M. Huq : — If Hi* Excellency did not take part in party politics, I do not under- 
stand wLy Hit Excellency should ask a certain section of the House and discus 
with them about the constitutional practice. I could have understood if instead of 
asking certain members— if the leader of my party was asked to go and have 
discussion with him and, on the other side, the leader or leaders of the other party 
were asked to go and have discussion with ‘His Excellency— -I oould then have 
understood that His Excellency acted most contitutionally. 

The President That is reflection, you must withdraw. We must treat Hit 
Excellency with respect in the Council. 

Rai H. N. Choudbury Are we precluded ' from making such remark that such 
and such actions of His Excellency axe unconstitutional ? 

The President The rule is definite. Members while speaking must not reflect 
upon the conduct of His Excellency the GovemoNGeneral and Governors or a -Court 
of Justice. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta ; — 'Even if His Excellency acts against the constitution t 

The Fresident : — That is not a matter for the Council, 

Mr. C. B. Das Is there no distinction between the personal conduct and the 
constitutional conduct of the Governor f— Is this House precluded from disensrime 
question! as to whether oertain steps taken by His Excellency are or am not within 

the limit of constitution? 

President .-—This is a po'nt of very great dlfficn 
toothing in the rules which limits the question of conduct and 
• general in its terms that it excludes any conduct of His Excellency. 


Itv indeed. But I flnfl 
I am afraid the rule 
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Boisterous Shout*. 


U te t 


M*. C. R. Dm i -We must 
tttftUSSLlSSgOingOn 


obey your rating bat* it swmv amt?r ih*se circun- 
tbe who!* point of view that we detire to present 


but the voting of to-day has been influenced by last evening's conference 
(Ixm dnnd insistent eriesof “No” from the European and Indian supporters *»r 

Wf CL L Das >1 tboumnd Mines Yes. 

Sanf ivaa. again prolonged efies of “No No" and shouting from tne other side 
a Ad there was mnoh ooimnotlon in the Home. At this stage Mr. Ben Gupta p:o- 
nnhinl : “ We oan . shoot the loudest of all 11 ami the shonting continued. 

Baba A^hll Chunder Dutt What is the meaning pif this shouting. Mr. Das i* 
k elm sadsn of tbs House, Can they shoot f 

i flmunjist member Are they Jackals ? 

Mr. 0. B. Dus This shouting indicates to my mind most c!early that the voting 
of to-day has hero influenced by last night's conference. 

Again taere was confusing shouts of “ no, no" from the opposite benches. 


With Mr. G. R Dae all the members ol the Nationalist party than left 
tha CTemhey .in a body while the European members kept on shouting 
at theis loudest, the President unable to oontrol them. 

When coder was restored the President put the resolution refusing 
the demand to vote and it was negatived by the oombined strength of the 
Government officials, Europeans and a few elected and nominated mem- 
bers* Tbe solitary voice of Mr. S. C. Bose (Burdwan), the only 
Nationalist member present, cried out "Aye”. 


The Rescued Demands. 

The following demands for grant were then put without any speech 
and were hurriedly carried unopposed. 

, A demand of Rs. 4,05,000 under the head “Miscellaneous Department" moved 
bg the Hoi}. Mr. J. Donald. 

A, demand of Ba.. 83,84,000 under the head “Civil Wonts” moved by the Hon. 
Mr. GfcuinavL 

A demand of Rs. 60,000 under tbe head “/amine Relief ami. Insurance" moved 
by the bom. Mr. J. Donald. 

A demand of Rs, 48,68,000 under the head “Superannuation Allowance and 
Pensions," moved by the Hon. Mr. J. Donald. 

A de m a n d of Be. 80,98,000 under the head “Stationary and Printing" moved by tli« 
Hon. Mr/ J. Donald. 

A d em a nd of Rs. 8,69,000 under the head ‘‘Miscellaneous,” moved by the Hon. Mr. 
J. Donald. 

A demand of Rs. 19,000 under the head “Miscellaneous Adjustments” moved by Hon. 
Jtr. J. Donald. 

A demand of Rs. 80,000 under the head “Construotion of Irrigation, Navigation and 
Drainage Works," moved by the Hon. Maharaja of Burdwan. 

A demand of Ba. 8,78,000 under the bead “Expenditure in England” moved by the 
Hon. Mr. Donald. 

A demand of Rs. 9,69,000 under the head “Loans and Advances" ' moved by the 
Hon. Mr. J. Donald. 


After all the demand, bed been granted, the President raid 
"Tha Houae stand* prorogued until' auoh date as will he notified 

hereafter.'’ 

The Conned stood thlufcorogued. 
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Gave r nor *• Certification. 

H. E. tW C wotm •< Bufri fmalijr cnliU ih. tajadad budaat 
grants by a cswmmhw i wid mi Apiit I4tk. It says 


In the session which fas just tlwf Li-gis'arivc Council retted all ih-» 

budget demands for M Reserved “ *ubjccis, with the exception of the demand for tie* 
pliice Impart m in and muuc miscellaneous i ferns «u the last day of the >»t»:on. Tie? 
ifjtcinl it-.-ms fall into tbiee categories : — 

The t»r-t category includes the cases where a «h*BMUuI was rejected in toto not uti r* 
merits 01 out of any recant for economy or for lit* policy of the Department concerned, 
hut in pursuit 01 a general po.icy of rejecting as much of the Budget as |tossibic as 
a protect against the present form of coustiiutiou aud the refusal of the Secretary of 
State to protein: an car.y amendment of it. In this category must her paced tint 
rejected demand* for Uml Revenue, Stamps, Forests, Sclicdu.cd Taxes, Irrigation, Ad- 
luim drat ion of Justice, Jails, and Ports and i'i.'otage. 

No one who voted for the reject ion of tliesc items can have contemplated dis- 
I leasing with the departments involvcil awl, as the merits of particular items in the 
grants were not discussed, His Excellency 1 he Governor lias no alternative but to restore 
the full amounts in each case. One exception only has been made to the certification 
of the amounts included in this category. Under the heading of «• Navigation Embank- 
went and Drainage Works” fi 11 anc. 1 l from 011 1 inary revenues, was an item of Its. 5,00,000 
which represented the contribution that the Government had agreed to make to the 
Corporation of Calcutta towards tic cost of the Bidyadhari spill reservoir. This 
contribution was promised on condition that the amouut was voted by the Jjegislativ* 
Council. The condition not liaviug been fulfilled the Government is unable to make tit is 
contribution. 

Police Items Restored. 

The second category contains particuar items of a depart mental demand which were 
also rejected a* part of a general policy of obstruction. In this category must be placet! 
thicc items in the police budget. Two of finite were refused and tlic third cut <lown by 
more than a had in accordance with the genera! policy of opposing the whole budget or 
iu the alternative of crippling the de|iartment by the refusal of essentia! supplies. They 
were (]) A i»um of 11s. 1 lakh out of a total of Its 1,117,500 for Superintendents, 
(2) a sum of Rs. 1 ,55,200 lor the pay of Superintendents ; (5) a sum of Its. 10,800 for 
the pay of Assistant Superintendent* 

These three items have been restored as, in the opinion of His Excellency, they 
are all necessary to maintuin the strength and efficiency of the police force at th*? 
minimum standard necessary for the safety of the province. 

Third Category. 

The third category contains a few items which were rejected on grounds cither of 
economy, retrenchment or policy. They were (i) A sum of Rs. lM*,000 in th«*ii>cpart- 
ment of Education (reserved j for certain European primary schools. Tltbpositiou created 
by this cat is being examined by the. Director of Public Instruction awl, pending the 
receipt of this it port, His Excellency cannot say whether or not it will be necessary for 
him to restore this sum. The matter is complicated and involves some correspondence 
with the Accountant-General* 

Government House. 

(8) A sum of Rs, 80,000 under the head of “General Administration” in respxt 
of the renewal of furniture and carpets in Government House. This item in the budget 
appears to have been misunderstood by the Legislative Council. A fixed percentage of 
seven half cm the block value of furniture in Government house is allotted annual y 

under orders of the Secretary of State for the upkeep of the ' furniture. Out of this- 

•even half per cent., two. half per cent, is spent annually on repairs and renewal*, 

The remaining 5 per cent, is accumulated during the; term of office of a Governor 

and is placed at the disposal of his successor in the form of a lump grant to be 

r t by him on renewals at any time during his term of oftoe. This item or 
80,000 represents the portion of this grant which it is proposed to spend this 
W As there is no advantage but considerable inconvenience m postponing tiiia 
expenditure to next year the amount has been restored. 

Mosquito Nets 

(*) A ram of K.. 1,00,000 for the provMon of cot* ami mowiuito-neW for Uht 
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Bengal police. This item was inserted in the budget as a further instalment of a 
policy inaugurated in liM4 which was interrupted by the war, but reaffirmed last 
year, of gradual. y pioviding healthy shaping accommodat iott for constable* iu mofussil 
t hauas and protection against malaria epidemics. lion cots arc in the long run 
ch«aper and far more sanitary than wooden bunk* or bamboo cot*. These improvement* 
aiv required for tire health and not, as was asserted in tie debote, for the comfort 
«»f the police force. Nevertheless m view* of the strong prejudice which this dcnuui| 
has created His Excellency docs not intend to certify the amount. 1 * 

(4) A sum of Bs. 2 4, 1 00 for Deputy 6uperintCLdent* in the Bengal i'oliee. This 
item will not be restored. 

(5) A sum of Bs. 41,335 out of a total of 1«*. 1,65,3(0 tor the pay of Inspectors 
in the Calcutta Police. The reduction was based on certain recommendation* of the 
lletnnchment Commit tec which, had Wn fully examined by Government atkl found 
to liavc arisen out of a misumicrstaiulii.g of the fact*. This sum ha* been restored. 

Kuropcau Constable* 

(6) A sum of B*. 26,940 being half tin* provision of Bs. 53,860 for the |*y of 
Kuro|iean constables in the District Executive Force ; a sum of IN. 3,37,000 out of 
the piovision of Rs. 69,84,516 under the head District Executive Force; a sum of 
\\ *. 57,000 out of a total provision of B*. 1,37, COO for the District Intelligence Staff. 
These i eduction* would scricusly impair the i fficitncy of the police force and the 
amount* have therefore keen restored. 

(7) A sum of B*w 50,000 out of the piovision of Bs. 1,45,0(0 for the Police 
Training Scl.oo*. The reduction here was based on the Bit rcnchment Commit tec's report. 
A sum of over Bs. 1,60,000 ha* a* ready been ret i inched from the expense* of police 
training in the piuvince and this further reduction pioposed was based largc’y on a 
miscalculation on the part of the lUticncluornt Committee and cannot be given effect 
to without seriously affecting the usefulness of the >ardah Training School. The 
amount has therefore been restored. 

School Inspectors 

In the Budgets of the 41 Transferred ** Department* all the demands were voted 
with the exception of two items in the Education and 3Iedical Budgets. In the tint 
ca*e the demand of Bs. 7,40,900 under the head 31 K— Education— General, Inspectors* 
salaries, was reduced by Bs. 6,35,40o. This demand comprised the pay of flic following 
i ffieer* 11 inspector* and insider resses, 17 asssfant inspectors and ipspectressca, 350 
district and Mib-insptctois mid 37 other inspecting office! s, and only Bs, 1,1 1,300 has now 
l*en provided l»y the Council for the payment of officer* of the Inflection Department. 

In the m coiul case the whole of the ilnnaiul of B*. 5,86,(00 under the head 89A 
Medical Establish^ t-nt was reduced by a majority of one. 

The effect of this vote wa» to refuse |«ymi*iit of all the im-mbr* of the Govern- 
nieiit Medical Establishment whose salaries are vot able, namely 13 civil surgeons, 6 civil 
assistant surgicus stationed in District Headquarters, 3 sub-assistant surgeon* stationed 
ut district headquarters, 24 civil assistant surgeons stationed at sub-divisional head* 
quarters, 60 sub-assistant surgeon* stationed at tub-divisional headquarters, 25 civil 
assistant surgeons foiming leave reserve, 68 tub-assistant suigeon* forming leave reserve, 
cue compounder and one dresser, ministerial and menial staff, one personal assistant 
to the Surgi on -Genera 1 , 23 clerks in ttie Surgeon-General’* office, 15 menials attached 
to the Surgeon-General and his office, 59 clerks iu civil surgeon’s offices and 53 menials 
attached to civil surgeons ami their office. 

The first of these two reductions was probably dictateil by a desire for cooncmv 
and was no doubt based on a lecommmdatkm of the Retrenchment Committee. It 
may therefore be placeil in the thin! category mentioned in connection with the 
rejection of demands for reserved subjects. The second reduction however appears to 
have been dictateil rather by a general policy of rejecting the Budget amt belongs 
therefore to the second of the categories above mentioned. 

D. P. I. to Report 

In (Sealing with tlic rejection of demands for transferred subjects, the Governor, 
*' be explained to the Council of March 18, has no power to restore items that have been 
rejected even though he may disapprove of toe actioo of the Council in rejecting them. 
In connection with transferred subjects the only power the Governor has to authorise 
expenditure is the genera! one conferred by proviso <R> of Section 72D (2) of the 
Government of India Act, and this |iower can only be exercised in ease* of emer- 
* nev. Tiie reject ; on of the torn 1 demand for a* Transferred Department wou!«l 
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c naff m emergency in which some expenditure woull have to b; au*hori*j,l f 0; 
carfytof on the department, bat the refusal of tuo Legie'ative Comic!' to vo c th* 
MUarSes of certain officers whoa they regarded as redundant and whose services tb*y 
desire to dispense with does not create an emergency and His Excellency has u » 
power to deprive the Council of responsibility pacr.l upon it by Parliament. 

Action is therefore biing takrn to cirry out t!i-s decision *i the Council. T.n 
Director of* Public Instruction has bseu directed to rc-exarain* t tie rec >:n nendations 
of the Hetrenchment Committee regarding the lnspcctowe and t«> eif e: *u;h reduc- 
tions as will bring th; total cost ot thi» department within the limit impwd by 1 -ie 
Legislative Council. In the mantim^ notice of «lischargc expiring on Ju’y 31 
IMi, will be issued before the eud of the current mout'i to all the officers cmcsrncl 
in accordance with the usual practice in the case of reduction of estab!i-hm»ii*. 
When on receipt of the report cf the Director, Public Instruction, th»* ncoustiiuthm of 
the Inspectorate has been determined, the no.ic;s giv-m to th* officers whom it s 
d-cidd to retain will be cancelled. 

As no provision was made by the Legislative Council for giving the notice r » 
which officers are entitled under articles 436 and Hoi (Kj of the C.vil Service 
Regulations, a supplementary demand will bs submittal to the legislative rouucil at 
its next session for the payment of salaries to thes; officers up to the expiry ot 
the period of notice. 

Medical Cadre. 

With regard to the reduction m the Medical Budget, action is being- taken 0:1 
similar lines but the posirion is more complicated as iu order to give effect to this 
vote it will be necessary to reduce the total cadre of civil surgeon*, assistant 
surgeons and sub-assistant surgeons by the number for which provision was mad; 
iu the rejected demand, and it is impossible at once to say which individuals should 
be selected in making such a reduction. The members of this cadre are employed 
in connexion with reserved subjects such as Jails, Administration of Justice aril 
Police. The work of the Indian Medical Service officers whose salaries are non* 
votable woud also be affected. In some respects therefore this vote of the Council 
may be found to have created an emergency in which His Excellency may bs 
obliged to exercise the power conferred by proviso (B) of section 72 D (2) in respect 
of the salaries of certain officers. 

The whole position is fcing carefully examined in consu nation with the Suigeou- 
General and, in order to give effect as far as may prove to be necessary to th.* 
decision of the Council, not’.c; of discharge will hi given as iu the case of ties 
Education Inspectorate to the officers who*; salaries are covered by the vote. 

General Administration. 

The rejection by the Council of the demand under the head of “ General 
Administration*' has to be dealt with separately, because though the demand was 
made by the Hon. Member in Charge of a Reserved ilc|>artm ;nt, it a so included 
the cost of the secretariat of the Transferred department. In so far as the vote of 
the Council affected the Reserved subjects, it belongs to the first categoiy above 
mentioned and the amount will bs restored by His Excellency. 

In the case of the secretariat of transferred departments an emergency has h xn 
created necessitating recourse to the power conferred by proviso (B> Section 72 D (2). 

Section 46 A (I) (D) of the Government of India Act anil the Rules made there- 
under provide for the transfer of certain subjects to the administration of the Gover- 
nor acting with Ministers, The Administration of such transferred subjects neces- 
sitates the appointment and payment of a civil secretariate. By the votes of the 
Legislative Council on Match 21, 1224, the provision for the payment of this Sccrc- 
tariat was rejected, although by other votes provision was made for the continuance 
of the departments which it administers. Unless funds are provided for the conti- 
nuance iff this secretariat it would be impossible in any way to carry on the adminis- 
tration of the transferred subject*. 

M His Excellency has therefore authorised as a case of emergency the expenditure of 
»s. 2,70,000 which is in his opinion necessary for the carrying on of the civil secretariat 
to those departments which adninister transferred subjects. 

Ministers' Salaries 

On March 24 the Legislative Council also rejected by one vote the demaud 
for the payment of salaries to Ministers and the situation thus created remains to b* 
d<*!t with. The Hon. Ministers do not rcganl this vote as equivalent to a vote of 
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censure on ihrmHpIve* necessitating their resignation, anil Hi# Exce l lenc y the Governor 
i« of opinion tint they are Justified in not «o regarding the Matter seeing that the 
t imatul was for the pay <4 tbiee Ministers, anil, though only- two Mhaktexi were 
in (UK- at the time, the rejection of the whole demand leaver no provision in the 
l’udget for the pay incut of any Ministers, and, if it were to be regarded as a rote 
of (future ou particular individual, tin* censure would equally apply to a third 
Minister wt.o had me yet Urn appointed, and further that on Febtuaiy SO a motion 
which was equivalent to a vote of- wiiMire ou the existing Ministers was moved in t^e 
Mime louucil ami lost. 

His Exwleiivy has awpnvl the view of the Ministers tliat the decision of the 
founri! on March 21 did nrw**ari y re|»reseut the considered opinion of the 
4‘ouneii c.thrr as regards the eaist:i jr M:ui*teis or as regard the appointment of 
in islets m geurtai. His Excdu ncy lias given the most careful attebt^m to the 
neisiiiutioijil | o>:t;on created by this »•*!** of the Lfgisativc Council and has taken 
legal ad\;oe a* to his powti of d»a mg with it. He has been advised that, in a* 
suuch as vise U^vsdtnrot *4 India An require* the Traruferred thbpcti to be administered 
by Mini si ms ant uwovalss that Ministers ruay Iw |wid a salary, he w«n.d be justiliai 
in retaining fbr of his existing Ministers or appointing other* to administer 
the Transferred >ubj»ct* ami in authorising the payment to them of any salary up 
to the statutory i.mit since, in the wonts of the Act, a smaller a ny has ant bent 
provided by the vote of the Ltgis'ative Council of the Province. 

At the same time the 31 misters expressed their wi. Ungues* if urcnaty to «m r 
in an honorary capacity. 

His Kxce.itncy is of opinion tliat, wliethcr legal or not, it wonhl be aga nsi 
the spirit of i lie constitution except a* a purely temporary exptdJenr, either for 
Ministers to serve in an honorary ca|*city, or for him to authorise tie payment to 
them «*f salaries which have been tetiucd ty the vote of the Lcg:s alive iVnmci!. It 
wcqua'iy contYity to the spirit of the constitution for the f *gis.'at ire < Vuucil to refuse the 
whole of the m arie* with the object of preventing the appointment of Min sters which 
is clear y contemplated by the c» institution. 

His Excellency ha* therefore decided that the proper constitutional course would 
be to rffubmi’ the matter for the consideration of the Lsgisative Council at its 
next cession and this course was recommended by the Hon. Ministers themselves. 
Hi* Excellency has d>cusscd the matter fully with his Ministers in the light of 
legal opinion** la* ha* received and ha* pressed them to 'remain in office for the 
|*t*r:it. In order t«* maintain the constitution tlay have Cimsiuted fo continue in 
the dinrhargr of their ilutic* until at its next session the Legislative Council shall 
have had a further opport unity of voting their salaries. His Exoeilency will accordingly 
aiiangr that a »upp.em«niary demand for the payment of the sauries of Minister* 
for the current ymr dia'I he placed before the legislative Council at its next 
tession. 

A. If.— Jt rc mail . 8 to be i.oted in this connection that* the ‘ Ministers 
Salaries’ was sought to le de mai ded in the July session oi the Council. 
How that eidcd in a fiasco lesulting in inr.ovatiora in the constitutioii. 
aid how the Goven.ment was baulked by the Calcutta High Court, 
aie mattes s which are reserved* for the next i»sue of this Quarterly. 
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S Jan 11 
2 Ian 24 

5 Jan 24 
15 Fob 24 


2l» Fch 24 

I Mar 24 
5 , Mai 24 

I* Mat 24 

10 Mar 24 

11 Mar 24 

13 Mai 24 
15 Mai 24 

17 Mar >4 

18 Mar 24 

20 Mar 24 
24 Mai 24 


Council Opened by H. K. the Govemoi. 

Supplementary Demand* under Excite refused— Demand under Stamp* 
Forest, Registration k General Administration granted. 

Demands umler Administration of Justice and Jails ami Convicts sanctioned. 

Govt. Desolation to amend the Punjab Courts Act rejected.— Cl), ui 
(‘hand's motion for election of members on Advisory Committee 
carried— Supplementary grants voted. 

S. .forth SingUV adjournment motion on the shoot in-.' affairs at .iaito 
ruled out cf order, 

BUDGET PRESENTED. 

Mr. Muhd. H ossa in’s, resolution on Agricultural indebtedness passed,-. 
Ch. Afxal Hu«|’s resolution on Arms Act modification passed— Mr. 
piodhmj's resolution on Removal of Liquor Shops lost. 

official Hills referred to Select Committee. 

Several motions for reduction under Laud Revenue discussed & passed. 

Demand under General Administration (Reserved) granted on Govt, accept- 
ing 25 |K.*r cent, reduction.— Mr, .lodh Singh’s mot ion for reduction of 
two-fifths in the Staff of Commissioners |**sed. 

Demand under General Administration (Transferred) and Justice grant id. 

Delate on Akali I'rosecut ion— Demand under Jails granted after mine- 
t ion— Demand under Police granted. 

IVmands uiulei Scientific Departments and Education (Kuropnui- 
Rcicrved) passed. 

Demand under Education (Transferred) passed after ail the motion toi 
reduction were withdrawn or lost. 

Demands under Medical and other Heads granted. 

Mr. Irving’s motion for a loan of K*. 50 lakhs In the Hahawaipui 
Durbar and Sardnr Ma jit Ilia’s motion for a giant of Rs ; SO.oOu 
to the Governor in Council passed.— ( OUNCTl. PROROGUED. ' 




Punjab Legislative Council. 

JANUARY SESSION 192 4 

The flnt meeting of the Punjab LegiaUtive Council this year was held 
on Wednesday, the Sod January at II a. m„ the- Hon. Mr. H. A. 
CARSON pr eriding. A huge number of members attended, and the nsi- 
tors’ gallery was full. The Swarajist members were seated together and 
had a block tc themselves. Their Gandhi caps and white khadder dress 
attracted a good deal of attention. The elected members were divided 


into the following groups:— 
Swarajists 

••• 

eaa 

eat 

9 

Hindu Swaraksha Sahha 

eaa 

eat 

6 

„ Agriculturists 

•at 

•aa 

a • • 

6 

Muslim „ 


eaa 


24 

Kbilafatists 

aat 

eaa 

aat 

8 

Muslim Leaguers 

eat 

• at 

at# 

T 

Independents 

•at 

aaa 

at# 

6 

S, G, P. C. men 

•at 

eaa 

aat 

11 



Total 

eat 

71 


The proceedings began with the taking of the oath of allegiance 
by the members, after which His Excellency the Governor addressed 
the Council. Some 26 Hindu and Sikh elected members at once walked 
cut * of the Council Chamber and remained outside so long as the 

Governor was there. This was done as a protest against the constitution 
of the Ministry. 

Supplementary Grants. 

After the Governors address the Council met at 2 p. m. to discuss 
the supplementary demands for grants. 

The Hon. CHAUDHRI LAL CHAND, Minister for Agriculture, 
moved for a supplementary grant in respect of Excise. The demand 

elicited a good .deal of discussion. Prof. RUCHI RAM SAHNI 

objected that the members had not been given sufficient time to 
consider the demands. He also referred to the deficit of 4 crores that 
had accrued during recent years, and deprecated the grant of more 
money to excise officials by way of travelling allowance. He further 
urged that a compromise .bad been arrived at between the Government 
and the Council at the time of the last budget debate but the Gov* 
eminent wanted to disregard that promise and row proposed to restore 
the sum that it ha d consented to forego. Raja Narindra Nath and 
Dr. Gokal Chand Narang and others spoke in the same strain. 
When the demand was put to vote after a long discussion, it was 
defeated by 88 votes to 84. The demand was thus refused in toto. 

Four other demands for supplementary grants in respect of stamps, 
registration and general administration were voted by the Council 
wane another demand by the Finance Member in respect of adminis- 
tration of justice regarding fee for the special law officer for the 
prosecution of the case instituted against the Shiromani Gurudwara 
Prabbandak Committee was strongly opposed by the Sikh and some 
88 
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to punitive police wat objected to by Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahni in a 
speech which was several times interrupted by the President and the 
Finanoe Member. Mr. Sahni said he had personally held enquiries aud 
found that the excesses of the punitive police were partly responsible 
for the Babbar Akali movement. The tax was levied on members of 
the Congress, the Akalis, and in some cases even on minors. The motion 
however was carried by 39 votes to 29. 

On FEBRUARY 26th Sardar Jodh Singh made his adjournment motion 
regarding the affairs at .laito resulting in the shooting of the Akalis on 
the 2ls f February, but the President ruled it out of order and made a 
long statement in support of hie ruling. The main plea was 
the same as that taken up by the Home Member in the Assembly 
(see p. 161), namely, that the discussion would lead members to 
casting reflections on the administration of a Native State which no 
Indian legislature could do. Some 30 members, Swarajists, 8. G. P. C. 
members and Khilafatists, rose in a body to protest. But the subject 
bad to be dioppcd there. Pt. Nanak Chand’s resolution to withdraw 
an Educational Circular waB lost by 29 to 36 votes. 

On FEBRUARY 28th £b. Faiz Muhammad moved that the new 
University regulation introducing Education as a professional and theo- 
retical subject in B.A. course be rot approved. It was carried. 

The Council then rejected a resolution of Lala Mohan Lai which 
recommended the Govt, of India not to allot any further Indian Forest 
Service officers to the Punjab for a period of at least 10 years. 

On FEBRUARY 29th Dr. Gokul Chand Xaurang moved that no 
money sanctioned by the Council be spent on any article not produced or 
manufactured in India. A lively debated followed. Government was 
willing to accept it subject to the proviso that the “ quality was good 
and the price reasonable a qualification meant* merely to circumvent 
the resolution which was consequently withdrawn by the mover 
in disgust. 

On MARCH lat Sir John Maynard, v.h© Finance Member, presented 
the BUDGET for 1924-25 and asked the House to take note that the 
figures were baaed upon the* assumption that it would not reject three 
taxation bills, which he had to ask it to refer to a select committee next 
week. Ihe budget showed a total icvenue receipts of I»s. 1,031 lakhs 
ai.d Rs. 1,075 lakhs of revenue expenditure. Theic was a deficit of 
Re. 44 lakhs of which Re. 26 lakhs was accounted for by a sinking 
find. Ihe Fii ar.ce Men her pointed cut that the Government of India, 
their banker, btd expressed willii gross to fiiar.ce the very moderate 
deficit during 1924-25. In the year succeeding their equilibrium must be 
attained, if rot by ore met bed then by aiolhcr, for the piovirce will 
be left to ircct its liabilities without the help of the Government of 
Iidia. Compared with the budget of IS* 2 3-2 4 the present budget- however 
was distinctly a more favouiable statement of the financial position of 
the province. Wheieas last year there was a deficit of revenue account of 
Rs. - 62,84, CCO the deficit was row* icduccd to Rs. 44 lakhs, which was 
the result of the increase of Rs. 27,66, OCO in revenue aid of only 
®». 8, 49, COO in expenditure. Ihe new taxation bills were the same as 
those rejected by the Council in tho previous year. 
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Oil 3K1> MAKCH the Council met to consider th«? Money Bills. 

The first of the.se proved change in the Coiut Fees Art so that 
for purposes of Court fees laud in dispute in civil cases will lie valued at 

twenty times the land revenue payable thereon iustcad of ten times as 

was the practice heretofore* This was referred to a Select Committee. 

On 5TII MAKCII the Council took up non-official business. After 

interpellations, which mostly related to communal matters, discussion on 
S. Mohammad Hussain's resolution regarding Agricultural indebtedness was 
•continued. The resolution was moved on 3Vth Feb. and ran as follows 
: Tiiis Coum'iI rrci»tu!uruil> to iln* howinm-w that a c* •mini! ice of three «« 

appoiut-d !•> tmir tin* village?* iir tlu* Sou' h-\\Y?»terii Punjab t*» ••xamuic the claim- 

of money-leu. l.*i> again** cu.iivatoi* wbni tin* panic* agree t»* r li;s cuurse and 
arrive at Minis whieii they aiv a^maliy a l*..* to pay within a r-a-oiiable time, mi oh 

committee t«» consist of (a) a .lu«igc with iu**t.\niey powers, (bj •* ivpi-scntatiy .f 

cultivators, ati«l (c) a representative of tankers. 

The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 35 votes to 22. 

Chaudhri AFZAL Hl\> next moved the following resolution : 

This Council reeumwnd** t* * tlu* iioverum-nt to rc-onim-tid to the (bn-mm-iit 
of India that they may talo* early stops to rxcinp* ilir S\Vi*i;h fi<*m the op-rot m 
u the Punjab *4 the AKMS At T with ivgaid to ap tie* r—- 1 :*•: eoiitnined theft in. 

The resolution va* after discussion put to the House and declared carried. 
Government members remaining neutral. 

Mir MAIJBCL MAHMCI> moved the following resolution: — 

This founcil iv.*.»umi<ud- to the i*o\ eminent the appointment of a oomiucT-v 
with non-ofUt’ia: majority t.» advise what Mops tlu* liovcrunt-ur may icasounby tak- 
to impiovc the present erouomie atul social condition* <>f the a-r;«*u.tur;sts of this pnnimv. 


The resolution was, however, by leave of t lie Council withdrawn. 
Chaudhuri IH’LI CHANG next moved the following resolution: — 
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The present rules, he said, made no distinction l»etween Agrculiturists 
and non- Agriculturists. The speaker wanted to provide an incentive for 
increasing the number of pupils from agricultural classes. The resolution 
was* however, by leave withdrawn, after Sir George Anderson, the 
Girector of Public Instruction, had pointed out that the figures relating 
to : the number of agriculturist and non agriculturist students were nut 
available, and that in the absence of those figures he could not say exactly 
how much additional expenditure the proposal would entail. 

• Lala BODH KAJ then moved the following resolution : — 

This Council recommends t- :1 m* Uowmmem to eliminate s-un.es of danger <> 
t|ie moral tour of society by ii*» um vau Uvi-nd the Muir>:pai boundar P 
PlQl’l H SHOPS already .ocand :n the various [owns; (b) rencvilig to the h- ad- 
.planers of the Talisil audio locate in lu-ar i Ik* tub si! c-tup-uml a'l ii-timr -• c- 
afflrady located m the vanou** villages. 

The resolution was lost by 35 cotes to 15. 
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On 6TH MARCH a special meeting was held to dispose of 
(government business. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Maynard introduced the Punjab Stamp 
(Amendment) Bill. The operative rlan.se of the Bill runs as follows . 

“ In Sclioln> 1-A to t h<? Iiuhnn Siam). (I'uujiib An.m.lnwiit) An IUJJ, jit artii*’* 
*23, before the word 4 Kxuiiipr;.mV the lu'.Wiii-j pi-oviMi U* insert <*<1, iumuc'v : — 

Provided that a convryanv «»f iinnr.v:ii,v j.mj» rty sjt.uatiii within ;; Municipality 
or Caatonment shall ho chargeable with ;i 'lamp duty at .hudde tin* ran- lirivinbetMr" 
provided. 11 

He also moved to refer the hill to a Select Committee. lie 
observed that Govt, expected an inrreaso of 5 lakhs in the revenue 
by the proposed bill without any extra expenditure whatever. The 
motion was put to the House and carried. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Maynard next introduced the Punjab Motor 
Vehioles Taxation Bill, and that it he rctern-d to a Select Committed 
which was done. 

Mr. MILES next moved the following icsolul ion which was carried : — 

“That this Council recommends u, (iosrriiiivut :«• i-si-m: during the year 1924-25 a 
loan of 11s. 1,50,00,000 for the purpose <>t providing funds for tin- roust ruction of Irri- 
gation Works— Capital Expenditure— and oth.-r product ivr projects approval by the 
Council/ 1 

The Council then resumed discussion of tin* motion moved on 
Monday, 25th February, 1924 : — 

Tliat, a supplemental y sum be grant rt I t 4 > tin* thiwrimr in rouncil to defray tli* 
charges that will come in course of payment for the year ending the 31st of May 
1924 in respect of Administration of Justice. 

Sardar Jodh Singh referred to the Akali Leaders’ case, and said 
that large sums of money were licinir wasted on it. After Sir John 
Maynanl, Sayid Mohd. Hussain and Sir Copal J>as had spoken, tin 
motion was put to the House and earned by 29 votes to 15. The 
Council then sidjourned until 2 p. m., for the ordinary meeting. 

Budget Discussion. 

The Council reassembled at 2 p. m. for the general discussion of the 
Budget for 1924-25. 

S. Mohd. Hussain opposed the levy of additional taxes. All the 
new taxes proposed were opposed to all the canons of civilised taxation. 
He urged for retrenchment. Mr. Magbul Mahmud also urged retrench* 
ment and suggested various means to improve the finance of thi 
province. Mr. Shah Newaz complained of various beneficent schemes, 
such as education, being neglected and starved, arid wanted a moro 

thoroughgoing retrenchment. Sirdar Jodh Singh along with the previous 
speakers criticised the Government for not having taken a strong 

attitude in the matter of the Provincial contribution. He next attacked 
the repressive policy of the Government on the Sikhs which was 

costing a lot. A further strong criticism of Government was delivered 
by Prof. Ruchiram. The Government mcmliors then replied. 

On 7TH MARCH the Council mot to consider the Government's 

demands for grants. 

The Hou’ble Mr. MAJITHIA moved that a sum not exceeding 
™ 44,07,000 be granted under head : Land Revenue. There were more 
than 90 motions for reduction of this demand of which about a third 
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were disposed oi on this day, and the rest camo up for consider- 
anon on the 10th when the Council re-assembled. As a resfilt of the 
day's discussion cuts to the extent of more than 2 lakhs were made, 
the largest item being Its. L, <0.240 which related to the settlements of 
8 districts. The halai.ee was mostly made of reductions in tiavelliug 
allowances. 

Sardar .TODII S1XGII moved that the grant bo reduced by Rs. 13,000 
with respect to the item of b’s. 32,030— Temporary Establishment 
After some discussion the motion was carried by 34 votes to 29. 

Sardar JOPIi SiNGII then moved that the grant be reduced by 
R*. 2,159 with respect to the items of Rs. .8.636— Travelling Allowance 
(5 A.— Land Revenue.) lie said that the proposal was to make a cut 
of 25 V. in all items of travelling, and suggested that the whole question 
be discussed and decided onco for all. On Sarclar Sunder S. Majithia 
agreeing to it. discussion then proceeded on the question of travelling 
allowance as a whole, which amounted under all heads together to about 
44 lakhs. I h. Saha! r.ddin said that his experience was that T. A. 
in the Punjab was much higher than in tho case of officials of the 
Govt, of India, sometimes double the latter. After a long debate the 
motion was carried without a dhision. 

Several other minor motions for reduction were then carried. 

Land Settlements 

Chaudhri AFZAL IIt\> moved that the grant be reduced by Its. 
1,70 240 with ‘respect to the item of R*. 1,78,100- Survey and Settle- 
ment-Other I lead -quarters Fstublishmcnt. He said that Zamindars were 
all opposed to fresh settlements and they wanted land to be pcimancntly 
settled as in Bengal. After a long discussion the motion for reduction 
wh: carried by 41 votes to 22. 

On MARCH 10TI1 the discussion on Budget giants was continued. The 
motions for reduction of the Lind Revenue grant, which had been left over 
from the previous day. occupied a good deal of time. After that the 
grants under the heads Excise, {Stamps, Forests, Registration, Irrigation and 
Interests on Oidinaiy Pebt were voted. Barring a few- exceptions, the 
ruts made in the demand* were again in respect of travelling allowances ; 
and the delate centred iour.il the question of the reduction of cnoimous travell- 
ing allowances given freely to various officials. Practically throughout the whole 
day motion* for reduction of other items in the grants were in most 
cases either nut moved at all or withdrawn after a desultory discussion. 

Settlements Again 

s. Moiid II I’SAIX moved that the grant be reduced by Rs. 4,52,900 
with respect to the item of Rs. 4,52,900— Survey and Settlement Parties. 
After the Financial Commissioner had made a lengthy speech opposing 
this and other motions for reduction, some of which were never moved, 
tho motion was carried by 39 to 24 votes. 

General Administration 

On MARCH 1 1th* the Council next proceeded to discuss the demand 
for Rs. 84,140,00 in respect of General Administration (Reserved). 

Thoic were as many as 166 motions for reduction of this gt*n* 
on the agenda paper, of which 112 only could be disposed of before 
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the Council adjourned. Most of these demanded a reduction of 25 per 
cent in the items relating to travelling allowances. But after some 
motions of this nature had been dealt with, Prof. Rue hi Ram Sahni 
again suggested that a good deal of the time of the Council would be 
saved if Government accepted an all-round cut of 25 percent in the 
items relating to travelling allowance, contingencies, etc. 

Government after some discussion agreed to a tentative reduction 
of 25 per out in all items relating to travelling allowances, reserving to 
itself the right of asking for supplementary grants in the' event of the 
reduced * grants not being sufficient when the new rates, which would 
be fixed by a committee to be specially appointed for the purpose and 
then placed before tho standing Committoo of the Council, would come 
into force. Cortain Mussulman rural members headed by K. B. Chaudhri 
Siihabudin and Mr. Mir Maqbool Mahmud promised to support Govern- 
ment in that contingency, while Dr. Go kill Chand Naurang and Sardar 
Jodh Singh pointed out that they could hold out no such promise but 
would consider the proposals of tho Finance Committoo on thoir merits. 
After this there was no discussion on tho motions relating to 1 eduction 
in travelling allowances, and they were simply put to the Council and 
carried. 

The other contested motions for reduction were, with ono solitary 
exception, cither not moved at all or withdrawn after a perfunctory 
discussion or rejected by the Council. These included tho motions for 
reduction in hill journey and hill allowances, contingencies, temporary 
establishments, the staff of tho Secretariat, and so forth. 

Commissioners 

The one contested motion which was carried inspite of Government 
opposition related to the staff of Commissioners. 

Sardar JODH SINGH movod that the grant be reduced by Rs. 56,1.99 
with respect to tho item of Rs.2 ,33,200 -Total Commissioners. Ho said 
the Retrenchment Committee had recommended that tho number of posts of 
Commissioners tie reduced from 5 to 3 but that reform had not yet been 
carried out. He had therefore moved for reduction of two-fifths in the staff 
of Commissioners. The motion was pressed to a division and carried by 
40 votes to 22. 

Secret Press Propaganda 

Of the motions that were rejected by the Council, the following 
amendment of Sardar Jodh Singh elicited a lively debate : — 

That tho grant be reduced by Us. 2,500 with respect to the item 
of Rs. 2,500— Composition of Articles for Press/ 

Sardar Jodh Singh strongly criticised tho sec rej,.;. propaganda carried 
on by Government through articles which wore written at tho instance 
of Government on payment, but wore published anonymously or as 
representing tho views of indepondont men. The Chief Secretary said 
that twice or thrice tho amount budgeted was roipii .■■—l for secret press 
propaganda by the Government and he was not ashamed to admit that 
that was an incidence of administration. Malik Firoz Khan and Mr. Maqbcoi 
Ahmed supported him, as also a large number of othor Moslem member*, 
ihs motion of Sardar Jodh Singh was finally defeated by 24 votes to 41 # 
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On 13TH. MARCH there was a lively discussion on the budget grants, 
especially with regard to the item : special Public Prosecutors lor conduct- 
ing the Akali prosecutions. A large number of questions were asked on 
the subject to which Govt, gave cryptic replies. Discussion ou the 

grant for general administration was thou continued. After a few 
more cuts were rejected, the demand as already reduced was passed. 

Mian Fazl-i-Hussain next moved that a sum not exceeding R*. 

1.33.000 lie granted in respect of General Administration— Transferred. 

There were four motions for reduction of this demand on tin- 

agenda one of which stood in the name of R. B. L;i!;i Sewak Ram 
and demanded th.it the total pay of Ministers be reduced from Rs. 

1.20.000 to Rs. 96,000. None of the motions was, however, moved : 
and the demand was carried without any discussion or reduction. 

Administration of Justice. 

The Hon’ble Sir John Maynard moved that a sum not exceed 
ing Rs. 41,71,000 be granted in respect of Administration of Justice. 

The motions for reduction in the items relating to travelling 

allowance aggregating to Rs. 7,875 were put from the chair and carried. 

Sardav Gurbakhsh Singh moved that the grant be reduced by 
Rs. 9,000 with respect to the item of Rs. 9,000 — Assistant Legal 

Remembrancer— English Law officers. 

After the Legal Remembrancer had referred to the recent increase 
in the work of the Legal Remembrancers office, the motion was withdrawn. 

Special Public Prosecutors. 

Lata Bodh Raj next moved that the grant be reduced bv Rs. 

1,00,000 with respect to the item of Rs. 1,55,000 for special public 
prosecutors. Ho said be was opposed to the appointment- of special 

public prosecutors for special cases on principle. Instead of engaging 
ten special public prosecutors on heavy salaries the Government could 
have got the work done through the senior .public prosecutors already 

in service aid employed officiating public prosecutors at L’s. 500 a 
month in their place. There was a heated debate on this head. 

Chaudhry Ali Akbar, opposing the motion, said rtacoits spent large muds ft 
money to secure the services it' able lawyers and there was no nason why objection 
should be taken to Government doing the same t dardar T:oa S’ngh *a»d the l'*ii,anr»- 
Member had admitted in his budget speech that there was a marked riecriast* in rrim* in tin* 
province. There was, therefore, no justification for employing mcli a coefly s| pcial 
prosecuting agency in criminal trials The fees paid ro siwc’al pubi c |.u,s.cntc*i» 
were too large and unnecessary. He also complained of the favouritism in the 
choice ol spec' a 1 prosn utnrs and said local lawyers should ta engaged a-* tar an possible. 

The Hon'ole Sir Jebn Maynard admitted that crime was less last yrar than in 
the preceding one, but it. was all the same heavy and a large number of si-ichd 

cates had ari»cn, m which there was an enormous number of w menses. snd in 

some cases an enormous number of accused persons, and the bt&rings which were 
likely to go on for a long period from day lo day. The speaker illustrated h»s 
point by referring to the torged notes ca*es, and said that judging from the large 
number of false notes circulated, hundreds or thousands cf persons must have b*en 
plundered, dome money must be spent to bring the guilt home to the accused. 
He denied that the H|wcial Public Prosecutors were being unnecessarily paid large 
sums by way of salaries ; and said that one of them got only Ks 500 a month, 

whil.- •»»veral got Rs. 1 000 or less. The Government was doing all it could to 

economise. 

•^'tn Mohammad Shah Ktvit, supporting the motion, referred tn the Akali 
cue. He n*ged that the gene al impression among the publto -Atm that the Government 
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wm bent on emhfng the S. 0. P. C. nrganliatton. The inm that wee being sprat 
on the pTOfecntt^n of the Akali leaders wu exorbitant. 

Sardar Bakhtawar Singh complained that while in the Babar Aka'.i case, where the 
accused were gwlty of n* order, arson and other brotat acts if lerroriair, only 
Rr. 1,100 a month was being spent on the protesting t'ocMt), m the Akali Lf-aoets 9 
case, where the accnsed persons bad always been pu aching non-violence, several 
times that amount was being spent on tbe prosecuton. 

Pardar Jodh Singh further supporting the motion raid that the matter tad 
come up before the Honse several timer, and on ever y occasion the mention of 
dacoities and murders was made to am lead the member*. The tact, however, 
remained that the lion's share of the grant wonld be swallowed up by the Akali cases, and 
only much smaller soms were to be spent on the prosecution of da-.-mts. Toe Ooverument 
ought not to create the impression that it was more anxious to get the Akali Leaden, 
convicted than even the most dangerous riaeoits and m order* re. The Akali rate began on 
tbe 13tb October, and tbe investigation in it was still going or, no that it was not possible 
to say when tbe proceedings would be brought to a close. If a prosecution witniss bn k» 
down in cross-examination there was further investigation and two more witnesses were 
forthcoming to take his place. The case could, therefore, be indefinitely lengthened out. 
This was by no means in the interest of the accused, who bad said in the open court 
that thoy were prepared to remain io jail until the investigation wav completed. 
The Government could appease tbe Sikhs only by passing satisfactory hgitlat um. 
ft was idle to say that the Sikb members should tugg*M what amendments they 

wanted in the existing Act. How coaid they do sc, when «he 3 Q. p. i\ had 

been declared to be an unlawful association. Conrln.hvig, be observed; “If 

the Government insist on imprisoning ns, why should also place a heavy 

economic burden on us and increase taxation?" 

Tho motion was thou put to the House ami io. i by 21 votes to 41. 

The Akali Leaders Case 

Sardar Tara Singh moved that the grant he reduced by Its. 55,00 
• with respect to the item of Rs. 55,000 — Special Public Prosecutors' Fees. 

The motion was put to tho House and lost by 19 to 39 votes. 

Rai Ifohadur Lala Sewak Ram next moved that the grant be 
reduced by Re. 1. Sardar Gurbakhsh Singh said tho conduct of the Akali 
leaders caso was not only condcmnablc from the point of view of economy 
but also to be condemned on principle. The Government had several 
times measured its strength against the Sikhs, hut it had always 
failed. 

At this stage, the President intervened and asked the speaker to 
stick to the motion under discussion. 

Continuing, the Hon’ble Member observed that the Government had 
not properly tackled the Sikh situation. The Sikhs wanted control 
over their Gurdwaras and shrines. 

The President again asked tho member to stick to the motiou. 

Continuing, tho speaker said the Punjab had now licfore it tbe 
statement of Lord Olivier. 

The President, at this stage, ordered the member to discontinue 
his speech. 

Dr. Gokal Chand Narang supporting the motion said that tho only 
question with which they were concerned was whether it was wise or 
unwise to grant the amount demanded for the year 1923-24. The case 
had heen going on for aliout 5 months or so, and had been costing 
about Rs. 20,000 a month. One of the counsel for the prosecution was 
wing paid Rs. 600 per day. Another counsel, said the speaker, was being 
paid Rs. 2000 a month. It needed no explanation on the part of the 
speaker to show' th 4 t tho gentlemen who were being tried in the Akali 
56 
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leaders* case were the cream of the Sikh community. Not one of/ the 
accused persons was ^suspected of being guilty of violence. The 7 only 
charge on which they had been prosecuted was that they had done 
certain things which led to breaches of the peace here and there. 
The speaker was not concerned with the merits of any individ ua l 

case, the acnised might bo guilty or innocent, but their trial had 
created a feeling, not only among the Sikhs but also amongst others, 
that Government was not acting wisely, and was not making the 
proper use of public money in prosecuting the accused, all of whom 
were held in the highest esWm by t •. Sikhs. The possible gain 
that the Government could derive from i: im the conviction of the 
accused would not xwimciisuraio wit-h the injury that it would 

do to itself by persisting with the case. Th*uv should be mutual 

trust and good-will between the people and i.fn- Government. The 
Gov nment should not by its conduct give rise to the suspicion that 
it wftj vindictive, or that it did not want to allow religious freedom. 
No useful object would be gained by proceeding with the case. If 
one set of members of the S. G. P. C. was arrested, another took 
its place; and as a hum* lo student of Sikh history, the spoaker 
could say that the Sikhs ild not be repressed by such prosecutions 
or persecutions. And then, said the speaker, had the Government 
taken only an ordinary into rest in the ease there would perhaps not 

have been the same f* cling of bitterness as actually prevailed. The 

Government had thought it necessary to engage the best or the 
costliest counsel for the prosecution. Concluding, the speaker advised 
the Government to drop tho case. 

Malik Firoz Khan Noon, opposing the motion, observed that had 
the movement of Sikhs been of a purely religious character, nobody 
would have supported the policy of Government to suppress it; 
but if there was a reasonable suspicion that the real motive of the 
Sikh movement was political which was detrimental to the interests 
of their sister communities, the policy of Government could not be 
held to be wrong. If the Sikh community or Sikh members of the 
House could offer a solution to ease tho situation and make tfie 

continuance of the prosecutions which were most unwelcome to 

Government unnecessary, thfc countiy and the Government would be 

much beholden to them. The Sikhs could not expect the sympathy 

of the House if under the cloak of religious reform they transgressed 
the political rights of their sister communities. 

The Council at this stage adjourned. 

On 15th MARCH, the Council met and continued the last debate. 

8ABD&B JODH 8INGH aaid (hat the 8. G. P. 0 , was the representative body of tb~ 
Sikbs in the matter of Qurdwara reform acd its members bal been elected by their free 
vote. The bold that it bad on tbe Sikbs was amply proved by tbe recent Conneil election*, 
inasmuch as from 80 to 90 per cent., of the Sikh votes bad been cast for the nominees of the 

8 O. P. O. In protocoling the office-holders of that Committee, therefore, the Govern*. 

meat wa« seeking to repress the desire for Qurdwara rtform in tbe minds of tbe whole 
community. Tbe maintenance of law and order war meant for promoting peace and 
'contentment. Was that object achieved by the Akali trial, asked tbe speaker f Befe*- 
/ingso the remarks of Mr. Fires Khan tbe speaker assnied the House tbe* 
tbe 8. G. P. C. was nothing but a religious body, a faet which had been admitted 
by the Education Minister when he introduced his Ordinance in tbe Council in 1921. 
The speaker was prepared to put a clause m the Pill that hot a pie of tbe Guvdwa'* 
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money wnuM be >p»nt on political propaganda. At to tb.it beiagiap forward a 
BOO.. Beta: Bill. wore two obstacles la tfeeir way. Ia the Brat place® aa Bill 
woal«l be acceptable to tbe Bikhe which did not transfer the eoatri l ui toe Gaidwam 
lo the A O. P. f.. aad to long a* it was aa aotawfol association they coaid nut 
bring It la. Tbe second difficulty wat that they did not want nieMy to |att a 
Bill, bat alto to remove tbe prevailing* antagonism between tbe tiikht aad tbe 
Government. Tboutauds of Bibbs were ia jails on tccoont ot tbe movement, aad 
oaless they were released another agitation wonld arise to secure their lelease. The 
Government took pride in styling itself as tbe people's Government. Let it prove 
that claim by bowing to tbe wishes of tbe Sikhs in tbe matter ot religions reform, 
Tbe Sikhs were not aper taking other people's lights. 

Prof. BUCHI BaM SaHNI. supporting tbe motion, raid n great mistake bad been 
made in instituting those cases, especially tbe cases against akali Waters. Is was 
not merely that so mncb public money a as being wasted, it was much worse Tbe 
wsgnitnde ol tbe lieliog of suspicion and distrust was not inlly realised. Day after 
day evidence was bring led by tbe prosecution and later on timilar evidence wonld 
be yrcdoced by tbe defence, which raked np old memories. Sume i f those incidents, 
saWl tbe speaker, might well have remained buried in the lumber, a heap of forgotten 
memories. The sonant of unrest nod discontent which the rase bad created was 
increasing. When that very morning tbe Government was negotiating over tbe pretest 
affair with tbe same body which tbe Government bad citiUred to be unlawinl. at 
peoile laughed in their » It eves and ta:d the real object of instituting those rate 
was simply to fat di>wn the Akali movement. The Akati movement bad t«k n Us 
vise from certain serious defects in tbe law of tbe land in regard to rescuing places 
«.f worship from tbe bands of cormpt and debauched Msoants ai d priests For seven 
}tais after being awakened to the need of purifying their Gurdwatas. the A kalis bad 
recourse to com ts of law; bnt they found that tbe relief was too slow in coming. It 
was under those circumstances that they resorted to passive resistance. What Govern- 
ment should have done and what it did not do was that they should have removed 
those defects of tbe law. It wonld not do to say that at tbe back ot the minds of 
tbe Akali leaders was some political object. If a movement beet met political by 
resorting to 4 Satyagraba,' then In that sense tbe Akali movement was political bat lit;, 
no other. Concluding, he observed that tbe money which was being spent on % 
tbe case was being spent to tbe disadvantage of tbe Government ns well as 
ot the people. The interests of both were identical, and tbe sooner the eases were 
withdrawn the better wonld it be. The only remedy of tbe present situation lay in 
reconciliation. 

After a few more speeches the Home Member rose to reply. 

Sir JOHN MAYNARD said the question had narrowed itself down to this— whether 
it was right or politic to continue toe prosecution or net ; and he wool' 1 , therefore, 
limit himself to that question. Tbe natvnai and normal ciurie was to finish what had 
been began, no less there were very good reasons for altering tbe ccurte and a good and 
tangible alternative was put forward. It was for those who suggested the dropping 
of the prosecution to soggest the alternative. Many members who had supported the 
motion simply wanted that the prosecutions should be dropped and tbe Government 
should accept a policy of general relearn. Wben such a course was nrged, it was 
natural to see to what results soch a policy had led in tbe past. 

The Council had received tbe annenneemeut of the Birdwootf Committee 
with satisfaction and welcomed the prosptet o I a termination of the trouble 
with the Sikh community. Bat experience d»d not justify that hope. Bands -of 
a*mttl Akali* began to traverse the Central l'uLjab and to indulge in lawless ex* 
travsgauce. They entetid railway carnages and travelled without tickets. Their 
behavioar showed that they had completely lost their beads, and because they bad 
been treated with lenency they belitved they had comjlettly triumphed and could 
do what they pleased. So much abiut the actual experience as to results sf s 
policy of rebates. There was aorther course which bad teen suggested by tome 
hon b.'e members, a course which the Govt, bad favoured for loog t«am post 
and which it still favoured, vis., suitable amendment of the laws. It was wrong to 
*o*uy that Goternmecr bad made no attempt in that direction. The speakers awn 
jecord cf draft Bills showed that e»ght yoch attempts bad been made. Bnt mwt 
ben once the Sikh members, to meet whose wishes tb*» drafts had been made* 
their minds after the whole thing was complete. Finally, it was tbooght that It was 
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. - . , *• P M* «— »»■« *ktoh Might appeal to icaeombla Sikh, ooteide tha'CraoeM ; 
fM lot that mawt Bill wm iUIomM, peeeed by the Oamell. Bat elaoet immediate- 
v afterwards, discussion wm n opeaed with the leader* aad Government asked them to 
** oatliaa of the Bill which they themselves would like to be pat be'ore the 
Coaostl. The leaders, however, declined to pat forward any suggestion* except on 
oonditions* which seemed to bh altogether unreasonable. 

5. Gurbaksk Smgh /—Because the Government went on arreetlng people fa breach 
cf former 


Continuing, the Hoa’ble Mimbsr observed that if any amending legislation was 
to be und er ta k en because the Sikhs had not acoepttd the proposals hitherto put 
before them, it wm evident that . they mast come forward and say what' the* 

precisely wanted. The Government had not ceased to persuade the Sikhs to act 

in that manner. It had bsea said that nnless Government promised beforehand . to 

velenm oeftaiu persons or to do certain other things, which were the eonditionc 

to b* dictated to Government for the occasion, no Sikh would be prepared to brine 
forward a Bill. Was it not obvioM, asked the speaker, that if the sole object wm 
to Mhlcvd certain religions liberty, and if a Gnrdwara Bill wm the moans of doii.g 
ao, then those Bikhs whose sole desire wm the attainment of religions liberty 
ahonld without nay regard to other considerations be prepared to produce a Fill 
•o that it might he known preeimly what was required. Concluding, the speaker 
observed that the Government had made many ellorts, which bad been infructnons : 
bat it bad not loot its patience or hope. 

Border TAR A 8IHGH supporting the motion said, under the oonetltntlone of the 
8 G. P. C. its funds could not bo spent on any but religions purposes. Nor 
bad the Committee bad anything that could be desoribed as political. It wm 
•imply a ease of giving the dog a bad name in order to hang it that the Com- 
mittee was desoribed as political. It wm not sufficient, said the speaker, to do 
jnstloe; bnt it was also necessary to satisfy the parties that justice was being 

dour. Wm that the ease in regard to the Akali trial ? Obstructions were placed 

In the way of counsel for the defenoe seeing their olients or taking instructions 

from them. On the one hand, large sums were being spent on the prosecution ; 

and' on the other, obstructions were put in the way of the defenoe. That did not 
show the bona fidts of Government. 


The motion for reduction was then put to the House and declared 
lost by 24 votes to 31, those voting against being mostly official and 
nominated members. 


After a few motions for reducing the items relating to Travelling 
Allowance by 25 per cent had been put from the Chair, the demand 
aa reduced was put to the Council and earned. 


.Jails. 

The Honble Sir John Maynard moved that a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 30,44,000 be granted in respect of Jails and Convict Settlement. 


Vote of Censure. 

After the motions f^r reduction of travelling allowances had been 
put from the chair and carried, Maulvi Mazhar Ali Azhar moved that 
the total grant be further reduced by Re. 1. 

In n lengthy speech be referred feelingly to the hardships and indignities to 
which prisoners were subjected in Indian jails and to the corruptions that pre- 
vailed la the department. The feeling of self-respect among (he prisoners was 
not only not awakened or developed but absolutely deadened by the treatment thai 
they got In goal. The drew which they bad to wear wm degrading, and no shoe* 
were . provided oven in summer and the rainy weather. They ba4 to slejp through- 
out the year inside their cells, as to food ft wav badly oooked and composed <*f 
bad siuii. Sometimes the same vegetable wm given for the whole season, and the 
same dd for * weeks and months together. Gram and other inferior grain wer* 
mixed with the wheat used for broad. Even the diet that wm allowed by the rule 
did not reach the prisoners in fact, and there wm speculation nt every stag-. 
After giving a vivid description of priron life, the Hsn’btd lftembar p dated out thtt 
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the raeoMftndatioftB of the Jails Committee had not been carried oat in the matter 
of providing lights, bake and facilities for religion' obier vausas to the prisoners. 
Nor were there any arrangements for educating the prisoners, iospite of the fan 
that the Indian Jails Committee bad recommended that education should be male 
compulsory for all prisoners up to the age of 25 . As to the tasks to which th-» 
prisoners ware pur, they ware most degrading and dehumanising. 

Cbaudbri DUL1 CHaND opposed the motion, and said if the vi jws of the previous 
speaker were to be accepted he wonld advise the agriculturists to go and live iu 
the jails as life there wonld beeome much pleasanter than in the villages. Did t.i* 
mover, he asked, waot to torn jails into guest booses? The speaker deeply deplore I 
the tendency to make jail life more easy and comfortable, as that led to increase 
in crime. 

Chaodhrt AFZaL HAQ, supporting the mition. related what he had himself se«u 
of life in jail duriog his stay there, and said if they wanted to see hell upon ear* a 
they should go to an Indian jt'l, He also referred to the distinction between European 
and Indian prisoners, and said the European badmashes were given comforts in jail 
which were dented even to Mahatma Gandhi. He also complained againet not allowing 
the political prisoners access to newspapers and periodicals. 

Othbu Spaakbbs. 

Sardar Qurbaksh Singh and R. B. Lila biwak Bam further supported tbe motion. 
The latter pointed to tho corrnption that was rampaat in the ja*ls and complaioil 
that such persons were appointed uauffijial visitors aa were eitnuc illiterate or were 
honorary magistrates seeking higher powers, or ziilJars aol others who !iad not the 
independence and courage to ray the right thing. 

Ra'zada BHaGAT RAM denied thatbuitable persons hal nit boon appointed unollliUl 
visitors. There was no doubt a great need for improvement in tin* rules ; but as 
fsr as he knew there was not so much complaint abmt f»o*1 and clothing as about 
the lowering of self-respect. He could uot say from his experience of I years as an 
unofficial visitors of tbe Julluudur Ja I that any attempt hal been made to iiupro--* 
the self-respect of the prisoners, or to make them better men than when thfjr 
entered the prison. The corruption of thj jail s:atS was also a n open secret. Ir 
might he nrged that it was so in the other departiueuis as well; but the j»*W 
stood on a different footing. Tbe prisoners were iu the hands of toe jailor for al* 
21 hours, and he could abuse bis pjwers to extort bribes. Concluding, the member 
suggested that th? powers of ths jalir tboul-i b: curtailed, an that in the ma't~r 
of taking disciplinary action, he should act with tbe unofficial visitors. 

Tho motion was then put to the vote and carried by 26 votes to 23. 

The grant as reduced was then voted. 


Police. 

Sit John Maynard moved that a sum m»t exceeding If*. 1,04,00( 
he granted in respect of Police. 

Chaudhuri Afzal Haq moved that the grant he reduced hy Ke. 1. lf» 
said there was no one in the House who could l>o satisfied with the working 
of the police depaitment ; the lomiption and oppression of the p ilitv 
was a matter of universal complaint. Ninety live p«r c* u/. of t lie )•» »Ii- e 
officials took bribes in cash and the remaining a ptr a n f . took it in 
the shapo of grass, f odder etc. The police nffirers who went 

to mako investigation into a ease committal 2 or 3 more offence.-* 

like bribery, assault-, etc. About IB8 men of the polieo were punished 

d-nd discharged every year for serious offences. Tho corruption w •* 

so high that the income of gulrinspector was not less than taut, 
of the Munster. He very feelingly described the torture and oppression 
to which police officials resorted during investigation of cases. The 
motion was then put to the House and carried. 

1 he demand was then put to the House, and on being a 
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division there was a tie, 26 voting for and 26 against the motion. It was 
then earned by the easting vote of the President. 

On 17th MARCH discussion on budget grants was continued. 

Chaudhry Lai Chand moved that a sum not exceeding Be. 30,800 
be granted in respect of Scientific Departments. The motion was carried. 

Sir John Maynard moved that a sum not exceeding Rs. 6,77,000 
be granted in respect of Education (European— Reserved). The motion 
was carried after a reduction of Bs. 325 in respect of Travelling Allowance. 

Education (Transferred). 

Mian Fasl-i Hussain moved that a sum not exceeding Bs. 1,00,16,000 
be granted in respect of Education (Transferred). 

Travelling Allowance. 

One peculiar feature of the discussion on this demand was that 
the motions for the reduction -of the items of travelling allowance 
comprised in this demai.d were defeated, the Hon'ble Minister pointing 
out that tbe Tailway allowance had already been reduced by 20 per 
cent, and that he would carry out any reductions carried out in other 
departments. While Hindu and Sikh members were not for treating 
this department differentially, the Muslim members generally supported 
the Minister. The Council divided on a motion of this kind, and it 
was found that 23 members voted for the reduction and 41 against, 
Maulvi Mazhar Ali and Chaudhri Afzal Huq being the only two 
Mussalmans who voted for the reduction. 

Intermediate Colleges. 

Prof. Buchi Bam bahni moved that the grant be reduced by Bs. 
62,320 with respect to the item of Bs. 62,320— Opening of Intermediate 
Colleges at Lyallpur Cambellpur and Guzrat— Government Arts Colleges. 
He wanted the money to be spent in free primary education. But 
if new colleges are to be opened, they should not be of the old type 
but of the new practical type which he pioposed, teaching Agriculture, 
Commence, Applied Chemistry, and soon. 

The question soon became a matter of communal wrangle, Mahomedan 
members saying that the motion was intended to check the spread of 
education amongst Moslems, while Hindu members opposing the educational 
policy of the Minister. In the end Prof. Sahani withdrew his motion; it 
pained him very much, he said, to hear of all those communal jealousies 
which the debate had brought forth. 

Next day, thejJ8th MABCH, the Education demand was further 
discussed. Dewan Narinjan Das moved that the grant be reduced by Be. 1 
with respect to Bs. 39,100— Queen Marys College. The motion was lost. 

Prof. Buchi Bam Salmi next moved that the grant be reduced by 
Bs. 1,23,000 with respect to the item of Rs. 1,23,000 — Provincialisa- 
ticn of Board High Schools— Government Secondary Schools. In doing 
4e the speaker said that he did not like the policy of the Education 
MLiister in the matter of Local Bodies, and he wanted to give more 
power to • Municipalities and District Boards, even if their constitution 
was defective, rather than take away whatever power they already 
possessed Help the schools, he said, to grow in their own environmen 
and under the fostering care of local men who know their needs, neip 
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them with money if need be, but leave the control in the hands of local 
bodies. The motion was in the end defeated. 

Religious Instruction. 

Sardar Gurbaksh Singh moved that the grant be reduced by Re. ! 
with respect to the item of R* 14,78,1000— Total Government 

Secondary Schools —Voted. He tainted out that his motion was not a vote of 
censure, but he wanted to draw attention to two grievances. The first was that 
sufficient care was not exercised in the selection of staff of Govern- 
ment schools : and the second was lack of provision for religious 

education in such schools The Hou’ble Minister agreed with the views of the 
mover as far as the question of principles was concerned, but said that 
the practical difficulties could not b9 ignored. 

The motion was by leave withdrawn . 

Grant-in-Aid. 

Sardar Gurbaksh Singh next moved that the grant be reduced by 
Re. 1 with respect to the item of &s. 11,85,700— Total Direct Giants 
to Non-Government Secondary schools. He made a lengthy speech in support 
of his motion, and pointed out that it was not his intention to bring forward 
a vote of censure against the department. He simply wanted to point 
out that the policy which was going *to be inaugurated in connection 
with the giving of grants-in-aid to private schools would be most 
prejudicial to the educational interests of the province. It Was tha 
recognised principle of education in all civilised countries that as 
far as possible education should be in the hands of non-official agencies. 
He drew their attention to the Circular of Nov. 6th, 1923, and 
about it he did not say that it had a hidden sinister object, but he 
strongly regretted the educational policy of the Minister who was sure 
some day to realise the impropriety of his actions. The Minister should 
not concern himself with communal education but the education of the 
whole province. 

The motion on being put to vote was lost. 

Prof. Ruchi Ram Sahni moved that the grant be reduced by 

Rs. 1,300 with respect to the item of Rs. 1,300— Travelling Allowance 

of non-official members of Educational Conference. 

He said he did not wish to press his motion, because the House 
was charged with communal electricity and it . was not his desire to 
promote communal considerations. He begged for leave of the house 
to withdraw the motion which was done. 

The total demand ior Rs. 1,06,305 was then put to tto House 
and carried. 

Medical Department. 

The same Minister next moved for the Medical grant of Rs. 35,05,000. 

Captain Dhan Raj Bhasin moved that the grant be reduced by 

Rs. 950 with respect to the item Travelling Allowance. The motion was 

pressed to a division and lost by 92 votes to 36. 

After some further discussion on Travelling allowance which wgs 

reduced by 25% uniformly, as in other budget heads, the Couneil 
adjourned till the 20th. 
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On 2Cth MARCH the discussion on the budget grants was concluded. 
The Minister for Education agreeing to fall into line with the other 
departments, the items of travelling allowances in the demand relating 
to the Medical aid Public Health detriments were reduced by 28 
per cent. All other 4 motions for reduction were either not moved or 
withdrawn or rejected. 

The demands under the Heads, Agriculture, Industries, Miscellaneous 
departments, Civil Works (reserved) and Civil Works (transferred) were 
carried in tolo. The guillotine was then applied and the remaining ten 
demands were put from the Chair and -carried without discussion. Tho 
Council then adjourned to Monday the 24th. 

On 24th MARCH the Council met for the last day of the session. 
Mr. Miles IRVING moved the following resolution : — 

This Council recommends to the Government that a loan not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 60 lakhs at a rate of interest not less than that paid by 
the Punjab Government on its borrowings be made to the Bahawalpur 
Durbar for construction of the Durbar’s portion of the Sutlej Valley 
Project, and that the Punjab Government should, if necessary, raise the 
sum required by means of increasing the Punjab Loan for 1924 from 
1| crores to 2 crores. 

After a short debate the motion was pu£ to the vote and carried. 

Sirdar MAJITHIA next moved (hat a supplementary sum not exceed- 
ing Rs. 60,000 be granted to the Governor in Council to defray the 
charges that will come in course of payment of the Commission appointed 
to dispose of election petitions. 

The motion was carried after a slight discussion. 

The President then read out the order of H. E. the Governor 
proroguing the Council. 

The Council was accordingly prorogued to a date to be announced later. 
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council opened by H. E. the Governor. 

BUDGET PRESENTED — Resolution congratulating the Labour Govt, la 
U. E. passed. 

General discussion of the Budget opened. 

Finance Committee elected-— Court Fees Act Amend. Bill thrown out. 

Govt, bills introduced. 

Voting on Budget demands. . 

Mr. Narayanji proposed an adjournment motion protesting against Lord 
Olivier's strictures cm the Council 

Motion to reduce grant r*. European Education passrd.^-Mr. Narayan- 
ji’s adjournment motion amounting to a vote of oensure on the 
Secretary of State passed. 

Grant for Bombay's share of cost of the Empire Exhibition thrown out. 

Budget, passed after various cuts. 

Supplementary demands presented*. — Motion for adjournment to consider 
the great Bombay Mill-strike was talked out. 

Supplementary demands granted. 

Bill to amend Bombay Public Conveyance Act passed. 

Mr. Thakersay's recommendation for the immediate release of Moul. 
Hasrat Mohani accepted by Govt. 

Mr. Nariman's resolution for the removal of ban on Mr. Horniman 
defeated— COUNCIL PROROGUED. 



Bombay Legislative Council 

BUDGET SESSION 192*4 

His Excellency the Governor opened the Council on February 1 8th at 5 
pjXL The Council met for the first time at 2 p.m. Above hundred memiiers were 
present and were sworn in. The interval of time when member after member 
was being oalled to take oath, to shake hands with the President, then to sign 
the roll, saw members talking to each other, making acquaintances with 
unfamiliar ones and the Government members were trying to know what 
the Swarajyists proposed to do. The Hon. Mr. Hayward seated himself for 
a few miuutes close to Mr. Jaykar, the Swarajist leader. Mr. Chatfield 
held a consultation with a Swarajyist member from Ahmedabad to know 
whether they would give up their obstruction if Government met them 
half-way. Every member wore the dress peculiar to his community and 
the head-gear varied with every head ; the Swarajyists were clad in 
Khaddar in the simplest manner. Exactly at 6 p. m. entered in full state 
His Excellency the Governor and inaugurated the Council with a short speech. 
Within fifteen minutes the function was over and the Governor de|iarted as 
suddenly and dramatically as he entered the Hall. All members expected 
that some reference would be made to Mahatma Gandhis release and that 
some bold policy would be outlined. The last portion of the speech in which 
the Governor promised to give sympathy and consideration for every proposal 
made by a majority with the full support of the electorate was appre- 
ciated by all. 

The House then proceeded to the day’s business. Mr. Pahaljani was 
elected Deputy * President and the President nominated the panel of 
Chairmen : Messrs. Lalji Naruyanji, Dadachanji, Hafiuddin Ahmed and 
Clayton. With the consent of the honourable members the appointment 
of the Finance Committee was postponed in accordance with Mr. .T. K. 
Mehta's suggestion to do so, in view of the settlement of Swarajyists’ policy 
towards the budgot. For the Deputy-Presidentship, there were at first four 
candidates : Messrs. Pahaljani, Dadachanji, Pathan and Survc of Bomliay. 
On the first ballot, Mr. Survc got one vote and the name was dropped. 
Mr. Pstlian too withdrew. And the contest remained between Messrs. 
Pahaljani and Dadachanji. Tense excitement was created by the keen 
competition. The Swarajyists and Independents supported the former 
and Government and even some non- Brahmins backed the latter. Yet 
Mr. Pahaljani was elected with fifty-nine votes and the pro-Gove rimient 
candidate was thrown over. Had the Swarajyists nominated their candidate 
they could have got him elected. But they decided not to put up 
a candidate and henco they supported Mr. Pahaljani. 

On FEBRUARY 19th the Council met to hear the Financial Statement ami 
the Budget was presented. Exactly at 1 p.m. the Council l*cgar and 
the first hour was taken up by questions and answers. Mr. L. B. Ehopatkar. 
Mr. R. G. Soman, Mr. F. G. Joshi, Mr. 8. S. Deo, Mr. Dadubhai J>csai. 
Mr. G. Pradhan took prominent part. 

The Budget was then presented Its main characteristic was. — 
llek-rve balance at die close of 11*22-28, K*. U»* lakhs : aiii.eipiteil Ui'uikv foi 
11)23.24, It#. 25 lakhs; and a closing balance of li*. 427 lakhs ; aiul the udget t*» 
*•*24-25 showing a closing balance ot lh*. 48 * lakh*, in' this Mini 1,« *kh* ivpres/iitol 
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Famine Insurance Funds ; 70 lakhs for payment of Provincial loan to Oort, of 
and the balance 236 lakhs was the working balance of the Presidency. 

In giving a brief survey of the Revenue and Expenditure of the current year, the 
Finance member said : - 

We had budgetted for the high figure of 575 lakhs LAND REVENUE, in addition to 
47 lakhs under irrigation, a total of 622 lakhs. We now anticipate that we shall 
receive 400 lakhs plus 62 lakhs for irrigation or a total deorease of 61 lakh* In 
our budgetted receipts of 575 lakhs,, we made provision for collection of arrears of 
76 lakhs out of total outstanding arrear of 102 lakhs. In the revised estimated 
receipts of 400 lakhs, we anticipate collection of arrears of 51 lakhs, out of a total 
of 120 lakh... We shall unfortunately remit 23>half lakhs out of arrears and ll-haif 
lakhs out of the current demand of 4,64 lakhs for 1928-24, suspend 45-half lakhs 
out of arrears and 20 lakhs out of the current demand, and carry over to next 
year's account arears of 02 lakhs consisting off 75 lakhs suspensions and 17 lakhs 
other arrears. 

Our STAMP REVENUE has again failed to come up to our expectations. We 
hoped to have 1,10 lakh«, and we now anticipate 1,80 lakhs. Of this revenue, 
Approximately one-third is due to the increase in rates which was sanctioned by this 
House two years ago. Those increased rates have been leviod and have aroused no protest 
o* agitation in any quarter. The question of the renewal of the period Of validity of 
the increased rotes in regard to court fees will be placed before this House in this session. 

EXCISE.-— Since 1920-21 the consumption of country spirit has fallen by over 82 per 
centf 10 m 28 lakhs of gallons in that year to 10 lakhs in 1022-28. In 1018-14 we levied a 
revenue on country spirit of Rs. 1,60 lakhs from 27 lakhs of proof gallon, an average of 
Us. 6 per proof gallon. In 1022-28 we levied Rs. 2,02 lakhs from 10 lakhs of proof gallons, 
an average of Us. 15 per gallon. 

While these three heads represent some 12 crores, the balance of our revenue of 8 
crores is obtained from minor resources. 

Forests give us a gross revenue of 80 lakhs and a net surplus of some 80 lakhs. 

Irrigation gives us a net product of some 50 lakhs. 

Administration of Justice gives us 14 lakhs. 

Rents of buildings and tolls on roads 16 lakhs. 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation 13 lakhs. 

Registration 13 JakkB. 

These amount to nearly 2 crores ; and one crorc is scattered about in small items. 

The Hon. Mr. Cadell began reading the budget-speech of the Hon; 

Mr. tawrence. It took full one hour and the general impression was 
that it was more a platform oration than an analysis of the budget 
Mr. Hayward then moved the first bill of 1924 regarding greater protection 
and custody of children. Mr. Nur Muhamad opposing the consideration it 
was adjourned to the next offioial business-day after the budget The Council 
then rose at 4 p.m. for the Garden Party held by the Governor for 
the new members. 'The Swarajyists in a body boyootted the function 
and so did even Borne Independents like Messrs. Pahajjani, Deo, Kirkee, 
and G. B. Pradhan. 

One notable resolution, however, was passed on the day with 
rcgaid to congratulations to the Labour Government moved by Mr. 

R. G. Pradhan which ran as follows : — 

“That the Honourable the I'resident of this Council be requested to communi- 
cate, on behalf of the Council, to the Right Honourable Mr. Ramsay MacDona d, 
Prime Minister, and Leader of tbe British Labour Party, a message of congratulations 
upon his own appointment to the. highest offioe under the Crown and upou t«e 
accession for the first time of Labour Party to office." 

Two amendments were proposed but ultimately withdrawn. Messrs 
Jaykar, Hayward, Bole, Kambli, Dongarsing, and other members associated 
themselves on behalf of the groups they represented with the coir 

gratulatory resolution. It was passed unanimously. 
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On FEBRUARY 20th* tho discussion of the budget wes under* 

taken. Nationalist members dissected tb > budget, the Djvslopment Depart- 
ment and the Sukkar Barrage, to tatters in the cruelest manner. 
Mr. Lalji Narsyaiyi of the Merchints’ Chamber went, on for (he 
first fifty minutes and criticised the budget in his pleasant way. The 
President had to cut his speech short owing to time and hence his oriticism 
was mutilated. Mr. Dadubhai Desai used a butcher s knife on th * budget 
and when he remarked that * our Finance Member was too, too competent ' 
he held the House spell-bound. Then rose Mr. J. K. Mehti, Deputy leader 
of the S wamjya Party, and with him mounted the temper of the 
House. He told tho House that the budget bore upon it the stamp of 
having come out of a machine, that it was anything but a commercial 
balance-sheet, that the Sw.araiyi.sts were there to nnnd or end the 
Reforms, and that they were going to throw the responsibility of non- 
co-operation on the Government by first extending the hand of co- 
operation. Ho quoted figures from Prof. Shah’s book to prove that 
ludia was the poorest country in the world and that its administration was the 
costbcst of all. As to Excise, he warned the Government that the 
Party to which ho belonged were a party pledged to civil disobedience. He 
condemned tho Development department and the Sukkar barrage as 
fraudulent speculative enterprises. 

Mr. II. G. Pradhan of Nasik, too, cut tho budget to pieces in his 
placid, ringing manner. How far does it promote rhe moral and material 
progress of tho people ? From that view point, I 10 said tint the budget was 
unsatisfactory, was not a people’s budget, was at best a » it'll man’s budget 
or a bureaucratic budget. Mr. Survo (Bombay) looked at the. budget 
from the workmans eyes and had some strong words to say about the excise 
policy and the laliourers housing policy. Mr. <1. 15. Pradhan maintain- 
ed that the budget was based on prodigality, while Mr. Govardhaudm 
Patel held that tho budget speech was so extravagantly hopeful tha* 
for him it. read like the poetry of Shelley or Byron. “ r l he cheapest, 
and tho most efficient government, this was the text of Mr. Nariman's 
speech and in his inimitably humorous and forceful manner he held 
up the 'gambling scheme* 'of the Government, as ho called them, to 
•severe ridicule. Mr. V. It. Kothari. always yearning for nadon-building 
departments, said that thqy wore witnessing tho 4 progressive realization 
°f the starvation of these departments. Ho observed that Govern* 
mo, it had ‘ cheated those sweet co-operators ’ of the last tliroo years. 
MIicji the education department was in the hands of the Hon. the 
President of tho Council, ho said, at least 1000 new school were 
o poued and in the regime of the last Education Minister nothing 
had been accomplished. What was done in the so-called new ora ( 

M here is tho repoit of tho Technical Education Committee r 

Prof. Swanii Narayan made an angry spcoch and exclaimed that the 
|u iniicial situation of tho presidency was exactly similar to that of rrane-i 
before the French Revolution. Mr. S. S. Deo had a strain of piety and 
extraordinary sincerity to his short speech. He laid stress on technical 
education *u»d held that- financial stringency was always reserved for tie 
education department alone. He exposed how tho Director of f Information 
"as coticcalod iu the ‘miscellaneous expenditure’ of the Governors housoholtl 
aiM * showed how 4& <<»tfieer was spreading mischievous information about. 
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India among the Indian people. Mr. Bhopatkar said that the budget took 
i o care of the villages which supplied the largest share of revenue. He 
instanced cases of Mulshi Peta and Bhatgar schemes to prove how the 
agriculturists were sacrificed to the luxury of the wealthy. An experiment 
should be made in a district for prohibition. The Council then adjourned. 

On FEBRUARY 21 the fierce cut and thrust against Govt, was renewed 
l»y Mr. A. M. Mansuri of Ahmedabad. He looked at the budget from the 
point of view of spread of Mahomedan education and of Governments Excise 
policy. Mr. Durgadas Adwani, Swaraj yist from Karachi City, succeeded 
him. In a masterly speech he said that the 'greatest good to the greatest 
number’ should be the end of every budget and that was exactly where it 
failed. Sir Lawless Hepper then rose to defend the schemes of the Develop- 
meat Department. 

Then some four or five non-Brahmin members took part Mr. Dongarsing 
l’atil, Mr. Kambli of Dharwar, Mr. Navale of Abmednagar, Mr. Dalvi of 
Belgaum, Mr. Shinde of Nasik had had their say against the budget. They 
criticised the budget as disappointing, they pleaded for permanent land 
revenue settlement, they demanded prohibition, they fervently appealed 
fur the progress of the masses. But when they came to touch education, 
they quieted down their high tone and spoke falteringly, fearing to offend 
their Minister. 

Mr. C. M. Saptarshi of Ahmednagar with his smashing sledgo-haminer 
oiatory pointed out that the separation of the Executive and the Judicial 
functions was not carried out although two years have passed since the 
resolution of Mr. Cliitalc was accepted by the House. He maintained that 
the Government as a whole must first be nationalised. lie suggested that 
in the Sukkar barrage some imperial hidden motive was working. Mr. 
I*. G. Josh/ cxiK>sed the bluff and bluster of the Finance number 
and Mr. Shivadasani made a strong case for cutting down the recurring 
exjiciiditure of Government. The Hon. M. Dehlavi, Minister of Excise 
and forest, spoke last. 

On FEBRUARY 22nd Dr. Welkar took up the threads of the 
budget discussion. The lion. Mr. Hidayatullah, Minister for local Self- 
Government, in vain tried to prove that the nation-building departments 
were nt>t starved. Mr. Kirkco of Kanara district, angry with the 
Government for tlu> notorious forest grievances of his district, fired off 
agaiiiht the Ministers for Excise mid Forest, quoting Government them- 
selves to explode tho "theory of the Forest department being a commercial 
department, lie detailed all the grievances of agriculturists against the 
rigidity of the Forest department and closod his spscch amidst the applause 
of all nationalist members. The Hon. Mr. Jadhav, the Minister for Education, 
uttered some platitudes aliout the present state of affairs in education: he 
exhibited Government's concern to place education on a democratic basis 
stud also maintained that the greatest need of the labourers and agricul- 
turists was education. 

Mr. Mukadam demolished the Government's ‘toll talk of pew®* 
justice aud protection of the i>oor.’ The Hon. Mr. Cawasji Jehangu* 
s ttemped to justify the Development scheme. When the Hon. the President 
called upon the leader of the Swamjya Party, Mr. Jaykar, to spoax 
the House at once became quiet. lie said : 
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The thro- n'owod to study the budget whieii wu supplied to members on y 
«, week in advance won ittsulttcieur, and so too the time allowed for discussing it. He* 
ft-rnng to the budget proper, he express d his despair that tut of 16 cmres of total 
expenditure, the people through their representatives had a voice only iu four eroiYs. While 
it. was possible for Government to dispose of in wlmt wn.v they liked 76 (x r cent. of the 
Presidency's money, the people's representatives should make const motive suggestions 
ouly as regards 25 |»er cent. That was a state ol 1 affairs to which nobody win 
va'unl his time and work wou!«l reconcile himself, even though it were a transitional 
imrind. He was aware that. |M*rnument Services should be rendered secure, no respon* 
diblc member »i the body to which he belonged wou.il objrci to it. Hut tin* system under 
which 76 per cmt. cou d be disposed of without being controlled by the jx-up c required 
overhauling, lie illustra'cd the position with an ana'ogy from domestic life where 
out of 1U. 500 income the wife was asked to spend Its. 100 mi househo d expeuses, 
iuc uiliug the fluent ion of a doxen children etc., etc., and the husband was to retain 
lor himself Its. 400 for his hair oil and boot polish and similar necessities of life \ He 
uext referred to the development schemes and questioning the optimism of the Fittancv 
Member as to their cost and i cm urn, opined that such expensive schemes as the 
Hack Hay n*e amutiou had tatter he dropped. As for the money already spent he 
suggested that the land cnedsed within the sea wall may be used for building 
houses not above the sea-level. He agreed with the theory of llritislt Trusteeship but 
urged that their commitment* shout 1 not go beyond a definite period, and as Sir 
M. Hayward, who was an ex-Judge wou'd ted them, a trustee could not make 
commitment:-, on India 1 1* of the minor tayoud 21 years. 

And ho on. Mr. Rafiuddin Ahmed preached a homily to the 
Swurajyist* to take up responsibility themselves! Tho Hon. Mr. Codoll, 
Filial ico Momlier, thou ropliod to tho criticisms, and the geueral discussion 
of tho lnulgot was ovor aftor throe long days. 

On KKIUH'AKV 23 the Finance Committee was projxiscd to be elected. The Swaraj- 
yists ami some of the liule|N*udruts, including Messrs. Hhopatkar, Kothari, Dadubhai DesaJ, 
l)eo and l.uiji Nuraynnji, he'd that the powers of the Committee were nil and that, if 
it were made useful, it would serve its purim**. Hut when ultimately it come to actual 
elections the Swimijyists theinselves did not stiuul hut supported twelve Independent 
candidates on bclut'f of the Party. 

The adjournment of the Hon. Mr. lluy ward's bill to make further provision for 
the custody and protection of children laid already been moved by Mr. Nur 

Mahoiuctl on tite Feb. und now the House took up that motion, Kither 

•m religious gi oumls or on the ground of the arbitrary powers sought to he vested in 
the Police, the bill was opposed by Messrs. Deo, Ailwimi, Nariman and the adjournment 
bUp|H)rted, hut there was an equal op| 0 .*itiou, 47 ou each side, so that at last with 
the casting voir of the lion, president the motion Tor postponement was carried. The 
Bill toameud the Couit Fees moved l»y lion, Mr. t'adrll suffered the same fate. Member 
after memlier rots* and protested on helm T of the ryots against the increase of the 
f-'ourt Fees and the Stamp duties. The division showed 36 %otes for the bill and 67 
against it. 

On FKHlU'AltY 26 the; Hon. Mr. Mehtu brought forwanl his bill further 

to amend the Horn 1 my Und He venue lode, 1372. Messrs. Dadubhai Demi, O. B. 
Pradlian, Adwani, f. M Saptarshi, Kiikce, Deo, Uuujai, Surve (Katnagirt), 
Pklial jaui and Sivadasaui led the opposition to the billon the ground tliat it enunciated 
■*w fundamental principles which must be tafore tho public for tUeir opinion and 
tritioism. Non-Hralimins headed by the Hon. Mr. Jadav ^ported the Government. 
Bo alio some of the Mahomcdan members. Thus, the first ntuling was passed and the 
JjjJl referred to a Select Committee. The Swarajyisis abstained from voting on this 
WII and also on thf two bills which were pro|Nw»l afterwards, via., fne bill furtotr 
to amend the Karachi Port Trust Act, 1836 and the bill further to amend the Bombay 
DBtriet Municipal Act, 1301. 

The Hon, Mr. t\ Jetiangir moved tl»e Hist which was Intended^ to UCM> 
••Mqtmto representation of Indian commercial interests on the Hoard of Truatees wr 
4he Ion of Karachi; four seats were thus proposed for Indians. 1 lie motion was pot 
•nd carried and the Bill referred to a select committee. ..... 

• ^ ®*oond bill Bought Hrst to remove sex-disqualirtcatkm in Munlclpil 

JJJ ■wniMy to provid for the election of a pivsklent. The motion was 
■■■ the bill referred to a select committee. 
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Budget Demands. 

On KKBKI'AKV 26th diacuMukm of the budget demands for grant* wan tn'guu. The 
head hint I revenue wan tir*t taken up. The Hon. Mr. Mehta moved lor ihe giant oC 
the c mibiiul demand of it*. 11,33.600 under Laiul He venue, Stamp, Scheduled Tax,-*, etc. 
In all there were 37 motioiurto reduce or oinit budget grant* for tin* deimrtmcitt, but 
iiiokl of them Ix-ing re|iratc«l eaucelteil one another. Mont of tlie rrmaiuiug were 
either withdrawn or rejected. Some life wan put into thr di*cu**i«m when uotlaiia 
for reduction* of the total demand watt moved by Mr. Sivadanoni. The tins day of 
the dtiiumd for giants ended wit hout the reduction of a aiugle pie, excelling ofeour«e ilio 
eighteen lakhs of the inert used Court Keea. On the Court Keen Amendment bill the 
linn-llralimitiH voteil with the Swarujyists against Ooveriuneiit. Hut whin Ooveriunent 
nuirkeit the fact, the Hon. Mr. .ladlutv held a meeting of hi* |uirly and brought dm 
iiteitilrtvs round. CJovt, or gauiti'il a Hepumtc party of their own, of the oiticia!*, the 
non- It m limans and other e.icted or nominateil Khro(H!au and Indian members. 

I'ICBIU’AKY 37th. opened more auspicious y for the isnp.'e’s repivseiitat ive*. 
On this day the Nationalist* made a eut of above Its. '60,000/- in the Kxcisr depart- 
ment in tin* puy of Supei visors, I aspect or* and Deputy C'omtitisKioiicrs. 'The doveriiiueiit 
did its hr st to avert the catastrophe. Mueli interest was created in the debate when 
the item for the omission of the steamer 1 .Ihciitm ' and the tl at Multan was taken up. Tlie 
Clover rmncitt lietielir* moved heaven and earth to prove i hut it. was a uecesrtity in die interest h 
of efficient udmiuist ration, mid the Nationalists ex(M>seil it as u luxury of the Sind 
Coiiim>ssi(nt«*r, us a jol y hunt for joy-riding. Much ’aug liter was created when in 
die eour>e of the discussion, the ready-witted Mr. Nariman condemned the 1 -lltc inn ’ 
as an i* ill i< | uati'd thing and recoimuriided an iieioplaur for the Commissioiwr J Tlie 
motion was, however, iu the cud thrown out. 

The lion. Mr. Heh'nvi then moved that thr combined demand of H*. lU,8l8,0i«O 
under 1 1 rads Kxci*c, Korest*, Hegist ration and Agrieuliurc be gnintnl. After several 
minor tuts Mr. I 1 , cl. .loshi pio|m»miI hi* cut of a lakh of tuper* from the provision for 114 
chief in spret ms. In (lie course of the discussion the Hon. Member for Kxcjiie 
pleaded tor eonfidciicc being placed ill him. The motion, however, was rejected. 
Mr. ll)io|iiitkur brought forward his motion of effecting a eut of fourteen lakhs in the 
luiul demand for Kxeise. The mover {miiitfilly replied to the debate and laid strew 
on the * delniiiiaiii/.iiig 1 policy of the CSoveruiiient in Kxcise affairs. Next tlay, when 
disciis-imi was ai this stage, a |»oint of order was mixed and the debate got immovably 
stuck, so tiiul the I'resitieut hud to adjourn the llounc fu l one hour. 

On FKHKUAKY 29th. the house mot in a vory expectant mood to 
bear tho doeibion of tho previous clay* ijiiostion. Tlio difficulty wm got over 
by allowing tho lion. Member for Excise to amoiKl his demand from 
Ks. 10,318,000 lakhs to Ks. 10,466,000. lio agreed to make a eut of 
three lakha in his four dopaitments, if no further cute were effected 
by the Council. Tho House agreed to withdraw all motions, but there 
wore 160 motions and all of thorn could not he allowed to lie 

withdrawn all at oneo. Tho President had to ask permission of the 

House for the mover to withdraw. The sing-song of ‘No, Kir* aid 

‘ Yes, Sir 1 wont on for sometime like a roll call in a clasB-rqom. 

Adjournment for ]<ord Oliviers Statement 

After (|uestion time Mr. l*lji Narayaojidrew the attention of the House 
to tome statements made by Lord Olivier in his speech on the 26th Feb. in the 
|<oids which were deliberately insulting to the House. People suspected some 
wrong information to have lieen given by the Government to the Secretary 
of State. Mr. Hayward made it olear that no telegram of the sort was 
sent by tho Government of Bombay. The President said that he would 
allow a motion for adjournment, if due notice .were given. 

After this Mr. If. 0. Joshi mov«d his motion for the reduction 

of nino lakhs of rupees from the total demand for forests whioh stoed 
st the figure of Ks. 44,61,000. Mr. Dadubhsi Desai enppwtod 
Mr. Mountford oudeavoured to explain Government's ease. Tho 
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Mr. Jadhav, Prof. Swami Narayan, Mr. Gunjal and others also spoke oil 
the motion. Mr. Kothari proved with facts and figures that to spend 
shove M) lakhs on Forests did not bring proportionate retorn and folly 
justified the big out of 9 lakhs. Messrs. Movlankar and Surve of 
fiatoagiri made short pointed speeches. The motion was' in the end.; 
rejected. ! 

On Saturday the 1st MARCH the motion of adjournment notice 
of which was given on Friday came up for discussion. The Press afid the * 
visitors' gallery was full. No more reductions were proposed in the depart- 
ments of the Hon. Mr. Dehalavi and the House then took up the department 
Of Education. The Education Minister at once consented to cuts being 
made: one Rs. 8 , 000 / in connection with the Assistant Professorship 
of the Gujerath college and the other of Rs. 10,000/ in connection 
with the examination fees to be given to examiners in the Vermicular 
'Final Examination. The third motion for reduction created some warmth 
in the debate as the item referred to Europeans- and was in oharge 
of the Home Member. Rs. 33,000/ were put in as a recurring expenditure 
for Provident fund for European teachers in aided European schools. This 
was an issue on which even a few noirBrahmins and Mahoroedans joined. 
Messrs. A. Patel, G. B. Pradhan, Shivadasani, Dalvi, Pabaljani, Nariman 
participated in the debate. The motion for reduction was carried to a 
division and it was passed with 48 against 35 votes. The Hon. Mr. Hayward 
was in a rage and said that it was after all a reserved subject amj. 
the House had no rights there. 

After the recess, the motion of adjournment was brought forward b$ 
Mr. Labi Narayanji. He said that the reflections made by Lord Olivier 
in his speech in the House of Lords on the question of India about the 
obstructive tactics in the Bombay Council were utterly wrong and mis- 
chievous. Messrs. R. G. Pradhan, G. I. Patel, Shivadasani, Nur Mahomed, 
jani, M&nsuri and many others condemned Lord Olivier's speech. 

Tairlrn,. lii* Pm+w in aIaap And Ainnhnfc'A 


Ir. Jaykar explained the policy of his Party in clear and emphat:o 
words and maintained that it was as framed at Coconada and • Ise where and 
that, if it was now moderated a iittfe, it was due to the minority iii which 
the Swarajists were in the Bombay Counoil. '1 he speech produced . a 
marvelous effect on the House. The %i. Messrs. Hayward, and Cowasji 
Jahangir attempted to explain away the - sentences of Lord Olivier, but 
their commentary was useless and ultimately the adjournment was passed. 
The motion had a stunning effect on the Council, as the Bombay Council 
was the first to have accepted the motion which amounted to all intents 
and purposes to a vote of censure on the Secret »ry of State for 
India. The Government remained indifferent in voting perhaps because 
Ae Labour Secretary of State was condemned and not the Bombay 
Government ! Mr. Hayward protested that the Cablegram was^ not sent 
by the Bombay Government but people believed that a responsible officer 
Jike Lord Olivier could not have based his allegations on information- 
•applied -by irresponsible, unauthoritative persons. 

% On MARCH 4th the combined* demand on Education, Scientific, 
Medical, Public Health and Industries, for Rs. 2, 46,3 1 , 000 was moved 
by the Hon. Mr. Jadhav. Mr. Kothari’s motion for the reduction oi 
<**. rupee in the educational budget was meant as a vote of censure 
toe eductions! polioy of the Government. He said if sufficient 
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satisfying assurances were coming from tbe Minister, lie was prepared 
to withdraw it. To tickle the non-Brabmins .all Government. members 
insisted that the motion was nothing if not a condemnation of the 
Minister of Education .because he a as a non-brahmin. The Mahontedan 
joined the Nationalists and even Messrs. Rafiuddin Ahmed, Nnr Mahomed 
had hard words to say against the educational policy, especially with 
respect to Mahomedan education. Mr. R. *G. Pradhan, Mr. Bhopatkar, 
Mr. Shivadasani, Mr. Pahaljani, Mr. Dadubbai Desai rose to criticise 
the policy of the Government. Mr. Jaykar exposed Government’s policy 
in connection with the appointment of an Australian to tbe principalship 
of the Elphinstone High School, the reform of the University Senate, text- 
books in primary st hools and so on. In the end however tbe motion 
was rejected by 39 against 44 votes. 

On MARCH 6th no substantial cut was made in the budget- 
demands for education ar.d public health and medical departments except 
that of about Bs. 17,000 which the Minister readily accepted. But the 
discussion was more interesting than the decisions in the House. On all 
items which went up to division, the Non-Brahmins and tbe Mahomedans 
voted consistently in favour of Government, whether it be an additional grant 
to a European Hospital at Aden or what not. Divisions were taken twice 
and the strength of both the parties was unchanged. In the first tbe 
result was 35 and 46, ai d in the second 34 ar.d 49. Govt, fouidtbat the 
thirty-five votes of the Nationalists could never be divided. Passages-at-arms 
between Govt, benches and the opposition began even from tbe beginning 
when questions were answered. The Government members were heckled 
about tbe Bbatghar dam, the European Head-Master of Elphinstone High 
School and other points. Messrs Deo, Swami Naray&n, Joehi, Jaykar, 
Nariman all took part in tbe questions ar.d supplementary questions. 

Towards the close of the day tbe grant for Empire Exhibition of 
Bs. 43,000 was opposed by Mr. J. K Mehta in a forcible speech. The 
cjuestion of Indians in Kenya and the exploitation of India by the 
Empire were the two grounds on which he requested the House to 
overthrow tbe demand. Messrs. Lalji Narayanji, Dadubbai Desai strongly 
supported the motion, saying that even a Moderate like Sir Ghnaanlal 
Seta) wad had condemned the Kenya decision and India’s participation 
in the Exhibition. 

On MARCH 6th tbe Empire Exhibition was again brought into discussion 
and the Nationalist had had a great triumph when they succeeded in over 
throwing it. Prof. Swami Narayan, Messrs. Saptarshi, Sivadasaiti and others 
expressed the people’s view on the Exhibition. Mr. Grantham spoke about the 
commercial advantages of the Exhibition but Mr. Jaykar completely 
exploded the plea and maintained in a forcible speech that the whole 
Empijrc was based on sham sentiment. Tbe Hoo. Mr. Hayward theught that 
the Council should not strike at the paltry sum, but Mr. Rafiuddin 
Ahmed promptly retorted : “ why should Government then press for the 
l<a!try sum ? ’* The mover Mr. J. K. Mehta suitably replied and the 
mot ion was passed with 46 against 43 votes. 

Next the motion to omit the total demand for the Industries department 
was moved by Mr. Lalji NaraySnjt; Mr. Hayward rose to a point 
of order and said that if a certain item was non-voted, others connected , 
with it and subsidiary to it must also be so. The President set aside 
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a similar ruling of the late Sir Narayan Chaodavarlnr and boldly and 
dearly explained that that would have been right in a constitution io 

which full responsible government was working ; but he opined that 

India was passing through a transitional stage in which the responsibility 
of the Government 011 the one hand, and that of the * Council on the 

other, must flow in a coryoint manner ; it was for the Government to 

justify any non- voted post they had created before the Council by 
coming to the House for all the establishment charges related to the 

norrvoted post! After the ruling the omission was discussed and Messrs. 

Deo, Kothari and others spoke, quoting the opinions of Mr. Jadhav and 
Dr. Paran.ipye in connection with the abolition of the Department 
of Industries. The Hon. Mr. Jadhav promised to abolish the poet 
of the Director of Industries and also to make a cut of Rs. 23,000/ 
in the department. The total demand for the five Departments in Hon. 
Mr. Jadhav s charge of Rs. 2, 42, VI thousand, after the total induction 
of Rs. 3,10 thousand made both by the Council and by Government 

of their own accord, was again proposed for the vote of* the Council. 

Messrs. Pahaljani, Jaykar and even some non-Brahmins insisted that not 
a pie should be cut in the Education department. However, the doraand 
tn bloc was granted with 61 against 23 votes. The departments in charge 

of the Hon. Mr. Hayward were then taken up by the Council. The 

total demand was for Ks. 2,66,63,000, “ Justice - Jails and Police." The 
Hon. Mr. Hayward demanded a grant for the establishment of ait 

additional High Court Judge. Mr. It. G. Pradhait opposed the demand, 
but the ncirBrahmiii vote turned the balance in Governments favour 

and the motion to omit the item was lost. 

MARCH 7th was distinguished by a large uumber of cute in the 
demands for the administration of Justice. Four District Courts were 
•ought to be established in the districts of Kaira, Nahabshah, Kolaba and 
East Khaudesh. The first was strongly opposed by Prof, bwanii Narayan, 
Messrs, Mukadam, Nanai and others and despite strong Govt pressure* 
the motion of Prof. Swami Narayan to drop the court was carried by 44 
to 34 votes. This signal and unexpected defeat put up the back of 
the Home Member and he forthwith withdrew the other three proposals 
also. More than one lakh and twenty-live thousand rupees were thus 
saved. A few motions for reduction or omission amounting to about 
Rs. 10,000/ were accepted by Government in connection with Registrars 
to District courts and appointment of a Resident Magistrate in Stud. 
The Nationalist Party had proposed many more cuts and had they bean 
carried an enormous reduction would have been made by the Council, 
but after the first division resulting in Governments defeat, the Horn 
Mr. Jadhav used his influence to bring back the non-Brahmin votes 
to the side of Govt. 

Two more incidents require notice. Mr. Nariman asked for leave to 
introduce a motion of adjournment to consider a matter of urgent 
public importance, viz., the conduct of certain officials in canvassing votes. 
Mr. Hayward took objection to leave being granted and thirty members 
not being prepared to do so, leave was declared not granted. Non- 
Bmkmins sided with the Govt, and opposed the Nationalists. The secoud 
w ** the firing on the mill-strikers of Bombay on that day. 

On MARCH 3th Mr. G. B. Pradhan proposed his motion to reduce 
5 * 
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bf thro# kUw the total dmnd lor Jiib and Convict Settl emen ts . 
IntONting speeches wore delivered by lleesn. Shivadsseoi, Mevlsnker, 
Gttigel, Swami Narayan and the treatment of political prisoners was 
severely criticised* In the division it was lost by 89 against 4ft votes. 
Three big cots amounting to more than one lakh oonoerning demands 
for conveyance allowance to Deputy Superintendents of Police and for 
special Mounted Police were* successfully effected by the , Nationalist 
Party* twioe by dear majority and once by the casting vote of 
the President One more cut of Rs. 11*000/ in connection with 
the provision of special Primary Schools for the children of Police was 
accepted by Govt Still another cut of half .a lakh from the lakh of rupees 
provided for additional police in Borsad Taluka was accepted by the 
Government Mr. Shivadasani proposed that the whole item of detective 
poUoe on railways should be omitted and an excellent case was made 
out by the mover* Messrs Jaykar, Pahaljani, Soman and others, but 
the non-Brahmins voted with Government and turned the scale against 
the nationalists. 

On Monday the 10th MARCH Mi*. Nariman’s motion for reduction 6f 
the demand for 44 European Sergeants was first taken up. He complained 
that whereas educated and graduate Indian Sub-Inspectors started on 
Rs. 12ft/*, the European Sergeants who are uneducated and recruited 
from discharged army-men started on R 9 . 200/- and quickly rose to 
Inspectors and higher posts. Mr. Kothari then put forth his proposal 
to reduce by thirty lakhs the total demand of the Poliee Department 
Messrs. Kothari, Nariman, Dadubhai Desai, G. I. Patel strongly eon* 

detuned the policy of Government. But in the end the proposal was lost. 

The total demand under the heads Administration of Justioe, Jails and 
Police minus the cuts, was then put and carried by a majority. 

The Hon. Mr. C. Jehangfr then presented the demand for Bombay 
Development Schemes for Rs. 2,54,69,000. Mr. Lalji Narayanji moved 

lor a reduction of the whole demand by 2 crores. 

For two hours the debate •went on. Mr. Lalji tore the mask over the 
schemes of reclamation, housing etc. and oriticised in a masterful manner 
Bie policy of Government Prof. Swami Narayan, in bis forceful way, 
condemned the Development policy ; Mr. Jaykar suggested practical ways 
to stop this huge but useless expenditure; Messrs. Dadubhai Desai and 

G. I. Patel too added their voices to the chorus of condemnation m A 

Mr. Nariman in his wonted humorous and pointed speech ridiculed the 
policy of the Government Mr. Pahaljani was sedately harsh on the Deve- 
lopment schemes. Sir Lawless Hepper, the Director of Development took 
the Council through a volume of figures of expenditure which few could 
/understand. He then imputed motives of 'vested interest 9 to the 
opposen which were highly resented, Mr. Nariman throwing bock the retort 
v that it was the “ vested interest of fat salary 1 ' that prompted Sir Lawless 
to support the scheme. Mr ilalji Narayanji — 

in repfy to the debate, referred to the remarks of the Director of Development, 
and Maid his (the latter's) attack was that of a man who had a weak case. But tue 
member for Indian Merchants' Chamber did not want to shirk the' responsibility* 
It was not a charge against him alone, but also against the constituency that he 
.represented, .the Indian Merchants 1 Chamber. That Chamber had dburf*a public -duty 
in opposing the scheme when the him of it was conceived. The late Governor *a»h 
made a public speech in which he said he would constitute an Advi ory Committee 
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H «Ht the Development DapartuittiL but the Atlvlmry Committee mtemleil h*l but 
• no meeting*. It vu not fair in say that the Chamber's opposition wa* 

betted. He rcpujliatwi the charge that there were any vested interests behind his 
opposition. Tim Director of . Dcvc.opmeiit had not acquainted hinnrtf with the who« 
history of the company he had altatal to. The speaker had no interest whatever 
to it. The whoc money was fi o.n K iigand* the cone option of it was in Kng and. 
It had been conceived by an ex-member of\the G«Vernni~iit i>f Bombay, and no* 
that a direct attack was made ujN»n the speaker, lie might, as well giv* lus ttanv 
Sir Claude Hill. That ex-member hail sent a recommendatory letter to him f but h • 
had not put a sing e larthing in that concern, ft was a vrious matter as an 

officer of the Government had coin* forward an I uttaek*d a in \nbjr of tlm Hnus* 

without adequate information. He was prepare* I to stand before the House if th* 

House wou'd try him. It was only b*cau*: he happMied to 1* a friend of Sir 

Claude Hill that at his request he (the sp-aker) coiuu te*l to join the Board wichoir 
any financial interest. He referred to the suburb ui scheme and strung y depreciat 'd 
Site Government’s acquisition of land in competition with private' agency,' Uovcrnraoir 
was no commercial body, and they wen* not justified in undertaking any comuv k rca' 
enterprise. 

It was asked that if a private agency could succeed, why not the Governm a, n* ! 
Let the new Governor make an enquiry into the whole subject and Hud out whether 
with the salaries now fusul to officers aiul with the prc*ut level of establislinti-n* 
charges they could expect to make pc ‘it. \mi the Direr or or any Officer of the 
department prove whether ttie tchcme was now a cmunercial pnqtosit ion. Kveu t li— 
Associated Chamber of Commeroe said that the Government should nor c«»mp*te with 
private agency. Was it fair for Government to take chance and risk the resource 
of the Presidency? 

Finally Mr. L. Narainji con ten* led that when there was the Public Works 
Department, there ought not to be a separate estabwlunem for development works. 
He put in a strong plea for making over thv I>.*ve‘opm :ui IV|>artmcnt to tlt^ 
Transferred half of the Uovernnvm. 

After the* Development member had replied and offered a cut of 
Ka. 90 lakhs the amendment was put and defeated by 82 
against 94. 

Tuesday die ilth MARCH was the last dvy alloted to the discussion oi 
the budget. After the Development demand was carried by a majority, the 
Hon. Mr. tTehangir presented the demand under Irrigation for Ks. 3, is 7, 000 
which was voted. The most remarkable achievement of the day was the 
omission of the provision of Rs. 10,000/ under the Director of Informa- 
tion. Like the Empire Exhibition this too was a point of honour with 
Hie Government as the Department was mischievous from the view- 
point of the people* Messrs. Deo, Kothari, Joshi and others proved 
the futility of the office : while the Govt, side attempted to defend the 
Director. But iu the division the motion was carried by 4 4 to 42 votes. 
Mr. lTayward tried to have a second division, but the President ruled 
him out of order and the result was received with cheers on the popular 
side. It being past- five in the evening, General Administration ai.d 
other important departments went undiscussed and the total demands 
were granted simply with ‘Ayes* or ‘Noes’ without any discussion. As 
a matter of fact General Administration is one of the departments 
whore the pruning knife should huvo been applied. But as a policy 
it was kept the last in discussion. 

On MARCH 12th the Council met lo consider the supplementin' 
estimates. At question-time the Hon. Mr. Jadhav was severely heckle 
on the ftatlic-Parai.jpyc scheme of p.vy to Piim-.vry teachers by Mossi >. late. 
Jaykar, Joshi, Nariman, Mehta ai.d others. Then ha\e was 
l»v the House to Mr. Addyrr.au to move hi*> motion ot ;,dj«.»ui inert M 
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consider the situation arising out of the Mill-strike. A few fsoireontro- 
venial supplementary grants were made without discussion or division 
aid at 4 the House proceeded to take up the adjournment motion. 
Mr. K. F. Nariman had also asked for leave to discuss the firing 
by the police upon the crowd and the situation created out of it and 
Mr. 8. K. Bole (nominated) to discuss the serious strike situation. The 
application of Mr. Addyman being the first was put to the House. The 
Home Member formally objected suggesting that the leave and discussion 
be postponed pending the consideration of the report of the Enquiry 
Committee which had just been published. The House however gave 
permission. Mr. Wadia of the Bombay Mill-owners Association perhaps for 
the first time put in his appearance ai*d explained the Mill-owners’ position. 
Mr. Jaykar criticised the report of the Bonus Enquiry Committee and also 
proved how firing was uncalled for. Mr. Baptista opened his lips to 
make out a strpng case for the labourers. Mr. ftovaidhandas Patel 
i ariated his experience of the Ahm.fdabad strike. Mr. Bole who ought to 
have been the first in the field to move the motion stammered for a few 
minutes ar.d started off with profuse thanks to H. E. the Governor for 
taking steps to end the strike without mentioning of course what definite 
steps be had taken. Two hours allowed by law for motion of adjournment 
were ahuost over; closure was demanded hut not accepted by the President 
and fiaafiy the motion was talked out. The only effect was that the policy 
of the Govt, towards the strike, the firing on the previous Friday, were 
reviewed and the intention of the speakers was to a certain extent 
fulfilled. 

MARCH 13th was a dry and dull day for the Council. Most 
of the suppieireiitaiy grants were easily and without much discussion 
granted by the Council. Only the provision for p&it payment of a 
building grant to the Bishop’s High School, Poona, of Be, 50,030/- was 
successfully reduced to Ra. 26,000/-. Prof. Sw&xni Narayan, Bafiuddin 
Ahmed, Naruvan, J&yk&r spoke against the grant. The Hon'ble 
Mr. Jadhav moved for Bs. 2*8 lakhs for the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute which was voted after Mr. Paha|jaiii's motion for 
a cut of 80,000 had been defeated. Then the Appropriation Report 
with the proceedings of the Public Accounts Committee for 1921-22 
was laid befnie the Council. The occasion was well utilised by the 
Council, especially by Messrs. Lalji Narayanji, PahaJjani, Dadubhai 
Deeai, Swnmi Narayan, Saptarshi to criticise the loan and the 
appropriation policy of the Council. Ultimately the report was adopted. 
The Hon. Mr. Hidgyatullah then moved the first reading of the Bill to 

ameud further the Bombay Town Planning Act 1916. Messrs. Deo, 

Choudhari, Jaykar opposed the first reading on the ground that the 
bill was altogether uncalled for. Thus, the first reading was rejected. 

On MABCH 14th. the President read a message of thanks to 
the Council from the Secretary of the Prune Minister. 

The Hon. Sir M. Haywaid then moved the first reading of the 

Bill to amend the Bombay Publio Conveyance Act giving greater powers 

of control to the police. The Bill was read a second and a third time 
atd was passed. 

11m Em. Mr. HidayatnUah moved the firrt reading of the MM to 
ameid the Bom bey Village Panchayat Act 1920. which was intended to 
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provide for the working of a panchayat during any vacancy therein* 
The bill was read a second and a third time and was passed. 

This was a day of non-official resolutions and the House manifested 
an uncommon animation. Mr. Pahaljani then proposed his resolution about 
rescinding the orders passed by Government in connection with the fees and 
charges levied from indoor and out-door patients at dispensaries and hospitals* 
io a well-reasoned and convincing speech. Mr. Thomas, Secretary to Gov- 
ernment* remarked that, the fees were levied from an insignificant percent ag e 
of people, that no complaints against them were received from people, and that 
at any rate the medical department mu&t be self-supporting. Mr Govardhan- 
das Patel of Ahmedabad, however, replied effectively oiting from personal 
experience the harshness and the indifference of the medical authorities. 
Dr. Mehta of Surat narrated his experience; Mr. Rafiuddiu Ahmed 
and Khan Saheb Mansuri opposed Government in the matter. After 
division the resolution was declared carried with 47 against 35 votes ; all 
the non-Brahmans voting with the Nationalists. 

The second resolution was about cancelling the three protected cotton 
divisions of Surat district and make it into one whole and was moved by 
Mr. Shivadasani. He pointed out that the division was unnatural, that 
it operated harshly on cultivators, the Cotton Committee had not recommended 
such a division, and that the vivisection conduced to the benefits of the 
mill-owners and Lancashire merchants. Mr. Dadubhai Desai supported 
him. In this too, the non-Brahmins co-operated with the Nationalists 
and a second time Government was defeated with 41 against 37 votes. 

On MARCH l&th Mr. E. G. Pradhan moved:— 

“ This Council recommends to the Uovernor-in-C'ounciJ that a mixed committee of 
officials and non-officials with a non-official majority be appointed to consider £)the 
question of bringing the process of revising the land revenue assessments under closure 
regulation by statute, as recommended by the Joint Committee appointed to consider 
the Government of India Bill, 1919, ami to report on the nature ami form of the legislation 
that should be undertaken towards that end.” 

To this Mr. Dadubhai Desai proposed amendments, one to have an 
elected committee with non-officiai majority and the other to suspend land 
assessments. Mr. P. G. Joshi moved his rider to suspend new increased 
rates also. Mr. S&ptarshi further suggested a time-limit of full one year 
for the Committee and Mr. Pahaljani combined all these scattered amend- 
ments into one big amendment. Almost the whole day was taken up by 
the discussion. Mr. R. G. Pradhan narrated the history of the land 
assessment. Hon. Mr. Mehta accepted the principle of Committee, but 
pleaded not to force the other amendments. Ultimately Mr. Pahaljani s 
amendment was adopted by the House by 46 to 86 votes and it also was 
Passed as the substantive proposition. 

Mr. G. B. Pradhan then moved 

“ That this Council recommends to the Government that the scale of psj sug- 
gested by the Hon’ble Messrs. Nat be and Faranjpye for teachers in the primary 
schools in the report of the Committee appointed to advise government m the 
matter of revision of their salaries, be brought into force immediately and that the 
teachers serving in the Island of Salsette, Ivalyan and Bassein towns should grtMj 
allowance of 20 per cent, of their salaries owing to the dearness of Jnmg in those 
Places. 

At this stage the Council adjourned. f 

On MARCH 17th discussion was resumed on Mr. G. B. Pradhans 
resolution moved on the 15th. about immediately bringing into 

56(a) 
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operation the Sathe-Paraqjype scheme lor Primary teaohen and also about 
giving 20*/. local allowance to teaohers in "the island of Salsette and Ktlayan 
and Bassein towns. Mr. Shivdasani proposed an amendment to omit the 
local allowance clause whioh Mr. G. B. Pradhan readily aooepted, with 
the object of simplifying the issue to one clear-cut, definite point 
Mr. Thomas made a bitter speeoh and paraded with 'effect long rows of 
figures and also brought forth the argument of supply and demand of 
teaohers. Mr. Deo became angry with Mr. Thomas and challenged him 
to say whether he was prepared to apply the same principle to all other 
big officers of the Government On behalf of the Nationalists Messrs Jaykar, 
Bhopatkar, Mavlankar, Swami Narayan and others made feeling appeals 
for the improvement of the lot of teachers. An amendment was proposed 
by Mr. A. N. Surve with the object of shelving the question. It proposed 
to «4journ the consideration of the question and in the meantime to 
appoint a committee to consider the practicability etc. of the scheme. After 
the Hon. Mr. Jadhav had spoken against the motion, the amendment was 
passed by 42 to 40 votes and it was also accepted as the substantive 
proposition. 

Mr. G. I. Patel then moved:— 

“ This Council recommends that adequate compensation be given to those persons 
or their relatives who have suffered injuries to life and property at the hands of 
dacoits within recent times in Borsad and Anand talukas.” 

Mr. H. D. Sahiba moved an amendment for the substitution of 
the words "the families of those informants ” for “those persons for 
their relatives).” The mover accepted the amendment. 

The resolution as amended was carried. 

Mr. V. R. Kothari next moved : — 

This Council recommends to the Govemor-in-Cuuncil that the revision survey 
settlement recently introduced in Sangola t&luka be withdrawn. 

On MARCH 18th Mr. Kothari s resolution about withdrawing Revision 
Survey Settlement in Sangola Taluka was taken up and it was further 
supported by Messrs. Dadubhai Desai, P. G. Joshi, Swami Narayan, 
Govardhan Das Patel. The Hon. Mr. Mehta, Revenue Member, endeavoured 
to defend Government's case, but Mr. Kothari suddenly silenced him 
by telling to his face that he knew nothing of the Taluka. The 
resolution was carried with 37 to 29 votes. 

Mr. W. S. Mukdum did not move the resolution of whioh he had 
given notice recommending the withdrawal of the Government of Bombay 
from all participation in the Empire Exhibition, nor did Mr. Lalji Naranji 
Who had ako a similar motion, and both gave the reason that their 
purpose was served as the grant of the demand in that connection 
had already been thrown out by the Council. 

Mr. V. A. Dabholkar moved : — 

That this Council recommends to the Governor- In-Counci l that the salaries of 
the Presidency Magistrates, other tlutn the Chief Presidency Magistrate, be fixed 
Hu. 1,000-50-1,600. 

He.^reminded the Council tnat they had reoently voted for the increase 
of tbarshlaries of the judges of the Small Causes Courts and said that 
the conditions of selection and the responsibilities of the duties of both 
the Small Cause Court Judges and Presidency Magistrates were the 
same. After some discussion the resolution was carried by 33 votes to 12 ; 
the Swarajyists taking no part in the voting. 
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. nk Oomeetl i iiiwiI i to to* OowM-ia-Caaeil that the Act Xa XUI ol 
Itm ** .*<* *o pwntow tor the btttor mmmgzmmt at W»kf property urt 
fcf — “ria g the tming and 1 i nM feath* o f proper aceoontc ia reepeet at uch pro- 
be made applicable to the Preridenc y of Bombay. 1 

The resolution wu carried unanimously. 

Mr. Bafiuddtn Ahmad moved 


Thi» Council recommends to the Government that all bills, press notes, etc 
which at present are translated and published in the Bombay Government Gaaette 
ta Mahrathi, Gujarati, Sanaroe and 8fndM should a'so be trans atad a ml pub ishal 
in tin Bombay Government Gaaette in Untn for the benefit of tbe i’nln sneaking 
population of the Presidency. 

Stomal Mnhomadan members supported the motion which was carried- 


The Thnkor of Kerwada moved : 

This Council recommends to His Excellency the Govemor-in-Conucil to appoint 
a committee of official and non-offioial mmabere of this Council to enquire into the 
quest km whether the enhancement of the jama payable by tbe talukdar* of 
Ahmedabad effected by the last revision which amounts to more than 100 per cent, 
haa been just ami equitable and if necessary to suggest ways and mentis fo. a 
more equitable settlement thereof. 


On MARCH 19th the Council met in great animation over tbe 
anticipated debate on M. Haarat Mohini and Mr. Horniman which was 
tabled for the day. The galleries were packed up. 

Tbe Thakor of Kerwada s resolution was supported by the Thakor of 
Amod, Messrs. Mavlankar, 8wami Karayan, Saheba, Jaykar, and the Hon. 
Mr. Mehta promised the Committee if the Talnkdars were also prepared 
to include in the terms of reference the relations between the Talukdara 
and the tenants. The resolution, however, was lost by one .vote only. 


Release of Hasnt Mohani 

Mr. Pooqjabhai Tkakersey then moved his resolution about the 
immediate and unconditional release of Moulana Hasnt Mohani : - 
This Council recommends to the Governor . in Council that Haarat 
Mohani be released immediately and unoonditkmaUy. This being a 
communal question all the Mahomedans were uncommonly keen. But the 
Nationalists did not limit their view-point thus but looked upon the 
Moulanas release as a national qjuestion. Most of the Mahomedans 
untreated Government and begged of them to release him, and Messrs. 
Jaykar, Welkar, Baptiste, Bhopatkar demanded his release as a matter of 
right and not aa a favour. The Hon. Mr. Hayward stone was surprisingly 
conciliatory and mild and in the end Government aooepted the reoomr 
®*ndation. An important point of order was raised by Mr. Hayward 
interrupting Mr. Baptista who was pronouncing on the judgment. of the 
lower court of 3 years’ imprisonment awarded to Mr. Moham which 
the High Court reduced to* 6 months only. Mr. Hayward wanted to 
•Weld the magistrate who, Mr. Baptiste said, had awarded the heavier 
punishment on political grounds. , Tbe President overruled Mr. Hayward 
and upheld the right of the House for the fair comments of Mr. Baptists. 


Ban on Horniman f 

_ "Mr. Nariman then proposed hit resolution for Mr. Horniman i 

•• follows : — This Council recommends to the Governorin-Council to wmjyf 
*•*•» against the entry of Mr. Benjamin Guy Horniman into India. 

Patel, Mavkoksr, Guqjal, Dongarsing xatu# 
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Jaykar spoke in support of it Tie Hob. Mt Hcyumd wee «H «tt 
ngi cl * the niohggfaa ccd cpohc far ' U cb hosr coadMafag 
Mr. Horafoen, raking op hia past and covering Use wife all abase behind Us 
look. Tie natter. hemaintained, rated a ntinfr with the Pi - part «iww 
ar.d that then m * nothing political in Mr. Hnmnnaai detention fa 
England. Mr. Addyman on behalf of the European Community d ew nel 
Mm and said that then was not one member of Me community who flashed 
Mr. Homiman’a ratara. Mr. Jajreknr objected to the Borne Members vile 
attacks when Mr. Horniman was not there to reply. Other m e mh e m teak 
strong objection to rack cowardly attacks. The debate continued till the next 
day, March 30th. The Government had by this time won over 
Mahomedan mem ben. and especially the Home Member’s conciliatory tone 
on the previous day’s debate on Hasret Mohani had done the trick. In 
vain did the Nationalists try to influence the Mahomedan and aen- 
Brahmin section to vote with them. In the end the resolution eras 
defeated by 37 against 43 votes The thirty-seven votes contained all 
the Swarajists and all the Independents. 

After recess the Council proceeded, at the request of Hon’Me 
Mr. Mehta, to the election of three repre s e nta tives of the Council on 
the Advisory Committee for the B. B. and C. I By., the G. LP. Br- 
and the M. S. M. By. Two resolutions were then hurriedly passed and 
accepted by the Government 

Mr. M. K. Dixit moved "that this Council reco mm e n ds to the 
Government that the remaining period of supersession of the Sunt 
Municipality he remitted and that the Municipality be restored to the 
people of Surat forthwith.” 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. hi. E. Navle, moved that “this Council reebauncaiis to the 
GovernoHn-Council that a mixed committee of official and nonuMci a l 
members of this Council, with a non-official majority, be appointed to 
consider the most suitable method or methods of fixing the anna- 
valnation of crops.’’ 

The Hon. Mr. C. V. Mehta (Beveuue Member) on behalf of the 
Government, accepted the resolution. 

The resolution was carried. 

The President then read die order of H. E. the Governor proro- 
guing the Council. 



Members of the Council. 


PBUlDDIVi The Hon'ble Mr. Mtobael Keane, c.i.s., 1 . 0 . 11 . 
' Uivmmw. The Hon'ble Bai Rajeahwar BaH. 

The Hon'ble Lient. Kawab Mohammad Ahmad Sa’id Kban 


Hon’ Mr. 8. P- O’Doanell, Ftymct Mtmbt* 
Hon’ Bala Bit Mohammad All Mohammad 
Kban* &ba* Bahadur. Horn* Mentor 
Mr. 0. If. Laabrt. Mr. B. A, H. Hlnnt. 
Knnwar Jagdioh Praiad* Babn flangaa La*. 
Mr. 0. B. F. Hair. * Mr. A. O. Verrieret. 
Mr. C. B JVPtfei*. Mr. J. B. W. Bennett. 
Mr. 8. H. Fremantle. Mr. tt. Bara. 

Mr. W. & Ca aari*. Mr. A. O. P. Pollan. 

Mr. H. O. IfitWes. Mr. A. D. Aabdown. 
Lieat.-OoL R. F. RateL Mr. O. CUike. 

Mr. A H. Mndwaa 4 *. Mr. H. Darid. 

Baja Mafanaunad fi'Jai Baao! Khan. 

Baja Brij Narayan Bahadur. Bai. 

Mr. H. V. Ceeaogee. Balm Kbem Cband. 
Pandit Oevind Sahai Sbarma. 

Baba Karajan Praaad Avera. 

Babn Mohan Lai Sakaena. 

Baba Damodar Daa. Tbaknr Moti Singfa. 
Bai Babadnr Lala Bits Bam. 


Cbandhri Jaawant Singh. 

Cbandhri Sbeoraj Singb. 

Pandit Hanak Cband. Lala Baba Lai. 
Tbaknr Baj Kama? Bingb. 

Toaknr Lakthral Baj Singh. 

Bai Babalnr Babn Ham Nath Bbargara. 

Hal Sahib Mnnshi Amba Praiad.. 

Bai Baharim Pandit Kbaragjtt Mtara. 

Baja Surja Pal Singb. L«la Dbakan Lai. 
Baba Nemi 8*r&n. Cbaonbrl Badan Stank. 
Obandhri Sardar Singb. Tbaknr Sadbo Siogb. 
Pandit Rrijnaadan Praiad Mura. 

Pandit Bbagwat Narajan Bbargara 
Pandit Jbanni Lai Paode. 

Tbaknr Hat Praiad Singb. 

Tbaknr Keahara Chandra Singb. Cbandhri. 
Lieut. Baja Darga Narajan 8iiigb. 

Lieut. Baja Hnkm Ttj Pratap Singb. 

Bai Babadnr Pt. Balbtiadra Praiad tiwari. 
Pandit Sri Kriahna Dntt Pallwal. 
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Babn Bhagwati Sahai Bedar. 

Tuakur Manjit Singb Ratbor. 
itad-Lt. Cbandhri Balwant Siogb. 

Bai Jagdiah Praiad Sahtb. 

Tbaknr Hannman Singb. Dr. M. X. Aniari. 
Sod-Lt. Sahibaada Bari Pratap Narajan 
Singh, Ral Babadnr. 

Baja led raj it Pratap Babadnr Sabi. 

Bbaja Hanumat Praaad Singb. 

Pandit Baijnath Miara M*r. Mnkandi Lai. 
Pandit (lovind Ballabh Pant'. 

I andit Her Govtnd Pant. Mr* M. A. 8aifi. 
Babn Ram Chandra Sinha. 

Raja Shankar Sahai. Tbaknr Hnknm Siogb. 
Dr. Jai Karan Nath Miara. 

Knnwar Kaj ;ndra Siogb. Babn Sita Bam. 
Bai Babadnr Tbaknr Maahal Bingb. 

Knnwar Kriahna Pratap 8ingh. 

Babn Bindaahrt Prarad. 

Knnwar 8niandra Pratap Sabi. 

Ral Babadnr Babn Bbankar Dayal. 

Mr. Mnhammad Zabnr Ahmad. 

Mari. Zahor-nd-dio. Manl. Shaba b-od^d in. 
Rao Abdnl Hamaad Khan. . 

Liiat. Nawab Jamahed Ali "Khan. 

Khaa Babadnr Knnwar lnayat Ali Khan. 

•» Obaodhari Amir Haian Kban. 
Mantel Ohridmi Rahman Khan. 


Babn Panidh Narajan Anad. 

Pandit Yajna Narajan, Upadbja. 

Pandit Raj* Ramj*. Mr» Deep Narajan B »j. 
Baja Sri Kriahna Dntt Dube. 

-Dr. Zia-ud-din Ahmad, H. Hidajat Hoaain 
Mr Macad*ns Zarnao. Nawabxida M. Tnmf 
Khan Bahadur Hhab Badre Ala®. 

Khan Bahadur Mr. Mnhammad IimaH. 
Maul. Abdul Hakim. D\ Shafait A. Khan. 
Saiyed Muhammad Aihfq Hoiaio. 

Khan Babalnr Manl vi Faiib*od-Din. 

Kban Bahadur Manl. Fael-ur- Rahman Kban. 
Khan Bahadur Hakim Mahbnb Ali Kban. 
Mr. Aibiq Hnaain Mirca. 

Kb&u Eabib Munabi Siddiq Ahmad. 

Qasi Habib Aibrat. K. Abdoi Samad Anasri. 
Lieut. Shaikh Sbabld Hnaain. 

Kban Babadnr Cnandbn Mohammad 
Rathid-ttd-Din Aahrat. 

Mr. 8t. George H. 8 Jackaon. 

Baja Mahendra Man Singb. 

H. ja Magho Praiad N. Singb, Bai Babadnr. 
La 'a Matbnra Praaad, Mehrotra. 

Baj* Sbambhn Dayal. Dr. Oaaaah Pra#ad» 
Lien*. Shaikh laatias Bnml Kban. 

Tbaknr Jagannath Bakhita Singh. 
B'r.Tbomaa Smith Kt Mr. T. Gatin J*«* 
Bai Babadnr Babn Tikramnj't Singb. 
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Council opened by Governor. 

Motion ‘of ‘No-confidence* on Minister* deolarod withdrawn. 

Non-official Beiolutione on the e«t»blirtu nen t of an Uaivertity at 
Agr* and Diftriot Advieory Connell* pa***4 

Official Bill* introduced and supplementary demands voted. 

Budget Presented. ..... 

Ntm-offlc'ul Solutions diseased on thl* and tbefollowlng day. 

General diseussion on the Budget on thii and the following day. 

Official bills and resolutions. 

Panand under Administration of Juetioe granted. 

under Excise, Miscellaneous and Education eanothmed after 
reduction. 

Demand under General Administration granted. 

under Polioe, Medical and PnbUc Health voted. 

PmauB under Land Revenue voted after substantial redaction. 

Out of three official Bills introduced two defeated and one passed. 

Mr M ism’s Resolution urging Government tu furnish the Conned 

M ^informations as to the fate of the resolutions ; paeed m the 
Council carried in face of strong Government opposite 

Beeolntion on Oompijbory rrimaxy Education passed. 

i nternrilatioaa— Supplementary demand! presented and voted—One nen- 
JSjcial resolution for the eetablishment of an Ayurvedic and 
Cnani College passed— Council Prorogued. 
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The flrat session of the new U. P. Couooil ou ,T am>try 

8th in the Council Hall at Lucknow when members took the * m » h of 
allegiance and occupied their seats. Next day, JANUARY* 9tb the 
Council was fownally opened by His Exoellency the Governor, Sir 
William Marris, who made a short speech welcoming the members to 
the 2nd Reformed Council. He protested that the Reforms were no 
sham, that he realised its reality and held forth the hope that if the 
new members would carry along in a reasonable and constitutional 
manner there was nothing to prevent further progress. The path to self- 
Government, he said, lay along the constitutional track, and he olaimed 
for the Services, to which he himself belonged, an honest attempt to be 
faithful to the Reforms and to the new order that it had brought forth ! 

The address being over His Excellency left the Chnmher and the 
luisiness of the Council then began. The first item on the agenda was 
the election of the deputy-President of the Council. I*1 a Site Ram 
proposed Rai Bahadur Kharagjit Misra who was then unanimously elected. 
A panel of Chairman was then nominated by the President and members 
were then proposed and elected to the various committees of the House. 
The Finance Member then moved a resolution recording their deep 
sense of regret at the untimely death of the late Raja Perm&naod, an 
ex-Minister, which was passed by the House, all standing. The Council 
then adjourned till the 26th. 

On JANUARY 28th the Council met with a fairly large attendance of 
members which was due to a “No-Confidence’* motion being oo the 
agenda. At qiiestiou time Mr. Mukundilal, Swarajist, asked a question 
enquiring if Pt. Jagadamba Prosad Misra, a N-C-0 prisoner in the 
Benares Jail, was made to drive an oil-mill being yoked to it like a 
bullock to which the Home Member, the Hon. Raja of Mahmudabad. 
replied in the affirmative. Asked if the Govt approved of this form 
cf jail labour, the reply was in the affirmative. (This matter was raised 
in the House of Commons on 5th May but with no remedy). 

The resolutions placed on the agenda were considered next and 
Khan Bahadur Maulvi .Fasihuddin of Bodaun then moved the following 
resolution: 

‘That this Council recommend* to His Excellency the Governor- in-l’ouncU !•» 
r * present to the Government of India tluit the tnui -of the Iwul revenue Kit lenient 
including the existing teim o f tlu^ dretricfi of tin* United l*n>vinces should l»e ex- 
tended at least tu etr~years instead of SU yearn a* at prea.nr.* 

In view of an assurance given by the Finance Member that the 
matter will be enquired into by a committee, the Khan Bahadur with 
rtrew his motion with the leave of the Council. 

The No-Confidence Motion 

The next resolution on the agenda was that of Thakur Maqjxt 
Singh Rathor reco mm ending to His Excellency the Governor, that the 
PJfcccut Ministers in charge of the Transferred Departments should vacate 
J“ eir an the ground that they did not possess the confidence of the 

c <mnciL When Thakur Manjit Singh was called upon to move his resolution 

an 
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he Mid Hat rince ft simitar resolution wss pheed lor dismisrion as the 
next* day’s meeting he did not propose to more it that day. 

The President thereupon deolared that the resohiNon was withdrawn 
end as fire suopeeding desolations were to the seme effect* the businem 
el the Council was much shortened. 

Principles of Land Revenue Assessments 
Rat Bahadur Thakur M as h al Singh then moved the following resolution: 

‘That this Connell reooaunends to the Government to take immediate steps to pat 
on tee Statute Book the Bill laying down the principle! 'of land revenue a—eesnu ills 
and governing settlement procedure which has already been before the Settlement 
Camnuttee appointed by the Government.’ 

The resolution was put to vote and carried. 

The lest item on the agenda was Khan Bahadur Maulvi FasihuddiVe 
resolution pointing oertain recommendations contained in the report of 
the Settlement Committee and recommending that they should be dir 
iqppded at the final decision of the settlement rules. On the Finance 
Mefnber promising the fullest consideration the resolution was withdrawn 
by leave of the Counoil. The Council then adjourned. 

On JANUARY 29th the No-oonildence resolution was again on the 
thp agenda. Of the questions asked one referred to the ill-treatment 
in Jail of Srimari Parfoati Devi whioh Govt replied was under considera- 
tion. Interpellations being over the resolutions were considered next. 
The first resolution on the agenda was the one of Babu Ram Chandra 
ffinlit embodying the vote of No-oonfidenoe in the present Ministers. 
The member in whose name the resolution stood wgs absent and 
it not being taken up by any other member, the President declared 
that the motion should be considered as withdrawn. The announcement 
wqp received with a sort of triumph by the Mini«teriaiist benches dis- 
played by thumping the tables. The immediate result of it was that 
the disappointed visitors began to move out in large numbers so muob 
so that the speech whioh followed on the succeeding resolution was 
inaudible for some minutes on ‘acoount of the noise caused by the visitors. 

The next resolution on the agenda was of Thakur Jagannath Baksh 
Singh recommending the consideration of the reporc of the Settlement 
Committee, but the President said that the resolution was taken in its 
main part yesterday mid so it could not be taken again. 

University at Agra. 

Next followed the discussion on the resolution of Dr. Zia-uddin 
Ahmed recommending to the Governor to take early steps to establish 
a University at Agra. The resolution involved* a lengthy debate and 
there was hardly any speech ag&inet the resolution exoept that Mr. 
David moved an amendment to the effect that about 35 lakhs *hoj«p 
be collected before undertaking the matter in hand : but Mr. Dttvjda 
amendment was disallowed by the President on an objection by Pshmt 
Nanak Chand for want of tamely notioc. The resolution was put to the 
vote and deolared carried amidst applause. 

District Advisory Couneita 

The resolution whioh involved some contest was that of B|r«- Nana* 
Ohsnd urging the establishment of district advisory councils whomwj* 
d is tric t officer should ordinarily be bound to consult in aU import** 
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tnattera with a view to bringing the district admiiustratiou iu closer 
touch with the people and to introduce better understanding between 
them. After an. amendment by Moul. Fasih-ud-din, the resolution wae 
carried. 

The resolution^ of Rai Bahidur Sitaram that only experienced Or 
trained I- C. 8. joint magistrates should ordinarily be placed in the 
position of bearing civil appeals was also carried. Tfie Hon. the Finance 
Member declared that he was prepared to accept it. 

Music Schools. 

The last resolution on the agenda was that of Pandit Brijnandan 
Prasad Misra of Pilibit recommending the establishment of a. training 
school of music in some important towns. The mover said tint if Govern- 
ment were willing to grant scholarship® to persons who were eiger to 
obt iin training in music he would withdraw his motion and on the Hon. 
Munster of Education’s assurance that he would allow ail facilities if 
funds permitted the resolution was withdrawn. 

The Council then adjourned at about 3-30 p. m. till the next day. The 
Swarajist members did not take pari in the deliberations on any of 
the resolutions and one of them questioned during lunch time as to 
what was the use of their coming to the Council when they sat silent 
said, with reference to the attitude of the Government on the district 
advisory council resolution, that they would join in voting for the 
resolution and defeat the Government. 


On JANUARY 30th after interpellations Rai Bahadur Sitaram intended 
to move an adjournment of the House in older to draw attention to the 
serious situation created by the demolition of somo temples and Samadhis 
at the Alambagh railway station at Lucknow, but, he said, he was 
thankful to the Hon. the Finance Member for having accepted a private 
question from him and he put the following question with the permission 
of the President : — 

1 Han the attention of the Government been drawn to the pubic indignation 
caused by the demolition of temper and Samadhis by the Oudh and Ilohilkhand 
Kailway authorities near the Alambagh railway Htation, Lucknow? If >o, what action, 
has Government taken to allay this feeling and to stop the dcw*crat.oa of sacral p acc*K . 
Is Government aware that Hindu sentiment in the matter wid not be satiBtied units, 
among other things, the places demolished are fu'ly refl« oml at the cost of the 
railway authorities and a right of way granted to the worshippers ? ’ 

The Hod. Mr. O’Donnell replied that the attention of the Govern- 
ment had been drawn to the matter. The demolition had been stopped 
and would not proceed further. Moreover, he further said, the whole 
matter had been discussed with the railway authorities whose attitude had 
been very reasonable. He was glad to say that there was every prosper 
of their arriving at a settlement satisfactory to all. 


Election of Committees. 

The busiuess of the Council was then resumed. The items on the 
agenda that followed included the election of members to the various pom- 
mittees. Thakur Manjeet Singh and Pt Nanak Chand, Swany.sU, <* «»• 
wanted the House to postpone these elections in order that the Swawjiesa 
®*r have time to consider whether they would stand for the electi on s or 
5®t Their attitude would be decided on the reply that they got from »e 
Govt of India in the Assembly to the National Demand that they Bad 
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put forth. But the motions were defeated and the House proceeded with 
the elections. 

The resolutions were considered next After a lengthy debate the 
following resolution of 4 Pandit Brijnandau Prasad Misra was declared 
carried 

‘That thin Council recommends to the Government to remit the remaining term of 
imprisonment of such of the t*risonersas are still in Jail in connection with the forest* 
fires due to inoendiarism in Eumaun in 1921 -22. 1 

Bai Bahadur Sitaram’s resolution asking the Government to dis- 
continue the practice of previously ascertaining the opinion of the trying 
magistrates when proceedings under section 1 10. Cr.J P. C. were taken 
was also oarried. The Counoil then adjourned. 

JANUARY 81st was the official day and the agenda included motions 
to introduce BiHs to amend the Agrn Estates Act and the U. P. Board 
of Revenue Act and the consideration of demands for supplementary 
grants in the budget for the financial year 1928-24. 

The President intimated to the House that the following notioe had 
just been banded in by Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misra ‘I desire to move 
the adjournment of the House for debating the urgent question of the 
application of section 144 Cr. P. C„ to Bageewar fair in Almoraonthe 
3rd January.’ On enquiry from the President Mr. Misra said that the 
fair had already ended but the order still existed. The President thereupon 
ruled that the question certainly did not come under the head * urgency ’ 
or ‘ importance ’ ns the fair had already ended. The motion was not in 
order. It could, he remarked, he brought up for discussion by an ordinary 
resolution. 

Supplementary 

The supplementary demands for grants in the financial year 1923-24 
were then considered. The first suoh demand considered was under the 
head 4 Excise.' 

Pandit Nanak Chand who moved for a 1 Re reduotion withdrew his 
motion in view of the Minister s assurance and the demand was voted. 

The next demand considered was for Rs. 10 upder the head 1 Irrigation 
Works’ in connection with the turbine pumping scheme at Cawnpur which 
supplied water for the irrigation of the Memorial Gardens, Queen’s Park, 
Circuit House and other Government buildingB. 

Pandit Nanak Chand moved for the omission of the demand to 
record his protest against the restriction of admission to the Memorial 
Garden, Cawnpore, on racial grounds. He would request the Hon. the 
.Finance Member to request the authorites in oharge of the Memorial Well 
Garden to remove these restrictions which were based on racial grounds 
and whioh reminded them very often of the past. 

In view of the observations and the assurance of the Finance Member 
to reconsider the soheme, Pandit Nanak Chand withdrew his motion 
and the demand was voted. 

There was also an amendment of Mr. Ashiq Hussain Mirsa to reduce 
that demand by Rs. 6 hut it was also withdrawn. The discussion resulted 
in some lively scenes and ..there was a debate on a demand under toe 
Bead * Public Health • required in connection with the water 'supply acnw* 
ior the Ardb Kumbh Mela at AUahaKu* 
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Ardh Kumbh Affair. 
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Rai Bahadur Yikramaiit Singh in moving that the demand in 
question he omitted referred to certain matters that took place 011 the 
occasion of the KumbVMela (see Vol. Ip. 10) at Allahabad. On aooount 
of certain erroneous orders issued by the district officer, Allahabad, on the 
occasion of bathing there was great dissatisfaction and the order had 
created such a difficulty that unless wiser counsels had prevailed later on 
there might have been a disaster. The District officer did not take the 
leading men of the place into his confidence who had sufficient know- 
ledge and information on the subject on occasions like that. ‘When a 
man of the temperament and qualifications of Pandit Madan Mohan 
MaUviya could take exception, I think something must have been 
radically wrong. There were difficulties in the beginning for which the 
District officer would . be held responsible aud therefore an explanation 
was due to the Council.’ 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram said : -The question is, as is always the 
case generally in these matters, whether the people themselves do not 
understand their interests much better than the Government which some- 
times is apt to play the grandmother to them. That is the only ques- 
tion before us^ The district Magistrate of Allahabad, it appears, did 
convene a public meeting. He took several leading gentlemen into his 
confidence. They arrived at a certain understanding amongst themselves. 
Still, if what I gather from the papers is correct, that understanding 
was not given effect to because the district Magistrate thought, that 
he understood the interests of the people better than perhaps Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and his friends. The question, Sir, that arises 
over and over again, and the only question is, ^ow long will the 
Government continue to play the grandmother with us? If we are an 
obstinate people and if we think that we are going to lose our lives 
and our interests, why should the Government foroibly come in our 
way and play with our religious sentiments in that manner? 

Dr. Ganesh Prasad, of all the non-offioials, strongly opposed the motion 
and rediculed the idea of a, Hindu bath in face of extreme danger. 
He justified the conduct of the* District officer and deprecatod the re- 
opening of the matter which had fortunately come to a close chiefly 
owing to the taot of the- officer in question. 


Thakur Ja ganna tb Baskh Singh also supported the motion. Rai 
Bahadur Vikramajit Singh replying said. * I do not intend to call for 
a division on a motion of this nature and I am very sorry for the 

remarks made by my old friend Dr. Ganesh Prasad. Ho deprecated the 

bringing in of a motion of this nature. As he is quite new to this 
Council, he perhaps does not know that all these motions have to be 
brought before the Council in order that the opinion of the Government 
might be obtained upon all matters of this nature, and I submit. Sir, 

that I did nothing wrong in bringing a motion of this nature before 

» House. 

u . * My hon. friend Dr. Ganesh Prasad says that he is as good s 
as myself. Of course we all know that he is a good matiiematiciaii 
bas got a reputation for that, but it is news to one that he is as 
• Hindu as myself from the Sauatan Dharmist poiut of *i£W. 
COur8c I may be excused for saying so. I know that the feeliagt of 
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the Hindus are very much agitated* and it is from .that point of view 
that I brought this motion before this House/ He, however* withdraw 
the motion, and the whole demand was then voted* 

There was also »a demand under the head Agriculture relating to 
the Government factory at Chaubattia for manufacturing jam* and 
Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh moved that the demand be omitted. He 
had brought that motion in order to suggest that 'factories of that 
nature be discontinued and that no money be spent in future on such 
undertaking. 

The motion was eventually withdrawn and the demand voted. 

Financial Help to Industries. 

In considering a demand under the head 1 Industries ’* Dr. Ganesh 
Prasad moved for the reduction of the demand by one rupee; His object 
was to raise a discussion as he wanted to know whether the practice that 
was introduced by the Bon. Mr. Chintamani, the ex-Minister, of helping 
industrial concerns either by grants or by loans, found favour with the 
Government even now. It seemed to him that it wai a very undesirable 
practice to help monetarily the industrial concerns. His motion was based 
on certain affairs connected with the Lucknow Sugar Works to which* 
he was informed, a loan of 6 lakhs was given by the late Minister. 

The President informed the House that it was not the practice 
that during the discussion of supplementary estimates the whole policy 
dealing with every department should be raised. The motion was 
accordingly withdrawn. 

Legislative Measures. 

After the voting on some other supplementary demands, the Hon. the 
Finance Member introduced the Bill to amend the Agra Estates Act 
1920. In explaining the object of the Bill, he said that at present 
the landholders in the province were entitled to settle their estates under 
the Agra Estates Act 1920 and the taluqaders in Oudh enjoyed similar 
rights under the Estates Act 1869 and the Oudh Settled Estates Act 
1917. The landholders in Oudh to whom ihe provisions of these twe 
latter Acts did not apply enjoyed no such rights and the object of 
the measure was .to confer on them the rights enjoyed by landholders 
in the Agra province under the Agra Estates Act 1920. 

On the motion of Pandit Baijnath Misra the pill - was referred to 
a Select Committee. 

The Bill to amend the Board of Revenue Act 1922 was then 
passed as amended. The Bill was intended to confer certain powers on 
the Board of Revenue. 

The business of the Council having concluded, the Hon. the Finance 
member ^intimated to the House an outline of the programme of work 
of the next session in February. 
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NON OFFICIAL RESOLUTIONS 
The U. P. Budget 

On FEBRUARY 36th the Council met again for the Budget 
Hie Finaooe Member pveeented the budget for 1944-25. The main 
feature# of the Budget are given below 


The revieed estimate of revenue receipts amounting to Rs. 1 2i97MOOO 
falls short of the revised estimate of expenditure, namely Rs. 13,05,00,000. 
by nearly Rs. 6,00,000. 

The budget of 1933-24 as presented to the Council showed a 
surplus of nearly Rs. 14,00,000 and a closing balance of nearly 
Rs. 1,23,00,000. As actually passed by the Council, however, it showed 
a deficit of nearly Rs. 3,00,000. Reductions of demands mady by the 
Council reduced the total on the expenditure side from Rs. 13,29,00,000 
to Rs. 13,15,00,000, but pi a result of amendments made to taxation 
measures the estimated revenue fell from Rs. 1 3, 43,00.000 to Rs. 13,12,00,000. 
The closing balance- was accordingly reduced to Rs. 1,05,00,000. When 
the actual receipt and expenditure for the year 1922-23 were finally 
ascertained, it was found that the receipts in 1922-23 were Rs. 8,00,000 
higher and disbursements Rs. 39,00,000 lower than had been established 
in. the budget, and in consequence the opening balance of 1923-24 
proved to be Rs. 1,41,00,000. There have been, however, variations 
between the budget and the revised estimate of 1923-24. Revenue has 
declined ' by Rs. 15,00,000 mainly under the heads of* Stamps, Excise 
and Forests, and disbursements are less by Rs. 8,00,000. The result 
of these variations is that the closing balance is now estimated at 
Rs. 1,46,00,000 instead of Rs. 1,52,00,000. 


The estimates for the budget for the year 1924-25 show that the 
revenue is expected to be Rs. 1 2, **1,00,000 and the expenditure 
Rs. 12,69,00,000. In the event of the Budget estimates of revonui and 
expenditure for the year 1924-25 being fulfilled, Govt, hoped to have a 
surplus of Rs. 12,00,000 in the Revenue end Receipts account at the 
close of the financial year 1924-25. 


Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions. 

After the presentation of the budget non-official business was taken 
up. . A resolution recommending the immediate application of the Mussulman 
Waqf Act to the province was adopted by 45 votes against 8. 

Another resolution recommending to Government to take immediate 
steps for the carrying out of th© separation of Judicial and Executive 
functions, a resolution which was already pissed by the Council, 
was accepted by • Government and adopted without a division. The 
government member said that the government had always approved 
of the principle, but the difficulty was about finance and sanction of 
higher authorities, and as soon as these are available, the scheme long 
accepted in principle will be carried out in practice. 

Retirements oh Proportionate Pensions. 

In reply to an interpellation, an important statement was laid on the table 
showing the number of Imperial Service officers who had applied for ana 
•otoally did retire on proportionate pension from the P ro . wn «? 1 
yjnm 19*1, 1932 and 1923. The statement showed that in the course 
these three yean altogether 1» members of the I. C. a had applied 
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for retirement. Nine of them actually retired and one offioer having 
signified his willingness to return to duty had been permitted to do so. 
Nineteen officers of the Indian Police Service bad similarly applied for 
retirement) 7 had actually rctiredi 9 had signified their willingness to 
return to ‘duty ar.d of them 5 bad been permitted to do so. Altogether 
61 officers of the various Imperial Services applied for retirement on 
proportionate pension after the inauguration of the reformat 30 of them 
totally retired) 11 had since then signified their willingness to return 
to duty and 7 had been permitted to do so. 

On FEBRUARY 28th the Council discussed a resolution to the effect 
that the question of increase or decrease of canal rates should not be left 
with the Executive but must be brought under the purview of the 

Council, so that the non-official members might settle the matter by 
discussion. It was adopted without a division. 

A Nationalist Party 

About this time a Nationalist Party was formed in the Council 
made up of the Swarajists and Independents on the lines of the Nation- 
alist Party in the Assembly. This was done with a view to face 

the budget which was coming up for discussion and voting within the 
next few* days. Besides 31 Swarajists it was understood that several 
Ii dependent members had already joined it. It appeared that this 
paity would support the demands and recommendations of the 
Nationalist Party in the Assembly for reconsideration and amendment 
of the Government of India Act attd would, in pursuance of their decision, 
refuse budget demands in such departments and under such beads, as 

the party decided by three-fourths majority and made it a party 
question. The combination, however, did not prove to be effective, for it 
lacked the solidity of similar parties as formed in Bengal and in the 
Assembly. Alter a few trials during the voting on the Budget, it 
broke down, and the Budget had an altogether smooth-sailing progress 
in the Council 

Swarajist Threat of Indiscriminate Attack. 

On MARCH 5th the Budget was discussed in the meeting of the United 
Provinces Council. It was apparent from the attitude of many non-official 
speakers that Government would have to faco some difficulty in steering 
the Taxation Bills through the Council. 

Three Swarajist members spoke giving an iukling of their plan that 
they would atta/k the budget indiscriminately and refuse demands wheuever 
possible. 

At the meeting of the United Provinces Legislative Council on March 8th 
the business on the agenda was the introduction and consideration of three 
Taxation Bills, extending the operation of the taxation measures passed 
last year. The Finance Member, however, postponed the introduction 
of the Bills in view of the conditional promise by Sir Basil BbcJnrK 
of remitting the provincial contribution to the extent of Re. 30 L 
in the event of this remission being granted, the taxation KBs, ®° 
would not lie put before the Council at all. 

The Council then adjourned till the 10th March for voting of grants. 
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.On MARCH 10th demands for grants were considered under heads 
Administration of Justice, Excise, Miscellaneous and Education. There was a 
very large number of amendments for reduction of demands under these heads 
and merely one head, Administration of Justice, occupied practically the whole 
of the day. The Finance Member put forward a demand for Rs 54,24,600 
under that head. There were 34 amendments on paper, the majority 
requiring substantial reductions, and some only nominal with a view to 
elicit informations from the Govt. 

rt. Nanak Chand moved his amendments which stood first on the 
notice paper to the effect that the demand under the sub-head Allowances 
lie reduced from Rs. 6,000 to 4.000. Mr. Blunt, Financial Secretary, 
however .moved an amendment to the amendment that the demand be 
reduced by only Rs. 1,000 arid not 2,000, which was carried. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sitavam then moved an amendment that demand • 
under Administration' of Justice in High Court be reduced by Rs. 5,000. 
This cut was in respect of the post of the Registrar of the High Court 
which though not an I. C. S. post had all along been given to the 
I. C. S. men inspite of Indian protest. The present incumbent was going 
on leave and another junior I. C. S. man had been appointed. Inspite of 
the clear wishes expressed in the Council the post had not been 
given to an Indian. The motion was carried by a great majority, 52 voting 
for and 27 against it. A motion that the demand under Law Officers 
be reduced by Rs. 3,000 under salary of personal assistant to the Logal 
Remembrancer— the original annual estimate being Rs. 13,200— was accepted 
by Govt. 

Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh moved that the item of Rs. 283,650 
for fees to Government pleaders and occasional counsels in criminal cases 
he reduced by Rs. 15,000. His original motion as it stood on the notice 
paper claimed reduction of Rs. 83,650. It appeared to him that Rs. 35,000 
was the amount for special counsels. His object was to ask the Government 
not to engage except in very exceptional cases special counsels on behalf 
of the prosecution. R of erring to the Imperial Bank Fraud Case ho protested 
ugainst the Government paying for prosecution of that case when the 
prosecuting party, namely the Bank, could easily afford to pay. The Home 
Member said that ho had kept that grant apart in view of possible 
political triale during the year. 

The motion when put to vote was declared earned. 

Thakur Jagannath Bux Sinjdi then moved that the demand* under 
Administration of Justice, Judicial Commissioner, bo reduced by Rs. 10. 
His object was simply to lodge protest against the Economy Committee's 
verdict against the establishment of the Chief Court for Oudh. After 
discussion tho motion was withdrawn. There also stood his another 
amendment under the same head for reduction by Re. 1 , and it was a protest 
against the meagre representation of Rajputs in the judicial service. The 
motion was negatived. 

Thakur Hanuman Singh moved an amendment for reduction of demand 
under sub-bead Sessions and Subordinate Judges by Rs. 13,000. ^That 
demaud related to increase of cadre of judicisil officers and the amendment 
was strongly opposed by other members and was ultimately withdrawn. 
There were also amendments embodying nominal reductions to lodge 
protests against non-appointment of Christians as judicial officers in Uudli 

60 
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ar.d of Musk judicial office ri In the selection grade but they were also 
ultimately withdrawn. At the end there wi* a total reduction of R*. 
71,000 and the demand for Rs. 6,353,650 under Administration of Jiutioe 
was then put to vote and declared carried, 63 voting for and 32 against 
it The demand under * head Exeise was then considered and the Counoil 
had not finished its consideration when it rose for the day. 

On MARCH 11th the demand under EXCISE was resumed. 

In presenting the demand on the previous day the Nawab of 
Chattari, Minister of Agriculture and Industries, put forward a demand 
ier Rs. 6,13,200 under Excise. He showed how thoy were proceeding to reduce 
Ike consumption of liquor and other drags. The number of shops 
was gradually going down. From 10,610 fu 1921*22 it came dawn 
to 7,352 In 1923-24. There was also an appreciable reduction in 
consumption. The figures cited showed that tho fall in consumption 
was 52*6 per cent in the ease of liquor, 25*1 per edit in opium, 11*6. 
per cent in Chatas, 39*6 in Gaiya and 39*6 in the earn of Bhang. 

The number of amendments for reduction under this head was only 
23. There were several amendments for reduction in tha posts of 
Assistant Excise Commissioners. Mr. Mohamed Adam Siifi moved that 
the demand lie reduced hy Rs. 4,000 under Assistant Commissioner** 
salaries. Rai Raludur Vikrunqit Singh moved an amendment to 
Mr. Ssifi's amendment for tho substitution of Rs. 15,000 in plan of 
Rs. 4,000. The Miuistcr accepted the amendment of Mr. Saifi hut opposed Rai 
Bahadur Vikramajit Singh's amendment. Reduction of Rs. 4,000 was accepted. 

Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh moved a reduction of Rs. 2,000 
under Travelling Allowances. The reduction was accepted by tho Minister. 
There were several amendments for tho reduction of die amount of 
rewards. Itai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh moved that the item of Rs. 
43,600 for rewards be rednoed by Rs. 20,000. Thakur Hanuman Singh 
moved an amendment for tho substitution of Rs. 10,000 for Rs. 20,000 
which was carried and accordingly Rs. 10,000 were reduced tinder that head. 

Mr. Abdul Hakim moved a reduction of Rs. 16,000 under the head 
Salaries of Excise Inspectors, lie desired a reduction of 15 Excise Inspec tors. 
Ultimately a reduction of Rs. 14,000 was accepted. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram then moved a reduction of Ils. 100 under 
the general head Excise. His object was to in rite tho attention of the 
Minister to some points connected with the Excise policy. In the general 
discussion that followed the Swarajist members spoke violently against the 
Excise policy of Government and urged the (louse to throw out 
the whole demand. Aftor a heated dobate the motion was negatived. 

There was thus a total reduction under this head of Rs. 30,009. 
The demand as reduced, namely, for Rs. 5,83,900, was then granted. 

The next demand which the Council proceeded to consider was 
under tho head * Miscellaneous 9 and the Finance Member moved for » 
grant of Rs. 3,96,200. There were only 16 amendments for reduction. 
Two of them proceeded from the Finance Member himself. Several o 
them wero either withdrawn or not moved. There was ultimately 
reduction of Rs. 20,606 in all and tho demand was voted. 

The demand of Rs. 1,67,88,500 under the head Education was 
considered. There were 44 amendments, some proposing substantial requ 
thms of the demand. 
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Dr. QmA Vnmd proposed a reductipo of Rs. 2,25,000 from the 
#r*nts to the Imoknow and Allahabad Uni verities. He proposed the 
reduction of the giant to the Allahabad University by Rs. 60000 and 
to the Lucknow University by Rs. 1,60,000. His original motion 'as ft 
stood on the n otice paper was for a reduction of Rs. 32,500. His 
object in moving the amendment was to make both the Umvemitiee 
more popular than they are at present 

Rai Bahadur Lala Sitaram moved a reduotion of'.Rs. 1,00,000 of 
which Rs. 75,000 was to be reduced from Lucknow and Rs. 
25,000* from the Allahabad University grants. Dr. Ziauddin thought 
that the Lucknow University had done great harm to other universities 
in the province. It had set up such a high standard of salaries that 
other universities could cot follow. Ultimately all the amendments were 
negatived. Dr. Ganesh Prasad pressed for a division on his motion 
which resulted in 25 voting for and 57 against. 

Regarding a motion of Mr. Nanak Cfaand for a reduction of 
Rs. 50,000, Mr. Blunt moved a reduction oi R*. 16,000 which was accepted 
under the net demand for the Roorkee College. 

The President then put the demand for 1,67,72,500, after reducing 
Rs. 16,000, from the original demand, to the vote. It was voted. 

On MARCH 12th demand under the* head u General Administration’’ 
was considered. There were 26 amendments for reduction and the 
entire reduction ultimately accepted was for Rs. 41,322. The 

amendment which involved some lengthy discussion was one which 

proposed reduction of the demand under the Commissioners’ Staff by 
Bs. 3,42,562. There was for some time past the question of abolition 
or reduction of Commissioners}! ips before the Government. It was still 
unsettled, although a Committee appointed had recommended some 

reduotion. It was as a mark of protest against the delay of the Govern- 
ment in coming to a decision on the subject that the amendment -was 
moved. The Commissioners were considered as useless objects of ad- 
ministration and were characterized' as mere post offices. Rai Bahadur 
Lala Sitaram however moved that a reduction of Its. 1 0,000 only he made. 
He said that they could not touch the Commissioners* salary item, this 

being noii-votable. The motion was strongly supported by several other 

non-official members. A member’s amendment for reduction of Be. 1 only to 
mark protest was acceptable to the Financo Member, but it was rejected. 
The reduction of Rs. 10,000 in spite of strong Government opposition 
carried. After discussing some general questions the demand for 
Bs. 1.05,38,378 was voted. 

On MARCH 13th reduction of Rs. 225,274 was secured under the 
boad Public Works and the net demand of Rs. 6,593,826 was voted. There 
were no amendments for reduction of the demand under Civil Works (grant- 
in-aid) and demand for Rs. 4,65,500 was voted under head PuWtc Works 
»nd other outlay not met from the revenue. A reduction of Rs. 261,454 
was effected and demand for Rs. 1,486,120 was voted. 

The** were practically no contested discussions except that ^ the 
amendment to reduce the grant of four lakhs to the Improvement lTusts 
m province by three lakhs aroused some lengthy debate. Th® Hnprover 
mont Trusts were regarded as very extravagant f 

fM pointed out that they were doing no work. The Minister of l mu 
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Self-Government* however, accepted another amendment to reduce the 
grant by two lakhs and assured to give every considerations to economy 
and appoint a committee to enquire into the Trust affairs. 

On MARCH 14th discussion on grants for the demand under Police 
was taken up and 4 that too remained unfinished. There were no less 
than 50 motions for reduction or alterations standing against the demand 
but many of them were withdrawn. The total Amount -of reduction was 
Rs. 83,500. 

The Home Member asked for the grant under Police for Rs. 1,53,06,161 
and urged the House to be reasonable in considering the items of 
expenditure and not to bo merely obstructionists. 

liala Mathura Prasad’s motion for reducing the demand under 
Polioe Superintendence by Rs 100 was put before the House and accepted. 
Thakoor Mashal Singh’s motion for reduction of Rs. 2,900 from C. L ]). 
Travelling Allowances was also carried. 

Lala Mathura Prasad moved that the demand under C. I. I). be 
reduced by Rs. 57,000. Pundit Brijnandan prasad moved an amendment 
substituting Rs. 57,000 by Rs 1,50,000. Dr. S. Ahmad Khan moved an 
amendment substituting the amount in the original motion by Rs. 20,000. 

The amendment reducing the demand by Rs. 20,000 was then put 
to the House and declared carried. The following motions besides the 
above were also carried.— 

Reduction by Rs. 20,000 of the demand of Rs. 10,28,200 regard- 
ing Salarios, Deputy Superintendents— District Executive Force (Mr. 
lianuman' Singh). 

Reduction by Rs. 17,000 of tho demand provided for house-rent and 
other allowances— District Executive Force (Thakur Mashal Singh). 

Reduction by Rs. 15,000 of tho demand for providing under 
clerks and teachers of district police. (Thakur Maslial Singh). 

Reduction by Rs. 5,000 of demand under District Ex cent vo Force 
Establishments. (Pundit Nanak Chant! ). 

Reduction by Rs. 3,000 of demand under Supplies and Services 
regarding the purchase of remounts (Lieut Raja Durga Narain Singh). 

On MARCH 15th. demands for Rs. 15,2 18, '<61 under Police, Ps 
19,00,999 under Medical, Rs. 1,1 1 9,(140 under Public Health and for 
Rs. 937,600 under Industries were voted. 

On MARCH 17th tho first domaid considered was under head Land 
Revenuo and tho Financo Member moved for a grant of Rs. 86,01,200. 
There were in all 37 motions for reduction several of which covered 
the same points. kfost of them were cither not moved or withdrawn. 

Tho discussion opened with a motion of Thakur lianuman Singh 
touching the menial staff m;d proposing red uc ion under head Sal ine 
oi Muzul Servants, but on tho Govevuinont membor explaining, the mover 
withdrew his motion. Tho motion of Ihakur Jaganuath Bux Singh 
proposing a reduction of Rs. 100 under ‘demand for cost of boundary 
pillars suggested that Government should also contribute towards the 
maintenance of boundary pillars. The motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

A motion of Raja Durga narain Singh proposing reduction by R* ^ 
under Court of Wards Establishment aroused a pretty long debate witn 
regal'd to the administration of Court of Wards Estates. A great stress 
was also laid on tho necessity of tho Court of Wards looking *° 1 
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Education of Wards with a view to .jualify them so to rule that the 
tenants should be contented. The motion was ultimately withdrawn. 

A motion of Thakur ■ Hanuman Singh piopoaing a reduction of 
demand for Government estates by Rs. 25,000 also aroused some criticisms 
of management of Government estates The Finance Member appreciated 
the suggestion of the Economy Committee to make an examination of 
the expenditure of the estates in question, but pending that examination 
it was not possible for him to say which items of expenditure could In 
curtailed. He, however, admitted that there seemed to be room for 
economy and himself moved an amendment for reduction by Rg, ;M,(KM 
which was accordingly declared carried. 


Survey and Settlements 

A motion of Lt. Shaikh Shahid Husain broke up the monotony of 
the debate and created some flutter and vigorous opposition on Govern- 
ment benches. It was for omission of the entire demand of Rs. 6.tt2.85'l 
under Survey slid Settlements. There wore several motions relating to 
the seme matter and strong protests were made against the noirfulfil- 
ment of the long-felt need for permanent, or in the alternative long-term, 
settlements in the province. The Raja of .Tchangirabad, Nawab 
Vanished Ali Khan and other Talukdars supported the motion. 

Iiai Bahadur Vikramajio Singh moved an amendment for reduction 
of the demand in question by Rs. 5,28,000 only. 

The motion of Lt. Shiikh Shahid Husain for omission of the item 
was put to vote and the President declared the “ nocs ” carried. A 
division was called and the result was th.it 50 voted for and only Is 
against, the motion was accordingly declared carried and the demand 
for Rs. 6,02,850 under Survey and Settlements was omitted. 

There was a total reduction of Rs. 7,02,950 and the net demand for 
Rs. 78,9*4,250 was voted under head Laud Revenue. 


On MARCH 19th the Finance Member moved fora grant, of Rs 51,36,465 
under head . Irrigation Works. There were 12 motions for reduction, 
several of which were citlior not moved or withdrawn. There was 
practically no hard contest and after a total reduction of Rs. 1,01,226 
the net demand for Rs. 50,35,239 was voted. 

Tho next demand of, Rs 33,07,015 was under head charges against 
Insurance Fluid/ Thcro were only three motions proposing nominal 
reduction and oue of them raised the question of principle. Thakur 
Jagannath Bux Singh in proposing a reduction of Rs. H) said that about throo 
years hack in his report it was clearly stated by tho financial Secretary 
that it was not proposed to finance loans to Agriculturists out of the 
famine Insurance Fund except on tho occasions of scarcity and famine. 
But in the present. Budget ho found that thcro is a sum of Rs 20,40,000 
to be given to agriculturists. Ho did not know if there was any 
declaration of scarcity this year for which reason that amount was shown* 
nor did he know if there was any change in the former policy. 


. The next domand was under head Irrigation outlay and the Finance 
Member moved for a grant of Rs. 1,27.38,475. There were only 
4 motions for reduction, 2 of which related to the »'aida , 1 can L, 
ail( ? these aroused some heated discussion. Ft. ^anak tlm.d a 
1114111 objection, in proposing ; i • reduction of Rs» 10,000 was 
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ei dorse the protest against the fact tbat the claims of a senior 
Indian officer were overlooked aid a junior European engineer was 
put in charge of the Saida Works. Tbakur Mashal Singh thought that 
theie were imncions complaints against the Saida Canal affaiis. He 
protested against appointing a gate keeper on Rs. 260 p. m. ai d other 
ext iaVagai.ee s in connection with the Baieilly Woikshop. When once he 
pointed out such instances of extravagance he w as threatened by some 
jPuippenti Engineers for being nin down for defamation. Lala Mathura 
Fir and Mehrctra, in whoso name also stood a similar motion proposing 
a l eduction of Rs. 100 only* thought that there was no other department 
Which spent so lavishly ns the Irrigation Department. After a long 
debate the motion was negatived. 

The entiie demand was then voted and the Council adjourned 
on account of Uvli till Monday, the 24th. 

■On MARCH 24th on the Council re-assembling after the Holi festival 
the President announced that the United Provinces Board of Rovenue 
Amendment Act had roccivcd the Viceroy's assent. 

Various motions for grants in the budget were then taken up for 
consideration under heads : Stamps, Registration, Subsidized Companies, 
Scientific Departments, Jails and Convict Settlements and Super-animation 
Allowances and Pensions. 

There wore very few motions for reduction, most of which were 
not moved, us the mciiiltcrs in whoso names they stood were absent, 
aid several of which were moved only to bo withdrawn. Except the 
reduction of Rs. 3,4 £1 from demand for charges for reformation of 
Criminal tribes under head “Jails and Convict Settlements” on the Home 
Member's own motion, no cuts were effected from any of the demands 
presented and they were voted in their entirety. Its. 4, 05, POO were 
voted under Stamp, Rs. 4,64,000 under Registration, Rs. 50C0 under 
Subsidized Companies, Bs. 20,100 under Scientific Departments, B& 
5I,3 I,m; 0 under Superannuation Allowances and Pension and Rs. 32,03,019 
after deduction of Rs. 3,481 under the head Jails and Convict Settlements. 

r Jhc motion of Rai Bahadur Lala Situram relating to general 
discussion on Jail Administration roused a pretty long debate and gave 
opportunity to the Swarajist members who had had also personal 
experience inside the jails to severely take the depart men t to task. 
Thr mover's object was to endoisc a piotcst. On several points 
theie was, as it had been lepeatcdly pointed out, great discontent 
with regard to clothing and diet supplied to the prisoners. Ho stiongly 
pressed the necessity of adding a little turmeric or fwldi to pulse given 
to prisoners to give colour and to inako it eatable. It would not cost 
much. It was also pointed out by a member the other day that a 
prisoner was forced to diaw mill like cattlo blind-folded ! In his opinion 
existence of such a fairs was not honourable to the Government. Another thing 
^tinted out by him was that in tho interest of economy simple term 
pitboucis should also be given some remissions of sentences as those 
undergoing rigorous impiiso.mient. lie suggested formation of a small 
Committee to ic vise jail regulations. . 

It was strongly urged by several Swarajist members, that un ..5®! 
present system of iail administration the effect of imprisonment ras imitne 
Tclymiatoiy nor deterrent. On the other hand imprisonment created those 
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undesirable habit* which otherwise would not be found in- priioncrs. Jail 
whs* c."ried out to the utter humiliation of the people 
3$|{' this country /The Home Member, whose , speech was subjected to 
instant, intendptiqos by : the Swarajist members, said he realised that 
ftlte* department needed reform according to change of 'times but it was 
tfioi * day's work. He Realized the importance of all tho demands for 
reform and addressing the Swarajist members said that ho felt in 
the tame spirit as they did but there were various difficulties, tho chief 
of which was of finance. The question of reform in tho Jail Depart- 
ment was only treated as a secondary question. Dapartments like those 
afEducation and Administration deserved the first consideration. 

■>. The demand was then put to vote aud on being pressed to a 
division it was found that 40 voted for and only U against. The 
demand was accordingly voted. 

On MARCH 26tb the budget discussion closed. • After election of 
members of the Council to serve on various Committees the remainder 


of demands for grants were considered. There were not many motions 
for reduction nor any controversial discussions and tin ontire business of the 
4ky was disposed of in about two hours’ time. Reductions urdo from various 
demands amounted to R«. 20,475 and the Lucknow University suf ered as 
a reduction of Rs. 1,50,000 on account of loan to that University was aweptad 
by the Education Minister on a member’s motion. Thoro was also 
* motion of reduction by Rai Bahadur Lala S'taram to protest 
.that* efforts were not made to manufacture Turkish red dyj for 
•police pugrees in India. The Inspector General of Police, however, assured 
that he would give. trial to Indian dyes and the motion was withdrawn. 
A- motion also urged that it was a sacred duty of Gover.nno.it to 
preserve the ancient manuscripts. The Education Secretary assured ili.t 
'Government fully realised the importance of preserving valuable m inus'rip i. 
r ., A motion of Rida Suryapal Singh for omission of demand under British 
^Empire Exhibition oould not be moved oh the Raja wa« not 
^present. When the net demand under that head was put to vote, Pt. 
Govind Ballabh Pant expressed pity (hat tho matter underlying Rij t 
’ Suryapal 's motion could not he discussed. Of late, he said, events like the 
Kenya Immigration Ordinanoes, Class Areas Bill and other humiliating 
incidents have happened. The story was full of piin which caused 
Roguish' to Indians when they thought of them. Alt those incidents 
fed passed sinoe .the Counoil recorded its votes last October. II a. 
lt$ftrefo», asked if it was in any way proper for them to vote any further sum 
-4onrthe exhibition whieh was not profitable to them but on tho other kind 
* eatried'wxth it associations of ideas humiliating to Indian sense of nitioinllty. 
^ Total Reductions 


After tho reductions referred to above tho budget discussion con’ 
eluded with the voting of tho demands under the following heads:— 
Rs. 147,450 under the miscellaneous department, Rs. 9,19,000 under 
stationery and printing, Rs. 10,85,000 under loans and advances by 
Government, Rs. 10,00,000, under civil contingencies fund, Its. 10,39,925 
under expenditure in England under the control of tho High Commis- 
sioner for India. 

The total reduction made in tho budget as presented came to- 
roughly over 16 lakhs, but there appeared no question of dropping at f 
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of tbe taxation measures proposed. I tie taxation , measures 
placed on the agenda of the 7th and 8th March but were 
came up for consideration on the next day. 

On MARCH 27th . the Finance Member moved for' the introduction;' 
one after another* of three Taxation Bills* namely a Bfll to extend the 
duiatirn of the Court Fees Amendment Act of 1928, a Bill to extend;, 
the duration of the Stamp Amendment Act of 1928 and the Motors 
Vehicles Taxation Act of 1928. All these Taxation Bill* were passed , 
by the Council last year and were given a year’s lease of life. The * 
Govcnment intended to re-introduce them this year as well to provide 
for an additional revenue of about Be. 27 lakhs. 

Ty . 19 votes agajiist 26 tbe Council negatived the motion for the 
introduction of the Cdurt Fees Amendment Bill. The Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Bill was similarly negatived by 40 votes against 81. The only 
Bill that the Government succeeded in steering through was the .Stamp 
Act Amendment # Bill, which was passed by 46 votes against 31. This 
tax is expected to yield only about Bs. 6 lakhs. 

The Government did not move for the introduction of the Bill to 
impose a tax on entertainments and betting, though it was originally 
intended to levy that tax this year. 

A Political Fugitive's Estate Confiscated 

Replying to a question from a Swarajist member, the Hon'ble. 
Mr. O’Donnell stated that under Act 24 of 1923 the estates of Baja 
Maher dra Pratap Singh of Mursan (a political fugitive) had been vested 
in His Majesty the King-Emperor. The Government, however, intended 
to hand over the estate to his minor son under a certain’ Sanad, the 
teims of which were being considered by ihe Government of India. 
When the estate would come back to the minor, it would be! placed 
under the control of tho Court of Wards. Mahendra Pratap was a 
fugitive from justice and would return to India at his own risk. 

On APRIL 1st various demands for supplementary grants in the 
budget for 1924-25 were disposed of. There was no interesting debate 
or hard contest in connection with the motions for reduction" ^vhfohr 
were not many. Supplementary estimates were divided in two instal- 
ments and when demands under the second set were moved a motion for 
postponement of their consideration was brought forward by Mr. Bijjnandan 
Prosad Misra. Tho main ground for postponement was that the demands 
involved questions of groat impoitance and so the Council should be 
given more time to think. 

The President said . that they were not dealing with motions fob resolu- 
tions. They were dealing with the budget which were something in 
the nature of reductions. It was the case of a budget estimate which 
Government placed before the House. It was not in his opinion in the 
power of the House to postpone their consideration. He was therefore 
unable to postpone unless Govt proposed to withdraw them on that <w 
ar:d place them on some other date. The arrangement of Govt, business 
was not in his hand. • The arrangement of non-official business was only 
in his hand. 

The Finance Member however withdrew these demands 
tha 4 ) they would be considered of the afternoon of the 4th, if non-om®*t 
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work was finished by that time or on the 6th April. The next three 
days were allotted for non-official business. The Bill to amend the Agra Estate 
Act 1920 was then passed. 

On APRIL 2nd. after election of non-official members to serve on 
several bodies, resolutions were considered. The following resolution of 
Mr. Masudduzzaman after a pretty long debate was passed as amended : 
“That this Council recommends to His Excellency the Governor acting 
with his Ministers to reserve two posts of civil surgeons for private 
medical practitioners holding registrable qualifications in the United Provinces." 

Pandit Brijnandan Prasad Misra'a resolution which involved a pretty 
long debate on principle and which met serious opposition from Govt, 
through the Finance Member was as follows:—* 1 That this Council recom- 
mends to the Govt, to arrange to lay before the Council on the first 
day of the October and March meeting of the Council a statement (for 
the information of the members) in tabular form, showing the resolutions 
moved and not negatived by the Council in the Reserved and the 
Transferred Departments during the intervening periods respectively and 
the extent of their acceptance or rejection by the Govt, together with 
the actual steps, if any, taken by the Govt, thereon, the lists to inolude 
also such resolutions as were shown in previous lists as not finally 
disposed of." 

Mr. Misia thought that the necessity for information of that kind 
had been increasing more and more every day in view of the fact 
that as far as he could gather the Govt, did not give effect to resolu- 
tions of the Council. Govt, wanted to pick up the easiest and simplest 
resolutions to which it could give effect without in any way substantially 
spending anything, without in ary way sacrificing the interest of the 
Imperial Services, or those resolutions which did not in any vay affect 
the viewpoint of Govt, itself. The reason why he brought the matter 
in the foim of a resolution was that it was after the sad experience of 

3 years and more that he found .that no number of questions would 
elicit truth from Govt. He also cited various questions on the subject 
to show that Govt’s, reply was vague. He advised the Council to 
seriously consider the question as it involved the question of its dignity. 

The subject, Dr. Ganesh Prasad said, had been before the house 
in some foim or- other for a number of years. He referred to 
the reply of the Finance Member given in January, 1923, on 8 
similar motion of Mr. Shakir Ali. The reply referred to was to 
the effect that a resolution of the Council was a recommendation . 
to the Government just as a resolution of the House of Commons 
was a recommendation to His Majesty’s Government. The Finance 

member then also had said that their whole record was witness 
on the point. He therefore had not thought that it was consonant with 
the constitutional relations between the Government and the Legislature 
that the Government should be asked to undertake to furnish the report 
regarding the action they had taken on a resolution. 

The nujor part of Dr. Ganesh Prasad’s speech was devoted to the 
criticism of the constitution. He thought that the pronouncements of 
the Finance member referred to above presupposed certain state of 
affairs in this countiy which did cot exist. It was, he said, all right 
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to apeak of tbi* legislature and in the same breath of another legisla- 
ture the Mother of Parliaments, namely the Bouse of Commons but 
in this country there were certain powers whioh were held in 
reserve by the Governor and which did not exist in any consti- 

tutional monarchy, or if they existed there at all, they did so only 
in name. It is just possible that in the constitutional history of 
there might bav<* been periods similar to those through whioh they 

were passing. It was just possible, he submitted, that the* period through 
which they were passing to-day in India might correspond to the period 
in the history of England in the days of the early Stuarts hut he 
asserted that any power that the constitutional King of Great Britain 
possessed had never been exercised during the last 150 years. 

The Finance Member in reply said that if he had to oppose the resolu- 
tion it was not because of reluctance to supply information or of disregard 
of the resolution but because, as they hold last year, to furnish a statement 
and information of that nature was constitutionally unsound. A resolution of 
the Council was a recommendation to the executive. He was not going to 
discuss the question whether the constitution was or was not what it ought to 
be. It was not the oocasion. for that. They had to take the constitution 

<i. e. status of a resolution) as it stood. It was binding upon them. 

A resolution was not instruction nor order to the executive Government 
It was a recommendation and they felt that to furnish a statement 
unasked for, not in answer to a question, would tend to suggest that 
the resolution was not a recommendation but instruction. It would 
therefore, , tend to attach to the resolution a constitutional character 
which did not attach to it. Information as to the attitude with regard 
to any particular resolution could, however, be supplied if asked in 
the' form of a question. 

Finally however the resolution was put to the vote and declared 
carried, the President being of opinion that the “ ayes ” carried. 

Fire Arm Licenses 

The last resolution on the agenda was of Pt Nawak Chand 
urging preparation and maintenance by the district officers of persons 
possessing qualifications to entith them to get fire arm licenses. He 
thought that there had been so far no settled policy, principle, or 
practice in the issue of licenses. The whole system in question had been 
more or less guided by the arbitrary discretion of the district officers. 

Govt, opposed the resolution which was pressed to a division but negatived. 

On this day the Finance Member announced that the Governor had 
directed to place official business, which otherwise would have followed 
the non-official business on tho 4th, to have precedence oyer the latter. 
This evoked a strong criticism from members- who complained that non* 
official resolution were being strangled in that way, and Kai Bahwuf 
Lala Sitarem entered his emphatic protest 

On APRIL 3rd; after disposal of a few Bills, the Counoil ^passed w 
to the main business, namely resolutions. There were six resolutions o 
the agenda, but none of them involved any interesting or coptrovsiw 
discussions. The following resolution of Dr. S. Ahmad Khan after prw 
long debate was passed as amended : " This Council recommends to w 
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to take effective matures a) far as funds permit for th» 
of compulsory primary education in these provinces.” 

Mr. Ashig Hussain Mirxa then moved the following resolution 

llftt this Council reco mme n d s to file Excellency the Governor acting with hi# 
Ministers the appointment of a. committee to enquire into the activities of fh* 
Industrie* department in ieg*nl to (!) the development of industries; (S) teehnieal 
education ; (S) k (4) purchase of stores and to nuke recommendations for improvement 
fa the matter. 

The motion was however withdrawn after an assurance given by the Minister. 

A resolution which met with great sympathy from the Hindu 
members was moved by Dr. Ganesh Prasad: “This Council recommends 
that die Government be pleased to rarest Hit Euillensy the Governor 
to release MusSmmat Parbati Dabi, at present a special division prisoner 
io. Fatehgarh Central Jail.” Dr. Ganesh Pratai, without rannin? any 
rdffeotfons 0(1 courts of justice, described brbly the methoi by which 
the prisoner s speeches which brought her conviction were rep n*ted. 
He said that Mustmmat Parbati Dabi's talk was always in gush difficult 
high class Hindi that to say the least of const ibles who were fritted to 
hgve reported her speeches, it would be difficult even for a Hi lda like 
him to follow them. Her speeches were not cirefully taken down when 
delivered. Her speech at Meerut was taken down not by a Sub-Inspector 
but by a Head Constable. Only short notes ware taken, then they were 
expanded, and then translated. Dr. Ganesh Prasad then referred to the 
speech of the Home Member in connection with the C. I. D. budget when 
he hsd stated that when he (Home Member) assumed charge the msthod 
%f reporting vernacular speeches was so unsatisfactory and reports so 
mutilated that it was impossible to take action on them. The Home 
Member distinctly stated that for reasons which in public interest he was 
forbidden to disclose. Government could not relesse the prisoner in 
question. He realized the feelings of the majority of non-official members 
in the matter, but under the circumstances he had no control and so 
could not accede to that demand. The resolution was then pnt to the 
vote and as there were few voices of “Noes” the President declared 
that “ayes” carried. It was accordingly adopted. 

On APRIL 4tli., the last day of the Council, there was a very large 
number of questions only a few of which were answered. In reply to 
questions by Mr. Mukundiial, the Home Member stated that persons 
convicted in U. P. for political offences either under the Criminal 
Raw Amendment Act or the Penal Code were 2 in 1920. 1(39 in 
1981, 1833 in 1922 and 12 in 1923. Of them 209 were released 
on having asked pardon, 21 t as a matter of grace or the free will 
of Gofct., and 2117 after serving full term. 35 were still in jail. Only 
<to woman was convicted of political offence between # 1920 and 1923. 

In reply to a question of Pt. Sri Kishan Dstt Palliwal, the Homo 
Member stated th a* Indian prisoners wore a Kara and . a Honwli 
for purposes of identification and this necessity did not s rise in case 
of European prisoners whose number was very small ! It had been the 
custom foe many years to exact a minimum , of 7ft seers grain grinding 
foem European prinor <rs in Naini Central Jail but orders hsd been 
issued tot to exact io future the full task of 15 eeers from able- 
bodied Europeans IN for Bard labour. 
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Iii leply to a question of Chaudhri Badan Singh if it was a (get 
that Pt. Jawahirlal Nehru And B. Purshottamdaa, Chairman and Ka- 
chan man respectively of Allahabad Municipal Board, were unusually 
detained by a Ticket Collector and a C. I. D. employee at Benares Canton- 
ment to give information of the place where they intended to put. up at 
Benares, the Fii.ai.ee Member stated that it had been ascertained by enquiry 
that those gentlemcii were not detained by any member of the C. I. D. 
As the Ticket Collector on duty at the time had left Benares it was 
impossible to asceitain whether the complaint had any justification so 
far as he was concerned. 

After interpellations the Finance Member announced that they had 
decided to effect reduction in canal Irrigation rates* by 5 lakhs, a 
reduction which was strongly urged by members during Budget dinnwsiun. 
The announcement was received with acclamation. 

The Finance Member then presented that instalment of supple- 
mentary demands which was withdrawn on the 1st April at the s«wgeation 
of a member. 

Precedence was given to the Supplementary demand under orders 
of the Goremor. This seemed to have been felt by the non-officials 
as there was little time left to consider the resolutions, and so 
before the supplementary estimates could be presented, Pt. Brunandan- 
l’rasad Misra gave notice of a motion for adjournment to discuss an 
urgent and important public matter, namely, the action of the Governor 
in encroaching unconstitutionally on the course of non-official business by 
allowing it to be superseded by supplementary estimate when non-official 
business got proportionately very small allotment of days. 

The President held that the motion in question was not in order. There- 
was nothing emergent. Discretion vested in the Governor in alloting 
business to have precedence and that discretion was exercised. The 
motion was accordingly disallowed. 

Supplementary estimates were considered next. One of the new demands 
presented related to settlement ai.d it was only of a r on-contentious 
nature. During the Budget discussion the demand about settlement was 
rejected by the council and so presentation of demand as supplementary 
1 elating to the same subject-matter was objected to by some members. 
However after rcdution by more than three lakhs the supplementary demands 
w ere voted. There were 0 non-official resolutions ai d as the major part of 
the time was taken up by questions ai d official business, -only one 
resolution could be car. side red. The following resolution was passed: 
•* r lhat this Council recommends to the Government that an Ayurvedic 
at d Cnani College be established in these provinces at an early date. 

The Council was then declared prorogued and adjourned 
aine die. 
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Chief Event s — Mad. 


$ Feb 24 Flint lilting of tlie Council— Adjournment motion on the Chief Minuter* 
whip carried. 

7 Feb 24 Mailras Irrigation Bill discussed. 

9 Feb 24 Mr. Kctava Pillai's motion to stop regrouping of village* passed against 
Government after heated debate. 

4 Mar 24 Adjournment motion on the conti ol of appointment by Government 
talked out after a hot debate. 

17 Mav 24 President announced receipt of a message from H. E. the Uoveruoi 
recommending his own amendments to the Hindu Religious Endow- 
ments Bill passed in April 1928. 

22 Mar 24 Grant for Ministers 1 salaries etc., passed by amendments being guillotined 
by lapse of time. 

24 Slat 24 Interesting information was elicited as to the work done by an I. K. S. 

man who delivered 18 hours lecture in a year — Motion for fcnparation 
of Judicial and Executive functions carried against Government. 
29 Mar 24 Ad j( nrmnent motion for gagging the Mirasdars 1 conference at Mayavaram 
by the Dist. Magistrate discussed and then withdrawn— Madras 
Land Revenue Bill thrown out. 

1 Apr. t'4 Motion condemning the Swarnya paper of Madias in impugning the 

impartiality of the President discussed— Official bills passed. 

2 Apr. *24 Hindu Religious Endowment Bill as amended by Governor evoked 

strong criticism by non-officials but* was event rally passed by tl»r 
House next day. 

2 Ap. T 24 Non-official Reiolutions passed— Council prorogu'd by Governor. 



Madras Legislative Council 

After its December session the 2nd Reformed Madras Legislative 
Council resumed its sittngs on FEBRUARY 5th. The ■ Hon. Dewan 
Bahadur L D. Swamikannu Pillai took the Chair as the near President. 

The House wda about to proceed with the business of the day 
when Mr. S. Satyamurti rising to a point of order observed that thie 
meeting ‘was not properly convened, nis reason was that the meeting 
was first announced to be held on 28th January. Three days before 
that date the original intimation was cancelled and a fresh announcement 
was made to the effect that the House would meet on that day (5th). 

The President ruled that it was pr$£erly held. 

Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnan then rose with another point of order. 
He stated that the non-official members had not been given the number 
of days they were entitled to for transacting their business. 

At question time an unfortunate turn came list in the matter of the 
Reddy-Paiigal controversy which was a blot on the public life of the pro- 
vince. Mr. Swami Venkatachalam Chetty moved an adjournment of the 
House to consider an urgent matter of public importance, viz , the 
issue of a whip by the Hon. the Chief Minister in connection with the 
"No-Confidence" motion of Mr. C. R. Reddy made in November last. 
The President then asked the opinion of the House whether it gave 
leave to the motion bring made. The President allowed the motion and 
announced that it would be taken up at 4 p. m. A question of taking dis- 
ciplinary action on the SWARAJYA paper for attacking the President waa 
neat raised but the matter was postponed. 

Supplementary Grants were then taken up. 

A grant of an additional sum of Rs. 31,000 under Irrigation for 
repairs to minor irrigation works was made as also an additional sum 
of Rs. 1,260 for the additional Sessions Court, Coimbatore. 

An additional sum of Rs. 72,000 as grants in aid to local .bodies 
lor the maintenance of trunk roads was then granted. 

The TUTICORIN PORT TRUST BILL as amended by the Select 
Committee was next considered and several clauses were agreed to till the 
8th. clause on disqualification of persons to be appointed to the Board was 
reached. t The discussion that fol 'owed on the sections of the bill evoked a 
good deal of racial bias “as the Hon. Sir Charles Tod hunter opposed and 
the non-official members urged election of Indians on the board. An 
amendment that either the Chairman or the Vice-Chairman should be an 
Indian was passed by defeating Government by 42 to 30 votes. Another 
amendment to exclude Colonial Bri timbers from the board was made as 
retaliation upon the South Africans and the Kenya Whites, 

At this stage Mr. Chetty's adjournment motion to consider the 
Chief Minister's whip issued in connection with the no-confidence motion 
of Mr. C. R. Reddy in November last was token up and a long and 
animated debate followed. The matter arose in this way : In November 
last Mr. C. R. Reddy bed tabled a resolution of -'no-confidence" on 
the Ministers. On this the Chief-Minister, the Rtja of Pansgal. issued 
a Government whip to all nominated and other members that they 
should vote for the Ministers. Subsequently when questioned about it 
the Hon, Sir Charles Todhuuter denied any knowledge and opined that 
nominated members weTe not bound to vote one way or the other, 
certainly not for Government. Thus the Chief Minister was guilt y of 

61 (a)* 
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violating confidence and his conduct was inconsistent with the dignity of 
the Hoise. The debate that followed showed the bitterness of communal 
and party feeling in the Council. Mr. Thanikacbalam Chetty made 
strong personal reflections on several members who opposed the Ministen 
Messrs. Satyamurti/ C. R. Reddy, Sir A, P. Patro, and the Raja of 
Panagal were the chief speakers. The motion was eventually talked out 
On FEBRUARY 6 th the " dirty linen" of the Reddy_Panagal 
correspondence again came up in question time and the supplementary 
qnestions revealed that Mr. C. R. Reddy had asked the Raja to have 
the Presidentship of the Council and the Vice-Chancellorship of the 
University. Discussion on the previous day's amendment on the PORT 
TRUST BILL was then taken up and again adjourned to the next day 
The Hon. Mr. C. P. Ramaswawi Aiyar then moved the Madras IRRIGA- 
TION^ ILL. Several amendments were moved to have the bill postponed 
for six months to one month but were negatived. 

On FEBRUARY yra the Port Trust Bill was taken up and the 
^amendment for the exclusion of Colonial Britishers from the board was 
carried against Govt. The Irrigation Bill was next taken up. The 
strongest opponent of the measure proved, to be Sir K. .V. Reddi who 
pointed out some of the glaring defects in the project, such as the 
forcing of labour, taking possession of land which did not belong to 
Govt. etc. The bill was eventually referred to a select committee. 

On FEBRUARY 8th there was an unprecedented number of ques- 
tions and answers which occupied more than 2} hours. A supplementary 
grant was then taken up and voted. This was a non-official day and 
Mr. Satyamurti objected to official business being taken up. The 
President promised to give ample time for non-official business. The 
supplementary demand was one which had been rejected by the House 
in March last, viz. Rs. 27,200 for the special pay to Deputy Collectors 
employed in settlement work. Govt, stated that a sort of half-promise 
had been made to these officers and so the grant was passed 

Non-official business was then taken up and Mr. P. Paddiraju's 
notion recommending cancellation of the Government notification for 
levying a fee on certain lands in the Kistna District to be included in 
the ayacut registers should be cancelled, was proposed and carried. 

Dewan Bahadur P. Kesaya Pillar moved a resolution recommending 
to the Government that further grouping of villages m*ght be lorthwith 
stopped. After discussion the Law Member suggested an amendment : 

•‘That this Council recommends to the Government that the policy 
of regrouping of villages be discontinued both in the raiystwari and 
Zamiodari villages and that the villages amalgamated during the last 
two years be divided into their origins* units, and that the village 
officers Who were removed consequent on such amalgamation be restored 
td their offices." 3 be complaint was that Govt, was saving money by 
redsfcifig the cboWkidfcrs and subordinate village officers and for tbi* 
was breaking uf> village unity. Alter a long debate in which Govern- 
ment strongly opposed the measure, the resolution was carried. 

Mr. Abbas Ati moved a resolution that in future persons aged 
yekts or above be not appointed to or continued in the office oi Puoiw 
Pr o se cutor. It was finally withdrawn on the Law Member giving an 
asiurdsce that he would consider the matter. _ * 

Mr. B. Mahabale Hegde moved a resolution for the 
MSHdiment to the extent of two-thirds on all wet lands yielding ***** 
dop Whereon the first crop eras destroy ed by floods it was, ocwe™. 
Withdrawn on Govt, assuring to look *fttu the matter. 

The Council then adjourned till tbs 4th MARCH. . 

Ob UAfeCH 4«h S> Charles Todhunter presented the Budget. 
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MARCH '24] VOTES ON THE BUDGET 

The following it t summary of the Finance Member's statement 

The Budget for 1924-25 Bhowt a total revenae of Be. 1,675 lakhs and provides 
for a tout expcnditnre of Be. 1,660 lakhs, leaving a surplus of R . 15 lakhs which 
will be utilised towards piyment of the Government of India's short term loins. 
There is neither increase nor decrease of taxation. The olosing balance is a small 
sum of Rs. 14 lakhs, representing the amonnt at credit of the famine insurance fund. 

The Budget contains a lump provision of Rs. 7 lakhs for grants to University 
and for famine and flood charges which have not yet been estimated, though it is 
likely that the provision will be far exceeded. The Budget provides for various 
miner new schemes representing ordinary expansion of the working of several 
departments. 

The only important scheme is the long postponed bifurcation of the Eistna 
District. Provision has been made for various buildings connected with the ordinary 
administration by financing from loan money works costing half a lakh and mmrt. 
Provision made for this purpose in 1924-25 is about Rs. 8 lakhs. 

There has been a steady, though small, increase in expenditure in Transferred 
Departments, the percentage haying risen from 82 in 1911-22 to 88 in 1921-85. 

Heavy contributions to the Central Government to the tane of Rs. 848 lakhsy 
representing more than one fifth of the total revenue of Madras, has retarded the 
progress of administration in various directions such as mass education. 

The remission of contributions by Ra 80 lakhs now under discussion in the 
Legislative Assembly will go somewhat towards accelerating the progress of the 
Presidency. Even then Madras with a population of 42 millions will 'be far 
behind her sister presidency of Bombay with a population of 19 millions. 

Dewan Bahadur Krishna Kao moved an adjournment to dis- 
cuss the question of distribution of patronage and the control of 
the Services. The point stressed by the mover was that recently 

it bad come out that the Ministers had no free hand at nil 

in the matter of patronage and appointments, that they had 
become assimilated into the reserved half of the Government. The Govt, 
brought in a very old despatch of the Court of Directors of the days of the 
Company relying upon some saving clauses in the Government of India 
Act. The question of divisions of functions, the devolution roles, 
the control of the services etc , were brought in and instances were 
cited during the long debate of cases where the Ministers had been 
reduced to a nonentity and appointment in their departments had 
been made by supersession. The motion however was talked out. 

On MARCH 6th the general discussion of the budget which 
lasted for 3 days was opened. The voting of grants wss taken ip 

on the 17th March and continued till the 29th. Altogether 45 uon- 

officials spoke on the general discussion and the general grounds of 
complaint were about education and irrigation. The provincial contribution 
and the Salt Tax also had their usual share. 

On MARCH 17th the Hon. the President announced receipt of n 
message from H. £. the Governor in reipect of the Madras Hindu 
Religious Endowments Bill which was passed at the meeting of the 
last Council in April 1913. 

Mr. T. A. Ramalinga Chettiar rose to n point of order and «•- 
‘ <jmred whether the remitting of the Bill back to the Conodi was 
in order. Mr. C. R. Reddy also raised a point of order as to whether it was 
h order to remit the Bill to a new Council. These points were postponed. 

Motions on the Budget tor 1924-23 were then taken up. Thefirst 
demand was for Land Revenue. A number of mottos to induction 
or omission of allotments tor executive subordinates, fixed traveWog 
allowance, establishment for prepa ing s t a t is ti cs etc„ were moved and* 
«*ptoattos having been furnished b Government, they were withdrawn. 

te Bahadur A. 8. Krishna Rah moved the oarimtoaof theehot- 
rifteot of Rs. 97,661 to the B.*rd of Revenue— Financial Commkstoer man 
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establishments. The object of the motion was to recommend the abolition 
oi the Board of Revenue. This was carried against Govt, by 49 to 33. 

Mr. S. Satyamurti at this stage moved an adjournment of the 
House to consider a definite mattw of urgent public importance, viz., 
the sending of a telegram by some members of the Council to the 
Government of India supporting the maintenance of the Salt Duty at 
Rs. 2 per maund if the Provincial contribution from Madras was to 
be reduced. After some discussion the President ruled it out of Order. 

The time limit for the Land Revenue demand having been reached 
by the long discussion some 80 motions for reduction lapsed and the 
Honse then voted the whole of Rs. 220.94 lakhs minus Rs. 97,661 
disallowed on the 17th. 

The Excise grant of Rs. 24*13 lakhs was then taken up. Mr. C. 
V. Iyengar moved a cut of Rs. 15.000 to abolish Assistant Commis- 
sionersbip. In the discussion that followed the excise policy was strongly 
attacked whereupon the Govt, member proposed to have the matter 
put to vote on a nominal cut of Rs. 100. Mr. Iyengar consequently 
amended bis motion, but after discussion the President asked him to 
withdraw the motion as the object, namely, of raising a discussion 
had been achieved. The whole excise demand was then granted by 63 to 28. 

On MARCH 19th a long string of very . important questions on the 
work of the cabinet, the secret of appointments, and Rules etc. for 
these, made the proceedings very lively, as Government did not disclose 
cabinet secrets and gave only evasive answers. On the resumption of 
votiog on grants the demand under Stamps was cut down by Rs. 1,000 
I cn the motion of Mr. C. V. Iyengar. There was a long debate on 
! which the members attacked Government for having commercialised 
litigation , alii finally Government was defeated by 63 to 23 votes in 
this cut. : Tbe Sttunp demand less Rs. 1,000 was then passed. The 
forest demand was -then granted. 

On MARCH 20th questions elicited the information that Ministers 
were in the habit of roving about in their electoral tours at public 
expense. The demand under Registration was next taken up. Rai Bahadur 
Karasimhachari moved for a cut of Re. 1 to raise a general discussi ra. 
The action of the Inspector General of- Registration in dismissing 
people right and left and going over the country to canvass openly 
for the Hon. Sir A. P. Patro was strongly condemned, but Sir A. P.. 
Patro said that the statement was a lie. Eventually the motion as well 
ss a few others were withdrawn and the total demand, was passed. 
Similarly, the demands under, Irrigation were carried. 

On MARCH 22nd the Ministers* salary grant came under tiie* 
guillotine role and was passed without discussion owing to lapse or 
time. Mr. C; R. Reddy wanted to have this matter taken up but the 
House did not allow him and so he, followed by many members of 
the opposition, left the House. 

, On MARCH 24 a large dumber of questions enlivened th^; i pr°- 
ceedings of the House. The power of Ministers to give' effect t^mso* 
potions, the indecent haste in convicting the Editor of the ^Coogrew 
'paper of sedition in ooe day's trial, the scandalous way in which rror,. 
Smith of the Presidency College did his work, and various other matter* 
were discussed in interpellations. Oa the resumption of the bu °f. et 
law Member made an announcement in respect of sepamtioo 
.the Executive and Judicial functions that the Govt, of India wo 
eeafelder the question on an all-India basis,* so the matter was . turura 
postponed. Several other grants were then passed. 
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Ob MARCH *5». on reeuin prion of the badget great*. the ‘Gaote* 
1 for Ra. 31*63 was moved by Sir Arthur Knapp. Mr. K. Uppi 

. moved a out of a lakbs from the allotment of 13 lakhs for 

dietary charges, on the groaod that the police quite unnecessarily and 
hamssiagly put a very large number of innocent people into prison.. 
The reputation of the Indian Police on this matter is worid-wide. 
The main objection was to the great number of Mopish prisoners kept 
in jail. Mr. C. V. Iyengar proposed a cut <of 1 lakh instead of a. This 
was put and carried. Tne demand under Gaols was then agreed to. 

' Ron.. Mr. C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar then p r esented the Police Budget — 
a demand of Rs. 13S *02 lakhs. He made a long preparatory speech 
ov tuning bis policy and promising various measures of public utility 
with a view to meet popular demands against police expenditure. Only 
a few minor cots were proposed and withdrawn. 

. On MARCH 26TB Mr. C. V. Venkataramana Iyengar moved a. 
seduction of 5 lakhs from the Police budget. He said that Madras was 
spending more on Police than other provinces and less on Education. The 
motion was not accepted and the whole Police demand was finally agreed to. 

Mr. Satyamuni moved a nominal redaction of Rs. 100 from the 
provision of Rs. 8*oi lakhs for " Education Reserved" and in the course 
ot a long speech attacked the poticy of the Gjvt. in maintaining 
separate European and Anglo-Indian Schools. After discussion the motion 
was negatived by a huge majority. The demand under M Education., 
^Reserved" 


Hon Sir A. P. Patro then moved the demand of Rs. 120*48 lakhs 
voder *• Education Transferred." A cut 01 Rs. 10,000 proposed by 
Mr. Thampin from the graot to Arts College was withdrawn, as also 
a few minor cots. The moit interesting part of the debate was where 
Mr. Satyamurti exposed the work or no-woik of an European Professor* 
one Mr. E. Smith, who drew his princely sxlary for lecturiog about % 
dizea hours in the whoe yeir ! Tbs worthy Imperial Service-man had 
his whole time given to the European Govt, servants' Association f 
On tne Minister promirio « to make enquiries the matter was dropped. 
Mr. A. R. Mudali*r then raised the question of the undesirability of 
maintaining separate colleges for separate comm mities. Mr. C. R. Reddy 
strongly spoke in support of such institutions, and Dr. Natesa Mudajiar urged 
the starting of a Mahomed ao College. The, motion was in the end withdrawn. 

On MARCH S7TH at question time so the diversion was created by the 
•x Minister, Sir K. V Reddy, aoswenog certain questions directed to the 
Education M inister . Some members questioned this procedure whereupon 
Sir Venkata *»ad that since the present Mims.er was only 6 months in 
office, it was not fair to ask him as to what was do ie before that. 
The President intervened and said that the ex-Minister could reply to 
onesttoas only when requested to do so by the incumbent in office. Mr. 
Venkataramana Iyengar asked questions regarding the Mirasdars* Conference 
which was t> be held at Mayavaratn on the 30th but was interfered with 
jby the distriotau charities. Tne Law M amber took all responsibility open 
him elf but mid chit he mn«t depend upon the "men on the spot/ 

Voting of grants was then resumed. Kao Bahadur A. K. Krishna 
Ran raised the question of the creation of an Andhra University which 
-had long been hanging in the balance without Govt, doing anything 
In 'the matter. Sir A. P. Patro ia reply assured the House that the 
Govt, was moving in the matter thougn slowly. He had asked the 
P. W. D. to make plan*. The F nance Committee bad resolved that as soon 
as relief came on the sco*e of the Provincial Contribution, a sum would 
.be kept apart for this npw university. But at present there was no 
*Jtope of aay fiaandal relief, bet be promised to press the Finance Com* 

1 e* 
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mittee for funds. As t Government they were committed to the scheme 
On his own responsibility Sir Patio was getting a bill drafted 

Hie demand trader •• Education "was th.n pasted without any redaction 
After lunch the Medical grant of Ks 53*15 lakhs was taken up 
Mr. A. Raoganatba Mudaliar in moving for a* cut of Ks too raised 
the qnsstfon of indigenous systems of meoicioe which were being grossly 
neglected by the Govt. The Hon’ble the Minister promised to brine 
in a supplementary bill for this purpose after the cabinet had met 
and given its sanction. The mover, wished to press his motion 
for thee purpose of strengthening the hands of the Minister by giving* 
him the backing of the House. The Minister, however, said that such 
backing would rather do -barm to the project than strengthen his 
bands smd consequently he \was going to vote against the motion. 
Thereupon the mover withdrew his motion. Several minor cuts were 
proposed which were not pressed and finally the remaining items 
4jf the Medical demand more put to the House and passed. 

' On MARCH 2*tb the Mscastlars’ question was raised in the House. 
Mr. C. R. Reddy, the Raja of Ttamnad and Mr. Satyamurti taking the 
lead. The latter moved an adjournment of the Mouse to consider the 
gagging order of the District Magistrate. Tanjoi*. which had the effect 
of stopping the Mirasdars’ conference by force, but he withdrew it on 
an a su ranee given by the Law .Member that he would see that right 
and justice was done. Sir Arthur Knapp then introduced the Madras 
Land Kevenue Hill which proposed to re-assess land at almost double, 
the prevailing rates. Mr. T. V. Seibagiri Ayer was heading an agitation 
outside the Council tu threw out Jthe bill. The Raja ol KoHesgode 
supported the bill, but the majority©* the leading Councillors opposed ix. 
including such men as L>ewan BihadatrWI. Kasha in .Va«r„ Sir K V. KetMv 
and Mr. Ratnaswamy Mudalier. After the while day's debate the bill was 
thrown out by a large majority, li wri ng for and 65 against the bill. 

On MARCH 31st an excess grant of Ks 3.09.7*8 dras demanded to 
regularise the expenditure chargeable to revenue incurred in 192. **23 ia 
excess of the grant voted in that year. This was agreed to. Ks. 30.000 for 
tour expenses in connection with the Govt, ex 3 d us to the kills was then de- 
manded and agreed to. Several small sums were then demanded as supplemea- 
tary grants which were carried. The Raja of Panagai moved lor a g r ant 
of lis. 1,86.320 under the head Medical. This was earned, as also a motion 
for Rs. 20,000 to provide for expenditure on indigenous systems cf medicine. 

This closed the Budge; discussion. Sir Charles Todbunter then read 
a communication from tii * Governor certifying the demand of Ks. 97»6° l 
under “General Administration— Secretariat Establishment.— Board of 
Revenue" which had previously been rejected by the House. 

On APRIL ist. 00 the Council re-assembling, the Hon. Sir M. 
Habibullah, who had £0 long been under deputation on the Lee Com* 
mission, . resumed office as Revenue Member of the Gov;, and took bis 
scat as such in ibe Council, lie was greeted with cheers from the 
whole House, a< he was the most popular figure amongst the front- 
rank members. There were a large number ot questions and some of 
them quite enlivened the otherwise dull proceedings. Large sucas of 
money spent by the Governor for his furniture nod odds nod endf 
formed the subject matter of a long passage-at-arms between the Home 
Member an d Mr . Satyamurti. 

R:i.. Bahadur Ethirajulu Naidu next moved hit resolution that the Homo 
strongly disapproved of the'actioo of the swaroya piper in impugning too 
imjmrtiahty ol the President of the Courcil. There was a heated -dehtteow 
tbit motion which was finally withdrawn at the request of the Law Memo**- 
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Dvm Bibadar M. Krishnan Nair then brought in his Uililn f 
TcaiflC y BUI which was pat to the House and carried. Sir Arthur 
Knapp then Introduced a bill to amend the Madras Children Act 1910 
and it ttaflyRM ***“« 1110 1M pnwod into law. Mr. C. P. 
Hamms wamT Aiyar then moved the Madras Pilferage Prevention Bill, 
which, aftev * little oppotitoo. was carried by a majority. Ihe BiU 
was then fvlerrcd: to a select committee.,. 

On APRlJL the President took up the Madias Hindu Religions 
Endowment Bill ^or consideraiion according to the message of the Gove^Cr 
received on the previous day. This was a bill passe j by the' 1ft t 

Council >0$ ^afjdr. having passed through various stages wa< now with 
, the Governor whlHftjg I it assent to become Iaw{ the Governor had 
bowevertuggfttedCeFuin amendments as a condition precedent to h s 
gseent being giVeoC Now these amendments were btf we the House. Several 
points of ordet wdtU raised questioning the legality of the Governor's action 
but*the Presided t aaid 'that it was his duty to execute the message. 
He moved the ‘ fifht amendment as proposed by the uovernor. when the 
Raja of Ramnad moved that the consideration of the bill be adjourned 
for a year. He whs supported by the Raja of ChaUapalli an i Messr Krishna 
Raoi C. R. Reddy; Wad Others. The strongest constitutional objection was 
taken 01 the method purified by* the Governor remitting a Bill from oae 
Council wbiiih wme^iasofved to another which then came into existence. 

OntbestfeotGove* meat, the amendment was strongly opposed 
by the LaW Membershd the Advocate General, and finally was defeated 
by 40 to 60. Discussion then turned on’ What should be done with 
the new amendments proposed by the members, ihe Advocate General 
wanted the pcesid.otto vote toem all out: of order save and , except 
the Governors wmendmente. On this point these was much ditoesWen 
which: were not eonetuded when the House rose. i 


Go APRIL 3rd the Pre ident gave hi* ru in: on the several* points 
ef ocder raised on the Aast day's debate on the Governor s afnenginent* 
to the Religious Endowments Bill. He said that on the day w&W the 
House passed the bill (in the last Council it exhausted its right ' to 
move amendments and the Governor's amendments were in the nature 
of alterations, proposed by him could not be couoter-amended..* Re 
therefore ruled aU the .bR>er amendments as out of order whereupon^ a 
number of opposition inembers left the House in protect. The Governor's 
amendments were then placed' before the. House one by one and piste/'. 
Atone stage Sir K. V. Reddy and Mr. Knshnan Rai. again raised tb^ir 
voice of protest and. several more members left the, Hous*. blit final / 
all the amendments were carried through, the remaining opposition 
members taking no part in tbe proceedings. 

On the flbUSe re-assembling after lunch non-official feiolutions were 
taken Up. Mr. K. V. Reddy moved that the Ghat Thalayaris »/ho had 
been removed in pursnance of the retrenchment scheme be re-instated. 
This ’ was agreed to.. Mr. Abbas Ali moved that all tbe Mopiah 
prisoners, other than actual murderers etc., of , the last rebellion be 
released. He compared the Moplahs to a belligerent force and lie said 
that the only decent thing after peace had oeen established was to 
set thtm free. The motion was earned. Government opposing. Mr. K. P. 
Thampan then moved that the assessment on second crops in placet, 
affected by the recent drought in Malabar be remitted. On Sir M. 
Habibnllah opposing it on behalf of Government on the ground that 
all possible conceeMon had already been given, tbe mover withdrew tho 
motion. This closed the business of tbe Council for the March Session. 

Hi E. the Governor then came and declared the Council prorogued In 
a short speech in which he took leave of tbe Council before retirement. 
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The first meeting of the second B. Sc O. Legislative Council tcck 
place on Tuesday the 15th January, the Hon'ble Khan Bahadur 
Kliwaja Mohamad Nur presiding There was a full attendance of members. 
H. E. the Governor inaugurated the new Council in a short speech. 

The Council met next on Wednesday, the 16th January to elect a 
Deputy President lor the Council and non-official members on the Standing 
Committee on Public Accounts. On votes being taken Chowdhury Bhagwat 
Prasad . Samant Rai Mahapatra was. elected as the Deputy- President. 

On FEBRUARY X2tb, the fiist business day, the Council met for 
non-official resolutions. The first resolution was moved by Mr. Md. 
Yunus ucommending the publication of the Council proceedings iu the 
vernaculars. The mover urged that such a step would serve to educate 
the electors and keep them in touch with what their representatives 
were doing in the Council. The motiou was carritd, Govt, opposing. 
Mr. Yunus moved another resolution suggesting the creation of a 
department for v the management of endowed estates. He said that it was in 
the intere-ts of the public at large that such a department should be created. 
Mr. Mubarak Ali moved an amendment to the resolution that early effect 
be given 10 the Mussalman Wakf Act 1923 which was accepted by th<» 
House and carried. 

After lunch Mr. Mubarak All’s resolution regarding the re-opening 
of the Saran canal was discussed. The mover said that the extension of 
the canal would offer facilities to the agriculturists for inigation puipcses. 
The motion was finally carried by 33 against 12 votes. Govt, opposing. 

On FEBRUARY 13th Kumar Rajivaranjau Prasad Sinba moved the 
following resolution : — 

This Council recemmends to the Government — (a) that the report ot 
the committee on the .separation of executive and judicial functions ti* 
forthwith published for eliciting public opinion and criticism; (b) 'hat the 
Government do publish their final conclusions after consulting ‘.host* 
opinions and criticisms within a period of three months from the date ot 
the said report : and (c) that the Govt, do make provision in their budget 
for 1924-23 lor a sum approximately sufficient to enable them to carry 
•nit during the course of the next financial year the recommendations mad * 
in the said report. 

After a long debate the resolution was split up into three parts and put 
to vote separately. The first clause was carried. The second clause was 
pressed to a division and carried by 46 to 19 The third part was then 
put and lost by 28 against 34. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath moved that an Ayurvedic College l»v 
established in the provide \ In pioposing the resolutior. be ^id. peop 1, 

all over India were insi ting on the establishment of an Avurvaiic touege. 

Allopathic Colleges were many but no Ayurvedic College organ seu o" 
scientific basis existed. Mou'vi Mcbarak AIs suggested an amendment lor 
teaching Tibbi along with Ayurveda. After a Jong debate and i n t*»* 
assurance of the Minsters that the matter wdl be enquired into by t.. cc' 

1. e resolution was withdrawn. 

On FEBRUARY 14th Supplementary Demands weie taken >» 1 - 
i 'r. W. S. Bn-inner moved that the Council do -assent to the * l- 
1 ••m.-icary grant of Us. 57, |oo under head Irrigation, ^ ,aV1 ^ 

• i > '•••id that, the Dehr- wi-ir was severely damaged dum*fe 
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high floodsio Aagsst last Alter having explained the nature of the damage, 
he said that it area necessary to repair these damages to bring the S on s 
Canal into efficient state of working. The total amonnt would be s lacs 
25 thousand rupees, of which i lac would be spent this year, it had been 
managed to recuse Rs. 42,600 by re-appropriation by 'strict economy 
For the balance oi Rs. 57.400 a supplementary demand had been put 
forward. Put to the vote the motion was carried. 

A grant of Rs. 26,000 under head 'other than revenue expenditure 
financed from ordinary revenue. 1 was also cat ried. 

The Hon'b'e Sir Muhammad Fakhruddin moved that the Council dp 

C ient to a supplementary grant oi Rs. 2.100 for the " Purchase of Moghnt 
ms for the Phtna Museum/' The motion was put to the vote and carried. 
Also a supplementary grant of Rs 44,523 for " Grants to local bodies 
for primary education — Recurring" was agreed to. He also moved for a 
supplementary grant of Rs. 3.00.000 under head " Loans under the 
Co-operative Societies Act.’ This was agreed to. 

The B. A O. Budget. 

On FEBRUARY 15th the Budget was presented by the Finance 
Member, the Hon. Mr. S. Sinba. When the budget for the current 
financial year was passed last March, he expected an opening balance 
of one cioie twenty* two lakhs and thirty-nine thousand, a revenue 
of five crores thirteen lakhs and thirty-three thousand, an expendi- 
ture (debitable to revenue) of five crores nine lakhs and eightv- 
eigbt thousand, and a closing balance of one croie twenty-six lakes 
and ninety-six thousand. Tbe actual results showed an alteration cn tbe right 
side in all these items. The opening balance was one crore forty-lhrec lakh* 
and twenty eight thousand (namely an excess of twenty-lakhs eighty- :dne 
thousand), tbe revenue was estimated at five crores twenty-seven Ifkht 
and fiiiy-one thousand (namely an excess of fourteen lakhs eighteen 
thouep.no) and tbe expenditure (debitable to revenue) was estimated at four 
exorca ninety-two lakhs and thirty-nine thousand (namely seventeen lakhs 
foity-nine thousand less than estimated), with the result that be expected 
to cloav the year with a balance of one crore sixty five lakhs and five thousand. 

For the next financial year he anticipated a further increase of revenue 
*0 five cr* res thiriy-four lakhs and forty-two thousand — that is, an excess of- 
six lakhs ninety-one thousand over that of the current year. This estimate 
might have, however, to be modified, if the results of the excise settlements 
di» not ctmc up to expectations, and possibly that for stamps also may have 
to be reduced, as since the last few months there had been a falling off 
under this head. 

Turning to expenditure, be said: 'the estimated amount required for next 
year (exclusive of new schemes) was four crores nine! your lakhs and thirty 
three thousand, almost exactly one Inkh Icfs than our estimated expenditure 
this yea«. # ll»e total ultimate cost of the new schemes put forward was 
twelve lakhs and thirty thousand recurring and thirty-five lakhs forty-two 
thousand non-recurring. Thu closing balance at the end of 1924-25 was 
put at one crore seventy-nine lakhs and filty-cigbt thousand. 

The main outlines 0/ the budget are character »se*l by the f4inilier 
featuies ;af 'disproportionately moic expenditure over the Police, the 
Jails, Justice etc and ever so much less, comparatively speaking, on 
Education. Public Health, Med cal and Industries. There waa provision 
fo Rs. 17,8; .000 for jails. 82,81 oco for Police and 3M5,oto lor 
Justice, an expenditure of 68,2 /oon for Education, 20,89,000 for 
Medical, o, «,<», co« for Public Health and bot 7.5*000 for Industries, 

4 »75V cob lor primary education, 3 lakh* for capital expenditure on 
metrical buildings in rural areas and 2 lakhs for recursion grant to 
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District Boards for medical relief. The industries Budget showed an 
increase of 1,55,000 over the revised amount and this comprised 74.000 for 
converting the Behar School of Engineering into a College and 30.000 
for Orisea Engineering school, thus making up a total of 2,04,000 
against the current estimate of 1,76,000 for the two schools taken 
together. Two other notable provisions are 71.000 for the Cottage 
Industries Institute and 50,000 for the Tirhut Technical Institute. 

On FEBRUARY 18th non-official resolutions were further taken up. 
Mr. Dulu Manki moved : ‘This Council recommends to the Government that 
people be permitted to take for fuel sabai grass and home materials free 
of charge from the protected forests in the district of Singbhum.* There 
were 3 amendments to the resolution which were all declared out of 
order. The motion was carried, Govt, not opposing. 

The resolution of Kumar Rajivaranjan Prasad Sinba urging the 
appointment of a Standing Committee consisting of officials and non-officials 
for the next three years to devise measures and take such timely action 
as may be necessary for the prevention of further recurrence of the floods 
in the rivers Ganges and the Sone in the district of Shahabad which was 
afterwards amended with the addition of the districts of Bhagalpur and 
Monghyr and Pal am a u as well was passed, inspite of Government opposition. 

On FEBRUARY 19th a heated debate took place on the introduction 
of the Charka in Schools. Babu Nilkantha Chatterjee moved: — “ This Council 
recommends to the Government that in all public Fchools arrangements be 
made for teaching boys and girls above the age of ten the art ot spinning 
by •• Charka. " He said that the majority of Indians did not know what 
were called two meals a day. According to an official statement the average 
income of an Indian was Rs. 2-8 a month. This terrible poverty of the people 
could to a very great extent be mitigated by the introduction of Charka. 

Pandit Godawaris Misra supported the resolution. This was a subject, 
he said, which should have been given consideration by Government long 
before. The spinning wheel, which wa9 introduced in this country in 
accordance with the Congress resolution and which had become very 
popular would have succeeded well had not unnecessary interference 
come from the Police at the instigation of the Govt. 

Babu Ganerii Dutt Singh opposing the motion asked why there should 
be compulsion when there was a general talk of freedom everywhere 
to-day. Let tho-e who want to learn do so by all means. He asked 
what they wert. going to do in case of 42 lakhs of boys of school-going age. 
How many, he asked, who were supporting the resolution were spinning 
Cha klia them rives ? Why can not they go about in villages and ask people 
to uke to it? They had failed there and they had come to the # Couucil 
and were asking Government to do it 1 

Sir Muhammad PVjkluuidin said that he personally was a great 
believer in Cl- ar kina. But they had to see if Charkha could be placed on 
an economic basis. He issued circulars sometime back to Registrars of 
Co- operative Societies to supply Charkha to pardanashin ladies, incapacitated 
people and poor agriculturists who wanted^ it. Thus Government wa-» not 
against it. He pleaded spinning being made an optional subject for |x>ys 
and compulsory for girls, it tne resolution waa thus amended and if 1 
was laid down that the bova should bring cotton themselves, be wouw 
have no objection to accepting the resolution. After a long debate tne 
motion was put to the vote .and carried by 37 to 26 votes. 

On FEBRUARY 21st & 22nd there was -a general discussion on 
Budget whica was strongly attacked by most of the indian 
for the exorbitant Police expenditure an 1 the sapping of the vita jr 
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of the people by the Excise and Stamp policy of the Govt. The 
vices of the people were being encouraged for the purposed of revenue, so 
eald Babus Auant Prasad, J. C. Bhattacharya, Mr. Raj end ra Misra ; the 
latter also attacking the C. I. D. strongly. Messrs Ram narayan Misra and 
Mshapatra urged for more money for Orissa. Mr/ J ales war Prasad 
epoke against the increase in the pay of high officials and the cost of 
administration doubling in the last four years. Mr. M. S. Das, late 
Minister, strongly attacked the position of Ministers. They were raer? 
lookers-on with no power to do any good to the people. Thev were 
like mea married to widows and saddled with step-sors ! They were 
encumbered with many step-sons, sitting behind them in the official 
benches and going by the name of their secretaries ! The Govt, 
members then replied, supporting their standpoint in their usual way. 


On MARCH 5th, on the Council re-assembling, non-official business 
was taken up. There was a very meagre attendance, only some 55 
members out of 105 attending, majority being the Govt, members atd 
their supporters. Inspite of this a resolution by Mr. Nilkaotha Chatter ji 
who moved for the release of all political p isoners of the. Province, 
was carried by a majority. A heated debate followed in which Mr. 
Rajandhari Singh. Pc. Godawans Misra, Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, 
Mr. Jimut Sen, Mr. Srinarayai Sahay, Babu Jaleshwar Prasad and others 
took part in support of the resolution. The Hon. Mr. McPherson in 
opposing the motion on behalf of Govt, made a scurrilous ^speech 
attacking Pt. Gopabhandu Das which was hierhly resented by the Council. 
Eventually the motion was adopted. „ 

Babu Bhuvaoeshwari Prasad Mandal then moved : — * This l ouncil 
recommends to the Government that t lie Court hoes Act \II ol 1^70 
as amended by the Bihar aud Onssa Court bees (Amendment) Act 
19 2 be furth r amended so as to fix a max-mum limit of Ks. 3000 f- 
leviable as ad -valorem fees on ins ti n lion ot su ts,” 

The motion was put to vote and resulted in equality * f division. 
With the casting vote of the President the motion was negatived. 


Votes on Budget Grants 

On MARCH 6th the budget demands we e discussed item by item 
and voted upon. The Hon. Mr. H. McPherson first moved that the 
Council do assent to the demand of Ks. 20,50,09* under tie head 
"Land Revenue." . „ w 

Babu Gur Sahay Lai moved that the provision of Ks. 8 ;.*•'« lor 
" Kanungo establishment" be omitted. The mover urged that K.inongoes 
were not really required and they were engaged m discharging du ies 
other than their own and for' which they did not exist. I ic H >n. 
Mr. McPherson opposing the motion said that tne lnov< * r . * 

lowed, a wrong course in asking the Council for the t*»u * “ 

of the Kanungoes. The Kanuogoes were doing quite useful V « 

was not possible to dispense with their services. Ultima^.y Jie mo Am 
was put to the vote and carried by 28 against 25 votu;. . 

After some other motions for red uc non had been withdrawn, the reduce 
« demand of Rs. 19,60 808 was voted by the Council under Lmd Reve. 

: The Hon. Mr. Gancdi Dutta Siugh then moved " The Council Jo assent 

"to the demand of Rs. 10.38.9b6 under the head Ex ise. 

Discussion on the motion of Baba J.fiabandhu S.n<n for mitcdtonenM 
contingencies' be reduced by Rs. 20.150 commenced when Ibe Council 

^On “ maRCH 7th the debate on Babu jagdjmodhn Slagh|. morion tliat 
the item «f Ra. 39,311 for •• Miscellaneous eontiogeocies _ under the 
head Exits’ be reduced by Rs. *0,13® wa. then resumed. 
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Babu Godawaris Ultra, supporting the ‘motMi mid that ' dtofcte wme 
already facilities lor the excite officers iia tourin the dhhhttiaiilto^ 
teas do necessity lor a steam launch. The motiop *a» ultimately negatived 
without a divitioo. Then came the mam cot. ‘ 

Mr. Jimut Bahan Sen moved that the under the beta 

* Excise * be reduced by Rq. 10,000,000. The mover criticised the exdMh 
policy- of the Government and bad not concluded when the House, 
rote. 

On MARCH 8th the Council held a short sittings The Him. Mr. Ganeeh* 
Datta Singh, after formally introducing the Bihar and Orissa Aerial Ropeways 
Bill, 1924, moved 'that the B ll be referred to a* select committee. The 
object of the Bill was to authorise, facilitate and regulate the cons tract ion 
and whrking of aerial ropeways in Bihar and Orissa. ; 

The Hon. Mr. Sinba next moved for leave to introduce the Bibar 
and Orissa Local Fund Audit Bill, 19*4, and that it be circulated 
lor the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. The motions were adopted 
by the House. The object of the Bill was to provide for and regulate 
the audit of local funds in Bihar and Orissa. 

On MARCH 10th the Excise demand was next taken up. Pis. Rajendra 
Mi$ra, Sbivashanker Jha, Moul. Umid Ali and others spoke in support 
of Mr. Sen’s moiion and strongly attacked the Excise policy of the Govt. 

Mv. M. S Das, who launched a fierce attack, said, could any one maintain 
that liquor shops were good agencies to elevate human nature ? It was said 
that the surest method to stop the evil was to increase the cost and thus place 
liquor beyond the reach of the poor. Could Govt, show one instance of good 
ever comim* out of a policy of taking money from the people for indulgence 
in a bad habit on their part ? The lernedy was to recast the policy. If they 
could not find mean9 to make up for the deficiency in revenue, they must 
reduce the cost of the administration. Could such a systdtn of administra- 
tion command the admiration of humanity ? Could not a Government, 
which h.st crores to stop an evil habit of the Chinese/find means to do 
the same in regard to this country ? He would like* to know how 
Government members would feel if the price of whisky was increased to 
Ra. 50 a bottle ! The whole department should be manned by sympathetic 
Indians. It could not do to have an Englishman for the Excise Commis- 
sioner. He appealed to non- officials to take things in their own bands and 
not trust those for reform who believed in pegs I 

. ' Rii Bahadur Dwaika Nath said Mr. Das’s speech should open the 
eyfes of the Government. Mr. McPherson* said, the speaker, had drawn 
attention into the history of drink in the country to .show that drunkenness 
was common in Bengal id pre-British days. Was be in a position to say 
that people on account of excise policy were more temperate and more 
sober 1 now ? Could he give figures to substantiate it ? From earliest time* 
the excise policy had been indicted by our best men, -iacluding men like Mr. 
Gokhale, and the late Mr Cane Mr Cane bad shows that drunkenness had 
been 1 injreaised as a result of the excise administration. Temperance wae 
not the guiding motive of the Govt but to secure the maximum pos- 
sbte * revetruev Temperance was not the watchword but revehue I Was it 
not a fact that officials Hid*' their very best to frustrate the ; activities of the 
Nph-fctf-operators ? Drastic measures Mere necessary but not tinkering. 

they Really practice the poMcy of min imam xonsum prion ? Govern* 
ment had been weighed in the balance and found wanting. . Tbespsake* 
ehi bhariS'eT* that Mifiisteik' ware; not sh much to blame tt iwiati the ay*t?® 
ofihing^ the policy, ’ that bad always heeo followed by: the British Goverw- 
■jn r n t. The rabtiouuras^ie* ever ultimatelylostby *9 ^ 
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Ob MARCH* 5 *tU* tb© Conned agteed to the demands of Rf. 3*39,100 
otidet bekd' ' ^ S^oiaio,** fciovto >T Mr. Tmniier. 

Xbe Hon; Mr. MoP k en oo tbenmoved that the Conned do r , 

to the demand* of R , 7,04,525 onder bead • Forests/ Bobo Krishna 
Ba'lavm Sahai moved thmt the demand onder this head be reduced by R*. too.. 
Mi Saba tried to make out • case that our Forests which we made 
to serve imperial purposes by supplying timber to the Navy in bygone 
days are now held for the benefit of the European Tea Planters. 
Mr. Godawaris Misra pointed out some mismanagement of the depart- 
ment. such as, forest-produce being sold by the officers privately, poor 
people not allowed to cut bamboo, etc., that it was overstaffed, the 
majority of the officers remaining idle for most part of the year, and 
so on. The motion was however, pat to the vote and lost. The original 
demand was then assented to. 

Registration 

The Hon'ble Sir Sayed Muhammad Fakruddin moved that he Connell 
do assent to the demand of Re. 5 ,*4,800 under head * Registration.* 

Babu Rameshwar Prasad Singh moved that the item of Rs. 90,000 
for 'Temporary establishment' be reduced by Rs. 15,000. 

Mr. Singh withdrew the motion on being assured by the Minister 
that otherwise the work of the department would greatly suffer. 

The original motion was put to vote and carried. 


Irrigation 

Mr. Bremner moved that the Council do assent to the demand of 
RS. 20,19,546 under the head • Irrigation.* 

Babu Guru Shay Lai moved that Rs. 4.88.596 in the voted portion 
of the provision of R . 5.40.904 for " Total working expenees-Orissa 
canals ** be reduced by Rs. 80.000. The motion was after discussion 
withdrawn. 

Babu Rajivaranjan Prasad Smha next moved that Rs. 9*96.10;, the 
voted portion of the provision of Rs. 10,57,922 for Son Canal, be reduced 
by Rs. 100. He complained of the shortage in supply of water and Up- 
raising of the rat 'i. The motion was however in the end withdrawn. 


On MARCH tath, tbe Council reassembling. Babu Dwarka Prosed Singh 
moved that Rs. 40,97* <or Superintending Engineers be omitted. He 
said that the establishment and the c^st oi the Superintending Engineers 
was absolutely useless. They merely despatched papers from divisional 
offices to Government and acted reaMy as post offices. The divironml 
canal officers could direcMy deal with Government without this inter- 
mediate agettpy. Supervision also coo’d be done by the divisional canal 
officers The motion was p r essed to a division and lost by t vote, 23 
being for and 24 against. 


Baba Dwarks Prasad Singh A ext moved that the total demaod be reduced 
by Ra t. ^**6. Hamid itwas made clear by Government that tbsircaaal 
P«Bey guWod by comtne cial principles. Their business T"* 1 " 

*0 reveaae aud dMre«*n) banfatilpt ou the people His Mw In pre swng 

tba motion was to secure economy. The Retrenchment Comsrttee bad 
rncommendad several rednottoos jahUJh bad bem refus ed by Go vernment 
aad it was tbsirduty.te,: press eedoottoos in the way propomd by «». 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka N*tb suppordug _ satd they "*f. ** ** 

them thd w tep6rt 44 of Ufo Retrenchment Committee which tmmtm W 
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men like the President of the Council, the Hon'ble Babu Gaoesh Dutta 
Singh, the late Rai P. W. Sinba, Mr. P. K. Sen and others. That 
Committee * unanimously made certr in recommendations in regard to 
P. W. D. among others. The demand of the mover was much more 
modest compared to the recommendation of the Retrenchment Committee. 
The Government, if they were earnest, could have selected any of the 
recommendations and given effect to it. But every thing had been 
brushed aside and it bad been shown that Government did not care a 
jot for public opinion. Either the Council should throw overboard the 
Committee's report or stand by it. The Hon'ble Babu Ganesh Dutta Singh, 
he knew, was in his heart of hearts with them but be was paying the 
penalty of his high office. 

Babu Jagabandhu Singha, Mr. Mahapatra, Babu Rajandnari Singh 
spoke in support of the motion while the Hon. Mr. Sinha .replied on 
beba ( f of Govt, strongly opposing the motion. 

The motion ‘was put and carried by 33 votes to 24. 

General Administration 

The Hon'ble Mr. McPherson moved that the Council do assent to 
the demand of Rs. 52,41,458 under the heard •• General Administration." 

Mr. J. B. Sen moved that the provision of Rs. 88,270 for the Board 
of Revenue be reduced by 10,000. Ibis was meant to be a vote of censure 
on the Govt, for the alleged higb-handed and maraudous activities of their 
servants in Bettiah. After a long debate the motion was however lost 
by a majority of 2 votes. 

Mr. Sen said it was his intention to tp.*ak for economy solely, 
but he wanted to bring to the notice of the Council the mis- 
management of Wards estates which were under the control of 
the Board of Revenue. The managers of these estates were with 
few exceptions men of very ordinary type. Some of these were 
absolutely unfit and be knew of many cases in Manbhum where debts 
had increased and mismanagement prevailed. He drew the attention of . the 
House to what bad happened at Bettiah. The Govt, knew that the 
Mina Bazar had been lost to the Estate. Whether the Board of Revenue 
had succeeded or ‘failed in controlling the Bettiah Estate he could not 
say. The officers of the Conrt of Wards at Bettiah had assnlted the Vice- 
Chairman of the Municipality, and the result was that the Bazar which 
was under the Bettiah Estate had been abandoned by the people and 
a new bazar had been opened. But whatever the allegations the fact 
was that an - income of Rs. 50,000 had been lost to the estate, 
and the Government ought to tell the House as to how it was that 
one day's incident had driven away the stall-holders to another 
place. He coaid say that the affair was the result of the Manager's 
maladministration and as a result of the assault on the VicerChairmao. 
The speaker referred to the mischief being done in the Ram ga rah Estate 
in regard to the forest settlement etc. 

The Bettiah Affair 

Baba Jaleshwar Prasad then related the whole story of the assault 
case at Bettiah. In 1921 the Bettiah municipality was captured by the 
congress workers, and instead of the European Manager of the Estate. 
Mr. B. B. Varna, a nonrcO-opetatot, became the Chairman. This enraged 
the Manager, and he was concerned in an incident of the i'th January 
loot in which an orderly of the Manager assaulted the Vice-Chairman 
in tiie bazar Most of the shopkeepers left the bazar in protest. There 
was a second assault . of another non-co-operator, PL ProjiP*” ****?' 
dose to the house of the Manager. The wound indicted was serious. 
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aai was committed by a man who had been employed by the Court 
of Wajds for the purpose ot assaulting the Vice-Chairman. This second 
assault was committed at the direct instigation of the Court of Wards 
authorities to strike terror into the hearts of the people 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Mr. Krishnabailav Shahay, M. Motiur 
Rahaman and others who followed further described the reign of tegror 
in Bettiab. Messrs. Hammond and McPherson on the side of Govern- 
ment emphasised that the allegations made were not true, otherw.se 
the case could have been taken over to a criminal court, and they did 
not believe the plea that' being non-co-operators, the aggrieved people 
refrained from seeking justice in a British law court. On the motion being 
pressed to a division it was lost by vo es for and 30 votes against 
the motion, the majority not caring to go into the Bettiah case. 

Commi/sioners. 

Babu Godawaris Misra next moved that Ks 1, 79*77. tb* voted portion 
of the provision of Ks. 3.59 7/ for tfa e ‘total maintenance of office of 
Commissioners of Divisions" be omitted. 

In moving the omission, he said that he would be diffident over the 
proposal did he not feel that he bad the support of veterans who had sat on 
the Retrenchment Committee — men like their President and their Minister 
tor local self-Government. Once a tree had grown it was difficult to cut it. 
and the office of Commissioners was indeed a big tree The work of the 
Commissioners bad now become out of date. Circumstances hai sc 
changed that the office bad become superfluous. He referred to tbc 
duties of a Commissioner as mentioned in the Decentralization Conr 
mittee's report and showed how all those duties were, in the first 
place, discharged by District officers, and in revenue matters, the Board 
of Revenue was the final authority. The work of the Comm ssioner 
was in the nature of a post office. The Decentralization Committee s 
report showed that the control of police had passed into other 
In regard to Educat.cn. things had also changed considerably and sc 
was the caae with Local Sell-Government. In respect of criminal justice 
the Commissioner should be the last person to have any say in ttie 
matter. Every year they bad passed for the abolition of this super 
fluous office and he hoped the. official members would not now oppo.e 
the motion. 

Next day. MARCH 13th, the discussion on Mr. 
continued. Babu Ananta Prasad and Rai Bahadur D ^ ar f k » , N r a '^ 
the motion and said that the only reason why the post ?L C ^l^.mea 
was kept was to keep open some fat berths for the Service men. 
Khan Bahadur Asbfaq Hussain gave his opinion as a res lult of six 3 an 
experience as personal assistant to the Commissioner an officers 

woik ot the Commissioner could very easily be done * oooosed the 
in connection with their office work. The Govt. racm ^™ SSvto* to 
motion on the plea ol effioency. Pandit Godawan.Mi.™ »££«* 
the debate, said there bad been enough discussion from yea* discussion 
they, the non-officials, were not prepared to indulge ,nfu J* her on 

by way of a resolution. No hopeful statement had been made on 
behalf of Government and be pressed bis motion. adopted 

The Hon’ble Mr. McPherson emphasised tbat ® 0 “"? “ p rbc 
by the non-official members was not the proper cours * 4 L n lopf .rtv 
speaker complained that the view of tbeCooattl bad n« b«m p^open> 
put forward^ by way of a resolution. He askd I the 
the Government a full opportunity 01 presenting the t tevenue . 

tion of Commissioners. He repeated that to tong as the present reveu 
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system continued; the post of Coramissioaers was a necessity. The 
atoitokent that Madras had got fcoCeffimissiuiier was hot valid as the system 
ot* revenue there tree greatly different from that of Bihar. 

Put to vote the motion ; was cairied by 37 voting lor and 27 
agaihst it; defeating Govt, by a majority of iq. 

T ; . Pay of * Officers 

Baba Jaleswar Prasad moved that the provision of Re 16,63,800 
for "pay of officers"—'* voted" be reduced by Rs. 1,46,100. 

He began to protest against the action of the Government in not 
acting .up to the resolution which wss passed in the last Council for 
the removal of the Santai Pargaoas from the non-regulation schedule 
to the regulation schedule when be was ruled out of order by the 
President 00 the grounds: (s) the Government servants whose pay the 
mover proposed to cut down were not responsible for not giving effect 
to the resolution referred to, and (1) that the resolution was not for 
abolishing the posts of Deputy Magistrates and Sub-Deputy Magistrates 
in Santai Parganas whose pay was proposed to be cut. 

R. B. Dwarka Nath submitted that that resolution expressed dis- 
satisfaction against a certain system of administration in Santai Parganas 
Government was employing an agency for carrying on that very system. 
He asked could not they bring in that motion and discuss the system. 

The President asked if there was any resolution to do away with 
that class of officers. After some discussion on the point, Babu Jale- 
sbwar Prasad was allowed to proceed on the ground that the number 
of Deputy Ma'istrates and Sub- Deputy Magistrates was excessive in the 
province because in the district of Santai Pargana these officers had 
also to do civil, revenue, criminal and executive work combined and 
consequently they had to do the work which was ordinarily done by 
Munsiffs and Sub- Judges in other parts of the province. U> Santai Parganas 
a Deputy Magistrate was also a Sob-Judge. The discussion was then 
confined to this point alone. 

The Hon’ble Mr. McPherson replied in a short speech. Put to the 
the vote the motion was carried by Ayes— 32. Nos. — 27. The entire reduced 
demand under general administration Was then put to vote and carried. 

Justice. 

The Hon. Mr. Sinha moved that the Council do assent to the 
demand of Rs. 28,35,068 under this bead.. The motion was carried. 

Jails and convict Settlements. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Sinha moved that the Council do assent to the 
demand of Rs. 16, 13,500, under head * Jails and .Convict Settlements." 

The motion was assented to, Babu Aqant Prasad having , withdrawn 
hisameodffienti. 

ft-:../'. j.-.‘ . Police. •• 

Mr. Hammond moved that the* Council do atsent to the demand of 
RS. y 3 '* 7 iM * ^ under bead* l ice^ i’ 

After a number of motfdim for inductions were withdrawn without 
any discussion, Babu Anant Phasadf moved that the provision of ks. 74,351 
(vOfod)- lexdisdkig expendituro^ payable to England) f^r ^ total training 
schools for constatoei" be omitted; but eventually withdrew it: - 

K. B: ' Dwarka Nath tobved th^ tbe deraaod urider rWf hesd he 
reduced by RS. 7,oo;ooO. Hesaid ttwatan emphatic protest against the 
high police expenditure whicb^ had more than doubled itself- since the 
creation of the province* The Refrehcbmeotr Committee had recommended 
reduction to the extent of 16 lakhs a year in the police budget. He 
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did not tHrop^ to discuss any figures in this connection because h 
knew that experts like Mr. Hammond and Mr. McPherson cooidturn th* 
table on them; The Only criterion from which hie would tike this ques 
tion to be judged was whether the people were able to bear it. The v 
knew what a large Amount of money was required for education, aaci 
tation, agriculture, water supply, medical and other nation-butldin 
departments. Police ( expenditure in Behar was greater thaa in other 
provinces* excepting perhaps Bengal. He directed attention of the 
Council to the pay of the establishment, to Superintendents to coo stables, 
but not the last, to the dearest department ot Government, the C. U D. 
They had no longer to hunt out the N. C. O. Rather the K. C. O 
had decided to hunt the 'Government out in the Cpuocil Chamber. The 
other professional politicians, the M. L. C's were also there in the Council. 
The N. C. Gs made no secret iof • their, intention. They were ever ready 
to hand themselves over to the police. Where then was the necessity of the 
C.i. D? Every public : mao would tell them that the reports of the 
C. I. D, reporters weeei : dlAwn more from imagination than iron notes. 
There was no secret societies or .political organisation .to be stamped 
>ut which coidd justiiy the existence of the Political section of the 
C. f. L>. He had not - concluded his speech when thj Council adjourned. 

On MARCH t4*h the discussion on the mottos lasted lor the whole 
day. Those who supported the motion were Baba Jsgbaodha Stabs, 
Mr. Samantrai Mahapatra. the Deputy President a ad Mr. KriW»nabnl ia va 
Sahay. Those whO opposed the motion were M. Swain, the Hon 'We 
Mr. McPherson. Mr. S. M. Yabta, Mr. P. L. Singh and Mr. D. M. Madan. 
The motion was pressed to a division and lost by 31 against 30 votes. 

On MARCH STtb^Mdnlvi Syeil Mubarak ' Ali moved that the demand 
under the head 'Police' 'tfe reduced ‘by 5 per cen t. The Htftoe expradtrure, he 
said, toad been going nrp for the last ’s of 6 years And with the 'inauguration 
of Reforms , some new posts had been created in the Department. * Tbi* 
Retrenchment Coofmittee recommended a cut of 17 lakhs in the expenditure. 
His propose) for reduction war much less than that. He urged abol. tlon 
jf thepost of* Deputy Inspector General of Police. 

Assurance being given on behalf of Government by Mr. Swain, 
inspectov General. m Police, that every effort wou d be made to econo- 
mise expenditure and bring about a reduction as near as possible to 
two lakhs, the motion was withdrawn. Finally the* whole demand of 
Rs. 75 .? 7 . 34 & tinder police was assented to by the House; 

. >.,.•• . Other Demands. 

Mr> Doin ' moved that demand of Rs. 1,000 under the head "Posts 
and Pilotages" be allowed; The demand was agreed to. 

Ifbn. Sir Fakbroddin moved that the demand of Rs. 31.000 under the 
head scientific departments be assented to. The demand was allowed. 

Mr Collins moved, that the demand of Rs. 1,31,02b under the head 
4 Education — Reserved,* be agreed to The demand was allowed. 

Hon. ,Sir Fakbruddin moved that the demand of Rs. <11.16,134 under 
the bead ’Education— Transferred* be allowed. The motions for feduct on 
being withdrawn the whole demand under the head was assented to. 

Thu Hon. Mr. Ganesh Dutta Singh moved the demands of Rs- 1 7,19.009 
and Rs. 9,33,700 under heads 'Medical* and ’Public Health* respecii'e* y 
which were allowed by the House. 

The Hon, Sir Fakbroddin moved that the demand of Rs. 9,79 41B 
under the head ’Agriculture' be allowed. . . . 

Bahu Rameshwar Prasad bingh moved that the toial IJovtfKm of 

34,302 for the estib . 1 meat of a Dairy Farm at Mongbyr be omitted. 
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The motion was in the end withdrawn. After another motion was 
rejected the House adjourned. 

Next day MAKCH 18th the Hon’ble Mr. Ganesh Dutta Singh made 
a statement regarding Excise policy. In the debate on the demand for 
Excise for next year certain members of the Council put forward some 
consideration and be promised to consider them. He had done so and 
decided to accept three of the five suggestions made in the following form 

(1) The limit of retail sale tf country spirit will be reduced from 3 
quart bottles to one quart bottle in all shops within the Municipality of 
Patna from the 1st of April. 

(2) Jn the same area from the same date consumption of country 
spirit will not be a'lowed in the premises of the shop, in other words, the 
licenses will be for “ off ” sale only. 

He has selected the Patna area for these experiments. If the 
experiments ate successful they will be extended to other areas. 

(3) The rules for the Licensing Boards would be so framed as to give 
effect to the suggestions of the Hon. Members that where there are more 
than one member of this Council within the jurisdiction of the Board such 
members will select their representatives on the Buard themselves. 

(4) If any registered tem perence societies came into existence within 
the jurisdiction of such Boards they will be allowed to nominate one 
representative as a member of the Board. 

The Council then proceeded with the discussion on demands for grants. 

In the absence of Hon. Sir Fakbruddin. Mr. Collins moved that the 
demand of Ks. 7,05,980 under the head Industries " be assented to. 
The demand was agreed to. 

• Mr Dain moved that the demand of Rs. 45,930 under the head 
'Miscellaneous Departments' be allowed which was done. 

Hon. Mr: H. McPherson moved that the demand of Rs. 21.27,778 
under the bead “ Civil Works — Reserved" be allowed. 

Mr Krishna Ballabh Sahay moved that the item of Rs. 10,700 for 
acquisition of a house within the Monghyr fort for the residence of a Deputy 
Magistrate" be omitted. He said that the house was in possession of the 
Congress Committee and it was not really needed by tbe Government- Some 
people did not like that the bouse should be in possession of the Congress 
Committee. After an animated discussion the motion was carried without 
a di virion. 

After lunch, Mr. Mubarak Ali moved that tbe demand under this 
head be reduced by approximately zo per cent. He said that there had 
been increased expenditure on this head during the last twelve yean. By 
effecting substantial reduction in tbe department they would get more 
money lor the nation-building departments which were being starved. 

The motion was strongly opposed by Govt, but when put to vote 
was carried by 28 again ri 18 votes; with these two reductions the remaining 
demand under the head was allowed. 

Civil Works— Transferred. 

Hon. Mr. Ganesh Dutt Singh moved that the demand of Rs. 48,16,434 
under tbe head Civil Works— Transferred, be assented to. 

The amended motion of Mr. Rameshwar Prasad Singh that tbe 
demand be reduced by 5 per cent was accepted by Moulvi MUbarak Ali 
who had moved a cut or 10 per cent, aod was carried. With this reduction 
tbe remaining demand was allowed. 

Other demands were put and allowed without discussion. This ended 
the business of the Council. 

The President then read the message from His Excellency the Governor 
proioguing the Council. 
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CERTIFICATION BY GOVERNOR 

Restoration of Refused Grants 

Early ia April 1924, Hit Excellency the Governor of Beher end Orissa issued 
tho tylowing orders in connection with the events refused by the Legislative 
Council, by virtue of the power of certification vested in him 

* lo connection with the Provincial budget for 1924-25 the following 
reductions were voted by the Legislative Council 

(a) 5— Land Revenue. Omit Rs. 83,290 for Kanungo establishment. 
(Carried by 28 votes to 24). . 

(b) irrigation. Reduce the demind by Rs. 1,23.236. '(Carried by 
33 votes to 24). 

(c) 22— -General Administration. Omit Rs. 1.79.077 being the voted 
portion of the provisions of Rs. 3,59*077 for the total main office of 
Commissioners of Divisions. (Carried by 37 votes to 27). 

(d) 22— General Administration. Reduce the demand of Rs. 16.65 800 
for the Pay of officers— voted, by Rs. 1,46.100. (Carried by 32 votes to 17.) 

(e) 4 — Civil Works— Reserved. Omit the item .of Rs. 10 700 for 
the acquisition of a house within the Monghyr Fort for the residence of 
a Deputy Magistrate. (Adopted without a division). 

(f) 41— Civil Works— Reserved. Reduce the demand by Rs. 2,12,777 
or approximately 10 per cent. (Carried by 28 votes to 18). 

(g) 41— Civil Works — Transferred. Reduce the demand by Rs. 2,10,821 
or approximately 5 per cent. (Adopted without a division). 

1 have perused the proceedings of the Council relative to these 
seven items of business, and note the following in respect of each : — 

A. Kanungo Establishment 

The arguments used by those -who favoured the reduction varied 
in character, and were to some extent inconsistent with one another. It 
was signed, for instance, that there was no work for Kanuogoes in modern 
conditions; that such duties as they perform would be done -by others ; 
that a more reliable agency was required ; that a less higbly paid agency 
would suffice; that the numbers might be reduced. 

The fact remains that the establishment has been entertained for 
many yeare on a permanent and pensionable basis which at least raises 
a presumption that there are functions to be entrusted to.it. It is not 
open to the local Government, even if they would, forthwith to dis- 
charge this staff without payment of compensation : neither conld 
Government do so until it is satisfied how the work hitherto entrusted 
to this agency is to be done in future. Following on the debates in 
Council a reference will now be made to local officers enquiring whether 
the Kanungo' establishment is still needed, whether it will permit of any 
reduction, or whether it could usefully be modified io any way. The 
terms of the reference will be made public, lr. the next session of the 
Council Government will explain the result of its enquiries and its con- 
clusions thereon and, if necessary, will ask for a supplementary grant. It 
is inevitable that the service should be maintained until a decision is 
arrived at as to what (if anything) can be substituted lor it. 

B. Irrigation, 

The grounds urged in support of the reduction were those of 
protest against recent enhancement of water-rates and the non-accep- 
tance of the recommendations of the Retrenchment Committee in the 
matter of irrigation. It is noticeable that one specific recommendation 
oi that Committee, i. e. the abolition of Superintending Engineers, when 
put separately to the vote was lost. Further, an enhancement of water- 
rates has clearly little connection with a possible reduction of expenditure. 
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Assam Legislative Council 

The Assam Legislative Council was opened by the Governor, H. E. 
Sir JOHN KERR on the 2|th. March 192/. Out of 39 elected members. 
20 were new elections, and 13 were members of the old council 
returned again. In the last November elections the number of votes 
polled rose to 83,000 from 33.000 in 1930. 37 per cent of electorates 
voted in 1923 as against 16 per cent in 1920. Thus the House was more 
representative than the first Reformed Council of 19*0, The most interesting 
party was the Swarajists, who numbered eight, under their leader Maulvi 
Faiznur Ali of XHb ugarh, all clad in Khadder and Gandhi caps, and soon 
they were able to draw the majority of the Independents to their side, 
snaking a Swarajist-Independent coalition with absolute majority. The 
party was weakened by the removal of an important Independent 
Member. Moul. Sa&du’la, who had become a Minister. The appontment 
of Mr. Kntubuddin Ahmed, a non-descript 2nd grade pleader, in the 
place of the late Mr. Majid, the Judicial Member, was a matter of 
supreme dis-satisfaction and resentment in the Council. 

The most important debate of the session was that on Responsible 
Govt. 00 March 25th. when the Swarajist leader, Mr. Faiznur Ali 
moved his resolution. Mr. Saadulla, erst- while Nationalist who had been 
returned on bis nationalist ticket, opposed the resolution and supported 
diarchy, much to the amusement of his old friends. The most interes- 
ting speech of the day was of Mr. Basanta K. Das who confronted 
the Covt. members with facts taken from the Montford Report, and 
from the speeches of disenchanted Ministers like Messrs Cbintamoni, 
P. C. Mitter and others against Diarchy. The voting showed all the 
elected Indian members for the resolution, and all the nominated ones 
with the Miiisters against it. 

On MARCH 25th the Deputy President's Salary was taken into consi- 
deration. Maulvi Rashid Ali Lasker moved that for the words and figures 
Rs. 1,000, the words one rupee be substituted. 

Babu Gopendra Lai Das Chaudhury, who was elected Dy. President, 
spoke in support of the motion and said that he would not accept any salary 
during his term of office but as the Govt, of India Act required that the 
Deputy President should receive pay he was willing to accept one rupee. 
The motion was adopted. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur P. C. Dutta then presented the Municipal Rules. 

Maulvi Rashid Ali Laskar moved the following resolution : — " That this 
Conned recommends to the Government of Assam that early steps be taken 
under section 61 of the Civil Procedure Code, 1908# to declare that 30 seers 
of paddy per head of the judgment debtor and bis family members per 
month, or so much of the paddy and other agricultural produce as is 
deemed sufficient by the Court for the due cultivation of the land and for 
the support of the judgement debtor and his family* until tbe next harvest, 
be exempted from liability to attachment or sale iu execution of a decree." 
The motion was put and negatived. 

Responsible Government. 

Maulvi FAIZNUR ALI moved the following resolution " This Coun- 
cil recommends to the Government to request the Secretary of State for 
India and the Governor-General in Council to take *uch immediate steps 
ss may be necessary in order to establish full Responsible Government in 
A**®." After a lengthy debate the resolution was put tom division and 
carried with great acclamation by 29 votes to 17. 

64 
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O a 26th MARCH the Hon'ble Mr. W. J. REID Mid before the Council 
the following Hit of certificate* given by Hit Excellency the Governor of 
Assam e ther under Section ?s D(a) proviso (a) of the Government of India 
Act restoring grants or authorising emergent expenditure under Sec 72 D 
(2) proviso (b) of the Act : 1. Resettlement operation in Kamrup and 
Stbsagar. 2. Amount payable to the Raja of Tripura, being the amount of 
mesne profits* decreed by the High Court ot Judicature at Fort William in 
Bengal. 3. Amount payable to Muhammad Haidar of Nairpul, Sylhet, 
being the amount of mesne profit* of the oils decreed by the Civil Court in 
suit Xo. 107 ol 1921. 

Aided Schools. 

Srijut Nilmoni PHUKAN moved : — " This Council recommends to the 
Government of Assam that Government graots-in-aid of aided schools of 
the province be increased by fifty per cent, for the year >9*4*1915." 
After discussion the question was raised whether Government would accept 
the motion if the mover agreed to the words M if funds permit." The 
Hon. M. M. Saadulla expressed his willingness. Ihe motion was then 
adopted as amended. 

Babu Krishna Sundar DAM moved the following resolution : — ** That 
this Council recommends to the Government of Assam to take steps to 
abolish the separate post and allowance of the Director of Land Records. 
The motion was adopted despite Govt, oposition by 23 to 22 votes. 

Mr. W. D. SMILES moved the following resolution; — M That this 
Council recommends to the Government of Assam that they will be pleased : 
[a] to provide an efficient system of provincial arteries of communication 
as distinct fiom local ; |b] as a preliminary step to direct the Chief Engineer 
to prepare a scheme for provincial communications as soon as possible with 
an estimate of the approximate cost ; [c] to raise local loans to finance 
these undertakings, the maximum amount to be one crore of rupees to he 
raised during a minimum period of ten years " The motion was lest. 

Kbadi for Police. 

The following two resolutions were withdrawn by Srijut Robiui Kanta 
Hati Barue and Babu Brajendra N a ray an Cbowdbury respectively [i] 
•• That this Council recommmds to the Government that all uniforms of the 
Police Department of this province should be of pure dyed Khadi and in 
the absence of Kbadi. Indian mill made cloth." [ii] "This House iccom- 
mends to the local Government to move the Secretary of State-sn-Conncil 
for an order that a member of the Executive council of the Governor of 
Assam be paid an annual salary of K». 18.0^0 .eighteen thousand)." 

More Transferred Subjects. 

Srijut Sadananda DOWERAH moved .••This Council recommends to 
the Government that necessary steps may be taken lor the inclusion of 
Forests, Public Works Department, Excise and Fishery among the Transferred 
Subjects at an early date." After discussion the motion was adopted. 

Maulvi AHMAD CHACDHURY moved that the Assam Water 
Hyacinth Bill be referred to a S.lect Committee. The motion was adopted. 

Franchise for Political Convicts 

Srijut Kamakhyaram BARUA moved the following resolutions : — "That 
this Council recommends to the Govercment that early steps be taken for 
the removal ot the disabilities of political convicts in the matter of their 
eligibility for election to the Local Bodies." (ii) '* That this Council re- 
commends to the Government that early steps be taken (or the removal of 
the disab lines of political convicts in the matter 01 their eligibility for 
election to this Council." Ihe motions wete put and adopted. 
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On MARCH 17th St 28th there wee ft general discussion on the 
budcet, niter which the Conned adjourned to the xst April for voting 
00 budget items. 

Voting on the Budget 

On APRIL 1st the Hon’ble Mr. W. J. Reid moved that a sum 
not exceeding Re. 16,58.000 be granted tor the administration of the 
Land Revenue Department. 

Mohd. M. Hussain Chaudhuty moved;— "That the provision of Rs. 
7,280 under management of Private Estates be omitted." He however 
amended the motion as follows . — " That the provisiou of Rs. 7.286 under 
management of Private Estates be reduced by Rs. 1,666." The motion as 
amended was put and adopted. 

Settlement Operation Cut Down. 

Mr. Tara Prasad Chaliha moved.— ** That the provision of Rs. 
i» 9 L 750 under Settlement Operations be reduced by Rs. 1,41,000. The 
motion was put and adopted after a heated debate. 

Srijut Mahadeva Sarnia moved: — "That the provision of Rs. 5,7 o 
and Rs. 2,800 for pay and allowances of the Superintendents of Grazing 
be emitted'*. The motion was put and adopted. 

The Hon. Mr. Reid then moved that Rs. 15,06.774 be granted tor 
the administration of the Land Revenue, and Rs. 1,50.000 for the 
administration of the provincial 11 Advance and Loan Account" which 
were granted. 

General Administration. 

The Hon. Mr. W. J. Reid moved that Rs. 18,03,000 be granted for 
the administration nnder General Administration. 

Minister’s Salary Reduced. 

Babu Brojendra Nsraysn Cbaudbury moved:— "that the provision 
cf Rs. ?4,oco for the salary cf Ministers be reduced by Rp. 48,000." 
The moticn was adopted, 24 Ron. Members voting for it and 23 
against it. Two other similar motions were withdrawn. 

On APRIL 2nd Babu Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury moved:— 
That the 10 vision of Rs. 15,400 for the Steam launch " Kestrel" be 
refused." He, however, sir ended the me tic n by proposing a reduction 
cf Rs. xo.coo instead of the wbo?e amount in order to leave seme 
mat gin to meet current expenditure till the launch was disposed of. 
The intended moticn wss carried, 54 voting tor it sed 8 against. 

Srijut Sadsracda Dew crab me ved :— "That the prevision ot Rs. 93 >i€o 
under ‘Ciptmissicner* be refused." Mi. W. D. SmiUs proposed an amend- 
ment to the c fleet that the previsien be teduced by Rs. 1,000 cn 
tte understanding that if Gcvemrent tcck no steps in the matter of 
the aboliticn ci the pest cf tbe C cm mistiest r the entire smount would 
he refused by the Ccuncil next year. After seme discussion, tbe amend* 
ment was accepted by the mover of tbe original moticn and accepted 
by ike Ccuncil, 33 voting for and ncce against. 

The Hcn'ble Mr. W. J. Reid moved :— 1. "That a sum not exceed- 
irg Ra. s7.44.coo be granted fer the administration ol the head 22 — 
General Administration.” 2. "That a sum not exceeding Rs 6*05, cco 
be granted to the Governor in Council to defray tbe charges which 
will ccme in the course of payment aurirg tbe year ending cn the 
31st March 1025, for tbe administration of the head— Superannuation 
Allowances and Pensions." 3. * That a nett sum not exceeding 

41, coo be granted to tbe Gcveircr in Council to defray the charges 
v Lich will ccme in tbe course of pa>ment during tbe year ending ca 
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the 31st Match 1943, lor the administration of the Assam Rifles.*' The 
cnotioes were adopted. 

The Hon'ble Khan Sihadnr Kutubuddm Ahmed moved that Rs. 7,17,000 
be granted to the Governor in Council to defray the charges which will 
•come in the,, course of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
March 1925. lor the administration of the head — Administration of 
Justice." The motion was adopted. 

He next moved That a sum not exceeding Sts. 4.59.000 be 
granted for the administration of Jail Department. 

Babu Gopendra Lai Das Chaulhury moved : — ' That the provision 
of Rs. 3.94.750 under Jails be reduced by He. 1." On an assurance 
being given by the Hon'ble Mr. Kutubuddin that matters complained of 
by the Members supporting the motion for reduction with regard to 
the comforts of the prisoners woud be carefully gone into. Babu 
Gopendra Lai Das Chaudhury withdrew his motion. The original motion 
was then put and adopted. 

He next moved : — “ That a sum not exceeding It*. 19.03,000 be 
granted for the administration of the Police Department." 

Cuts in the Police Budget. 

M. Abdul' Rahim Chaudhuri moved that Rs. 16.270 for a saloon for 
th: Superintendent of the Railway Police be omtted. The motion 
was put to a division and carried toy 24 votes to 19. 

Maulvi Rashid All Laskar moved that Rs. 36,600 for the salary 
of Deputy Superintendents be omitted. The motion was carried. 

Babu Brojendra Xarayan Chaudhury moved ‘That the provision 
of R*. 2.-* 00 under V illage Police be omitted/ The motion was accepted 
by Government and adopted. 

Babu Basanta Kumar Das moved : — * That the provision of Rs. 79,616 
under Criminal Investigation Department be ojnitted/ He amended his 
ipsbtion as follows : — ‘That the provision of Rs. 7^.616 un^er Criminal 
Investigation Depar ment be reduced by Rs. 73,661/ The amended 
motion was put and negatived 18 voting for and 23 against it 

On 3rd APRIL the Hon'ble Mr. W. j. Reid moved : — * That a 
sum not exceeding 14,34,000 be granted lor the administration ol 
the Forest Department." Babu Brojendra Narayan Chaudhury moved : — 
‘That the demand for Rs. 5,27,200 under I — Timber and other Produce 
removed from Forests by Government Agency bj reduced by Rs. 4,00,003/ 
The motion was lost. The original motion was then put and carried. 
The Hon'ble M<\ W. J. Reid then moved : — “ That a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 35.000 be granted in connection with the Goaipara Forest Tram- 
way Scheme." The motion was adopted. 

The Hjgn'ble Mr. W. J. Reid moved that Rs. 45,000 be granted 
for the administration of the head — Stamps. The motion was adopted. 

Cut in Excise Demand 

The Hon'ble Mr. W. J. Re:d moved : — “That a sum not exceeding 
Rs. 1,84.000 be granted for the administration of the Excise Department." 
Srijut Mahadeva Sirma moved .—'That the provision of Rs. 1.84,345 
under Excise be reduced by Us. 1,13,641. Srijut Sadananda Dowerab 
proposed an amendment suggesting a reduction of the provision by 
Rs. 65,000. The motion as amended by Srijut Sadananda Dowerab was 
put to a division and carried, 23 voting for and 22 against it. The 
uiiginal demand as reduced was then put and adopted. 

The Hon'ble Mr. W. J. Reid moved:— 'That a sum not exceeding 
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I U. 3»ooo bo granted for the administration of the head— Miscellaneous 
Departments/ *Rs. 3 94.000 for the administration of the head- 
stationery and Printing." The demands were granted. 

. Mr. T. P. Chaliha’s motion for reducing by Rs. 50,000 the grant 
of Rs. 3,03.000 for printing forms was withdrawn on the Gavt. enur- 
ing that efforts will be made to observe economy. 

The Hon'bie Mr. W. J. Reid moved that Rs 33,00,000 be granted 
for the administration of the head 41:— Civil Works." 

Manlvi Abdul Hamid moved: — "That the provision of Rs. 17,000 
for Aswan Allowance of the Executive Engineers and Assistant Engineers 
be omitted/' The motion was put to a division and carried by 25 to 8. 

Two motions for reduction by Moul. Rashid . Ali and Babu Gopendra 
Lai respectively were withdrawn. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Saadulla moved : — 'That a sum not exceeding Rs. 
21,49.000 be granted for the administration of the Education Depart- 
ment.* The motion was adopted. 

Grants en Block 

Under rule 23 (3) of the Assam Legislative Council Rules the 
Hon'bie the President put the next 15 demands for grants which were 
adopted by the Council. They are : — 

Rs. 2,51,000 for Railways. — Rs. 71,000 for Ports and Pilotage. — 
Rs, 70 000 for Navigation and Embankments. — Rs. 75,000 for European 
Education. — Rs. 11,000 for Scienbfic Departments — Rs. 55.000 for 
Expenditure incurred in England. — Rs. 87,000 for Refunds. — Rs. 7,81,000 
for Medical Department. — Rs. 5.65,000 for Public Health Department. — 
Rs. 3,02,000 for Miscellaneous (Transferee 1 .)— Rs. 5,88,000 for Civ.l 
works (Transferred.)— Rs. 79,000 for Registration Department,— Rs. 4,10,000 
for Agriculture Department. — Rs. 91.000 for Industries Department, — 
and Rs. 3,000 for Miscellaneous Departments (Transferred.) 


Non-Official Resolutions. 

On 4th APRIL Srijut SADANANDA DOWER AH moved for leave 
to introduce the Assam Temperance Bill 1924. The motion was put 
and carriedw The Secretary then read the title of the Bill and the 
BUI thereupon was deemed to have been introduced in the Council. 

Enquiry into Repression of N-C-Q. 

Srijut TARAPRASAD CHAL&HA moved "This Council recom- 
mends to the Government of Assam that a Committee be appointed 
staining a majority of elected Indian members of the Council to 
enquire and report on the actions taken by the Executive Authorities 
of Assam from November ^921 to the present time to put down the 
non- co-operation movement and its activities ostensibly directed towards 
temperance reform, settlement of disputes by arbitration, and encourage- 
ment of. spinning and weaving/*' 

After the Hon'bie Mr. W. J. Reid had explained the attitude of 
the Government in respect of the resolution, Khan Bahadur Alauddia 
Chan dhory moved the debate on the resolution be post- 

poned fine die* The motion was put to a division and was carried, 35 
"toting for and »o against it. 

Srijot NILMONI PHOOKAN moved the following re^ntion>-*Thm 
Council recommends to the Govern men t of A«ffl tbatetepe be taxes 
to repair the old bund* on the North Bnnk of the Dehmg nver to the 
Dfhcogath sub-division for reclamation oi vast arable lanfle. 
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Mr. O. H. Dcienoe in reply said that he would accept the reso- 
lution if amended as follows:— "This Council recommends to the Govern- 
ment of Assam that steps be taken to ascertain if it is possible to 
reclaim the vast arable lands on the North Back of the Debing river 
in the Dibnfgarh sub-division/* The amended resolution was put and carried. 

Separation of Judicial and Executive Functions 

Srijut SADANANDA DOWERAH moved the following resolution: — 

“This Council recommends to the Government of Assam that 
a Committee of officials and ncn-offidals be appointed to report to the 
Council on the scheme for the separation of judicial and executive 
functions which has been prepared, and to advise whether it should be 
adopted with or without modification with power to submit proposals 
for a new scheme if considered necessary." It was carried. 

Moulvi RASHID ALI Laskar moved the following resolution which 
was adopted : — "That this Council recommends to the Government of 
Assam that the Excise Inspectors thrown out of employment under the 
experimental measure be provided with suitable appointments as soon 
as possible." 

Lt. Col. W. D. SMILES moved the following resolution : — 

“This Council recommends to the Government that a representation be 
submitted to the Government of India urging that the export duty 
realised on tea exported from Assam be abolished.' It was adopted. 

On 5TH APRIL Babu Basanta Kumar Das handed to the Presi- 
dent a written statement of his motion foi the adjournment of the 
business ‘pf the Council for the purpose of discussing the question 
whether the House has a right to carry on a motion for adjournment 
‘sine die* of a discussion on a particular resolution placed before the 
House and annexed thereto the consent of the President in writing to 
the motion. 

The motion automatically terminated at the end of two hours* debate. 
At 1-30 *p. m. the Council was prorogued by His Excellency the Gover- 
nor in person. 

Restoration of Grants by the Governor 

Hit Excellency the Governor of Ataam passed the following orders with regard 
to the demands on account ef the Provincial Budget estimates for 1924-25 which 
were refuted or reduced by the Legialetive Council. 

The items were as follows (1) Demands of Rs. 5,700 and Rs. 2,800 on 
account of salaries and travelling sdlowance of four Superintendents of grazing 
which were refused. The decision of the Council had been accepted and notice 
of discharge have been issued to these officers and to their mesial staff. 
As however they are entitled' to three months* notice or pay in Hen of 
notice. His Excellency decided, in view of the hardship which would 
be caused by the delay involved In submitting a modified demand to the 
Council, to restore the afmount iequired to cover these dues less the amounts 
saved by the discharge of the menial staff whose pay was voted by the 
Council. 

(2) A demand of Rs. z,666 for the appointment of a lady assistant 
in the Court of Wards was refused. His Excellency accepted this. 

Settlement Operations Certified. 

(3) A demand of Rs. i,9*»7 50 on account of Seittlement Operations was 
reduced by Rs. 1,41,000. 

The mover of the reduction stated that it was not his desire to stop 
tb« Settlement Operations abruptly or to postpone the resettlement of the 
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AM Valley Uistricta indefinitely, bnt that the immediate effect of the 
reduction would be that the -work of resettlement would be produced at a 
•lower pace or would be temporarily stopped to be resumed again if 
necessary when better times come and some progress has been made in the 
direction of codifying the Land Revenue Regulations. Other speakers in 
support of the motion took the same view and it is cle.r that the optniou 
of the Council as a whole was definitely against making the existing Settle- 
ments permanent. 

It is therefore only a postponement of the resettlement operations that 
has been nrged and His Excellency after full enquiries is satisfied that 
this course would be uneconomical and unsatisfactory. 

A Committee has been appointed to consider the amendment of the 
Land Revenue Regulations relating to the Settlement operations and their 
conclusions should be available for the consideration of the Government 
and of the Council long before the reassessment proposals come up for 
consideration. His Excellency is of opinion that in the interests both of 
the province and of the raiyats the re-settlement of the districts of the 
Assam Valley as they fall due is an administrative necessity of high urgency 
and he has therefore certified that the expenditure provided fjr by this 
demand i* essential to the discharge of his responsibility for the subject of 
land revenue. 

Demands for Excise 

(4) A demand of R9. 1,14,345 on account of Excise was red uced by 
Rs. 05,000. Tne items affected by this reduction include the salaries of the 
superintendents of Excise, the pay of the establishment, the allowance of 
officers and establishment and excise charges failing under the head 1 Supplies 
and Services.* The original motion to reduce the demand by Rs. 1.31.000 
if accepted would have resulted in the total abolition of the preventive 
stiff, but it is clear that this was not the intention of theCouncd. Oi 
the contrary moat of the speakers urged upon the Government the necessity 
of pursuing with greater vigour their policy of restricting supplies uf 
exciseable articles. 

The subsequent amendment to reduce the demand by Rs. 65.000 only 
had the lesult of clouding the issue to some extent and some members 
appear to have supported it as a protest against the Excise policy of the 
Government while others expressed a desire for a transfer of the preventive 
and inspecting functions of the department to the police. An experiment 
on these lines has beeu introduced recently in two districts bu^it has no c 
been in operation long enough to enable the Government to decide whether 
its general extension could be effected without sacrificing the success which 
has already been obtained in reducing consumption. The matter will be 
further considered after further experience has been gained, but in a »y 
case such a change would necessitate an addition to the police estab'istiment 
for which no provision has been made in the current year's budget aud a 
reduction of the excise staff without a corresponding addition to the podee 
could only result in a set back to the policy which the Council 
desire to see pressed more vigorously. His Excellency has therefore 
certified that the expsnditure provided for by the portion of the de- 
fend which was refused is essential to the discharge 01 his responsibility 
in the subject. 

Minister* Salaries. 

(5) A demand of Rs. da ,000 on account of Ministers* salaries under 
Joe head 'general administration * was reduced by Ri. 48,000. Under 
Section 5a (c> of the Givernment of in lit Act the decision oi the Council 
10 regard to this matter is final. 
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(6) A demand of Rs. 15,400 for the maintenance of the steam launch 
4 Kestrel 9 was reduced by Ra so, 000. In accoxdaaoe with tbs decision 
of the Council steps are being taken to seQ the launch and notice of 
discharge has been issued to the crew. 

(7) A. demand of Ra 93,160 on account of the establishment of 
Commissioners was reduced by Rs. 1,000. Commissioners have been directed 
to give effect to it by economising in their expenditure. 

Salaries of Police Certified 

(8) A sum of Rs. 36,609 on account of the salaries of the Deputy 
Superintendents of Police was refused. The absence of provision for this 
expenditure would necessitate the discharge of eight officers or their 
transfer or revision to other posts. Government last year announced 
their intention to make no further permanent appointments to the 
Provincial Police Service pending the receipt of report of the Royal 
Commission on the Public Services in which the position and function of 
the provincial and All-India Services will be reviewed. It is expected 
that a decision on that question will be arrived at during the ennent 
year and in the meantime it would be premature to make radical alterations 
in the organisation of the police dept. Hasty changes which might have 
to be reversed within a . few months conld only lead to inefficiency and 
unnecessary expense. His Excellency has accordingly certified that the 
expenditure provided for by this demand is essential to the discharge of 
his responsibility. 

(9) A demand of Rs. 2,200 on account of rewards to Chaukidar 
Pancbayats and contributions to the Disrict Cbaukidari fund was refused. 
The decision of the Council baa been accepted. 

Saloon For Supdt. of Ry. Police. 

(10) A demand of Rs. r6,270 for the purchase of a saloon for the 
Sopdt. oi Railway Police was refused. It was explained in the course of 
the debate that the head-quarters of the Superintendent of Railway Police 
have till recently been at Chittagong where he was able to obtain the use 
of a special carriage through the courtesy of the authorities of the Assam 
Bengal Railway to which Railway his jurisdiction was confined. He has 
now in consequence of a general re-organisation of the Railway Police 
system throughout India, been given jurisdiction over all the railway 
systems within the pro v nee, including the E. B. Railway which was 
formerly under the Superintendent of Ralway Police in Bengal. The 
bead-quarters of the Superintendent have been removed to Ganhati where 
it ia impossible, for the arrangements which held good at Chittagong to be 
made, and moreover the Government of India decided, in connection with 
the re-organisation of the .Railway po ice that a carriage tor the Super- 
intendent should be provided by Government, the Railway administra- 
tion providing haulage free. It ia essential for the proper discharge 
of his duties that be shou’d have a carriage in which be can 
Jive and do his work and which can be detached at any wayside 
station which it may be necessary for him to visit. If he had no 
carriage of his own it woold be necessary to hire a special carriage on 
most occasions— an arrangement which would ultimately be much more ex- 
pensive than that now proposed. For these reasons His Excellency has 
certified that the expenditure provided for by this demand is essential 
to the discharge of his responsibi'ity for the subject. 

(n) A demand of Rs. 17,600 on acconnt of Assam allowance jot 
the Assam Engineering Service and for those members of the Indian 
Service of Engineers whose salary is votab'e was refused. His Excellency 
bu passed no order in regard to this demand. 
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The Tariff Board 

In tire March ^session of the Legislative Assembly the Govtof 
announced' that legislation on the lines of the recommendations 
eoqjtained in the Tariff Boards report will be introduced by them fa 
fU May session of the Assembly. The Tariff Board was appointed by 
ih£ ; Resolution of the Government of India in the Department of 
Opfamevoe No* 3478, dated the 10th July 1923, which reads as follows; — 
% “On February the 16th, 1923, * the following resolution was adopted by th» 
Legislative A ssembly : — 

41 That this Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Couneil — 

(a) that he aooepts in principle the. proposition, that the fiscal policy of the 
Government of India may legitimately be directed towards fostering the development 
Of ^Industries in India; 

(by that in the application of the above principle of protection, regard must be 
had to the financial needs of the country • and to the present dependence of the 
Government of India on import, export and excise duties for a large part of its 
revenue; 

(c) that the principle should be applied with discrimination, with due regard 
lo the well-being of the community and to the safeguards suggested in paragraph 
97 -of the Beport of the Indian Fiscal Commission ; 

(d) that in order that effect may be given to these recommendations, a Tariff 
Board should be constituted for a period not exceeding one year in tho first instance, 
bat such T ariff Board should be purely an investigating and advisory body and 
ihould consist of not more than three members, one of whom should be a Government 
dBBLcial, but with power, subiect to the approval of the Government of India, to 
jo-opt othe* 'members for particular enquiries;" 

Accordingly a Board was constituted with Mr. G. Rainy, C.S.I., 
I.C.S., as president and Messrs V. G. Kale and P. P. Ginwalla, as 
members, and was instructed to examine first the question of the 
protection of Steel Industry in India. The Board assembled at Simla 
at the beginning of July and after preliminary work proceeded to 
Jamshedpur to take evidence on behalf of the Tata Iron and Steel 
.Company. The Report of the Board was issued in April last. 

The Tariff Boards proposals mark a decisive turning point in « tfcp- 
economic history of India. The Board’s recommendations will, • in effect, 
bring about an economic revolution whioh two generations of Indian 
economists had unceasingly advocated. The policy of free trade was blindly 
ami indiscriminately forced upon India. All the prominent Indian econo- 
mists were protesting against this injustice done to India for half a 
century but all their efforts were in vain. Ranade and Gokhale, 
R C. Datta and Dadabhbai Naoroji, with all their cogent Arguments amply 
-supported by facts and figures, oould npt produoe any effect on an 
obdurate Government whioh dung to the disastrous policy of free trade. 
•Free trade applied to an industrially developed country like England 
.meant a wider market and an inorease of commerce. But applied to 
A backward country like India it meant great exploitation and commercial 
dependence and helplessness. The Swadeshi and Boycott agitation of 1908 
.were intended primarily to give that protection to indigenous industries Which 
oould not be given to them by law. The Fiscal Commission reoommended 
protection with certain safegurds but did not make any oonorete proposal 
end left the question of 1 duty og. .^bounty * undecided. 
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The Tan if Board has made up a very strong oase for protection to 
itee 1 industry and has shown with convincing facts and figures that the 
industry satisfies all the conditions laid down by the Fisoil Commissio.i. 

In the first place the steel industry is essential for national defenoe. 
The Board has collected sufficient evidence -from mining experts to show 
that both in respect of irou ore and coking coal the present supply 

could last for a contury and more. Indian labour is not as efficient as that 

in other countries but with experience of somo years there is reasonable 
hope that it will attain the dosirod degree of efficiency. The market in 

India for stool is oxtonsivo and there is a great scope for its steady 

growth in the future. But the fluctuations and uncertainties of the world 
market caused by the groat war still continue and the inauguration of new 
and improved machinery involvos somo initial exponso. Stool imported into 
India sells cheaper than the country in which it is manufactured. The 
Board has avoidod the uso of the obnoxious word * dumping ” and does 
not propose protection to steel by way of “ anti-dumping.” In basing the 
oase on stronger and sounder grounds the Board has avoided a good doal of 
expoctcd criticism. The Board has also shown great discretion in keeping 
before it the sound principle that thoro can be no protection unless there 
is something to protect. It has, therefore, recommended no tariff dutios on 
those articles the manufacture of which has no natural advantages in Indie 
and which are in fact not manufactured in India at presont. Much ado ie 
made about the burden on tho consumer. Protection necessarily entails 
suoh a burden. But tho Board has shown that tho burden does not fall 
vory heavily on a single industry. It is diffused ovor a largo field. The 
Government, the railways and the piivato firms sharo tho burden equally 
and in duo course they will bo amply compensated for their sicrifiee. 

Tho report puts the issuo clearly and unmistakably in tho following 
words: — “ But it is worth while to consider briolly what tho oonso(|ueuoos 
would bo if protection woro withhold and the manufacture of stool in 
I/idia woro to coaso. A largo number of workmen would bo thrown out 
of employment and tho industrial training they have gained at .Tamshodpur 
would be to a large extout wasted. A very .serious blow would also be 
iufiictod on the coal industry owing to tho sudden drop in the demand 
for coal. These however are not tho most serious results. Tho dovolopmont 
of Indies natural resourcos for stool manufacture would bo postponed 
indefinitely, for wo. have no hope that, at the present level of prioes. 
fresh capital wouhl bo forth -coming or that another firm would onter 
the busiuoss. Finally, and this is tho gravest consequence of all, tho shook 
to public confidence in tho future of Indian industries would bo extreme, 
it has long boon roooguisod that tho progress of industrial dovolopmont 
in India will he slow until Indian capital is forthcoming in much- more 
abundant measure than it has beon in tho past. Tho collapse of the 
greatest singlo industrial enterprise iu tho country would put book tho 
oloek for twouty years at least. Wo do not claim that thoso considerations 
are dfeoisivo. But they ore factors which must bo taken into aooount in 
arriving at a decision on a momentous issuo.” 

Tho Board has pro|K>.sod specific dutios from tts. 20 to Its. 45 per ton 
on various stool and wrought iron manufactures. It has proposed ti» 
giant bountios on the manufacture of hoavy rails and fishplates, at the 
r *k of Rs. 32 per ton in the first year, Rs. 2d per ton in tho seoond 
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year and Re. 90 in the third year. The Board has thue utilised both 
the rival forms of protection with due discrimination. The question of. 
* duty or bounty ' cannot be solved by abstract reasoning. Both have their 
advantages and disadvantages. The Board has laid down the salutary prin- 
ciple that <ho least objectionable methcd of protection should be adopted 
after (orsidoring each case on its merits. In deciding between specific 
and (d vain r«m duties the Board has in all cases favoured specific 
duties. In the present system of tariff the ei valcrem method is 
generally adopted. But ad valorem method is useful only in case 
of revenue duties and not in the case of protective duties. Foi’j prices 
fall, and when there is greater need of protection the ad valorem 
duties also fall. When on the other band prices rise and the need of 
protection becomes less, the oi valorem duties rise. Specific duties have 
also their own defects. A specific duty always remains unchanged. The 
Board therefore propose to give power to the executive government to 
vary the duty in case of emergency without previous legislative sanction. 
The market of steel is yet uncertain and sudden rises and falls in prices 
are expected for some years to come. The power which the Board 
proposes to give to tho executive is therefore extremely necessary. 

There is only ono firm in India whioh manufactures steel and that is 
the Tata’s firm at Jamshedpur. The firm is carrying on production at a 
loss. Protection to steel is therefore protection to one single firm. The 
fact that there is no other firm does not weaken the case of the Tata 
Company. It only furnishes another strong argument for protection. 
The foot that with the abundanoe of raw material no other firm dares to 
enter the business establishes the need for protection. Competition 
however Is necessary in the interest of the oonsumer and the Board has 
hopes that in a. few years two or three other firms will be started. The 
scheme of protection is limited to three years.. After that time afresh 
inquiry will be necessary. During that interval the’ Tata Company must show 
by Iudianisation ai.d economy that they are anxious to lessen die burden 
on tho consumer. Tho evidence taken by the Board shows that the process 
of Indianisation is steadily carried on by the Company. The same prooess 
must continue. 

There was. as expected, a strong opposition to the modest popossls 
of the Boaid by the huropean and Anglo-Indian interests. An organised 
ttttompt was made to whittle dowu the 'popossls aid in this the Bengal 
Chamber took the lead, the fear entertained being that any develop- 
ment of Industries in India on any. large scale will prejudicially affect 
Biitish industries. The strongest plea put forward was that any protection 
given to the industry will tax mainly agriculturists, for whom British • 
interests always feel so very much ! The question of giving protection to 
other miner Indian Industrie! has since been engaging die at tentio n of 
the Board and will he mentioned in the next issue of this QUARTERLY. 

The following is the summary of recommendatioM of the 
Board:-. 



The Tariff Report 

On Protection (or Indian Steel Industry 

The TARIFF BOARD was appointed by a Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated 10th July 1923, accepting a resolution passed in the 
Legislative Asaembly on February 16th. 1923.' The Board was thereupon 
appointed with an Official, namely Mr. G. Rainy C.S.I., c.i.x. as President, 
and two Indians, namely Prof. V. G. Kale, member. Council of Bute, and 
Hr. P. P. Ginwala, M. L. A, as members. 

The Board waa directed first to examine the triiestion of extendii« 
Protection to the manufacture of Steel in India. Accordingly the 
Board met first in Simla in July 1923 and after holding enquiries at 
Jamshedpur and Calcutta issued its report which was finally published on 
April 26th 1924. 

Protection has always been an important plank in the nationalist pro* 
gramme. As early aa the eighties of the last century Ranade, Dutt and Dada- 
bhai pointed out that without protection India’s nascent industries had no 
chance of thriving in the teeth of fierce world competition. But the 
Government, notoriously indifferent to national interests, paid no heed. It is 
only recently that overwhelming public pressure forced Government to 
recognise the need for revising its tariff policy. 

The imperative necessity for giving protection to the steel industry in 
India is unanimously recognised by the Tariff Board. The Beard enquired 
into the case of eight steel products which applied for protection, namely, 
rolled steel, tin* plate, railway wagons, wire anJ wire nails, agricultural imple- 
ments, steel castings, railway locomotives and enamelled wire : but the Board 
came to the conclusion that only five of these aTe in need of protection. 
The three in respect of which no recommendation is made are railway 
locomotives, steel castings and enamelled wire. 

Among the GKXKRAL PROPOSALS made by the Board, the most 
important are : — 

(«) that the Government should declare that effective protection ^ of 
this basic industry (Steel) is the recognised policy — this should be embodied 
in the preamble of the Tariff Bill : and 

(4/ that Government should assume unfettered powers to vary the 
tariff duties to meet fluctuations in the work! market. 

The recommendations provide both for tariff duties and bounties with the 
object of making the burden on the consumer as light as possible. ^ Finally, 
the Board is of opinion that the recommendations should be limited^ to a 
period of three years at the end of which a fresh enquiry should be instituted. 

The report is issued in three parts. The first part was submitted irr 
the beginning of March 1924. This dealt with the question of protection to 
rolled steel with which the Tata Company is concerned. The Board, apparently 
realising the delay involved by its enquiry and the grave danger to Steel 
Industry l»y any loss of time in giving protection, submitted their M report 
thinking that the Government of India would sho* equal r e a lis a t i on of the 
urgent need of Protection and give effect to their proposal before the 
Legislature dispel*! fr< - TVlhi in March last. Indeed this was exported by 
6S 
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all non-officials but Sir Charles limes took them all by surprise by announcing 
a May sesrion lor the special purpose of discussing the Tariff question. 
Suspicion hss been oast on the Government for this undue delay that an 
opportunity was being afforded to British manufacturers to dump tha Indim 
market in # the meanwhile* and the antecedents of the Government in 
regard to* Indian industries lend colour to this view. The report 
itself bears traces of benevolent bureaucratic hand in the sense that 
even fully proved formulas are put forward in a subdued tone and 
attempt to be outspoken is hedged round with qualifying words. A 
National Board appointed by a National G >vt would have naturally reported 
far more strongly. In one place the Board attempts to deprecate the use of 
the word ‘dumping* in defining the actions of foreign manufacturers and denied' 
the fact that some British firms sent mater.al to India at prices even below 
their cost of production deliberately designing to kill the Indian 
Industiy. In an equally cautious manner has the Board refuted all 
charges levelled by representatives of British vested interests against 
Tata*s management. For instance* it was alleged that Tatas had wrongly 
started the expansion scheme during the war involving heavy cost 
in the purchase of machinery. The Board replies that but for the 
operation of one part of this plant which costs forty lakhs aud withiu 
one year brought in a profit of more than double its costs, the Tata 
works would have closed long ago* and further, that it is the prospect 
of early operation of this new plant which offers prospect of more 
economical out-turn which has made the Board pin the hope that after the 
next throe years the price of Indian steel product may not need any 
protection at all. The Board also remarks that money raised for new 
works would not have been raised at smaller rate of interest than by the Tatas. 
The Tatas do not however escape legitimate criticism. They are told that 
they must greatly economise in fuel which would be of vital necessity 
if they are to hold their own with competitors in future. The 
number of labourers is also considered excessive in the past* but the 
Board realises that dismissal might have precipitated a strike resulting 
in greater loss to the Company. These extra hands are to be absorbed 
in new works. At present American and British skilled labourers are 
imported at very heavy cost and the Board hopes that as Indians gain 
skill and experience, economy would also be effected in this direction. 

OBJECTION TO PROTECTION.— The enemies of protection hud 
further pointed out that the agriculturists would wffer heaviest and agri* 
cultural implement* would oost more than at present and reduction in 
imports would affect exports of agricultural produce. The Board shows that 
following their recommendations* rise in cost of agricultural implements would 
be negligible aud that industrial development being the recognised policy 
of Government every success in obtaining such development would 
mean fall in imports. For the present at any rote the Boaid 
es tim atee that the total rise to the consumer as a result of its 
recommendations would be one hundred sixty lakhs which would 
be shared equally by (1) the general consumer* (2) Industries like Jute Mills* 
and (3) by Railways* • Government and Public Bodies* and this sacrifice 
India would gladly make to save her basic industry* especially when advan- 
tages in the end would more than counterbalance the ' loss. 

The EFFECT ON REVENUE would be an addition of twelve lakhs 
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this year, and a loss of two and half lakhs next year, and loss of only 
eight thousand rupees in the third year. Thus, as a result of protection. 
Government would not have to face any serious fluctuation in its revenue 
position aud this is a favourable point for protection, because in the 
present state of finances Government on ill afford to loss revenue. So 
far as protection is concerned, it varies from, fifteen per cent to thirty per 
cent. The Board is in favour of specific duties in preference to valorem 9 
rates and proposes such duties in the majority of its recommendations. 

Mr. Peterson 011 behalf of the Tatas had pointed out that Iiollod Steel 
was coming into India at R$. 1 50 a ton and that by the imposition of 33 

per cent duty the Tatas would be able to sell at a reasonable profit. 
The Board does not agreo with this, and after dwelling at length on 
various factors concludes that Its. 180 a ton on an average should meet* 
the cost and ensuro reasonable profit to Tatas. If this is so the Tatas 
should willingly take the figure liecause the lower their cost oi pro lusion, the 
lesser the sacrifice that the consumer would be called upon to m ike. But 

if the Tatas prove their inability to sell their products at this figure j 
with reasonable return on capital, then the very sound principle enu nciatod 
hy the Board should go. : 

BOUNTIES.— As protective duty on Fish-plates and Kails would have 1 
raised the cost of Railways and perhaps also increased Riilway rates and 
fares which are already too excessive, the Board has proposed a grant of 
bounty to manufacture these articles to counterbalance the lower cost 
of foreign imports. Bounty is also , pro posed for the Wagon Industry while 
twenty-five j»er cent protection duty is proposed to safeguard the Engineering 
industry because the existence of the Tatis Rolled Steel and Engineering 
and Wagon Industries is interdependent. Tin-plates. Wire and Wire-nails 
aud Agricultural Implements also get protection while Locomotive Steel 
Castings a nd Enamelled Wares are not considered separate. In short, if 
Government accepts the fundamental principle of effective protection and 
undertakes to giro effect to it under all conditions, the Tariff Board 
would have carried out a fiscal revolution in the history of India under 
British Rule. 

NEED FOR PROTECTION.— After observing that it cannot conceive 
of a stronger case for protection than tho Steel Industry, the Board says that 
‘whatever reasons may exist for withholding Protection altogether 
there are none for any scheme which at once raises prices to the 
consumer and at the same time fails to preserve the industry/ 
Inadequate protection is the most wasteful course imaginable. The Board 
therefore wants the Government to declare that effective protection of 
this basic industry is the recognised policy of Government and that 
this should be embodied in the preamble of tho Tariff Bill to ensuro 
continuity of policy which is essential and will encourage more enterprise* 
like Tatas. so that within the next twenty years two to three more firms 
of the magnitude of Tatas could l>o established in India to meet tho 
entire demand of the Indian market in respect- of Steel products. l>uo 
to uncertainty of prices in the future the Boar l recommends proposals for 
the next three years only, but insists on a declaration pledging a continuity 
of policy. But what is of tho greatest importance is that the Board urges 
the Government of India to assume unfettered powers to vary protec- 
tive duties to meet any emergency such as a drop in prices due to 
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exchange operations and other causes which might impair or nullify the 
protection given to our products. To await the sanction of the Legislature 
before variations are carried out mi^ht mean ruin to the industry by 
the time the Legislature meets. Thus if Government adopts the recom- 
mendations that protection must be effective and that the executive 
should so vary nates as to keep the Tariff Wall intact against fluctua- 
tions, the various detailed proposals of the Tariff Board about protection 
become matter of mere detail which need not be binding in all circum- 
stances. The Board has attempted on data supplied to it to work out such 
figure for Pfttection as appeared to it least burdensome to the 

consumer which would at the same time ensure, according to their 

calculation, reasonable profit to the manufacturer. 

Danger of Dumping 

DUMPING.— In a matter of sftch grave importance and in view of serioUB 
warnings given by the Indian Merchants Chamber, Bombay, the report of 
the Board was published without the announcement of Govt that they would 
publish along with the Tariff Board’s report its Tariff Bill and assume 

power at once to collect the additional duty in anticipation of the Legis- 

lature’* sanction and to adjust those collections according to the final 
proposals adopted. It was not necessary for the mere introduction of the 
Tariff fill that the legislature should he sitting, because according to 
the rules the publication of a Bill iu the Gazette of India ameuntg to 
its formal introduction. As the Bombay merchants intimated already, 
foreign manufacturers were dumping the Indian market with cheaper 
products and the formal introduction of the Tariff Bill would have 
cut short tiie mischief. Knowing full well that Government would in the 
main follow the Tariff Board’s proposals, foreign manufacturers began, months 
before the Assembly met on the 27th May, to further dump the market 
and undersell Tatas for months to come. Reluctance to give prompt 
effect to recommendations of the Board on the part of Government 
is perhaps explained by the fact that the Fiscal Commission laid stress on 
ample time to be given to parties concerned and the public at large to examine 
the Tariff Board’s proposals before final effect is given to them, and the 
manner in which Sir Charles Innes was heckled in the Assembly last session by 
Sir Campbell Rhodes and Mr. Pilcher evidently made the Commerce Member 
nervous lest European interests should become furious at giving even 
proportional effect to the proposals. So far as the principle laid down 
by the Fiscal Commission is concerned that the public should have 
ample time to consider the Board’s proposal, the introduction of the 
.Tariff Bill would not have stood in the way of attainment of this 
object as, in the case of the Finance Bill, Government merely takes power 
to collect revenue in anticipation of Legislative sanction in order to 
prevent speculation and loss to Government, and if the Legislature did 
not sanction a particular proposal the duty oollooted is always remitted. 
In this instance also if such course had been followed the dumping of 
British Goods in the Indian market would have been prevented. 

The following important extracts ate taken from the Report 
to summarise the Board’s main recommendations. 
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Summary fic Extracts 


The report of the Indian Tariff Board regarding the grant of Protection to thr 
Steel Industry it published in three sections. The first deals with the steel industry, 
the second with the engineering industry, aiul die third, bet* kies comparing the 
costs of steel manufacture in India with those in other countries, includes also the 
locomotive building industry, steel castings, and enamelled ware. 

The principal conclusion in regard to the steel industiy is that “Thu Indian 
market for steel is already large and is likely to grow. lu respect of labour India 
is at present at a disadvantage which will be removed as the workers acquire skill 
and experience. 

“ At the present level of world prices steel manufacture in India is carried on 
at a loss. Unless protection is given there is no hope that it will develop for 
many years to come, and there is serious danger that it may cease altogether." 

Difference* m Prices. 

The ltcport dec'arcs tliat “the average price which gives the Indian manufacturer 
a fair return on his capital has been iound to be Its, 180 a ton." 

“The need for protection" says the Report, is mcasuml by the difference betweuu 
two prices: — 

(a) the price at which steel is likely to be imported into India from abroad, 

and 

(b) the prioc at which the Indian manufacturer can sell at a reasonable profit. 

“The prices at which steel is likely to enter India without duty have been 

found to be as follows :— 

Per ton. 

R». 

Bars ••• ... ... ••• 140 

Structural sliapes, i.e., angles, beams, chaune's etc. ... 145 

Kails 30 lbs. and over ... ... ... 140 

Plates, ordinary ... ... ... 150 

Sheets, back ... ... ... 200 

Sheets, galvanised ... ... ... 300 

“Except in the case of sheets, the pioposals made for the imposition of duties 
or the grant of bounties, approximately bridge the difference between the two prices. 
If. owing to a fall in the price of imported steel, the duties no longer give ade- 
quate protection, additional or off-setting duties should be imposed, and the 
Government of India should take powers by legislation to impose such duties. 

Limited Period. 

“The operation of the pioposa s made is limited to a period of three years, 
both because of the uncertainty as to the future course of world prices, and the 
probability of a decided drop in the cost of production. A fresh enquiry will pro- 
bably be necessary in 1926-27. 

“ The proposals made have been so framed as to interfere as little as possible 
with those kinds of steel which are not produced in India at present and are not 
likely to be produced for some time to come. 

Specific Duties. 

“it is proposed that the following specific duties should be imposed:— 


Per ton. 

Re. 

Steel:— 

Structural shapes, i.e., beams, angles, channels, etc. ... 30 

Ship, tank aud bridge plates ... ... ... 50 

Common merchant bars and rods ... ... 40 

Light rails (under 30 lbs.) ... — 40 

Black sheets., whether plain or corrugated ... 80 

Galvanised sheets, whether plain or corrugated ... 45 

Wrought Iron-* 

Angles, channels ... ... ... ... 80 

Common bam ... ... ... *8 
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“The necessity for imposing tariff duties on certain kinds of wrought iron arises 
from the foot that the commoner qualities can b; used for many purposes for 
which steel is nsul, and would displace steel if there were an appreciable difference 
in the parties. 

4 ‘iron and steel sections of superior qualities remain subject to the present tariff 
an.l will not be affected by the new dutiv* proposed. 

“It is proposed to grant bounties on the manufacture of medium and heavy 
rails and fishplates according to the following scale 

i‘er ton. 
lls. 

1924*25 ... ... ... ... 32 

1925*26 ... ... ... ... 26 

1926*2? ... ... ... ... 20 

44 The present ad valorem duty would be converted into a specific duty of 
its. 14 a ton, 

44 The grant of protection to the manutacture of steel must necessarily increase 
the costs of many branches of the engineering industry at a time when it is ho.d- 
ing its own with difficulty in the face of intense competition from abroad. The 
adoption of the proposals made will necessitate and increase in the duty on fabri- 
cated steel to at least 20 per cent, ami possibly to 26 per cent, iu some cases, 

44 The sacrifice which the country is asked to make in order to preserve the 
steel industry is temporary and the advantages to b: gained are more than com* 
mensumte. The burden on the consumer is likely to be widely diffused and is not 
likely to press with undue severity on any one industry, or any one section of 
the community.” 

lndian^l respects — Commission's Conditions Satisfied. 

In general, the Report says : “The Steel Industry satisfies the three conditions 
which the Fiscal Commission considered should be statisfied in ordinary cases by all 
industries before a ciaim to protection is entertained. It is also an essential industry 
for purposes of self-defence and of great importance on national grounds. It might, 
therefore, c.aim protection even if the ordinary conditions were not folly satisfied. 

Natural Advantages 

“India possesses a great natural advantage for the manufacture of steel owing to 
the richness and abundance of the iron ore deposits and the comparatively short distance 
which separates them from the coa tickle. 

“The quantities of coking coal available are sufficient for the requirements of the 
industry for a century or more unless its growth is unexpectedly rapid, and supplies of 
limestone and do.omile are ample. These materials are not equal in quality to thos * 
available in some other countries, but they are good enough for their purpose and are not 
more expensive than elsewhere. 

“India already produces pig iron more cheaply than other countries and the possibi- 
lity of producing steel of thoroughly sound quality has been proved. It has not hitherto 
been found possible, however, to combine a high output with satisfactory quality. As 
soon as this has been done, the future of the Indian steel industry is assured. 

Tata Company's Claim 

The principal claim for protection came from the Tata Iron and Steel Company ou 
behalf of the Steel Industry. They proposed an all-rouod duty of 58 per cent ad valor** 
to be imposed on imports of all kinds of steel locally manufactured by the Company at 
Jamshedpur. 

The Report says : “When we endeavoured to ascertain on what basis this figure had 
been arrived at, no very lucid explanation was forthcoming. Mr. Peterson, giving oral 
evidence on bihalf of the Company, stated that generally tue Company were of opinion 
that rolled steel was likely to enter India at a prie*, without duty, of about Rs. 150 per 
ton, and that the Company ooold sell steel at a reasonable profit 4 at or under Ks. 200 a 
ton." A claim so vaguely conceived c.carly required the closest scrutiny before, any con- 
clusion be formed -as to its merits. This involved a minute examination of the 
cost of production of roiled steel at Jamshedpur and a review of the fluctuation 
In the price of imported steel. The results of our investigations will b9 set fortn 
at length, bos' in the first instance it is necessary to consider the claim of the 
tfeel industry to protection from a more general point of View." 
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"In POiugraph87 of their report, the Flared Commission laid down those ooo». 
ditto wfiteh to their opinion sho®M be satisfied in ordinary cikk before a claim 
to prakaetkm la entertained. These conditions hare b*n approved by the Govern- 
moit of India and the Legislative Assembly. They are as follows 

(I) The industry must be one possessing natural advantages, such as an 
abundant supp'y of raw material, cheap power, a sufficient supply of labour, or a 
frr ge home market. Such advantages wiJi be of # different relative importauoe in 
different industries, bnt they should all be weighed and their relative importance 
assessed. The successful industries of the world possess certain comparative advan- 
tages to whieb they owe their tucciss. No industry which does not possess some 
comparative advantages will be able to compete with them on equal terms, and 
therefore the natural advantages possessed by an Indian industry should bi analysed 
carefully, in order to ensure as far as possible that no industry is protected which 
will become a permanent burden on the community. 

(g) The industry must be one which without the help of protection either ia 
not likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop so rapid y ns is desirable 
in the interest* of the country. This is an obvious corollary from the prlncip.ea 
which have led us to recommend protection. The main object of protection is 
either to develop industries which otherwise would not be developed then with 
greater rapidity. 

(8) The industry must be one which will eventually hi able to fao* world 
competition without protection. In forming an cstim;tc of the probabilities of this 
^umi being fuMilied the natural advantages referred to in condition (1) will of 
csttise be oonskleral carefully. The importance of this condition is obvious. The 
protection we contemplate is a temporary protection to be given to industries which 
pill eventually be able to stand alouc." 

India's Mineral Resources. 

Continuing, the Report soys: 1 ' Our enquiries have eatis'ied us that India pos- 
sesses great natural advantages for the production of #tee. ami iron and that the 
first audition laid down by tbe Fiscal Commission is therefore fulfilled. Of the 
mw materia' s required tbe three most important are iron ore, coking coal and 
limestone (or dolomite) for tinning purposes. Large deposits of iron ore exist in 
mnny parts of India, particularly in the Centra*. Provinces, but at present by far* 
the most important are those which lie in the so-called ‘ iron belt* extending over 
the district <ff Bingbhum and the adjoining Feudatory States of Orissa. The bdt 
contains enormous quantities of extremely rich iron ore in which the proportion of 
metallio iron frequently rises above 80 per oent. This ore can be mined cheaply . 
and landed at the Iron and (Heel works at a cost of between Rs. 8 and Ks. 8 
per ton. The Director of Gtoogioal Survey has supplied us ’with ex>raota from a 
report by Dr. Fob, an offioer of the Department, on the mineral resources of India 
for a domestic steel induatiy, to which the iron ore deposits of the country are 
described. Dr. Fob mentions two estimates of the quantity of high quality iron 
ore available to tbe so-oatled ‘iron bet,' both of them in the neighbourhood of 
8,000 million tons. Other authorities have taken low figures and, until further ex- 
ploration has been mads no exaot estimate is possible, but there it general agree- 
ment that .tbe quantity ia very large. In other parte of the world equally rich 
ore is to be found, but It cannot be landed at the iron works at anything like 
the mow price. Conversely, equally ohcap ore exists to some countries but of 
nothing' the mme quality. The advantage India possesses to the shape of iroh ore 
ie therefore very great." 

Huffioient Coking Coal. 

follows * enem * C0M * QSiolls *fet°h the evidence suggests might perhaps be stated 

** (!) *bere arg sufficient supplies of coking coal available to mem the needs of 
u meet* todrotry oapable of providing lor India's own requirement# and a certain 
surplus for export for over u oentury. 

(8) Tbe question whether coking coal exists to sufficient quantities to jurtty 
tb e . , est ablishment of large export trade in steel cannot be settled until farther 
survey! oml csulorutioiis have bssn made. 

. '(•) The M pwent .riUl.b'e mgm U the .MnUUty of oon-relM 

IndWe naoaiw. «f neudtiugim! «okiug em). It would c.cr.y bt ufofttMte It 
HamMUeu of wry rich ore oou/>l not hi utllUad in the oountiy for wont *f- 
* MttabSefM!. 
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“Tins tat point it dourly important. It is conceivable that new discoveries 
may render it poesible to utilise in the manufacture of iron coal which ia at 
present classed as non-coking, it ie possible also that fresh discoveries of coal may 
be made in regions where iion ore is also present. 1 * \ 

Farther, the Bcport states that “the present pre-eminenoe of the Bingbhnm 

and Orissa iron belt is doe not only to the richness and abundance of the ore 
deposits *a!so to tlie fact that they are situated at a distance of about lOo 
miles more or Joss from the coal-flekla. 

Fluxing Materials. 

“ In respect of fluxing materials India does not possess tlie same superiority as 

in ore, but economically is at no disadvantage. Limestone of the best quality is 

to be found in India, but at such distances from the iron ore and ooal as to 
preclude its use for metallurgical purposes. There are, however, ample supplies of 
limestone and dolomite within a reasonable distance of the other raw materials. 

“ Most of the other materials required by tbc industry exist in India, and the few ex- 
ceptions are only required in small quantities. We neud only mention 

(a) mangenese, of which ample supplies exist in tlie Central Provinces, ami 

(b) refractory materials.’* 

Market for Bteel in India, 

The Bcport says: “The market for steel in India is of course not comparable 
to that which exists in European countries or in America, but large quantities of sta l 
arc imported annually. l T p to the outbreak of the war the market was steadily growing, 
ami in due course the upward movement will no doubt be resumed. The total consump- 
tion of iron ami steel in India may be put in the neighbourhood of a million and a 
half tou*, and of steel only at about a million tons. These figures, however, 
include a considerable amount of machinery, hardware, motor cars, etc., which are 
not likely to be produced in India for many yean to come. Nevertheless, the market 
ie already large, ami, with the expansion of demand which may be expeoted in the 
next ten or fifteen ycais, piovided there ie an adequate extension of transport facilities, 
there would Is* room for two or three steel works each with an output comparable to 
that of tlie works at Jamshedpur. 


Producing at a toes. 

“The tecum! condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission ie in some respects 

the most important of all At the present level of prices and with the present cost 

of production, the manufacture of steel at Jamshedpur is unprofitable and involves a 
heavy Jm« . Then* is every hope that, in the ooune of three or four years, production 
costs will be substantially reduced, owing to the adoption of a new process of manu- 
facture and the provision of an up-to-date and tfltofent plant. But there must be an 
extremely difficult transition period during which sssietanoe is specially necessary. It 
is not a question of inability to pay dividends on an excessive capital, hut of inability to 
manufacture ami sell steel except at an actual lorn. If the efforts of the Arm which 
has been the pioneer of steel manufacture in Ihdla were to end in disastrous failure, 
it would be idle to hope that fresh capita] would be forthcoming, and all prospect of 
further development for the next ten or fifteen yean would be at an end.'* 

Future Competition. 

“ Tlie third question we have to answer," continues the Bcport, is whether the 
st cid industry is one whieh will eventually be able to face world oumpetition without 
piotcction. He have no hesitation in answering it In the affirmative. As we have 
pointed out, India can already produce pig iron move cheaply than other countries. The 
wooes* of steel manufacture is admittedly much more difficult, and yean must elapse 
before Indian labour acquires the neccsmry skill and experience. But India's natural 
advantages are so great that we believe it will not be long before the Initial difficulties 
ate overcame, ami steel is produoed at a oest low enough to enable it to faoe outside 
competition in India wltboot protection." 


National Defcnoc. 

The Kepoat supports the statement that for purposes of 
of the steel and iron industry is hnpoitikiit.v “On the basis of 
ease for protecting steel appears to us to be 
import snoe on national grounds of the of 

demonstrated over ami over again during the war, and it 
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idUwhtob' are «mnoft knowledge. If, in accordance with the principles laid down 
by the Fiscal Commiwion, the protection of steel is not he d to be justified, we are at a 
lftts to tamgine what industry could possibly comply with them. It is impossible to 
ooaoeive a stronger dase." 


General Principles— Why Protection Schemes are Necessary. 

The general principles underlying the scheme of protection are given by the Report 
as follows 

“(I) The answer to the question whether protection is necessary depends in the 
main on the difference between two prices 
» the price at which steel is likely to be imported into India from 
abroad, and 

(b) the prioe at which the Indian manufacturer can sell at a reasonable 
profit. 

“(2) If protection is found to be necessary, and the advantages 10 be derived from 
it are held to outweigh any objections which may exist, then the measures 
taken must be adequate to secure their purpose. 

“ (8) The scheme of protection shouM be so adjusted ns to interfere as little as 
possible with those kinds of steel which are not manufactured in India 
at present and are not likely to be manufactured in the near future." 

In answer to this, the Report says r “ It is indeed obvious that the need for pro- 
tection exists, in so far as the Indian manufacturer selling his steel .in competition with 
imported steel foils to realise a fair profit or incurs an actual loss.' 1 

In referring to the desirability of adequate protective measures, the Report 
advocates a continuity of policy. “From the date when a new firm decided to 
establish steel works, "five years would probably elapse before steel was actually 
manufactured, and another five years before the success or failure of the venture 
could fairly be estimated." 


Danger of Cheap Imported Steel 

The Report says : “The danger of foreign steel entering India at abnormally low 
prices is, we believe, a real one. Since ID 21 the cheapest imported steel has come 
from Belgium, though in 1922 at any rate, part of it may have originated in 
Germany. During the last few monthB there has been a rapid increase in the 
French production, and it is quite possible that France may become a more formid- 
able competitor in the world’s steel markets than she has hither* o been. The 
mutts of the resumption of steel production in Germany on a large scale, if and 
when a settlement of the reparations problem is attained, might of course be serious, 
and the menace of the release of the Ruhr stocks has not yet been finally dispelled. 
Under these conditions wide and sudden fluctuations in the prioe of steel are not 
improbable. 

“We have considered the legislation adapted in other countries to guard against 
similar dangers, but we have not found it possible 10 frame our proposals on the model 
of any of them. In such measures, the executive Govt, is usually empowered to take 
action when the foil in prices is due to tome particular cause, e.g., the depreciation of 
the exchange, the grant, of bounties, or the low cost of production in the country of 
origin. But, if the .end in view is to secure to the domestic manufacturer a reasonable 
price, the causes which have enabled the foreign manufacturer to send his steel 
into India at lower prices are really irrelevant. If economic conditions in the- 
.world .generally were more stable, it might be possible to dispense with additional 
safeguards or to limit them ter particular dangers* But, things being as they are, 
we believe that special powers are necessary, and that they should he complete 
and not hedged about with restrictions." 


Customs .Enquiries 

The Report lays down that the only point to be determined by. enquiry would 
price at whioh steel was actually entering India. Arrangements would be 
moeasary at the Customs Houses in the principal ports to reooid from the invoices 
t* actual prices at which protected goods were being imported. 

. "H* s legislation proposed," ssys the Report, “is often described as anti-dump- 

hut we have deliberately refrained from>,Wking use of that word." 


Discriminating Protection 

u O* He pomp the Report says, “the policy laid down for our guidance 
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is that of discriminating protection which restricts tbp harden on the consumer to 
the minimum necessary to attain its object. It follows that those kinds of steel 
which are not produced in India at present, or are not likely to be produced in 
the near future, should, as far as possible, be left untouched. We. mention the 
point here because we desire to make it plain that this consideration has been 
present to dur minds throughout our enquiry. To put it very briefly, there is no 
need for protection unless there is something to protect.'* 

After making a detailed examination of the prices of imported steel past, 
present and future, and the cost of producing steel at Jamshedpur , in 192] and 
1988 (when the average price realised by the Tata Iron and Steel Company for a 
finished steel was R* !$tf a ton— which just sufficed to* cover the overhead charges 
and left no profit whatever), and after stating that thfire was a big fall in 
1988-88, the Report says * “It is evident that at the present level of prices and 
with the present Customs Duties the manufacture of steel in India can only be 
carried on at a loss.** 

Lowest Selling Price 

The Report then goes on to consider the future cost of production and finds 
that a selling price lower than Ra 180 a ton would be inadequate as the basis 
of protection. That sum therefore is adop*«d as the basis of the Board's proposals. 

Bounties Alone Impracticable 

The Fiscal Commission hail pointed out that the best means of assisting a 
basic industry may often b 2 found by m^ans of a bounty rather than by a pro- 
tective duty. The Report states : “We fear that for financial reasons any schema 
which proposed to accord protection to steel so e.y by this mans must be dismis- 
sed as impracticable at present ^During the next year the production of steel 

at Jamshedpur will increase from 126,000 to 480,000 tons, and this must entail a 
very serious reduction in the revenue at present derived from customs duties on 
steel. Any scheme of baancing duties against bounties is in danger of breaking 
down because the extra revenue from which the bounties are to hi paid is a 
vanishing quantity which u.timately disappears altogether." 

It is to be noted that the Tariff Board does not make its recommendations to 

remain in force over a long period, for it holds the bs.ief that in 8 or 4 gears' 

time it will be possible to rednee the cost of steel production in India to a level 
at which the manufacturer will be able to sell steel at a price much below Rs. 
180 a ton, and still make a reasonable profit. 

Specified ditties— Board's Recommendation* in Detail 

The Board makes specific recommendations regarding the protection of the steel 
industry. These are as follows 

RAW STEEL 

Structural shapes 

Present Duty Ra 16 per ton or 10 per eent. 

Recommended Duty Rs. 80 per ton or 20 per cent. 

Bates . 

Recommended Dnfty Ra 80. 

Bars and Rods:— 

Present Duty Ra 16 a ton. 

Recommended Duty B* 40 a ton or 80 per cent.' 

Sheets {ungahamsed ) 

Recommended Duty Ra 80 a ton or 16 per cent. 

Sheets (getonuused.) 

Recommended Duty Ra 46 a ton or 1) per oent. 

Rads and fishplates 

Proposed bounties on the following sliding scale 

198446 Ra li a* ton. 

1986-86 Ba 86 a ton. 

1986-87 Ba 80 a ton. 

Wrought iron:— 

Proposed specific duty of Ba 66 a ton on common iron bar and rod (ta* 
coated with other metala) 
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V The duty on the other qualities will remain m at present. 

As the Government of India had already announced that the Law wifi be 
attended so as to necessitate the actual payment of Customs Duty on imported 
stores (with a few specified exceptions) hy the Government Departments concerned, 
the Beport states that it is u nn ec es s ar y to submit any recommendation on this point. 

Chief objections —Agricultural Interests Not Deeply Affected 
In dealing with the principal objections to protection for steel the Tariff 
Board states that an increase in the duty on steel bats will undoubtedly tend to 
raiBC the cost of such steel as the agriculturist ordinarily uses, but that 
quantity is very small. The effect therefore would be negligible. 

Referring to the objection that protection tor steel is contrary to the interests 
of agriculture because it will involve a considerable reduction of imports into India 
and ootisequcntly of exports from India, and that the foreign maikct for India's 
agricultural products would therefore be restricted, the Report says that it is “a 
general argument against any measure designed to secure the development of in- 
dustries in India on a large scale and has no special application to steel." Mr. 
Pilcher in his oral evidence suggested that the reduction of Indian imports, and 
consequently of exports, was open to objection - (a) because it wa< ptoduced by 
artificial means and not the result of natural and healthy development, and (b) 
because it meant the sadden displacement of a large body of imports. The answer 
is that the »teel manufacturer has no choice. Since large units are essential to 
cheap production, a policy of slow and imperceptible growth is out of his power. 
The industry must develop by sudden jumps or not at all." 


Effect on other Industries. 

The real difficulty “was the effect of protection for steel upon other industries. 
The Beport says ; “ We have to consider the sacrifices which that policy may 
entail on the community and not the burden which a different po icy would bring 
with it. We are not called upon, therefore, to discuss the remoter consequences 
which protection for steel may bring in its train. The case might be different if 
it seemed probable that the cost of steel production were likely to remain at its 
present level for a long period of years, for existing industries would then have 
to develop and new industries come into existence on the basis of high steel 
oosts. But we have found good grounds for believing that production costs will 
fall substantially in the next three or four years, and in that case the burden 
will be lightened at no very distant date. If our expectations are justified, the 
industries which use st&l as their raw material will be gradually built up on the 
basis of steadily diminishing steel costs. This i* important because it is the primary 
cost of raw steel which ultimately determines the level of costs in all the dependent 
industries." 

The Beport here deals in detail with the effect upon Railway costs and the 
manufacture of machinery in general, as also jute machinery and .tea garden 
machinery. 

The Tariff Board admits that railway costs would be increased by one half of 
the railway figures in the case of unfabricatcd steel and two-thirds in the case of, 
fabricated steel. The increase would be small in the case of machinery and also 
in jute machinery. 

Burden Widely Diffused. 


The Beport says : “ We can only refer that steel is not so important a factor 
in the cost of Tea Garden Maobinery as Mr. Pilcher was led to brlievc.” Enough 
material was not. placed before the Tariff Board to' show the effect upon osal t 
jute and tea. It continues “ The evidenoe we have obtained suggests generally that 
about one-third of the burden will fall on the Railways, other Government depart- 
ments and public bodies, one-third or something less on the principal induwn % 
and the on the handicrafts ami the general consumer. So far as we 

<*n judge, the burden will be widely diffused and is not likely to press too heari. y 
on any one section of the community," though the Tariff Board states that it haa^ 
not desired to minimise the consequences of what it has proposed. The Bepari 
d»w» a pictme as to what would happen on the other trnnd' H. the manufa^Brc 
of steel in India were to eeaee. This would throw out of * ”*** 

number of workmen and would also be “a very serious bj>w -to the joal industry 
owing to the sudden drop in the demand for coal. Gravest of all wou.d he tun 
shock to public confid en c e in the future of Indian industries. 
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SjniOB of Bounties lor Wacom*. 

Thi jxwrtimt iclates to Engineering Industries Engineering wagon building, 
tinplate, wire and wire-nails, and agricultural implements. The Report states: «* The 
proraalf we have made in connection with the engineering industry map he summarised 
at follows 

“(1) 15 per cent ad valorem duty on fabricated eteel generally, but excluding 
* <•> steamers, launches bargee, flats, boats and other vessels, and (b) all 
vehicles except colliery tubes and tipping wagons. 

(8) 85 per cent, ad valorem on switches and crossings. 

(8) A specific duty of R* 40 a ton on spikes and tie bars.** 

The Report ifcommmds “that bounties should be granted on the manufacture of 
wagons in India in accordance with the following scale 




No. of 

Amount 

Cost of 
bounty. 



wagons 

of bounty 



for bounty 

per wagon 




Bfl. 

Rs. 

Lakhs. 

1st year 

9M 

800 

850 

6*60 

8nd „ « 

••a 

... 1,000 

700 

7*80 

Sid || ... 

••• 

... 1,800 

580 

6*86 

4th .. ... 

H# 

... 1,400 

500 

7*00 

Sth „ ... 

... 

... 1,600 

440 

7-04 


Tin-plate k Nail Duty, 

The Report continues : w Imported tin-plate is at pieoent subject to a duty of 10 
per cent on a tariff valuation of Rr. 400 a ton* We recommend that a specific duty of 
Its. 60 a * ton, equivalent to 15 per cent be imposed. This will mean a duty of 
approximately Rs. 8 per box instead of the present duty of Ra f per box. 

The Report further recommends that a specific doty of Rs. 60 should be imposed 
on nails. 

Agricultural Implements. 

Die Report lccommemls “ that the present ad valorem duty be raised to 85 per cent 
on picks, pkowishs or kodatis and hoes. We believe that this amount of protectioi 
will suffice to enable the Company to extend the scale of its operations, and in two oi 
three years work up to its full capacity.” 



The Lee Report 

Of The Royal Commission on Public Services. ) 

A great and portent event in Indian polity in the first six months of 
the current year was the evidence collected by the Royal Commission 
on the Public Services and then the famous report that it issued towards the 
end of May. The commission was appointed by Royal Warrant under 
the aegis of Lords Peel & Winterton, the Secretary and Under-Secretary 
of State respectively for India in the last Tory Ministry in England. 
The appointment of the Commission was secured by European Service-men 
backed by the strong die-hard elements in India and England who 
have ever since the Montagu Reforms Act of 1919 been exerting 
themselves to scrap it outright. 

The circumstances leading to the appointment of the Commission and 
some of the evidences have been given in the previous issue of this 
QUARTERLY on page 10. The Commission commenced its work on 4th 
November, 1923 and finished its labours on 27th March, 1924. Only 
six important centres were visited and it chose to examine orally only 
411 witnesses including the officials, out of 1300 persons and associations 
who forwarded replies to their questionnaires. And the most curious 
feature is that out of these 411 witnesses only 152 were heard in 
public, .the rest having chosen to record their evidence in privite . The 
evidence that was thus recorded cannot see the light of day hut 
its character can 1>e guaged by the remarks of the Commission itself. 
In Chapter XIV at page 61, the report states that “there wore likely 
to be many witnesses, who would shrink from expressing in public 
opinions which they conscientiously held but which, if published in the 
press, might involve them in political controversy.” This decidedly points 
to the character of the evidence thus recorded and the number of 
such witnesses is no less than 259 as against 152 who elected to be 
heard in public. The Commissioners characterise this evidence given 
publicly as presenting only * one-sided picture of the case/ 

The genesis of the Commission, as given in the report at page 6, runs as 
follows: “In the minds of the Services, the uncertainty of the political future 
of India, combined with attacks upon them in the press and the platform, 
and their steadily deteriorating financial condition, produced feelings of 
anxiety and discontent. In Indian political circles, on the other hand, the 
new system seemed incomplete and slow in operation. It seemed incomplete 
because tho Self-government granted in the ‘Transferred’ field was limited 
by the fact that members of the All-India Services engaged therein were still 
under the ultimate control of the Secretary of State. It seemed slow iii 
operation because the rate of Indiauisation adopted since I\919 was regarded 
»s illiberal/ 1 It can bo seen from the analysis of this statement that the 
purpose of tho Commission was four-fold. Firstly, it had to ensure the 
immunity of the Services from attacks in the press and platform by making 
them independent of the popular form of government in India, and second- 
ly* to improve their financial position by making liberal grants in their pay, 
.promotions and ponsion*. Thirdly, discontent in the Indian political circles 
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was to beset at rest by giving complete control of services in the Transferred 
•departments to the Ministers ; and fourthly, to accelerate the rate of 
Indianisation of the services. 

With these ends in new it is argued that the 'poor,' 'honest 9 and 
' hard' working' Civilian is oppressed with the fear that if the power of 
control is once transferred to the - representatives of the people in India, 
it was likely, disastrous results would ensue. What those ‘results would 
be form part of the private evidence. To meet this contingency, it 
is laid down that “ the Secretary of State should retain his oontrol " ir 
respect of AlMndia Services. It was also feared that ' political develop* 
mentis in India might bring their careers to a premature end.' This has 
been met by a ne t provision that a legal covenant, mutually binding hetweer 
the civilians and the government and enforceable in Civil Courts shoulc 
>c entered into. This contract is to mention even the minutest detail o. 
the pay, promotion, pension, leaves and even return passages and insurance 
of life. A further safeguard has been instituted in the form of Public 
Service Commission which has given wide powers of recruitment as well 
as of hearing and deciding appeals of the Civil Servants against the Govern- 
ment decisions. 

The Commission also made liberal recommendations regarding the pay 
and allowances, pensions and family pensions, passages a. d provident 
funds, to allay their discontent in this respect In achieving this second 
objective, the Commission has burdened India with an expenditure of 96 
to 98 lacs annually, slowly increasing to one crore and a quarter. A dose 
study of the figures and the increases recommended will show that this is 
an under-estimate, and the additional expense will border on two crores annu- 
ally. The report states on page 24 that “ political opinion (Indian) is strongly 
in favour of the ' market price ' principle and contend that while a high 
rate of pay may be necessary to attract Europeans, the best Indian 
candidate could be secured on lower terms. There is much reason in 
this contention which is pressed with vigour as one of the main justifi- 
cations for increased Indianisation.” This contention is used as an argument 
for refusing to increase emoluments of Indians ! The Report again says at 
page 28 that "Having regard to public opinion as to the necessity of 
economising the cost of Public Services, we are not prepared to re- 
commend increase in their (Indian) emoluments. We have therefore 
adopted a system which will meet the requirements of mainly European 
married officers." 

The report disposes of the third and fourth points, namely, of 

control by Ministers and rate of Iudianisation thiw : The difficulty 

of administering the Transferred Departments with no control over 
the Services was mode plain to the Commission. On page 8, it 

states dearly that " it has been represented to us that although Ministers 
have >een given in , full power to prescribe policy, they might be 

hampe.od in carryiug it out by the limitations to their oontrol over 
the All-India Services inasmuch os the members of these Services 
are appointed by the Secretary of State and cannot be dismissed 
except by him, whilst their salaries are not subject to the control Of the 
Local Legislatures." The difficulty is met by providing that the personnel 
required for the transferred branohes of administration be recruited and 
anoointed by local governments who are asked to pass legislation to secure 
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thii control. The Pablio Service Commiisioa is, however, there vHt 
powers of. appeal sod rights of recruitment 

As to Indianisation, the report starts to consider the. question with 
ai impartial mind and states at page 48 that "in the days of the Islington 
Commission the question was ' How many Indians should* be admitted into 
the Public Services 1 it has now become : 'what is the minimum number 
of Englishmen which must be recruited t" It further says that ''iu order 
to carry out the spirit of Declaration of -August 1017. a proportion 
of 60-50 in the cadre of the Indian Civil Service should be attained 
without undue delay and that the present rate of Indian recruitment 
should be accelerated with this object" It is important in this connection 
to note the 'present' rate. In para 35, it is stated that ‘the percentage 
of recuitment of Indians for the Indian Civil Service was fixed in 1930 
at 33 per cent. comm3ncing in the year 1920 and rising by li percent to 
48 per cent to be attained in the year 1930. Iu the present year 1924, it is 
89 per cent." There can be no shadow of doubt that at the ' present * 
rate 48 per cent is sure to be attained in 1930 taking into consideration 
the 39 per cent in 1924. But the proposal of the Commission to make 
it 50-50 and ‘ accelerate the rata 1 is given on p. 19. It says that the ‘ ratio 
of recruitment should be maintained at 40 Europeans and 40 
Indians out of every 100 recruits (the remainder to be tilled 
l>y promotion from the Provincial Civil Service) at any rate until the 
50-50 cadre is attained. 1 It is expected that the foregoing rate of 
recruitment would produce a 50-50 cadre in about 15 years from the 
time of coming into operation of tho scheme. Thus if this scheme is 
brought into operation in 1925, a 50-50 cadre .will, be reached in 1940 
while under the * present’ rate 48 i>er cent would have been attained 
in 1930! 

It need not be repeated that the interests of the alien bureau 
cracy are directly in conflict with the progress of Self-Government in 
Iudia. The recommendations are flank attacks to thwart the realisation 
of responsible Government. The Government of Iudia are determined to 
give effect to them. The labour Government is too engrossed iu He 
own difficult affairs to pay attentiou to this important development. 
India is already weighted down with unbearable burden of taxation 
and this fresh addition of weight is likely to break the back of the 
camel. A • pliant and serviceable tool in the form of a Taxation 
Committee has thus again been foisted upon the country to devise means 
for this fresh taxation. 


The Taxation Committee. 

The Govt. of India resolution of tbeSVth June says that the question of instituting 
a scientific enquiry into the system of Indian taxation has recently attracted consulerab-* 
attention in the country and was disouased on more than one occasion in the Indian 
Legislature. The Government of India ate now in a position to announoc that ar- 
rangements have been made for such an enquiry. The motive for the appointment is 
not any need for meeting additional expenditure or any intention to increase t he 
total amount raised by taxation in India; the necessity for the enquiry arises 
largely from the effect produced by the War on the general, level of pnecs «nd 
•2* expenditure, and consequently on the i nci d en ce of taxation in its <mistm« form. 
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for the itadjr of tfie subject of taxation in general and for the examination of 
a tentative source* from which to raise money to mett the expenditure which is 
necessarily to be incurred by the various taxing authorities at the present time. 
The increasing pressure for a more drastic regulation of liquor traffic in 
partial ar »make the study of alternative sources of taxation imperative, while 
unifications in the existing system of taxation which may be expected to result 
from the action taken on the recommendations of the Indian Fiscal Commission 
and the Tariff Board, will disturb the distribution and affect the real burden of 
taxation borne by the people of India. The intention of the Government of India 
to institute this enquiry was announced in the Council of State on the 4th 
February, 1924, when the proposal was discussed in tome detail. Reasons were then 
given lor the opinion of the Government of India that the terms of reference should 
be comprehensive and that the enquiry should be conducted by a small Committee, 
equal y representative of European amt Indian experience ami including an officer 
with wide knowledge of Indian administration, an Indian representative of acknowledged 
authority in economic questions and au expert on taxation from ab’oad. 

The Personnel 4c Terms of Befcrencc of the Committee. 

Mr Charles Todhunter, Finance Member of Madras, to act as the Chairman 
of the Committee; Sir Percy Thompson, K. B. E., Deputy Chairman of the Board 
of In’ and Revenue in England, Sir Bijay Chand Mahatab oi Bunlwan, amt 
Dr. B. P. I'aranjpye as Members and Mr. W. B. Brett, f. C. S., will act as the 
Secretary. 

The following are* the terms of reference of the Committee. 

(1) To examine the manner in which the burden of taxation is distributed 
at present between the different classes of the population. 

(2) To consider whether tlie whole scheme of taxation, Centra', Provincial and 
JiOCal, is equitable ami in accordance with economic principles, amt if not, in 
what respects it is defective. 

(3) To report on the suitability of alternative sources of taxation. 

(4) To ad vice*' as to the machinery ^required for the imposition, assessment and 
collection of taxes, old and new. 

(6) To prepare rough estimates of the financial effects of the proposal. 

(6) To inc ude in the enquiry the consideration of the land 'revenue, only so 
iar as is necessary for a comprehensive survey of the existing conditions. 

The teims of refen nee have been formal. y accepted by all the Provincial Govern- 
ments without prejudice to their claims in regard to the distribution of the total 
revenues. It wii! be observed that the Committee will have no concern with the 
expenditure, nor will it be a part of their function to examine the adequacy of 
tie resources of the different governing bodies. Their concern will be primarily 
with the brndtn imposed on all classes of the population without regard to the 
tciritorial limits. The estimates they will frame will be designed to illustrate the 
methods of easing where it is too heavy and of increasing it where it is too light. 
They will indicate theoretically the correct distribution of taxes between Imperial, 
Piovmcial ami Local Governments, and the most efficient machine] y for collection. 
Whether thty follow the same lines of division or not, it will thus be no part of 
the duties or the Committee to consider the equity of the Meat on Award. Similarly, 
•s regards the land revenue, the Committee will not be required to make suggestions 
regarding the systems of settlement, but it will be within the scope of the enquiry 
to study the incidence of the land revenue (including water-rates) and to point out 
any deltas from tlie point of view of canons of taxation or any difficulties, in the 
readjustment of the burden of taxation. It will be within the terms of re&rence 
to tic Committee to institute such an enquiry into the economic conditions of the 
people as the Committee may consider necessary for its purpose and to report on 
the adequacy of the material already availab.e, making suggestions to the best 
manner in which it may be supplemented and the most suitable agency for a 
wider economic enquiry. 

Committee to Meet in October 

It is proposed that tlie Committee should assemble in India about the last 
week of October and in the meaniime preliminary statistical material is being 
collected with the assistance of the Provincial Governments f<»r the use of the Committee. 

Lee Ting this tuide for the present, the Lee Report ie dieemeed ir 
the following, pages Iran the Indian view point. 
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The following is a summary of its conclusions. 

Its conclusions are based upon the existing Constitutional position, 
and its proposal for financial relief to the Services are not t > take 
retrospective effect in view of the present state of the finances of 
India, but are to take effect from the commencement of the financial 
year 1924-25. i.e. from April zst 192*. 

The COST OF THE PROPOSALS is estimated to be Rs. 9 » or Rs. 98 
lakhs in the first year. The cost will tend to rise for some years 
until it reaches one-and-a-quarter crores, but will fall as lndianization 
makes itself felt. Out of a total estimate of about il croie it would 
appear that some 22 lakhs would fall on the Central Budget, the 
remaining cost being distributed over the provinces. 

The Commission emphasises that its main proposxls are vitally 
interdependent and unless all are given effect to, violence will be done 
not merely to the spirit of compromise which inspired the agreed 
conclusions but also to the whole structure of the recommendations. 
The Commissian further states that in view of the urgency of the 
fa y the recommendations should be considered as a whole and acted 
upon with as little delay as possible. 

THE GENESIS. — The report commences with a reference to the genesis 
of the Commission. The appointment of the Macdonnel Committee by 
the Secretary of State to inquire into impediments to recruitment in 
England, and the issue of the O'Donnel Circular by the Government 
of India regarding the acceleration of Indianization showed that both 
authorities bad been obliged to reconsider the whole question of the 
Services within four years of the passing of the Reform Act. But the 
problems *were only stated by the Macdonnel Committee and the 
0 *Donnel Circular, and not solved, and the need for a full and 
impartial inquiry led to the appointment of the present Commission. 

Professor Coupland in a note points out that it is clear from the 
memorandum, and the first Reforms despatch of the Government of 
India, that the retention of the control of the Secretary of State 
over the Services under Ministers was a temporary expedient adopted 
because it was felt that to change the structure of the Public Services 
simultaneously with a change in the structure of Government might 
fatally handicap the operation of the new system. Now, however, 
says Mr. Coupland, both Ministers and the All* India Services under 
them are suffering from an anomalous and unstable position. 

RECRUITMENT FOR TRANSFERRED FIELDS. — To remove this 
anomaly the. Commission recommends that recruitment to the Services 
employed in the Trans! erred fields should in future be made by the 
Local Governments themselv.s These services are the Indian Educa- 
tional, the Agricultural and Vetei inary. the Foust Service in Burma 
and Bombay, and the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Indian 
Service of Engineers, except in Assam. 

Special recommendat ons are made about the Indian Medical Seivice. 
Local Governments should be given lull control over the Services thus 
recruited, and also over tlu- existing Provincial Services, the Secretary 
°f State delegating the nece-sary powers under Section 90-B (2) of 

the Act but it should be a corollary that the local Legislatures should 
pass the Public Services Acts providing satisfactory conditions oi service 
and reducing the risks of political interference. No change would, 
however, be made in the position of the All- India Service men now 
operating in the transferred fields, and they *ould continue to enjoy 
the present rights and also draw the concessions to be granted to 
Members oi the Services in the Reserved field. The All-India Services 
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employed in the reserved field of administration should continue, to be 
appointed and controlled by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. Some members think that, such a conclusion followed inevi- 
tably froip the principles implied in the Government of India Act* 
while other members, mainly Indian, hold that a transfer is contemplated 
by the Act. 

All however agree that the Secretary of State should for t hf 
present retain his powers of appointment and control. These services 
are I.C.S., I.P.S., the Irrigation Branch of I. E. S., the *whole cadre of 
this service in Assam, and except in Bombay and Burma, the Indian 
Forest 'Service. 

Professor Coupland in his note explains that the recommendation 
about the control of the * Reserved and Transferred Services is not 
only in harmony with the general political opinion in India, but is 
also in harmony with the principles and purposes of the authors of 
the Government of India Act. It is in consonance with the principle 
on the one hand, of making the Ministers and Legislative Councils 
responsible in the fullest practicable degree for the good government 
of the Transferred field, and on the other with the full responsibility 
of the Secretary of State and Parliament for the good government of 
the Reserved field. 

in respect of the CENTRAL SERVICES the Commission recommends 
that all appointments to the Political Department, Imperial Customs 
Depat tment should be made by the Secretary of State, who should 
also cont'nue to make, as at present, appointments in Europe to the 
State Railway engineers, superior revenue establishment. State Railways 
and superior telegraph and wireless branch. Appointments in the 
remaining Centra) Services would be made by the Government of India. 

On the question of the reorganization of the MEDICAL SERVICES, the 
Commission says that no attempt should be made to perpetuate the 
Indian Medical Service as at present constituted. 

The medical needs of the British and Indian Armies in India 
should be met by the constitution of a R. A M. C. (Indian), every 
officer of the new Provincial Civil Medical Service being liable for 
service with the R. A. M. C. (India) in the event of general . mobili- 
sation. The new Civil Medical Service should be constituted in each 
Province, and recruited by the Public Services Commission through a 
competitive examination held in England and India, the rates of pay 
and other conditions of service being fixed by the Local Govern- 
ments in consultation with the Public Services Commission, the con- 
stitution of which is given later. 

The Commission considers it vital to the needs and contentment 
of British Civil Servants to provide a nucleus of British medical 
officers m the Civil Medical Service. The minimum of British officers 
for each province is to be fixed by the Secretary of State on whom 
in the last resort should rest the responsibility for the maintenance 
of this British element. One-half of the number require 1 for the 
military reserve, whichever is the larger, should be reserved for Bitish 
officers to be filled by competitive examination for the Civil Medical 
Service. The deficiency should be made up by increased recru ting from 
the R, A. M. C. (India) or, if necessary, by special additional recruitment 
for that purpose. Ihe I. M. S. is to be absorbed by the R A. M. C.. and 
all concessions granted to the other All- India Services, should be extended 
to the existing members or the members of the I. M. S. in civil employ. 

The Commission next makes a most important recommendation for 
the establishment of a PUBLIC SERVICES COMMISSION as contemplated 
by the Government of India Act. 
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"Experience baa shown, says tbe report, that wherever democratic 
Institutions exist,, some impartial body is necessary to protect tbe Civil 
Services irom political influences, and give them stability and security. 
Tbe Commission points out that since tbe passing of the Act, prolonged 
correspondence extending over four years hss passed between the Secretary: 
of State, the Government of India and Local Governments without 
arriving at any decision about tbe setting up of this Commission. 

The Lee Commission is convinced that this Commission should bo 
established without delay and recommends that the Commission thould 
be an All- India body consisting of five Commissioners of tbe highest 
public standing detached so far as practicable from political associations 
end possessing, in tbe case of at least two, high judicial or legal 
qualifications. Their emoluments should not be less than those oi 
High Court Judges. 

The functions of tbe Commission would be : — 

(A) The Recruitment in India for the All- India Services, Central 
Services and, if Provincial Governments so desire, also lor the Provin- 
cial Services. Tbe Commission would be the final authority' in deter- 
mining with tbe Secretary of State, the Government of India, or the 
Local Governments, as the case might be, the standards of qualification 
and the methods of examinations for recruitment in India. 

(B) The exercise of functions of *• quasi" judicial character in con- 
nection with the disciplinary control and protection of the Services. 

APPEALS to the Governor-General in Council by an aggrieved offices 
against such orders of the Local Governmei ts as are declared by tbe 
Governor- General in Council to be appealable, should be referred to the 
Commission, which should report to the Government of India with its 
recommendations as to action without prejudice to the right of appeal 
of the aggrieved officer to the Secretary of State, provided the Com- 
mission certifies the case as fit for such appeal. 

Appeals from the Government of India would first be referred to 
the Commission who would report to the Secretary of State. In the 
case of an allegation of a breach of a legal covenant the Commission 
would certify whether “prima facie" it was a fit case for adjudication 
by a civil court. If such case was sustained the whole cost of the 
proceedings should be defrayed by the Government concerned. 

The report regards the recommendations in respect of the Com- 
mission as one of its cardinal features as forming an integral and 
essential part of tbe whole structure of the proposals about the Services. 
It is therefore urged that effect should be given to them as soon as 
practicable. 

INDIANISATION. — -The Commission next makes recommendations on 
the question of Indianisation. For the 1. C. S. it considers it desirable that to 
Promote an increased feeling of comaraderie, an equal sense of responsibi- 
lity, the proportion of half Europeans and half Indians in tbe Service 
should be attained without undue delay. Some members attach parti- 
cular importance to maintaining the principle of equality in the rate 
pi direct recruitment which should be 40 Indians and 40 Europeans 
out of every 100, the remaining being promoted irom the Provincial 
.Service. The 'rate of recruitment of 40 Europeans to 00 Indians is 
expected to produce a half and half composition of the Service in 
•bout 13 yean. 

In the lndign Police Service, the recruitment is to be 30 per cent 
European and 50 per cent' Indian, the latter being composed of 30 
per cent taken by direct recruitment and ao per cent by promotion. 
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from Provincial Service men, of whose fitness for each poets the 'Com* 
mission had convincing evidence. In this /Service the composition of 
half European and half Indian would be attained in about 23 year*. - 

Recruitment to the Indian Forest Service in the provinces where 
Forests aie* a leserved subject should.be 75 per cent Indians and 25 
per cent Europeans. Recruitment for the irrigation Engineers is to be 
40 per cent European and 60 per cent Indian, 40 per cent being 
directly recruited and 20 per cent promoted from the Provincial Service. 

It is pointed out by the Commission that while the qfuestion before 
the Islington Commission was how many Indians should be admitted 
into the Public SeVvices, the question before the Lee Commission was 
what is the minimum number of Englishmen which must still be re- 
cruited.' The Commission hopes that in respect of the provincialised 
Services, Ministers would still wish to obtain the servioes of Europeans 
in the technical departments and the Europeans would show the same 
willingness to take service under Local Governments as under the 
Secretary of State. 

The proposals for the INDIANISATION OF THE CENTRAL SER- 
VICES are:— 

(a) Po’itical Department : — 25 per cent. Indian recruitment irom the 
IX. S., Provincial Civil Service or the Indian Army. 

(b) Imperial Customs Service : — Recruitment to be on the present 
basis. 

(c) Superior . Telegraph and Wireless Branch: — Recruitment should 
be 25 per cent in England and 75 per cent in India. 

(d) The Commission recommends that the existing training facilities 
be pushed forward sb that as soon as practicable 75 per cent recruit- 
ment should be made iu India and 25 per cent in England to posts 
of State Railway Engineers and the superior Revenue establishment. 

For the remaining Central Services recruitment should be at the 
discretion of the Government of India. 

PAY & ALLOWANCES.— Coming to the question of the pay and allow- 
ances of Service, the Commission observes that the insistent complaint of the 
Services has been that so little has been done to give effect to the. 
recommendation of the Mon tag u-Cb elmsf ord report to restore the real pay of 
the Service* to the level which proved attractive 30 years ago. The present 
pay is far below such a level. Moreover, says the Commission, the 
existing disparity of remuneration as between a commercial and an offi- 
cial career has become so conspicuous and so discouraging to Civil 
Set van ts that something should be done to restore contentment. 

Although many nonrofficial Indian witness s urged a reduction in 
the basic pay of Indians, the Commission has decided' against lowering 
the basic pay, partly because of the almost unanimous representation 
by Indian officers that their posit on was no less _ embarrassing than that 
of European officers. 

Apart from the Indian Police Service and the Indian Service of 
Engineers, it is not proposed to increase the basic pay of the Services. 

In the. 1 . P. S. the basic pay of the inferior scale should be raised 
by Rs. 25 a month. The basic pay of the superior scale beginning at 
the sixth year should be increased by I<s. 50 up to the tenth year, 
then by Rs. 75 a month to the thirteenth year, then by Rs. 100 a 
month for the ensuing* four yean, then' by Rs. 73. Rs. 50 and Rs. 25 
a month for the eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth year of service, 
thereafter remaining as at present. . , 

In the case of the Indian Service of Engineers n is reccmmenoe® 
that technical pay should be reckoned as past of the basic pay* 
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services other than the 1 . P. S„ and the Women's Branch of the I. E. S„ 
rises in overseas pay from Rs. 150 where it occurs should be to 
Rs> 250 instead o! Rs. 200 as at present, while from the twelfth year 
of service onwards the rate of overseas pay should be raised from Rs. 250 to 
Rs. 300. In the I. P. S., recruits of which are about three years younger 
than in other Service, overseas pay should to Rs. 100 in the first three 
years. Rs. 125 « the fourth year, Ks. 150 in the next four years, 
Rs. 250 in the next s:.\ years, and Rs. 300 in the fifteenth year, and 
thereafter to the end of the time scale. 

The EXCHANGE DIFFICULTY is met by a recommendation 
that in the case of all Services from the fifth year of service onwards 
every officer of non- Asiatic domicile should be entitled to lemit his total 
overseas pay through thj High Commissioner at is. to the rupee, or 
to draw it in London in sterling at that rate. Indian members entitled 
to overseas pay should draw the increase proposed, but should have 
th? privilege of remittance only if they satisfy the High Commissioner 
that they have wives or children in Europe. 

Otfi:ers promoted to the selection grade in the Indian Police. Me- 
dical. Agricultural and Veterinary Services and to the senior and junior 
selection grades in the Indian Educational Services should draw the 
maximum overseas pay and receive the sterling advantage described 
above. The pay of officers holding the lower administrative posts, i.e.. 
Deputy Inspectors General of Police. Superintending Engineers and Con- 
servators of Forests should be fixed at Rs. 2,130 instead of the present 
incremental pay of Rs. 1,730 — 100—2,130, but without remittance benefit. 
With regard to administrative po 3 ts above the tim>sca*e whose salary 
does not exc.ed Ks. 4,000 a month, the European members of the 
Commission supported by Lord Lee recommend permission to remit 
Ks. 400 a month at the 2s. rate. The Indian members, dissenting, think 
that it would be politically unwise and administratively mischievous to differ- 
entiate between the emoluments of Indians and Europeans above the 
time-scale by supplementing the income of the Europeans and would 
cause deep resentment among the Indian officers. The Commission recom- 
mends that though not to the extent of th j other Services, the Women's 
Educational Service has a claim to some improvement in emoluments. 

As regards the Central Services, the report recommends that in 
principle the concessions proposed for the All India Services should 
'mutatis mutandis* be granted to all European officers in the Central 
Services appointed by the Secretary of State, and to those European 
officers who though appointed by the Government of India were 
appointed on the basis of non-Asiatic domicile. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ABOUT OTHER SERVICES are 

Officers appointed in future to the Judicial Branch of the 1 . C. S. 
should not icceive judicial pay because tnis additional attraction is not 
needed now. It should not, however, be w.ibdrawn from existing 
recipients. The technical pay of the Superior Telegraph Branch should 
be reckoned as part of the basic pay. Military officers serving in the 
Political Department should receive the same pay as officers of the 
Indian Civil Service in that department* The general principle laid 
down about specialist officers in the various Services is that if they 
are ho'ding permanent appointments or if the contract implies permanent 
employment subject to approved service, their conditions of employment 
should be revised to accord with those in the corresponding All ’India 
Services. 

The Passage IMTTCFLTY is proposal to be met by laying down 
that an officer ol non- Asiatic domicile in the Superior Civil Services should 
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receive four return passage* during bis service (or standard P, and O. 
first class B), and when married his wile sbonld be entitled to as many 
return passages as may be to his credit. One single passage should be 
granted to each child. The following scale will also apply to officers 
already in -Service: — 

I hose with less than 7 years' service will get four return passages, 
those below 14 years main, those below 21 years two and those above 
21 years onn. 

The scheme is to be extended to Indian officers of the I. C. S. 
mho receive overseas pay, but ihould not extend to their families. The 
family of an cfficer who dies in the Service shou.'d be repatriated at 
Government expense even though he has exhausted the full number of 
passages admissible. Roughly the passage benefit works out at Rs. 50 
per month for European and perhaps Rs. 23 for Indian officers, but in 
order to avoid this allowance being eaten up by other requirements, the 
Ccmmtsrirn asks the Covert ment to establish a passage fund out of 
which it would pay for the passage of officers. Any surplus of the 
fund will revert to the Government. Monthly additions credited to pay 
under this fund would not count towards pension, or leave or furlough 
allowance. 

PENSIONS. — No increase is recommended in the I. C. S. pension having 
regard to the fact that in 1919 officers contributing four per cent of 
their salary towards pensions were relieved of tbe necessity of doing 
so, and tbe question of tbe refund of past contributions cannot be re- 
opened. As a result of the far-reaching responsibilities brought about 
by the Reforms the Commission recommends that members of the 
I. C. S. who rise to tbe rank ci Members of Council should got an 
additional pension of £30 ior every year of service as such up to a 
maximum total pension of £1,250. Those who serve as Governors should 
receive an additional £100 annually up to a maximum total pension 
of £1*500. 

Mr. Basu. dissenting on this last point, says that the spirit of 
comaradetic and equality in the rank of the Civil Service must be 
maintained. Tbe Commission is aware that the* recommendation of tbe 
Islington Commission to give a special pension to Lientenant-Governors 
was not accepted by the Government but feels that under the Reforms 
conditions have changed and that it is jnst and equitable tbat this fact 
should be recognized. No change is recommended in tbe existing scale 
of invalid annuities so far as the !. C. S. is concerned. 

Tbe present pension of the uncovena ted services are considered 
inadequate. It is proposed tbat the present pension of Rs. 5*000 _per 
annum after 25 years of service rising by Rs* 200 per annum to 
Rs. 6,ooq after 30 years should be increased to Rs. 6,000 and rising by 
Rs. 200 per annum 10 Rs. 7,000. The maximum pensions taking account 
of tbe additional pension earned by service in tbe higher appointments 
would then become Rs. 8,500 (Lower grade) and and Rs. 9*5°° -(Upper 
trade) The limit of ten years before which an invalid annuity can 
be earned in tbe uncovenanted services should be reduced to seven 
years and the scale improved. No change is recommended in tbe pension 
of High Coart Judges and Chaplains. 

Tbe Commission farther recommends that a new rule should be 
made 10 grant extraordinary pensions to officers killed or injured 
whilst not actually in the execution of their duty but for .reasons con- 
nected with their official position or actions. 

Tbe advisability of substituting a provident fund for pensions and 
the establishment of a Family Pension Fund for the All-India Services 
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on the lines of that already existing for the I.C.S. are recommended. 
Better administration of the J.C.S. Family Pension Fund is urged and 
it is proposed that the present fund should be dosed and a new fund openel 
divided into European and Indian branches owing to differences in social 
customs and vital statistics. 

SAFEGUARDS TO THE SERVICES. — -The report next discusses 
safeguards to be provided to give a sense of security to the 

Services* It is recommended that the question of existing and 

accruing rights and claims of Members of Services arising from 

the abolition of honour appointments should be referred to the 

Public Services Commission. Indian Members would limit reference 
to cases other than those necessitated by retrenchment or curtailment 
of work. All officers should be allowed to commute up to half their 
pensions, the rates to be revised year by year on the has s of the 
rate of interest payable on loani raised by Government ia that year. 
Mutually binding legal covenants enforceab'e in a civil cjurt should ba 
entered into between offi:ers and the authorities appainting them. 
Existing members of the Services should also enter into such coven* 
ants wbi.b should include clauses securing pay. leave rule9, passages, 
remittance privileges, pension rules etc., and the right to compensation 
in the event of dismissal without due notice or any breach of the 
conditions of contract as well as the right to retire on proportionate 
pension ia specified circumstances. 

With regard to FUTURE RECRUITS it should be laid down that 
if and when the fi.dd of service for vhich members are recruited is 
transferred, it shall be open to them 

(a) either to retain their All- India status ; 

(b) to waive their contracts with the Secretary of State and to 
enter into new contracts with the Local Governments concerned, or * 

(c) to retire on proportionate pension, the option to remain open 
for one year from the date of transfer. 

PROPORTIONATE PENSION.— The present rate of proportionate 
pension is considered by the Commission generous enough. The 
privilege of proportionate pension should be extended to those recruited 
in 1$K9 who did not arrive in India before January 1, 19*0, but no 
alteration is recommended in the existing rule laying down that war 
service of officers prior to their appointment should not count 
as service for the pur pole of this pension. 


The extension of the privilege of proportionate pension to the 
Central . Service is not recommended. It is further laid down that 
existing members operating in the Reserved field should have in addition 
to their present rights the right to retire on proportionate pension 
under the circumstances defined for future recruits if and when 
the field of Service is transferred as stated above. 


The Commission further recommends that the Governor-General 
should consider whether he might not construct pension contributions 
to the Provident Fund within the moaning of the Government of India 
Act in accordance with Section 67-A (4V and all Governors should 
consider the same point in accordance with section 72-D (3) 1ms is 
to remove the doubt about the non-votability of these contributions by 
the Legislature. 

SPECIALIST OFFICERS on contract for a definite period and discharged 
*or reasons other than unsatisfactory performance of dutie* have 11 
claim lor special compensation which should be granted in consultation 
with the Public Services Commission. Officers of the All- India Services 
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not appointed by the Secretary o! State should be reappointed by him 
and granted the same privilege as other members. The report also 
suggests relief in respeet of the calculation for the rent for houses 
supplied by Government and an officer's liability in respect of house 
rent is limited to ten per cent of his monthly emoluments, the 
Government paying the excess in case an officer occupies a private 
house. 

In respect of medical attendance by British doctors the report 
suggests the grouping of districts and the posting of a British medical 
officer in one district in each group. If a doctor is sent for from 
another station or a patient goes himself to the doctor, travelling 
allowance shall be borne by the Government. Free medical attendance 
for wives and families should not be provided. The leave rules are 
considered liberal and are left unaltered. 

The report urges that all recommendations should apply to Burma, 
even though conditions may not fully warrant such an advance* a 
necessary adjustment regarding the distribution of future recruits to the 
AH* India Services between Burma and India should be made. 

TO STIMULATE RECRUITMENT.— The Commission hopes that 
its proposals provide a reasonable measure of security and financial 
relief essential to stimulate recruitment. 

Well-considered propaganda should be conducted and the India 
Office should estabish some permanent liasion with the British Univer- 
sities. A full and candid explanation of the present position in India 
and of the conditions of service under the reformed system with precise 
details as to pay, pensions and other privileges and the measure 
of protect.on and security provided should be made available for pros- 
pective recruits. 

The age limit for the present year and the probationary period 
of one year should also be retained. The existing system of open 
competitive examination for the selection of candidates for the I. C. S. 
should be continued. The system of short term contract for the AU- 
India Services is considered most unwise. 

In a joint note Professor Coupland and Sir Cyril Jackson recom- 
mend that the recruitment and control of members of the Educational 
Service employed in the chief Colleges should remain with the Secretary 
of State aud that to get recruits from Oxford in the same proportion 
as before, the conditions of examination obtaining before 1919 should be 
restored. Sir Reginald Craddock has long special notes about the conclusions 
of the Commission, the conditions in Burma and the emoluments of 
the Services. Mr. Petrie has also appended an explanatory note. 

Indian Note* of Dissent 

On’y 2 notes of dissent— on relatively minor points— are appended to the 
Kepoit. One, liy Mr. B. S, Basu, relates to the proposals that members of the 
Services who laconic membeis of the Executive Councils or Governors should receive 
increased pensions up to £1,200— £ 1,500 per annum. Mr: Basu opposes this sug- 
gested increase for a number of reasons. “There are,” he writes, “several things to 
consider in this connection. There are, firstly, the existence of a feeling of coma- 
radcrie and equality in the ranks of tiie Civil Service who feel that, barring the 
exigencies of the service, they are ail ou a footing of equality, a feeling which I 
shor’d not like 10 disturb.” 

The other note of dissent, which is signed by all the Indian Commissioners, 
protests against the proposal that officers above the time scale, #.y., about Hs. 2,500 
monthly, should be granted overseas pay and be permitted to remit overseas pay at 
the two-shilling rate. The European Commissioners support the suggestion which is 
1 creonalfy strongly endorsed by Lon! Ijee. 
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FOR SECURITY OF SERVICES 

New Reforms Rules. 

The universal hostility which the Lee Recommendations received at 
the hands of the Indian public prompted* the Govt. to devise and frame 
lilies for the security of Service-men almost behind the people's back 
and within closed doors. Oi ly in March last drastic steps were taken 
by the Government of India to meet the coming deadlock over their Finance 
Bill by a sudden alteration of rules of procedure (see p 209). Explicit 
assurances were given ly Sir Alexander Muddiman in the Assembly in 
May (see potte) that no action will bo taken on any part of tho recommenda- 
tions of the Commission until tho Assembly shall have discussed them 
in September. But secretly the Government of India proceeded to 
frame statutory rules on a matter which expressly or impliedly 
came within the terms of reference to the Lee Commission and which 
should bo dealt with only as part and parcel of tho whole plan of 
action contemplated on tlicir report. 

It is not know’ll as to when tho second pail of the following rules w'ere 
made by the Secretary of State in Council, but it was notified that they 
were to come into operation from the 21st June 1924. There can be 
no doubt that the Secretary of State in Council, at the instance of the 
Government of India, proposed to take action on matters connected 
with the control of the Services, particularly the scope, extent and 
method of the rights of appeal of tho members of the several services 
by new lules under section 96-15, when ho expressly undertook that 
all the liuostions connected with such control will he dealt with by him 
after they have been discussed in tho Assembly. 

Rules 1 to 15 were framed and have been in force from tho 22nd 
December 1920 and were in fact included in tho material appended to 
tho questionnaire of the Lee Commission. Rules 16 to 29 are new and 
came into opciation from tho 21st June last They exhibit the racial 
and political differentiations that are perpetrated in these Rules in the 
name of devolution and Provincial autonomy. Those Rules have, as is 
well-known, been preceded by what are known as Fundamental Rules 
under Section 96-B which, in effect, take the place of tho old Civil 
Service Regulations. 

There is a difference between tho privileged and guaranteed 
position of tho British recruited services in comparison to tho/ preciliioui 
mid humble position of the Indian and provincial recruited se|vileel| 
doing exactly the same work. Rule 10 says “ a Local Gove|rjiij|ien| 
may, for good and sufficient reasons, (l) censure, (2) reduce to a 'H>\Vpr, 
post, (3) withhold promotion from, or (4) suspend from his office, hiiny 
officer of mi All-India Servico”, whereas Rule 13 says that the ‘Tlpctjd 
Government may, in respect of ail officer of the Provincial 017 
•Subordinate Service, (1) censure, (2) reduce to a lower posit, (3) 
withhold promotion from, (41 suspend and also (5 and 6) remove and 
dismiss any of them. The humiliating position of a provincial d ffieer 
sis compared ti> an All-India officer not liable to removal or dismissal 
by tho Government cannot be brought out more cloarly. 

, The now provision^ in regard to appeals which aro comprehended 
111 <■ suggest the initial reflection as to why they were 

J! °t framed till Juno last and what the Rules were undor which appeals from 

68 
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the services were till now dealt with. Clause l of Section 96-B of the 
Government of India Act has already provided extra special protec- 
tion for the British rocruited officials or other officials appointed by the 
Secretary of State in Council against all otders of any kind whatso- 
ever by which he may * think himself wronged ’ ; but no such protection 
exists in regard to provincial, subordinate and other services. The 
Provincial Services are to have no right of appeal beyond the Governor- 
General ; the All-India services have an appeal to the Secretary of State. 

New Rules under the Reforms Act 

The Gazette of India iay» 

The following Rule* made by the Secretary of State in Council under sub- 
tec ion [2] of Section S6 B. of the Government of India Act ere published for 
general iiformaiion. Rules XVI to XXtX and tha entry ii the Schedules of 
Provincial Services relstiog to Burma have effect from the 21et June 1924. The 
remaining Rules have been ia operation with effect from versing dates since the 
22nd December 1920. 

Cla&siticiition of officers under Administrative control of Local Governments. 

I . — Officers under the administrative control of local Governments, other than 
officers employed on the administration of Central subjects and appointed by the 
Secretary ut State or the Government of India, shall be classified in the following 
divisions, namely 

(1) the All-India Services, (2) the lhovincial Services, (3) the Subordinate 
Services, (I) Officers holding special posts. 

Definition of All-India & other Services. 

II. — The All-India Services shall consist of : — 

(a) all officers serving under Local Government who are members of any of the 
following services : — 

(1) the I Julian Civil Service, (2) the Indian Police Service, (3) the Indian 
Forest Servic.*, (4) the Indian Educational Service, (6) the Indian Agricultural 
Service, (f>) the Indian Service of Engineers, (7) the Indian Veterinary Service, 
(8) the Indian Forest Engineering Service, (9) officers of the Indian Medical Service 
in civil employ, and any other services declared by the Secretary of State in Council 
to be an All India Service; 

(b) military officers and other officers holding post6 borne on the provincial cadres 
of the above services. 

Ill —CD Tiic Provincial Services 'shall consist of the services shown in the 
schedule to th"se rules, and any other service declared by the Local Government to 
be a provincial service. 

(2) The services shown in the schedule shall include all appointments at present 
included in these services, and any appointment s which a Local Government may 
arid thereto : 

Provided that if any service not included in the schedule to thesj Rules is 
declared to lie a provincial service, or if any appointment of a kind not at present 
included in a provincial service is added thereto, such declaration or addition shall 
be without prejudice to the rights and prosj^ects of members of provincial services 
affected who were appointed before these Rules were made. 

IV. — The subordinate services shall consist of all minor administrative, executive 
and ministerial posts to which appointments are made by the I«ocal Government or 
by an authority subordinate to the Local Government. 

V. — Special • posts shall include all posts of a special or technical character, not 
included in an All-India or provincial service, to which appointments are made by 

# the Local Government or by any other authority on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment ami which are declared by the Local Government to be special posts. 

Appointment, Promotion, Transfers, etc. 

VI. — All flint appointment* to an All-India Service, other than appointment, 
made by promotion to such service of officers belonging to some other service or 
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members of the Ur appointed to posts ordinarily held by the members of the Indian 
Civil Service, shall be made by the Secretary of Bute in Council. 

VXI. — Save as provided in the Buies or Orders regulating the recruitment of tho 
All-India Services, no person may be appointed without the previ.m sanction of the 
Secretary o t State in Council to any post borne on the provincial cadre of such 
service except a person who is either a member of such service or is already holding 
a post borne on (he cadre of such service : * 

Provided that the Local Government may appoint a member of the Indian Civil 

.S-rvice to the post of Inspcctor-Gencml of Police or to the post of Director of 

Agriculture. 

vm.— The Local Government 1ms authority to promote officers of an All-India 
Service to any post borne on the provincial cadre of such service. 

Provided that the prior approval of the Governor-General in Council is required to— 

(1) the apiKjintmcnts of officers with less than 25 or 18 years 1 service respec- 
tively to the posts of Chief and Superintending Engineers in the province <>t 
Assam and 

(2) appointments except in t ho province of Madras and Honbay to the posts of — 

(a) Chief Conservator of Forests, and (b) Conservators of Forests. 

IX. — The power to transfer officers of an All-India Service from any one post to 

any other post home on the cadre of sue') service, or from any one part of the 

province to any other part, is vested in the Local Government, but may be dele- 
gated by the. Local Government, sublet to such conditions as it may prescribe, to 
any authority subordinate to it, or in the case of officers holding judicial posts, In 
a High Court or a Chief Court or the Court of a judicial Commissioner. 

X. — A Local Government may for good arid sufficient reasons— 

(1) censure, (2) reduce to a lower post, (3) withhold promotion from, or (l) suspend 
from his office any officer of an All-India Service : 

Provided that no head of a department appointed with the approval of the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council shall be reduced to any lower post without the sanction of 
the Governor-General in Council. 

XL— A military officer .may not be reverted from his civil employment e:c:pfc 
under the orders of the Governor-Genera! in Council. 

Special Contracts 

Xll —The sanction of the Secretary of State in Council is required to any terms 
in a special contract, by which any right, privilege or concession not admissible 
under these Buies is secured to an officer. 

Authority of Loccu Government over officers of Provincial and Subordinate Services , 
and officers holding Special Appointment. 

XIII. — Without prejudice to the provisions of any law for the time being in 
force, the local Government may for good and sufficient reasons — 

(l) censure, (2) withhold promotion from, (3) reduce to a lower post, (4) suspend, 
(5) remove or, (6) dismiss any officer holding a post iu a provincial or subordinate 
service or a special appointment. 

XIV. — ‘Without prejudice to the provisions of the Public Servants 1 Inquiries 

Act, 1860, in all cases in which the dismissal, removal or redaction of any officer 
is ordered, the order shall, except whm it is based on facts or conclusions establish- 
ed at a judicial trial, or when the officer concerned has absconded with the accusa- 
tion hanging over him, be preceded by a properly recorded departmental enquiry. 
At 6uch an enquiry a definite charge in writing shall be framed in Tesprnst of each 
offence and explained to the accused, the evidence in support of it and any evidence 
which he may adduce in his defence shall be recorded in bis presence and his 
defence shall be taken down in writing. Each of the charges framed shall be 
discussed and finding shall be recorded on each charge. . 

XV. — A local Government may delegate to any subordinate authority, subject 
to such conditions if any, as it may prescribe, any of the powers conferred by 
rule XIII in regard to officers of the subordinate services : 

Provided that every such officer on whom any punishment is infiicted shall be 
entitled to prefer at least one appeal against such order to such authority as the 
local Government may prescribe. 

Appeal 

XVI. — Every officer ’against whom an order may be passed under Bales X, 
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XIII, and XV, and who thinks himself wronged thereby shall be entitled to prefer 
at least one appeal against such order. 

XVII.-— K very officer being a member of an All-India Service against whom an 
order may be passed under Hide X and who thinks himself wronged thereby nuiy 
appeal to the Governor-General in Council against such order, and if his appeal 
relates to an order such as is referred to in sub-heads (2) r (3) ami (4) of that rulr 
and is rejected l>y the Governor-General* in Couucil, he may appeal to the Secretary of 
Male in Council. 

XV III. — Every officer being a member of a provincial service, or holding a 
special post as defined in Rule V, against whom an order may l>e passed undo 
Rule XIII and who thinks himself wronged thereby may appeal \o the Governor : 

Provided that any officer to whom this rule applies, and who was appointed 
by the Secretary of State in Council before the commencement of the Government 
of India Act, 13111, may api*al .against any order pasBed on appeal by the Governor 
under tin's rule to the Governor-General in Council and thereafter to the Secretary 
of State in Council if his salary is not less than its. 500 a month : 

Provided further that a further appeal under this rule shall lie to the Governor- 
General from any Deputy Collector to whom, in virtue of section 4 of the Repealing 
and Amending Act, 1014, the provisions of section 25 of Uengal Regulation IX of 
1833 apply. 

XIX. — K very officer being a member of a subordinate service, against whom an 
oiiler may be passed uuder Rule XIII by the local Government, or under Rule XV 
by the subordinate authority to whom the powers conferred uuder Rule XIII have 
liecn delegated and who thinks himself wronged thereby, shall have the right of 
appeal to such authority ns the local Government may by rule prescribe. 

XX. — No appeal shall lie against— 

(a) the discharge of a person appointed by an authority in India on probation, 
if his discharge is ordered bcfoixi the termination of his probation. 

(b) the dismissal or removal of n ftersou appointed by an authority in India to 
bold a temporary appointment. 

XXI. — Every Government servant desiring to prefer an appeal si in 11 do so 
M*|Nirately. 

XX II. -Every appeal preferred under these rules shall contain all material 
statements and arguments relied on by the officer preferring the appeal, and shall 
contain no disrespectful or improjier language and shall lx? complete in itself. Every 
such appeal shall lie submitted through the head of the office to which the offic r 
b longs or belonged and if an nppeal lies to the Governor General in Council or 
the S-crctary of State in Council, through the !o al Government. 

XXIII.— Every appeal to the Governor-Genera! in Council, or the Secretary of 
State in Council, which is not withheld under these rules shall be forwarded by 
the local Government to the Governor-General in Council with uu ^xpiessiori ol 
opinion : and every appeal to the Secretary of State in Council, which is not 
similarly withheld, shall be transmit In I by the Governor-General in Council with an 
expression of his opinion and the opinion of the local Government. 

Piovideil that appeals to the Secretary of State in Council presented through tin 
Government of Mudra-, Rom bay or Rengal which are not withheld under these rules, 
►hall be forwarded direct to the Secretary of State in Council by the local Government 
unless the appeal re 1 ate* to a ease which lias previously been under the consideration 
of the Gown or General in Council, in which case it siiall be forwarded in the tin-? 
instance to the Governor-General ill Council. 

XXIV. — Kvcry optical shall be preferred within six months after the date on 
which the officer preferring the appeal was informed of the orders against which 
lie appeals : 

Provided that tin* local Government or the subordinate authority, or the Govern- 
ment of India may at their discretion for good cause shown extend the |tcriod t* • 
12 months. 

XXV. — An appeal may be withheld— 

(I) which is an appeal in a case iu width uuder these rules no appeal lies. 

t'2) which docs not comply with the provisions of Rule XXII. 

(3) which does not comply with the piovisions of Rule XXIV. 

( 4 ) which is a further appeal presented after a decision Has been given by the appellate 
authority prescribed in these rules, and no new facts or circumstances arc adduced which 
afford grounds for a consideration of the case :— 
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Provided that in every cose in which an appeal is withheld, the officer prefer rin g 
the appeal shall be informed of the fact and the reasons for it : 

Provided farther that subject to the conditions stated in Bales XXU and XXIV, 
an appeal to the Secretary of State in Council by an officer appointed by him shall not 
be withheld when the appeal involves a question of the interpretation of an officer’s 
engagement. 

XXVI — No appeal lies against the withholding of an appeal by a competent 
authority : 

Provided that an appeal withheld for failure to comply with tne conditions stated 
in Buie XXII shall not be withheld if it is re-submitted in a form which complies with 
that rule. 


XXVII.— A list of appeals withheld under Rule XXV, with the reasons for withhold ing 
them, shall be forwarded quarterly to the Government of India, in , the case of appeals 
to the Government of India or Secretary of State withheld by a local Government, and, in 
the case of appeals to the Secretary of State withheld by the Government of India, to the 
Secretary of State for India. 

XXVIII.— The Secretary of State may call for any appeal withheld by the local 
Government or the Government of India which under the rules may be made to him and 
in»y pass such orders aB he considers fit : the Governor-General in Council may send for 
an appeal withheld by tbe local Government which under the rules may be made to him, 
and may pass such orders as he considers fit. 

XXIX.— Notwithstanding anything contained in the foregoing rules any officer 
who immediately before the coming into operation of these rules had a right of appeal 
against a particular order passed by a local Government to the Governor-General in 
Council and thereafter to the Secretary of State in Council and who had appealed against 
that order to the Governor-General in Council before these rules came into operation may 
appeal against that order to the Governor-General in Council and thereafter to the 
Secretary of State in Council. 


The Reforms Enquiry Committee 

The Lee Recommendations, the new Rules under the Reforms Act* 
and the appointment of the new Taxation Committee to find ways & means 
to raise money which is now far too shoit to meet the demands of 
the Service-men, all came in quick succession in remarkable contrast to* 
the Reforms Enqivry Committee which was promised to be instituted 
by the Secretaiy of State and the Government of India in February last. 
At first a great seorecy waa maintained about this Committee— the 
personnel and terms of . reference of which were not made public, and 
questions in Parliament in May last showed that even' the Secretary of 
State was kept in the dark about tbe matter. At last on May 16th 
a Government of India Communique was issued which sJd: — 

“As some doubt appeal's to prevail regarding the. precise scope of 
the enquiry into the working of the Government of India Act which 
has been initiated by the Government of Ir.dia in punuanca -of-ihe 
statement made by Sir. Malcolm Hailey in the Legislative Assembly on 
the 8th and 18th February 1924, it is announced that the terms ‘of 
reference to local Governments which were addressed in the first instanoe 
may be summarised as* follows 

1* To enquire into the difficulties arising from or detects inherent 
in the working of the Government of India Aot and the Rules thereunder. 

2. To investigate the feasibility and desirability of securing remedies 
£or such difficulties or defects consistently with the structure, policy and 
68(a) 
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purpose of the Aot (a) by action taken* under the Act and the Rules* or 
<b) by such amendments of the Act as appear neoessaiy* t*> rectify any 
administrative imperfections. 

The Committee appointed by His Excellency the Viceroy have been 
instructed at the present stage to conduct enquiries into these matters 
in so far as the Government of India and the Indian Legislature are 
concerned and to direct their attention in the first instance to the 
legal and constitutional potentialities of the situation as distinguished 
from the question of policy and expenditure. They have submitted a 
report on the latter aspect of the case which is now under the consi- 
deration of the Government of India.’ 9 

The report mentioned in the last part of the communique was con- 
sidered by the Viceroy’s Executive Council* but as yet there was no 
indication of associating non-official Indians in the Enquiry. The Premier’s 
York speech* the favourable reception of the Sastri-Besant Deputation 
to the Secretary of State and the latter’s favourable reply* and Mr. Roberts’ 
reply in the debate on India in the Commons* all showed that the labour 
Pally was in earnest in making a further advance in Constitutional progress 
in India. The difficulties of the Labour Party in England were great* 
and they feared lest any bold move on their part would be followed by 
a “White Revolt” in India* imperilling their own all toQ-precarious position 
in England. Hence the extremely cautious move on their part. Rut in 
face of the determined attitude of the Labour Party and the Indian members 
of the Assembly* the Government of India appointed a larger committee 
in June consisting of 3 officials namely : Sir Alex. Muddiman* Sir Muhd. 
Shall and Sir H. Moncreiff-Smith, and 6 non-officials of whom quo, Sir 
Arthur Froom, was to represent the European Commerco, and five 
Indians, namely* the Maharaja of Burdwau, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer* Mr. 
Jinnah, Dr. Parnjpye and Sir Tej Bahadur Supra. Mr. Motilal Nehru 
was offered a seat, but he declined on tho ground that the committee had 
no power to enquire into the defects of the Act itsolf* as distinguished 
from its working. 

After having put off jfte institution of this Committee on one 
plea or another* i. e. from j March to June* it was announced by tho 
middle of June that the Committee will begin work from the 4th 
August 1 Questions on this delay have been many times asked in 
Parliament in England without eliciting any favourable reply. Tho 
evidences before this Committee, which created a big sensation as one 
after another of thg ex-Ministers divulged the secrets of operation oi 
the Diarchic Govt* will be incorporated in the next issue of this 
QUARTERLY. 
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MAY— JUNE SESSION 19U 

The special session of the Legislative Assembly called to consider 
the Steel Industry Protection Bill commenced on May 2-7th. at the Council 
House* Simla with a fairly crowded House. One feature of the session was 
that the Assembly met with a new Acting President in Sir Chimanlul 
Setalvad (in the absence on leave of Sir Frederick Why tel and a new 
Leader of the House in Sir Alexander Muddiman. Prominent members 
on the non-official side were all present* with a few exceptions. Quite 
a large number of new members were sworn in including Sir Alexander 
Muddiman* Sir B. N. Mittra* the Acting Industries Member, and Mr. Bhore, 
the Muc at ion Secretary! Exactly at 1 1 A. M. Sir Chimanlal Setalvad entered the 
Chamber wealing the wig and the black robe. He took the oath of 
office and was follow' ed by Sir Alexander Muddiman and Sir B. N. Mittra 
both of w'hom were applauded as they rose to swear. Several other 
members* mainly official* then took the oath of allegiance. The session 
was anticipated to last for 5 days, but a slight difference of opinion 
amongst some of the leading Swarajists took a day more to compose, 
aid the secret manoeuvres of the Government in the matter of the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee led Sir Sivaswamy Iyer to pross the Lee 
Recommendations to the fore and a discussion of this matter took another 
day. 

The Assembly sat on the following dates during this short session 
and discussed questions as follows:— 

filth May — Assembly opened for the May session — Sir Alex. Muddiman 
made an important statement on the Lee Report. 

Sir Charles limes introduced the Tariff Bill. 

30tli May— Another statement by the Home Member on the Leo Recom- 
mendations was made in reply to searching questions. 

Select Committee Report on the Tariff Bill presented. 

2nd June — Discussion on the Tariff Bill. 

4th June — Discussion on the Tariff Bill continued. Important statements on 
the Reforms Committee and the Lee Report made by Govt, 
in reply to questions. 

Ft. Motilal ’ Nehru's Amendment proposed and accepted. 

5th June — Discussion on clauses of the Tariff Bill which was finally 
passed with Mr. Nehru’s Amendment. 

Further statement by Govt, on the Lee Report. 

9th June— Debate on the Lee Report. Sir Sivaswamy Iyer’s resolution 
for postponement of giving effect to the recommendations carried— 
Pt. Molaviya's amendment to shelve the report defeated. 

I ltli June— Assembly dissolved after declaring that the Council of State 
had passed the Tariff Bill. 

A detailed summary of the proceedings is given in the following 
pages. Onthe 27th. Members took their seats after being sworn in. 
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Tributes to Sir Ashotosh Mukherji. 

Dr. GOIJR then rose and feelingly referred to the death of Mr. S. 

C. Bose and of Mian Asjadullah, members of the Assembly, and also 
to the death of Sir Asbutosh Mukherji, for some time member of the 
old Imperial Council, and requested the President to convey the tense 
of loss felt by the. House to the families of the deceased. 

T>r Gour also took the opportunity of congratulating Sir Chimanlal 
Setaivad, Sir Alexander Muddiman and Sir B. N. Mitra on their well- 
dcscrved appointments. Mr. Shamlai Neh.ru welcomed the appointment 
of Sir Alexander Muddiman because Sir Alexander bad said at a bar quet 
in Delhi that he was all for peace. He hoped that Sir Alexander 
would 'give tfiem peace, but if there was to be war, the new Home 
Member would find the Swarajists in the thick of the fight. 

Sir Sivaswami Iyer and Mr. H. C. Pal also joined in the tribute 
to Sir Ash u tosh's services. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN associated the Government with the 
expressions of regret. He said that he heard the news of Sir Ashutosb's 
death with a great shrek and regret. He had known Sir Ashuloah for 
rrany years as the most industrious man he had ever come across. 
H; particularly appreciated Mr. Shamlai Nehru’s remarks, and said : "I 
assure him that my habits are exceedingly peaceful (laughter) and I 
hope we shall not be led to waT, but if war comes, it will be con- 
ducted on the basis prescribed by the League of Nations (laughter). 
There will be no gas (renewed laughter)/ 4 He congratulated the Presi- 
dent on his appointment. 

Sir CHIMANLAL SETALVAD said that in Sir Ash u tosh the country 
tad lost a great lawyer, a great educationist and a great patriot. 
He thanked the members for the kindly reference to himself and 
assured them that Le would do his best to maintain the privilege s, 
the dignity, and above all, the independence of the House. He would 
conduct the proceedings of the House according to his best light, but 
the House must remember that human beings are not infallible, not 
even the President of the Assembly (laughter). 

Release of Mr. Haziat Mobaui. 

At question time, replying to Syed Murtuza Sahab, Sir Alexander 
Muddiman said that the Government had decided not to accept tbe 
resolution of the Assembly about the release of Mr. Hazrat Mobaui, in 
view of the remissions ordered by the Bombay Government and the 
reduction in the sentence ordered by the High Court, Bombay. When 
pressed by Mr. Patel and Mr. Jinnah as to why effect bad not been 
given to the resolution, the Home Member said that the Government 
of Irdia thought that the case had been already met by the Bombay 
Government. 


Government of India and the Lee Report. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN then made tbe following statement 
about the Public Services Commission's Report and the Government's 
intentions regarding it : “The Report of tbe Royal Commission on 
the Superior Services in India is now in the hands of the Hon. 
Members. When they have had an opportunity of perusing it, they 
will no doubt obsetve that the recommendations of the Commission 
? re unanimous in all the main points. A wide field is covered, 
including the Indianisation of the Services, tbe establishment of a 
J/rJ® Service Commission, and the control by Ministers of the Services, 
nicb. the Report recommends, should be recruited provincially in tbe 
uiure, and the remedy of tbe grievances of the Services, f should 
«» 
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point out to the. House that the Report is oi an urgent character 
that its main recommendations are inter-dependent, and that this 
inter-dependence was the basis of its unanimity. 

•‘The Assembly has already been assured that, the Government 
propose fb give an opportunity to the Hon. Members for expressing 
their views. But the House will, no doubt* understand that neither 
the Government nor the Secretary of State can suspend the considera- 
tion oi the Report, in the meanwhile, however, if. al«er the Hon. 
Members have an opportunity of examining the Report, there is any 
strong feeling in the House in iavor of a discussion during the current 
session, the Government will be glad to give an opportunity for this, 
and will consider what arrangements could be made, although, of course, 
it will not be possible for them to express their definite views at such 
short notice. Hon Members will understand that the Provincial Gov- 
ernments are vitally interested in many of the recommendations, and 
their views must be obtained, while the Government are anxious to 
obtain the general views of the Assembly at the earliest possible date, 
it may be necessary for the Secretary of State to take decisions on 
matters of urgency, and in this connection 1 must refer the House to 
what my predecessor raid in July. 1923. and again, in March 1944. 1 
will quote what he said last July; * We cannot here, either as an 
Assembly, or as the Government of India, limit the constitutor si ai d 
statutory powers of the Secretary of State in this respect, and if 
there are matters pressed upon him by the Royal Commission which 
require immediate orders, then it will be necessary to recognise his 
power to take a decision in advance of any discussion by the Assembly. 
For the rest, we shall be quite prepared to allow the Assembly an 
opportunity of discussing the main recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission. We shall meet any views it may advance in discussion in the 
usual way, and shall forward its recommendations to the Secretary of State. 

1 take thi» opportunity of announcing that the Secretary oi State and the 
Govt, of India are of the opinion that whatever measurea of relief reccm^ 
mended by the Commission may be finally sanctioned, they should have 
effect, as recommended by the Commission, from the first April, 1924*" 

Mr. KAMACHANDRA RAO said that the Govt, should not force the 
House to discuss the Report during the present session at tuch short notice, 
but at>ked that the House should be made aware of matters of urgency 1 1 
respect of which the Secretary of State might not like to wait till the d s- 
cuss on by the Assembly in September, so that the House might discuss 
such urgent issues during the current session. 

Ibe Home Member said that be never intended to force the House to 
discuss the Report, but bad only said that, if the House was anxious ior 
an early opportunity, it might be given an occasion during the cumi«t 
session** to discuss the issues involved in the recommendations. 

Dr. GOUR wanted an assurance that the wish oi the House would be 
conveyed to the Secretary of State that no action would be taken before 
the Assembly had discussed the Report. Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Patel wanted 
the same assurance. As no reply was given from the 1 overnment Benches* 
some members shouted : “Have the Government no answer to give ?** 

The PRESIDENT asked whether the Government undertook to -convey 
tuch a feeling. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDD 1 MAN expressed readiness to convey the wish 
expressed by Cer ain members (Voices : ’No, by the whole House*). The Hu®® 
Member refused to accept such a radical proposition. He said that if the 
members were anxious, they could move a resolution to that effect. 

Dr. GOUR wanted permission to table such a resolution, and hor*<j 
that the Home Member would help him to get a day allotted. Mr. Patei 
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saM frat otherwise the Hoiittf would be* forced to move on adjournment. 

Mi* Jlneab naked whether me Home Member would convey the feeling as 
esepmsed by a large number of non-official members (Shouts : 'ALL non- 
oOeial members'). 

Sit Alexander Muddiman undertook to send the communication as re- 
' presenting the opinion of a large body of non-official members. 

The Tariff Bill 

Sir CHARLES INNES moved the consideration of the Tariff Bill, 
fie crmmenced his long and comprehensive speech by paying a tribute 
to the work of the Tariff Board against criticisms about delay. The Board, 
in being called upon to go into the 1 question of the steel ind ustry, was 
laced with an investigation into the most difficult and complicated* 
question that the Board would ever have to deal with* Personally, he 
considered that eight months were by no means too long a period for a 
report which covered so wide a range, indeed, be knew that but for the 
extremely hard work, the Board could not have finished the report 
within that period. He added that opinions nrght differ as to the 
sourdness or otherwise of the Board's conclusions, but every one mnst 
acknowledge the great ability, care and impartiality which the Board 
brought to bear in the most intricate task. One difficulty with 
which the Board was faced was that the steel industry is at present 
rep esented by a single firm, namely, the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 
That Company is passing through a transitional stage, when labor is being 
trained and tbe maximum production has not yet been attained. 'Quality 
has still to be combined with quantity. Unfortunately, this condition 
has been reached at a time when world conditions were most difficult, and 
there was fierce competition owing to the contraction of tbe steel market 
It wai only natural that there should be a general desire to sec the 
Company pass through the transition to assured prosperity. On the other 
band, it must be realised that protection imposed a burden on the country, 
and that it created vested interests who later opposed taking it off 
Protection must be adequate, but not higher than tbe end in view. 
That was the establishment of the steel industry, a healthy steel industry, 
but the Company must co-operate The Tariff Board could not accept 
the figures given by the Company, and found that capital expenditure 
bad been inflated and had to be reduced by fou^t crores. Their object 
was to ensure that the general tax-payer should hot pay for the mistakes 
end misfortunes of Messrs. Tataa, and their propcsals, drastic though they 
were, did not place the Company on velvet. On the contrary, they enjoined 
on*: the Company rigid eccncmy. If the Legislature was called upon to 
tsk the consumer to bear a burden of a crore and a half annually, 
it was up to, tbe Company to co-operate with the Legislature. 

Continuing, Sir Charles Innes said that it did not need much argument 
to state that the industry needed Protection at present. On tl.e one 
hgnd, some time mnst elapse before tbe cost of producing steel can be 
brought down in India to its true economic level; on the other band, the 
PQhsrful and efficient. st* el firms of England, Scotland and the Continent 
nre fighting for their very existence in a contracted market. Unless, 
therefore. Protection _ is given. Messrs*' *Tatas would be squeezed out.* 
The Board definitely dissociated itself from the view that the cost had 
: been failed to an unjustifiable level ky tbe failure of technical management 
H JAmshedpur, and came to the* conclusion that during the transition 
P*.*® ?d it will be impossible to manufaffure Steel in India except at an actual 
- Government, remarked the Commerce Member, accepted this 

oncinsjrn cf the Board when Protection was decided uprn. 
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The next important questions were the extent* form and penoa of 
Protection. The Board Lad not only to consider the case of the steel In- 
dustry* bat of many other subsidiary industries, and recommended Protection 
for them as well.* Moreover* the question of machinery would al>o have 
to be takeq up soon. It might be taken as certain that once the iftone 
of Protection was thrown into the pond* more ripples wou'd be started* 
That, it was possible not to foresee. In determining the amount of Protection 
the Board kept a reasonable criterion before, them of making up the gap 
between the selling price in India and the price of imported steel. Aftcrir 
showing the various increases recommended in the duties, the Commerce 
Member said that if they were converted to 'ad valore' duties on the pre ent 
tariff valuation, they ranged between fifteen to twenty-eight per cent., and 
he well lememtoered the hesitation with which the Government went up 
to ten per cent, in 1922. The increases proposed were in no case less 
than 50 per cent., in some case hoo per cent., in others 150 and in one 
case nearly 200 per cent. Looking to other countries, particularly 
Australia, Sir Charles opined that the Tariff Board had gone as high 
a* it could, considering the interests of consumers. 

Specific and *ad Valorem* Duties 

He next defended the adoption of specific duties in preference to 
fco valorem duties. The latter had a serious defect when prices were 
fluctuating. They are the highest when prices are high and Protec- 
tion least needed, and lowest when prices are low and Protection 
most needed. The Fiscal Commission tgvo~ed the grant of a bounty 
to basic industries, and the Associated Chambers of Commerce and 
the Bengal Chamber had also urged the grant of a bounty in the 
case of the steel industry. The Government had tried to bridge the 
gap between the Indian and import prices. On an average, th s 
difference was likely to be, for the next three years, Rs. 35 a 
ton. The production of steel calculated is 250,000 tons this year. 
335.000 tons next year, and 100,000 tons the year after. The bounty 
required would thus be Rs. 87} lakhs, 117 and i.\o lakhs in the . 
first, second and third year. It had been urged that such a bounty 
would restrict the burden to the minimum possible, and that after 
three years, the bounty could be taken off. Firstly* he did not know 
where Sir Basil Blackett would find that money frrm ; secondly, the 
suggestion that the bounty could be taken off after three years 
betrayed a fundamental misconception about the end in view. Ihe 
object was not only to protect the industry but also to attract 
capital* so that internal competition may be developed behind tariff 
walls. He was at one time attracted by the idea of combining tariff 
duties and bounties, and had the matter examined in bis office, with 
the exception of fabricated steel, on which a bounty is impossible. 
His office proceeded on the assumption that the duties be raised, to 
fifteen per cent, and the balance 61 Protection be found by bounties. 
This was found to be impracticable. It was found that it would he 
found impossible to balance the duties against bounties, for they 
should get less Customs revenue than they did at present: and apart 
from the general burden on the consumer of 15 per cent, duty, they 
should have to find Additional taxation rising from 36 lakhs in the 
1st year to riArly Co lakhs in the third year. 

On the question of the period of protection, both the Tariff 
Board and the Government, he said, were in a dilemma. The Govern- 
ment agreed with the Tariff Board that, *t present* they could give 
Protection only for three years, and at the end of that period • 
fresh enquiry would be necessary* At the end of that period another 
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BiH mutt be p'aced before the Legislature, for. if this Bill lapsed, 
the Government would get no Customs revenue at all from iron and 
steel ; but at die same time to attract new capital to steel works 
which could not be attracted by the grant of Protection for merely 
three years, the Government had defined its policy in the Preamble 
of the Bill that the policy of the Government and the Legislature is 
to protect the steel industry, even though the precise measures proposed 
for the application of that policy could, for special reasons, be 
guaranteed only for three years. 

Powers of the Executive. 

Sir Charles Innes next referred to the unfettered power which the 
Government was assuming to impose off-settiug duties to maintain the 
effectiveness of Protection. This proposal was due to the general 
instability about world conditions and price*. The proposal, he said, 
was one which had caused the Government more anxiety and perplexity 
than any other. Of course, similar wide powers had been conferred 
on the President of the United States and the Tariff Board of 
Australia. It was an integral part of the Indian Tariff Board's pro- 
posals. It was difficult fo sec- a satisfactory alternative to it. There 
were administrative difficulties. The power would make tnde nervous 
and keep it in a state of uncertainty when what trade needed above 
all was security, and as little interference from the Government as 
possible. He also foresaw constant pressure on the Government for 
the exercise of this power. He assured the House that the p wer 
would be used with discretion, and ordinarily, after careful investigation 
hy the Tariff Board. 

Burden on the Tax- Payer. 

The Commerce Member then sad that the Tariff Board's 
calculation that the effects of their proposal on the consumer wouUl 

be the imposition of a burden of a cr- re and a hall was near the 

mark, and the calculations of the Board about the distribution of thj 
burden on Railways between revenue and capital expenditure had also 
been found correct, lie pointed out that the Government's proposals 
about wagons had been couched m elastic terms. The teim •• bounty " 
was not quite applicable to the proposal in respect of wagons. Wrist 

was proposed was to call for tenders and tu accept Indian tender, 

even if it was higher than that of lorcign manufacturers, to the 
extent to which the bounty was proposed. Thus, no bounty won d be 
actually paid, but, in practice, the Indian manufacturer would get an 
advantage. The Railway Road was busy working out the ditails of 
the scheme. The accusation might be made that the Tariff Board 

had cut their proposals too tine, and that priceb had gagged since the 
Board reported. Hard facts were, however, otherwise. The laritt 
Board's first report was received in February last. Exchange figures 

showed that they had dropped considerably since January and slightly 
since February. He also quoted that the prices of Belgian steel had 
rsen during the last three months. Thus, conditions since February 
had changed in favour of the industty. 

The Government, he said, had treated the Tariff Board's scheme 
as one organic whole, and he asked the House to accept it as a whole. 
He did not claim that the proposals would enable the Company at 

once to pay large dividends, but proposed to give a stimulus to eco- 

nomical and efficient management. The Government had power in reserve, 
and would keep a careful watch on import prices, but the Government 
was not willing to go beyond the substantive proposals for Protection 
submitted alter careful and prolonged enquiry by an impartial Board. 
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fie hoped that the House would take the same view. The later sts 
61 the consumers were in the hands of the House, and they would be 
incurring a heavy responsibility by imposing a greater burden than was 

the Commerce Member said that when he moved the 
resolution oi the Government last year, be was called in India for his 
speech on that occasion a degenerate Indian civilian and a callous 
opportunist ; he was held up to scorn in the House of. Commons. 
Nevertheless, be stood unrepcntent and unsbamed and took 'full respon* 
fibility for bis share in the decision arrived at by the Assembly, and 
was quite satisfied that the attitude of the Government was, in all the 
drcumrtances. the right ope. As for Protection to the steel industry, 
he said, it would be a national calamity if the steel industry collapsed 
(applause), and hoped that the House would accept the careful and 
comprehensive scheme of the Tariff Board 

The Debate on the Bill. 

When, after lunch, ,the Assembly resumed discussion on the Tariff 
Bill, the President, at the outset, dealt with various amendments. He 
made i clear that co motion could be made except in the nature o! 
the proposed grant, that amendments must be within the scope of the 
Bill, and that they must not introduce into the Bill new or foreign 
subjects. He declared that Mr. Chimanlal's airer Jment Tor Nationali- 
sation of industries was entirely outside the sc^ps. of the Bill because 
it introduced a new snbject, namely. Nationalisation, and also various 
matters relating to the welfare of Labor The * President ruled Mr. 
Patel's amendment also out of order, because it introduced an addi- 
tional subsidy. Refer ting to Mr. Dutt’s amendment. Sir Cbimanlal Set- 
aivad pointed out that Nationalisation of Messrs. Tatas was, in effect, 
taxing Tatas. 'turning to Mr. Doraiswstni Iyengar's amendment, the 
President maintained that there was an authority other than the Gov- 
ernment. A proposal of the kind could not be accepted except on the 
recommendation of the Crown. 

Mr. JINN AH suggested that the President nefed not give a ruling 
in the various amendments at this stage, because the whole Bill might 
be referred tc a Select Ccmmittee. 

The President insisted that the ground should be cleared before 
the Select Committee discussed the Bill. His rulings were not final 
ynd be was prepared to hear the arguments in favor of several amend- 
ments. A good deal of discussion ensued on the relevancy of the 
amendments and whether the President at that stage could rule 
certain of them out of order. 

Pandit MALAV1YA reiterated that at that stare there could only 
be a general discussion, and it was only after that that the question ot 
amendments could come in. 

Sir S1VASWAMI IYER also doubted the correctness of the course 
which the President adopted, but he pointed out that the President's 
ruling as regards some of them would go a great way in influencing 
the course of the deliberations in the Select Commit ee. 

Mr. JINN AH, with the help of the Standing Orders, pointed out 
that .afjer the motion that the Bill be taken into consideration, an\ 
member 'might move an amendment that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Sit CHARLES 1XNES supported the ruling that the Assembly was not 
empowered to increase the demand for grants, and amendments t 
i^rrease taxation were not in order. Lastly. Sir Alexander 
observed ih.it whichever motion was adopted, the principle of the *> 


necersary. 

Concluding, 
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mot! be Affirmed. The House could therefore proceed with the general 
discussion on the BUI. * 

Mr. W. S. J. WILSON (representatfve of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce) was the first to speak. He begged the House to forget the 
fact that he was a shareholder of the .Tata Company. He was there to do 
his duty to his constituents, which were fifteen Chambers of Commerce, 
with the exception of thosv in Bombay. It was his view that they should 
not allow this great National industry of the Tatas to close down, or be 
taken over by some foreign Company, but he reiterated his protest 
against the haste with which the Bill had been introduced, and that 
in a special session. He complained of the insufficient time given 
to the members to study the report. It might be said that the Tatas 
required immediate assistance, and he had no doubt they did, but m 
his view immediate assistance could be given a great deal more 
promptly on a bounty basis thin it was likely to be on a Tariff 
system. There were three means by which assistance could be given : Tariff , 
Bounty, and Loans. He dismissed the last as impossible- lie remarked 
that the last would cause a great upheaval. He preferred the second 
means, namely that of bounty. If it was a protective duty, then be 
lea red they could not achieve the object, because in Port* lik»» 
Karachi, Bombay and Tuticorin. or in Burma, th.* t'utv would operate 
harshly. The import pric • of steel at present was 140 rupees. Accord- 
ing to the larifl proposal, the price in Bombay would be 1S0. plus 
35 freight, that is, 213. Then, in Karachi, including freight, it would 
be 231. The same was the case with Tuticorin and Burma. If the 
House insisted on protective duties, then they must have a graduate ft 
scale so as to relieve Certain places like those relerrcl to. but that 
was not the suggestion before the Hjuse. Moreover, the protective 
duties would penalise the whole steel trade and increase the cost ot 
living, the cost oi transport, and the cost of nil purchases and ot all 
domestic improvements in Municipal and utilitarian concerns The country 
would, for this purpose, have to be taxed one and a half crores. Mr. 
Wilson, therefore, proposed the system of bounty, if the bounty sugges- 
tion was accepted, it would be less than one and a half crores. At 
present 440 rupees was the price of steel. The present Tariff duty 
was ten per cent, nanielv, the cost of one ton of steel was K*. 154. 
The Government proposal was to put up the Tariff, bringing the pnee 
to Ks. i v o. So, the difference was Ks. 2b. If they gave Messrs. Tata$ 
Ks. 2b per ton, then the amount required from the coffers of the State 
was 52,00,000. as against the Government figure of one and a hali 
crores. This fifty two iakhs coulJ easily be got by reducing military 
expenditure, because the army required a great deal of steel. More- 
over, the bounty system would give a stronger stimulus to the steel 
trade than Protective duties, and therefore, lie asked the House to 
acce pt his suggestion. 

Dr. SOUR demanded that continuity of policy must be explicitly 
embodied in the Bill, and a longer lease of life must be given to it 
and not confined to three years. 

Mr. JOSHI, while supporting the motion for reference to the Seiect 
Committee, said that they must develop the steel industry in the 
interests of the people, but the best method ol protecting the industries 
of any country was to • nationalise them. He favoured the bounty 
system to increase in the import duties. He severely criticised the manage- 
ment of tire Tatas in regard to labor whose grievances were not even 
beard. Mr. Joahi also criticised the Tariff Board for Dot paying sufficient 
attention to the interests of laborers at Jamshedpur. 

Mr. C. S. RANGA IYER said that Sir Charles Innes had found himsell 
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between the devil and the deep sea, i.e., between Free Ttade England 
and Protectionist India. He recalled how the foreign Government had 
crushed Indian industries and dumped India with her goods. He pointed 
cut that England also 'bad to protect her industry before she adopted 
a policy of free* trade. Mr. Gandhi declared himself as a confirmed 
Piotectionist. The speaker thought that the Preamble was not properly 
worded. 

Mr. PATEL was convinced that in view of the fact that Belgian 
structural steel was coming to India at Rs. i o a ton, the Protec- 
tion piopcsed was very inadequate. He was in favor of nationalising 
the industry ; but if ibis was not acceptable, then the Government 
must give up half-hearted Protection which would not save the in- 
dustry, and would unnecessarily pnt an enormous burden on the 
consumer. He agreed with Pandit Malaviya that the Bill was a 
standing invitation to European capitalists to come and start Iron 
works in India. So Icng as the Government in India was run by 
foreigners, such capital could not be pi evented from entering the country, 
unless there was a National Government or the steel industry was nation- 
alised. He entirely agreed with Mr. Josbi to secure the recognition of 
the* Labor Association at Jamshedpur and the setting up of a Con- 
ciliation Board; bnt if the Government did not accept ft, would Mr. 
Josbi or Mr. Chamanlal like the Bill to be dropped? The Tata works 
would then close and thousands of laborers will be put out of emp’oy- 
ment. Was there any number in the House who opposed Protection 
as such ? They uiust remember that there was no solution of the 
problem unlesa the Government and the Legislature agreed in -fiscal 
matters. 

Mr/ J 1 NNAH in supporting the motion for reference of the Bill to 
a Select Committee said that without Protection the great industry of 
the Tatas would perish. Except a few voices every one else was agreed 
on the principle of giving Protection. All these who still opposed Pro* 
tection must be living out of date. He opposed the bounty proposal 
of Mr. Wilson. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT replied to some of the points raised in 
the debate, if Mr. Wilson's view was to be carried to its logical con- 
clusion, then the Government should have to abolish all Customs duty 
on imported steel and all other Customs, on the ground that the Gov- 
ernment took more out of the consumer than came into the exchequer. 
If the Government had to accept the doctrine of discriminating Pro- 
tection in any form they could not improve the method chosen by the 
Tariff Board, the method of both bounty and tariff. The Bill was not 
in the inteiesis of the Finance Member, because the Tariff Board's 
estimate of additional Customs doty was slightly higher than was 
likely to prove the case. Nor was the Bill introduced merely to benefit 
the Tata Company. No Government could be expected to introduce a 
piece of legislation purely to enable a Company to pay dividends to 
its shareholders. A Company like Messrs. Tatas was not in need of 
spoon-feeding by the Government, but they were convinced of the £ieed 
for Protection of the steel industry in general. "We are introducing the 
BUI because we are convinced that, on the whole, it is desirable, in the 
general interests of India, to build up not merely the steel industry, 
hot build up an industrial system in India and thereby remove the 
difficulties of the present lop-sided development of India. We want to 
encourage the development of industries, and we want to develop other 
steel industries to compete with Messrs. Tatas. It is true that the Bill 
is limited to three years, but that is because of the uncertainties as 
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to what wi.l be the ultimate cost of- production* Three years hence 
it would undoubtedly be necessary to Have another enquiry, and there 
is the fear that Protection will drop, because the Finance Member 
would lose a large amount of revenue if the Bill is not replaced by 
another ’*• 

Concluding. Sir Basil Blackett emphasised that Protection must not 
be the end in view, and urged progress in banking and in education. 
Ac regards reference of the Bill to a Select Committee, Sic Basil said 
that the Government would not oppose the motion. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL was surprised at the nauseating atmosphere of 
mutual congratulation in which they were living. The whole day the 
Swarajists and the Independents were all engaged in congratulating 
the Government over a programme of exploiting the common people. 
He described the Tariff report as a *• Hush Hush” report. It was 
directly in the interests of the capitalists as against the people of 
India. He agreed with Mr. Wilson, for one, that a protective duty 
would increase the cost of living all-round. The Tatas wanted Pro- 
tection because of the fault of the management and the fault of 
technical advisers. Why should poor Indians pay lor the faults of 
others? The Interests of the laborers at Jamshedpur had not been 
looked after, and they bad not been protected ; lor example, the last 
strike settlement was never carried out. The Assembly consisting of 
representatives of the people should not become a gramophone of the 
capitalists. If they gave Protection, they would go down in history 
as oppressors of the poor and protectors of the rich. 

Sir PURSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS paid a tribute to the able, 
impartial and coloiless speech (laughter) of Sir Charles Innes. He was 
surprised that in view of ihe existing depression Mr. Wilson, represent- 
ing fifteen Chambers of Commerce, should have got up in the House 
and said that the Bill bad bien brought forward too eatly. On the 
other hand* if there had been any iurther delay, it would have been 
disastrous. Mr. Wilson had not shown that other countries like Japan 
and America had adopted bounties for Protection purposes. Mr. Wilson 
had< proposed to pay bounties either out of the surplus, or by reduc- 
tion in military expenditure. The speaker's opinion was that if there 
was a surplus, it should go to reduce existing taxation. As lor the cut 
io military expense,' he was glad that the European commercial com- 
munity's representative was at one with Indians for such a reduction* 
which must come soon (laughter). Reduction in the military Budget 
was desirable, irrespective cf the fact that it was required for bounties 
or for any other purpose. He then urged that the assurance that tbs 
three years* period did not mean that *t the end of it Protection 
would be withdrawn should , be made clear, and the continuity of the 
policy of effective Protection should be explicitly set forth in the body 
Of ihe Bill Itself. 

Mr. MEGGY then moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee. He said that the rulings of the Chair about certain amend- 
ments hadr strengthened his case for sending the Bill to a Select 
Committee. He said that a good deal of points bad to be discussed 
and cleared. He did not know what the report of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee was, but the effect of the proposals of tbs Tina 
Board cm the ship-building industry of India must be considered, and 
he hoped the Government would circulate confidentially among the 
^embers of the Select Committee the propomls of the Mercantile 
** ar *5? Committee which might have a bearing on the subject. 

Pfcndlt MALA VIVA expressed gratitude to the Government for 

70 
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bringing forward the Bill, bat he wanted to be ears that before the 
country wae called upon to bear the burden, provisions fhonld be mads 
to guard against foreign competitors leaving their countries and estab- 
lishing themselyes in India within the Tariff walls. Protection .must be 
given only to those industries in the case of which capital, control, 
and management were mainly in the hands of Indians. The Preamble 
of the Bill was wrong, and he wanted that instead of stating it, their 
aim was to foster and develop the steel industry. Pandit Malavlya 
said that he had heard that a Company with twenty crores of capital 
had almost been started to compete with Messrs. Tatas, and that its 
shareholders were not Indians. This was a great danger, and an 
instan e in question was the estab'ishment recently of a big match 
producing company in India. The Bill might specifically lay down that 
Protection is given to the Tata Steel Company, because according to 
its preamble any manufacturer, be he American or English or Belgian, 
who established his works in British India would be entitled to 
Protection. 

Sir CHARLES 1NNES rcp'ied that it the Preamble was not suffi- 
ciently clearly drafted to ensure continuity of policy, and to invite 
new capital to the industry, then it could be easily done in the Select 
Committee. Referring to Dr. Gour’s observations. Sir Charles Innes 
declared that he could not agree to >ny sort of Protection to the 
locomotive industry. Alluding to the speeches of Mr. Cbamanlai, Mr. 
Joshi and Mr. Pa»el for the nationalisation of the industry, the speaker 
temarked that it was an entirely unsolicited testimonial to the efficiency 
of the Government. (Laughter). But it was impossible for the Govern- 
ment to run the steel industry. The Government was perfectly satisfied 
with the scheme of Protection embodied in the Bill, If carried out it 
would suffice the steel industry to tide over the difficulty that lay 
ahead, although it would not enable that industry to pay large divi- 
dends. The issue before the House was whether it was prepared to 
preserve the existing steel industry. The House must present a united 
front, although there might be difiennees of opinion as to the form 
that Protection should take. The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
in a representation received iaat night, bad strongly supported Protec- 
tion, and remarked that it would be nothing short of a calamity if it 
was not given. The difference was only about the form. 

Personnel of the Committee. 

Mr. Neogy’s motion to refer the Bill to the following Select 
Committee was canied: Sir Charles Innes, Sir Basil Blackett, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madao Mohan Malaviya, Mr. B. C. Pal, Mr. it* 
Rao, Mr. Fleming, Mr. Jinonh, Mr. Pyare Lai, Mr. Muhammad Yakub, 
r. Gour, Mr. A. haogaswami Iyengar, Mr. Lokbare, Mr, J. Meb>a, 
Mr. Cbamanlai, Mr. Joshi, Dr. S. K. Datta, Mr. D. P. Staha, and Mr. 
K. C. Neogy, to report on or b.-Jore the 30th May. Mr. Jinoab, Dr. 
Gour and Mr. J, Mehta declared that they were shareholders of the 
Tata Company and wanted to let the House know of it before they 
were appointed to the Committee. 

The motion for referring tee bill to the Select Committee was then 
pot and carried unanimously. This is tee first time that the Swarajists 
agreed to dt on a Committee. 

The House then adjourned till the 30th May, 
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The Legislative Assembly reasemb?ed on May 30 tK with s,v 
rjbimanlal Setalvsd in the Chair. About an hour was occupied in answering 
questions by non-cfficial members. Several questions were raised by 
Haji Wajiuddin and Khan Bahadur Sarafaraz Hussain mostly relating 
to railway grievances. Mr. Bhoie replying to Haji Wajiuddin said that 
the Government of India have no information as to the amount or 
value of the property lost by pilgrims on the S. S. Frangestan, apatt 
from what has appeared in the press. Messrs. A. Neezazee & Com- 
pany instructed their Jeddah agents to give at their discretion certain 
sums of money to the pilgrims wherever it was considered necessary, 
and His Majesty the King of the Hedjaz is reported to have offered 
to make the pilgrims his guests cn the journey to Mecca. No cases 
of destitution or starvation have been brought to light. The question 
of Government aid did not. therefore, arise. 

Sir Alexander Muddiman. in answer to Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz 
Hussain Kban regarding the proposed legislation to apply Muhammadan 
Law to the Khoja Shia lsna Asbra community, said that it was undet- 
stood from the President of the Jamiat that certain memorialists had 
requested Mr. M. A. Jinnab to introduce a private bill on the subject. 
The Government are awaiting action on 'the part of Mr. Jinnah, and 
have informed the memorialists accordingly through, the Government 
of Bombay. 


Supplementary Questions 

A number of members raised a volley of supplementary questions. 

Sir B. N. Mitra referred Kban Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan to 
an answer given by the Hon. Mr. A. C. Chatterjee regarding accommo- 
dation to Assembly Members in Longwood Hotel, in Simla. The supple- 
mentary questions indicated a complaint on the part of the members 
that while the Hotel was purchased by the Government for the very 
purpose of accommodating members, some quarters had been let out 
to Government officers. It further appeared that members of the Central 
Legislature were asked to pay double the amount of rent charged to 
officers. Replying to all these questions. Sir B. N. Mitia stated that 
members ot the Legislature occupied the quarters only for a very short 
period and that it was considered reasonable that on this account they 
should be charged a higher rate than cfficials who may occupy them 
for many months at a time. Moreover, most of the officials occupy the 
quarters only on condition that they may be required to vacate at 
short notice. 

Indian Debate in the Commons 


Replying to Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Sir Alexander Muddiman stated 
that the Government had no reason to believe that there was any truth 
in the statement in the London cable to the Forward of Calcutta of 
the 18th April that the Liberal amendment asking for a Commission 
of Enquiry was not moved as a result of active canvassing by Sir 
Malcolm Hailey. 

The Public Services Commission 
Mr. M. Ramacbandra Rao asked : — 

( A ) Will the Government be pleased to say whether the estab- 
nshment of a Public Services Commission, contemplated in Section 
vo-l of the Government of India Act, has been considered, and whether 
any action in this direction la intended to be taken; (B) Will .the 
government be pleased to state what effect has been given to eucb of 
c rtC: ®®endatione made in paragraphs 14, 13, 16. 17. 18 and *6, 
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and summarised in paragraph 35 of the Crewe Committee Report on 
the Home Administration of Indian Affairs? 

Sir Alexander Muddiman replied : (a) The Hon. Member is referred 
to the reply given in this House by my predecessor to Sir Dev* 
Prasad Sarvadhikary’s question No. 262 on the 12th February, 1923. 
The desirability of establishing a Public Services Commission under the 
provis ons of Section 96-C of the Government of India Act will be 
considered in connection with the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Services on this question. 

In the second part of the question, I am asked for information as 
to the extent to which certain recommendations of the Crewe Committee 
have been given effect to. 1 would preface my remarks by the observ- 
ation that the report of' the Crewe Committee is dated ‘June, 1919. 
The Government of India Bill of 1919 had been introduced iu Parlia- 
ment. bat the Joint Select Committee had not then begun to sit. 
That is, the recommendations in the report were made on the basis of 
the amendments to the Government of India Act contained in the Bill 
introduced in Parliament in 191*1- That Bill was based upon the 
proposals in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, modified according to the 
later reromm Dilations of the Government of India, which were based 
largely upon the opinion elicited in India by the publication of the 
report. Now. take the recommendations of the Crewe Committee, con- 
tained in the paragraphs mentioned in the question, as summarised m 
paragraph 35 : 

H) Paragraph 14. This recommendation was made with reference 
to the proposal in paragraph 277 and 279 of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report, as to the constitution of the Council of State and methods of 
securing th^t essential Government legislation is earned. As the Hon. 
member is aware, those p oposals were not finally accepted. Under 
those proposals, any Certification or Legislation would have been by the 
Governor-General in Council. So far as Certificat on or Legislation under 
file provisions of Secton 62 B of the Government of India Act is 
concerned. Certification is by the Governor-General, and this te, there- 
fore, a matter in which the Governor- General in Council i 3 not pri- 
mati y concerned. The Governor-General in Council i9, however, aware 
that the Secretary of State has intimated that in this matter he 
prefers to rely on the discretion of the authority concerned as 
to whether there shall be any report for his previous approval before 
Certification is resorted to rather than to issue rigid instructions. 

(*) Paragraphs 15 and 16 . The Crewe Committee, apparently, in 
these paragraphs contemplated the growth of a Convention under which 
when the Government of India were m agreement with the majority ot 
the non-official members of the Legislative Assembly, which would pie- 
sumably, under the Act as finally passed, interpreted as applying to 
non-official members of the Indian Legislature, the Secretary oi State 
would, save in exceptional circumstances, assent to their joint decision. 

I invite a reference by the Hon. Member to later pronouncements on 
the same question contained in the Report of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee m their remarks on Clause 33 of the Bill of i$i9» and 00 tbc 
Rule under Section 33 of the Act of 1919. As regards these proposal*, 
the Hon. Member is. no doubt, aware of the Fiscal Convention which 
is in course of being established. That may be regarded as the extent 
of definite action taken upon this proposal. 

(3) Paragraph 17: I will attempt to give such information as i* 
available in regard to the proposals in this paragraph in my reply to toe 
Hon. Member's next question* which raises this point in a more detailed form. 
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(4) Paragraph *8: Witt the exception numbered below, the posi- 
tion ns regards this recommendation is the same as regards the 
recommendations in Paragraphs 15 and 16 of the Report. Under Clause 
(7) ol the Provincial audit resolution, relating to expenditure on Provincial 
Reserved subjects, when the cost of revision of the permanent establish- 
ment exceeds 5 lakhs a year, the sanction of the Secretary of State in 
Council is not required if the resolution recommending the changes is 
passed by the Legislative Council. This is a definite delegation of the 
powers of the Secretary of State in Council in conformity with the 
principle recommended by the Crewe Committee. 

(4) Paragraph 26: If the Hon. Member will refer to such p o- 
visions of the Government of India Act as are contained in Section 
67 B, Section 68 sub-section (2), and Section 69. sub-section (1), 
he wilt find that the profwsal has been given effect to There has 
been no case since the passing of the Government of India Act of 
1919, in which His Majesty in Council has signified his disallowance of 
any Act of the Indian Legislature. In only one case, the provisions 
of Section 67-B. sub-section (2) regarding the assent of his Majesty 
in Council applied. Such assent was, in fact, accorded in the Order 
of His Majesty in Council published in the notification by the Govern- 
ment of India in the Legislative Department. No. 77. dated 26th April, 
1923- 

MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

After question time, the President announced that he had received 
notice of a motion for adjournment from Mr. M. K. Acharya for the 
purpose of discussing the action, as announced by the Home Member, 
in respect of the report of the Lee Commission, before affording the 
Assembly an opportunity of discussing the report. Sir Cbimanlal Setalvad 
added that as the Leader of the House had already promised special 
facilities for a full dUcu*ion of the report on a special day, there wa« 
some difficulty about the adjournmeot of the House which could give 
only two hours. 

Mr. ACHARYA stated that he would be satisfied if Sir Alexander 
Muddiman would communicate to the House the particular points on 
which immediate action was likely to be taken. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN replied that he had no intention what- 
ever of trying to rush the House into a discussion of a general character. 
The Government were gnided in publishing the report at the time o£ 
the Legislative Session by the earnest and real desire of getting the 
report to the members as soon as possible. He had carried out the 
wishes of this House in communicating to the Secretary of State that 
no action should be taken till the Assembly discussed the report. But 
there were really certain urgent matters. For example, he was told 
that there were at present pending questions of appointment, and whether 
tho?e appointments should be made under the new rules. However, 
the Home Member promised to make a detailed statement as soon as 
be was in a position to do ao. It would probably be in a day or two. 

Dr. GOUR at this stage drew attention to the statement made by 
Professor Richards in the House of Commons that no onlers would be 
pawed without the report beiog discussed in the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. JINN AH then asked the Home Member if the was in a position 
to make a statement as to what he himself considered were the urgent 
matters contained in the report 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDIMAN replied that he was not in a position 
to make a statement. 
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Dr. GOUR (spbuised that tbe Secretary of State Ao«M sot eaMe 
lit statutory powers in regard to this report ootil tbe Amenably bad 
diseased it. Mr. ACHARYA did not press his intended motion.. 

/ THE SELECT COMMITTEE REPORT. 

The Steel Industry Protection Bill, as amended by the Select 
Committee, was then reported to the Assembly. A number of altera- 
tions had been introdneed in the BUI. The Preamble had been amplified, 
and ran thus 

"Whereas it is expedient, in pursuance of the policy oi discrimina- 
ting Protection of Industries in British India with doe regard to the 
well-being « f the community, to provide for the fostering and develop- 
ment of tbe steel industry by increasing tbe import duties leviable on 
certain iron and steel articles, and by enabling bounties to be granted 
to manufacturers in British India of certain such articles, and to- 
.etermine the duties and bounties which shall be payable in respect of 
snch articles during the first three years of the application of that 
policy tQ tbe said industry'*. 

Sir CHARLES IKNES, in presenting tbe Report, pointed out that the 
Bill, as it emerged from the Select Committee, was practically the same 
as the original Bill, but tbe Committee bad decided to drop tbe duty 
on fin plates The Government, however, reserved tbe right of moving 
an amendment to restore Protection. Tbe Committee has clarified the 
Bill in regard to the Preamble as well as on some other points. 

The Atsembly then adjourned till the 2nd June when the report 
was to be discussed. 

The President then announced the receipt of a reply from the 
Secretary cf State communicating to the House his appreciation of the 
resolution of the 14th February conveying greeings to the Labour 
Party and adding that he was circulating R to his colleagues 

The following is the report of the Select' Committee : — 

Before discussing the details of the Bill, we proceeded, in the first 
place, to a discussion of the desirability of applying to the steel 
industry certain general principles, without prejudice to the question of 
the admissibility of those principles in view of the scope of the present 
Bill. The first ’‘Objects discussed were the questions of Natioi ahsattoo, 
tbe optinn to purchase, profit-sharing and control by the Government 
nod the Legislature, and it was decided by n majority in each case 
that none of these principles should be introdneed into the Bill. 

Recognition of Labour Associations 

Another such .question which wc considered was the desirability of 
making some provision to the effect that the right of any company or 
firm fo -enjoy the benefit of the Protection conferred by the Bill shou ld 
be conditional upon tbe recognition by the company or firm or asmds- 
tions of their employees, and upon its agreement to snbmit all labor 
disputes to arbitration, it was decided by a majority that soch a 
provision should, if posrib’e. be inserted in the Bill. On a ruling being 
given that a definite amendment on these lines woold be outside the 
scope of the present Bill, a majority ot non-official members of our 
Committee desired en expression of their opinion, that the acceptance 
of the principle of Protection renders even more urgent than b efore the 
necessity for legislation in regard to trade uoioot and tmdn dfspates. 
which, we are given to understand, is at present engaging the attanttoo 
of the Government. 
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Proposals for Restriction 

We also discussed, again, without prejudice to its admissibility in 
connection with the present Bill, the question of the advisibility of 
restricting the benefits of Protection which the- Bill is designed to afford, 
to companies or firms having a certain minimum proportion of Indian 
capital and a definite Indian clement in thei* management. The 
majority of us are prepared, in this Bill, to recommend the insertion 
of any definite provisions in this regard. The majority, however, of 
non-official members of our Committee incline to the opinion that the 
possibility should be seriously considered at an early date of securing 
lor Indian capital a substantial share io the industries benefiting by 
State assistance on relative advantages of attaining and in view solely, 
by a system of bounties, instead oi by a combined system of duties 
and bounties, as contained in the Bill. A majority of us are of the 
opinion that the former course is impracticable, if only by reason of 
the additional revenue from other sources which it would be necessary 
to raise in order to carry it out, and that even if practicable, it 
would not, for many reasons, be so satisfactory in operation as the 
latter. 


Period of Protection 

We further considered the question of the duration wnich should 
be given to the provisions of the Bill, and the majority of us are of 
the opinion that it is desirable to state somewhat more clearly in the 
Bill that although the actual rates recommended in the case of duties 
or bounties respectively should only subsist for three years, there is 
no intention oi abandoning at the end of that period the policy ot 
discriminating Protection itself. We have accordingly amplified the 
the Preamble, omitted a sub*c)ause in clause i of the Bill, added to 
clause 2 an additional sub-clause providing that protective duties speci- 
fied in Part 7 of Schedule 2 shall remain iu force for three years only, 
and inserted, after clause 4 of the B'.ll, a new clause laying a statutory 
obligation upon the Government to hold an enquiry during the course 
of* the year 1926-27 as to the extent, if any, to which further Pro- 
tection is needed by the industry, and as to the amount of duties and 
bounties which will be necessary in order to coafer that Protection. 

Adequacy of Duties. 

In regard to the general question as to whether the rates of duties 
and bounties provided in the Bill are adequate, more especially in 
view of the possibility of a considerable drop in the prices of steel 
imported from countries, with a depreciated currency, we are satisfied 
that the rates proposed are generally sufficient. Any- attempt to base 
the scale in accordance with the price of the cheapest grades of steel 
would place an unfair burden on the consumer. We think that the 
• only possible remedy for grave fluctuations of prices is the application 
ot a system of off-setting duties, for which the Bill provides. 


The Locomotive Industry. 

We next turned our attention to the question of according Pro- 
tection to the locomotive industry in India. A majority of 0 ' 
atttee consider that a further careful examination of t ^ is ^ e8 ^ 10 “. 
necessary, and should be undertaken by the Government^ with^view 
deciding whether this industry fulfils the 


to 


conditions requisite to 


enable it to qualify for such protection. 
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Burma's Claim for Exemption. 

Wc. then examined various claims which were put btforc us for 
exemption from the provisions of the Bill. The first claim was ad- 
viuced on behalf of Burma. We are, however, again, by a majority 
of the opinion that the claims of Buima are no greater than those 
which might be advanced on behalf of other parts of British India 
and we consider that it would be wrong in principle to attempt to 
differentiate in the matter of Customs duties between different ©art* 
of British India. V 


Exceptional Treatment Impossible. 

We next discussed a suggestion that increased duties should not 
be leviable on constructional and other steel ordered from abroad for 
specific works trader contracts entered into before the publication of 
the Tariff Board's Report. The consideration of this question involved 
the consideration of the claims on behalf of the Bombay and Calcutta 
Municipal Corporations for the exemption of large quantities of s ter| 
lor which orders have been placed. We were, by a majority, of the 
opinion that unless the operation of the Protective scheme is to be 
indefinitely postponed, it would be impossible to make exceptions in 
particular cases, and further, that if any such exceptions were re- 
commended, it would be difficult to draw distinctions between numerous 
claims whfch would undoubtedly be made. 

Details of the Bill 

We then proceeded to a consideration of the details of the Bill. 
We have adopted a suggestion to amplify the meaning of the expression 
M Di- criminal ing Protection" by inserting words indicating that the policy 
has been adepted subject to the consideration that due regard will 
always be had to tlie well-being of the community. The other amend- 
nfent which we have suggested in the Preamble is referred to above. 
We have made slight amendment in Clause 3 to provide for the fact 
that, in case *of certain company-managed railways, the s*eel rails and 
fish plates arc made to specifications, which are approved, but not 
actually prescribed by the Railway Board. We have made only one 
alterat’on in the schedule, name’y, the omission of item No. 135 in the list 
4. f articles liable to protective duties. The effect of the alteration wilt be 
to leave tin plates in the position in which they were before, that 13 
to say, they will be liable to a duty at 10 per cent, ad valosem 
under item 61 of Part IV of the schedule. 

We have carefully considered the chapter of the Tariff Board's report 
which relates to the protection of the manufacture of tin plates, and 
the majority of us think that the difficulties experienced by the only 
Company, which - it was proposed to protect, are due to excessive 
capital Expenditure, and arc not such as 10 warrant assistance from 
the general tax-payer. We have carefully considered all the amendments 
of which notice has been given. Our conclusion on many of the?e is 
set out in the loregoing paragraphs of this report. With the exception 
ot one such amendment, namely, the omission of item No. 153 in the 
list of protective duties. to which we have already referred, we have 
rejected all these amendments either unanimously or by a majority. J" 
regard to a series of amendments suggesting that various bodies should 
be constituted for the purpose of advising the Government in the matter 
of getting duties, we desire to say that wc consider that the body 
most fitted to advise the Government in any such matters ia the Tar® 
Board whch has formulat'd the present proposals, and is familiar witn 
all aspects of :hc subject. In regard to the amendment which sug* 
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gestt the ridncticn of duties on galvanized sheets, a majority of «. 
consider that the revenue which would be sacrificed would be out of 
proportion ' to the advantage wl icb would be derived by certain sectiona 
of the community. Ip addition to the amendments of which notice 
bus teen given, we considered certain other suggestions for the amend- 
ment of the Bill. In the first place, we rejected a proposal for the 
exemption frcm protective duties of articles specified in items Noa. 143, 
146. and 153 (b) i.c.. various agricultural implement*, wire nails and 
light rails. Our reason is that we consider it necessary to protect 
various Indian Companies which have recently commenced manufacture 
of these articles. 

We regret that oirr colleague Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was 
prevented by illness from attending our meeting.'' 

The Report is signed by M-. M. A. Jinnah. Sir Charles Innes, Sir Basil 
Blackett. Pandit Motilal Nehru, and Messrs. W. S. J. Wilson, V. J* 
Patel. Bepio C. Pal. M. Ramachandra Rao, E G. Fleming. Piyare Lai, 
Muhammad Yakub, H. S Gout, A. Rangaswamy Iyengar. K. G. 
Lchcicare. Jamnadaa M. Mehta. Chaman Lai, N. M. Josbi K. C. Neogy. 
Devaki Prasad Sinha and S. K. Datta. 

Minutes of Dissent. 

There are TWELVE MINLTES OF DISSENT attached to the Select 
fcmir, it tee's Report on the Steel Protection Bill First of all, Messrs. 

V. j. Patel, K. M. Josbi, Jamuadas Mehla and Devaki Prasad Sinha in 
a note state that 'no proposals for the protection of an industry can 
be complete unless they include some to protect the rights and interests 
ot the workers employed in that industry. The need for including 
clauses to secure recognition for Labor Associations for establishing 
proper machinery for the settlement of disputes between employers and 
employees, and making the grant of bounties conditional upon the em- 
ployer*' satisfying the Government that the labor employed was fairly 
treated, is specially felt in this case, as the Tata Company has been 
refusing for some time to recognise the Jamshedpur Labor Association, 
and seme of the serious grievances ot the workers at Jamshedpur st» 1 
remain un redressed. Our contention is borne out by Mr. C. V. Andrews 
aho recently, at the request of seme of the Direc ors of the Company, 
had gone to Jamshedpur and has reported in favor of unconditional 
recogrition of the Jamshedpur Labor Association, and urging the fulfil- 
ment of the terms of the last strike settlement at Jamshedpur'. 

Nationalisation Scheme. 

Mr. JAMXADAS MEHTA in another note states that the Select 
Ccmmittcc have throughout carried on their deliberations under the con- 
sciousness that only such modifications of the Bill could be effected as 
wete assented to by the Government. This is a position very far 
removed from fiscal autonomy, and practically the whcle fight for 
achieving it remains to be fought, lie considers that the Tariff wall 
propcsi-d in the Bill is inadequate, both as regards rates and duration. 
Ht ' urges that the duration cf the Bill at any rate ought to be ex- 
tended up to the 31st March 1930. He adds that some scheme of 
Rationalisation of the industrv, or of profit-sharing bv the State and 
uy workmen, would be a most t 1111 table arrangement. The refusal of 
,. e . . tCt Committee to exempt the steel imports of the Bombay 
unic pa» Corporation for the construction of the Tansa pipe hoe be- 
ra >ed a thorough (h»repard of the special equities of the case. 

Mr. n. M. JOSH1 also thtaks that th. beat method of protecting. 
“ udutry, at least a beaic tad net <7 like that of steel maautactaie. 
71 
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Is to take It under the co n trol of Hie State, that it tHQ be tm 
fm the. interests oi the oommnnlty which will sbnre Djnv.it its adversity 
end prosperity end will have centred over it. Moreover, Nationalist, 
tion is free from several disadvantages incidental to a system of high 
import duties. 

Mr. B. C. PAL also joins Mr. Joahi in holding that the State 
has a right to claim, in return for tbs help which it offers to these 
industries on capital enterprises, a fair share of supervision io the 
interests of the general tax payer of their work and of their profits 
over and above a certain percentage. The State has no right to give 
Protection to any industry without providing for adequate guarantees 
that these industries shall secure the fundamental rights of the laborers 
employed by them. 

The Cate of Burma 

Both Mr. Fleming and Dr. S. K. Datta in a very strong note 
disagree with me finding of the Committee with regard to the case 
of Burma, and submit that this Province should be excluded from the 
operation of the Bill. 

The Bounty System 

Then come Messrs. W. S. Wilson, E. G. Fleming. S. K. Datta. D. p. 
Sinha -N. M Joshi, and K. G. Lohokare with another very short note 
stating that they consider that the Protection proposed should be effected 
by means of bounties only. Mr. D. P. SINHA, whose constituency is 
Jamshedpur, in a separate explanatory note states : “ I shall be .very 

sorry if the Tata Iron and Steel Company go to the wall, but i; do 

believe that the needs of the poor and the demands of the consumers 

generally are more important than the necessities of one Corporation 
or Company. All my proposals therefore are for the protection of 

the consumers. As for the Tata Iron and Steel Company of Jamshedpur. 

I consider bounties the proper remedy. Over and above the grant of 
bounty, the Government of India should guarantee to Messrs. Tatas 
the .market provided by the State, and all articles of iron and steel 
purchased by Government Railways or public bodies should be those 
manufactured by Indian companies, provided the prices charged are not 
exceedingly high. Protection once given tends to expand and to make 
itself perpetual. This is what the history of other countries teaches 
uj There are also other political evils which Protection brings in its 
train, and which we would not like to see transhipped to this 

country.** 

An Invitation to Foreign Firms. 

Mr. LOHOKARE, in another long explanatory note, says that the 
BiU offers to foreign manufacturers practically an invitation to come and 
expHfft India and be in possession of such a basic industry as steel 
manufacture. The Bill proposes to shelve the assurance of the Hon. 
Mr. A. C. Chatterj i in March 1922 that no concession should be given 
to any firms in regard to industries in India unless such firms have 
rupee capital and have a proportion at any rate of Indian Directors, 
and unless such firms allow facilities for Indian apprentices to be trained 
in their works. To allow the Bill to pass without any adequate pro* 
visions for a proportion of native capital and management m toe 
countr y to be fostered by the tax-payers' money is to create • 
disadvantageous burden to the country. 

Home Rule the only Solution, 

lir. PATEL in a long note gives detailed information about the PJ®' 
ceediogs of the Select Committee. He says that the proceedings of *» 
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Assembly and the Select Committee had proved to him that any fWf aJ 
proposal emanating irom the Government places the Assembly on the 
horns of a dilemma* It must be either accepted as it stands or 
(ejected. Thus nothing could be done without the approval of the 
Government. He instances the rejection by the Government of the 
proposals lor the Nationalisation of the industry and the sharing of 
profits by the State. This, be says, was rejected by the casting vote 
of the Chairman of the Committee. He instances the refusal of the 
Government to accept the proposal, carried by n votes against 4 for 
improvement in the conditions of Labor, the rejection of the proposal 
that the Government should have the option to acquire the concern at 
Jamshedpur after a certain period, and the opposi ion of the Govern- 
ment to prevent foreign capital from getting the benefit of Protection. 
He also quotes figures to show that the Protection proposed is inade- 
quate, but neither the Assembly nor the Select Committee could remedy 
these defects without Government's consent. Therefore, says Mr. Patel, 
the only remedy is Responsible Government. 

Re-Circulation of Bill. 

Mr. S. K. DATTA is opposed to a Protective Tariff. But if Pro- 
tection cannot be given by bounties at the present stage, be suggests 
that the Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, be circulated 
among Local Governments, Local Legislatures and Local Bodies to give 
an opportunity to the consumers to have their ^ay. 

Duty on Galvanised Sheets 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY regrets that the Se>€t Committee has not accepted 
his amendment to include galvanised aheets below one forty-secondth of 
an inch in thickness from the scope^df the enhanced import duties. This, 
he says, would leave galvamsed sheets of corrugated variety of less 
than 23 standard gauge^wtilch are of very general use for building 
purposes even among the poorest classes, subject to the existing duties. 
He realises the position of the Government in opposing the loss of ten 
lakhs by reducing this duty, which would consequently make difficult 
the financing of bounties, but then, says Mr. Neogy, an increase would 
be justified more on the ground of putting the Government in funds 
than as a measure of Protection. 

Labor and the Consumer 

Mr. CHAMANLAL rematks that the natural advantages for the steel 
industry in India, admitted by the Tariff Board, coupled with the 
atrociously low wages paid to labor at Jamshedpur, should make it 
possible for the Tata Steel Company to compete with foreign competi- 
tion, but he remarks that though natural advantages are undoubted, 
yet these advantages, are lost owing to the ,f higher cost of subsequent 
processes”. 

Tcis, then, is the conclusion, that because of the lack of efficiency 
in technical management of the higher processes, the consumer and the 
taxpayer are called upon to pay the price of sustenance and support 
to the great capitalists of India. He is unable to support the Bill 
without the safeguard of Nationalisation, taking his stand upon the 
interests of the tsixpaj^^nd consumer who are, he fears, being deli- 
vered into the hands of monopolists, whose concern is not the we’l- being 
of the community, but the security of their profits. Finally, he says 
that the Bill defeats its own purpose, because it seeks to protect the 
industry without at the same time protecting thousands of workers 
engaged In the industry. 
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The Assembly re-assembled on the 2nd. June when the most 
important item of the day was the discussion of the Tariff Bill. 

State Management of Railways 

The while of the morning was taken up with the question whether 
the diacutsnn of the Tariff Bill should be resumed immediately, or the 
the Bill le circulated for public opinion. The preliminary lour which 
was spent ou interpellations did not provide much interest, except the 
question regarding State management of the East Indian and the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways. The Assembly accepted a resolution on the 
subject last year, but nevertheless attempts seem to have been made by 
the Govt to arrange, if possible, for the eventual transfer to companies. 

Mr. H1NDLEY, Railway Commissioner, was getting into dangerously 
deep waters over the supplementary questions, and Sir Charles Inncs 
had to rush to the rescue by declaring plainly that the Government 
was not hound to accept the Assembly's recommendations. 

At •jucsiioii 1 im«>, Sir rursliutl2tm<l:tii Tb:ikur«l;i- a-k^l 1 he OovniinfUt a* to wIpti* 
exactly tlu-ir rffoits stand in t )*•• «1 iivc'p»ii of •l«*\".'«iiig a s.v f.»nu o! 

company tlniiiiri «>«1 in India to take over tie- K. 1 . Kailway and ii. 1 . I*. Kai way. 

Mr, Hindiev replied that the pn*j*vi had l»»vil he'd ill uhvyanee p *udili;. r U»* 

<jUcs;ioit of st ‘j »a rat i»*n of 11a i i way from lSeii‘*ra' Kiuane *. 

Sir I ui>lioitnti««i;i- Tluikurda- : What rehr.on the - *p.ir;i: i<*ii of Tiniiie- 

hear 1 «• the (jUi'slMiu «»f hail way Mauav:riu-n» : 

Mr. flitklley : In the event of s*'|>aratiott of Kailwav Kinatev,* probably - mi 
of the ohjeci ions to State iiianajrem-ut would «lt-;ipp *;ir. 

Mr. tiaya l*rasa«l Sjneh : Is it a fa»*i that -*m • *»i lie* start’ of the K. I. 

hailway have l».*on asked t «» take kui«* furou^h in view nf tin t«> 

ilirnu info Stafr-maiiApeil 

The President : Tnat •|U*stioii does not aris •. 

Mr. llamacliaiidru Kao asked if the •pie- ion "f muiae-m ut m ’ these Kai ways 
lia<l been liiuily di-eidiil, and whether it was -ubj**ct to tun her rit ieistn. 

Mr. IliiuPey : K«»r the time It-dng, the j* iina!. (ha enter.) 

Sir l harles Iiup-s added mat the tiovernm-mt had made arntiigiiu *m« to tak* 
over 1 tic K. 1. llailway in duly, 1 ;t25. The to verument left, t dt»o;- open 
iiegm iat ions for rea* private e»mpauv>, hut tli«->r u* ••:«»! iat ion- had u>*i been |*u i-u*** I 
is-caUse the t|U«*stioii of separation irf Kai! way Finance from itiiera. Kmtuu.' ■ - ai 

llo| hit’ll so Veil. 

Marine < « >111111 :t tee Keport 

Sir t'liarles Itiiiej. rep yi»iL f to |»r. Hour >ta?***l that the Hoverument hop • 10 puii si. 
the Meieatu tie Marine ri»mmiitce Keport >hort ! y after the work on t lie Ste ■' l*to*. et:on 
Kill was eofilplettd. 

THE TARIFF BILL — Motion for Circulation 

After spending an hour on questions and answers, the Assembly 
poceedcd At 12 Noon to consider the report of the Srlect Committee on 
the Taiift Bill. Oi seventy-fight amendments to the Tariff Bill on 
the paper, Ur. Datta's, to circulate it was the first to be discussed. 

Op. S. K. I) ATT A moved the circulation of the Bill, as 
amended by the belect Committee, for cliciti >g public opinion. He 
said that since the is*ue of the Tariff 1 > card's report and the publi* 
cation oi the Tariff Bill a very short time had elapsed, aad the publ c 
had not been able to form an opinion on it and fully realise its impli- 
cations. He felt that the point of view of the consumer had not been 
placed before the Tariff Board. The agricultural community forming 
the bulk of the population whose implements would hereafter cost more 
than before, the general public using iron and steel, and the Indian 
States must be given time to voice their feelings before Protection was 
given. Moreover, India must guard agaiust the evils which had followed 
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motion which *u nothing fcore than a plea for justice. ppo ■ 

Mt. LOHOKARE seconded the motion" for circulation u. . .. m . 
the 78 amendment, tabled suggested that the BU. hlll se^Taturw 
which required further consideration. He particularly drew attention ^ 
the danger referred to by the minority report of the Fiscal Commission 
that foreign manufacturers might reap the benefit of Tariff wallt at 
the jP* &JSZ ¥•“““ by establishing industries in India. 

, ^ r * SHAMLAL NEHRU said that the House had nothing to do 
with Indian States, and must decide now one wav or other as to 
whether Protection was to be given or not. 

Sir CHARLES INNES said that Dr. Datta’s speech was not lelevant 
to the subject under discussion, because Dr. Datta spoke as a tree 
trader while the policy of Protection had already been accepted by the 
House by referring the Bill to the Select Committee. By going back 
upon Protection now, the Houss would be simply stultifying itself 
•‘As for further consideration", said the Commerce Member. • there 
never has been a Bill presented to the Legislature after such careful 
preliminary investigation and preparation .as the Tariff Bill. The Tariff 
Board’s proposal had received uniformly favorable reception in the press 
in India, and right through the country the policy of Protection has 
been accepted. The proposal for the circulation of the Bill is nothing 
more than a dilatory motion. If you postpone it now, by the time 
you meet after six months, there may be no steel industry to protect/’ 

Mr. JINNAH characterised the motion for circulation as mischievous. 
He was sympathetic towards the demands for protection of labor, but 
this could not be adequately provided for in this Bill, and must be 
dealt with by separate legislation. 

Mr. D. P. SINHA retorted by describing the Tariff Bill &b entirely 
mischievous. 

Mr. RANGA IYER and Dr. GQUR opposed the circulation, point- 
ing out that the House itself was a forum of public opinion, and they 
had the approval of their constituents to support the Bill. 

Baba UJJGAR SINGH BEDI said that the bulk of the country 
was uneducated and must be given time to consider the Bill. 

At this stage Mr. RAJ NARA1N moved for closure. Pandit Malaviya 
and Sir Purushottamd&s represented that further discussion should be 
allowed on .this vital question. Mr. JAMN AD AS MEHTA pointed out that 
the debate had lasted only an hour and a quarter and wanted the 
Chair to protect the minority. The President allowed discussion to 
proceed, 

Mr. MEHTA said he had his suspicions about the Bill as it came 
from a Government which had done nothing to foster industries. In 
fact his suspicion was thickened by the manner in which the Govern- 
ment had hugged all the proposals of the Tariff Board. It looked as 
if Sir Charles Innes had written the report, and the lanff Board 
signed it. He said that it was the resourcefulness of Messrs. latas 
propaganda that was appealing to the patriotism and ignorance of tne 
House by raising the bogey that if Protection was not g ivel ? 
diately, Messrs. Tatas would collapse. If he was conviaced that this 
would be so. he would pass the Bill to-day; but the TanfiBcards 
report showed that there was no such danger, and H °p“ 

well wait for two months to find out whether the Protection 
Proposed waa adequate, which may be very much doubted. 

M *. RAMACHANDRA RAO pointed out that the Bill had co 
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out of the Select Committee practically unaltered and should not be 
circulated* 

Sir Purusbottamdas THAKUKDAS referred Dr. Datta and others 
who spoke 4 on behalf of the agriculturists to the conclusive replies 
given by the Tariff Board to these arguments* The circulation of the 
Bill would mean indefinite postponement of Protection. He wanted the 
House to give its opinion here and now whether it wanted or not to 
place the burden on the consumer of this generation so that the 
future generation might reap its benefit. 

Motion Rejected 

Closure was again and again applied, and the House finally decided 
and carried the closure by 46 votes against 34. Dr. Datta's amendment for 
the circulation of the Bill for public opinion was put and rejected by 
51 votes against 21. 

Points of Order. 

When the Legislative Assembly met again after lunch, the President 
asked the House to proceed with the discussion of the amendments. 

Mr. DEVAKI PRASAD S1NHA at once raised a point of order. 
.He quoted May's Book on Parliamentary Practice, and moved that the 
President do leave the chair. His objection was against the ruling of the 
Chair earlier in the day that on a motion for circulation of the Bill no 
member was entitled to go into a question of principle on the Bill. 

The PRESIDENT ruled this motion out of order. 

Thereupon Mr. SIN HA raised another point of order. Here again 
Mr. Sinba felied on May's Parliamentary Practice, and moved for a ruling 
from the Chair that no member who had interest in the Tatas' concern 
should be allowed to vote on the amendments. 

The PRESIDENT thought that it w f as too late to make the motion, 
because considerable voting and discussion had already taken place. 

Sir Alexander MUDD1MAN said that the matter was not to be decided 
by the Chair, but in the first instance by the members concerned. 

Sir Charles 1NNES pointed out that when the Select Committee 
was being appointed some members, who were later put ou it, had 
declared themselves that they were share-holders in Messrs Tatas', but 
no objection was then raised, and those members were put on the 
Committee. 

Messrs. V. N. MUTAL1K and JOSH l supported Mr. Sinha's proposition. 

Mr. PATEL quoted the practice followed in the Bombay Corporation 
and pointed out that it was a point for the Chair to dtcide. 

Mr. JINN AH emphasised that when he was put on the Select Committee 
he drew the attention of the House to the fact that he was a share-holder 
l>ut none had objected to it. He was the last person to exercise his vote in 
his own interest, and he personally would on this Bill noi cxercif? his 
voting poweis but he doubted if the member who brought the motion and 
those who supported it were actuated by the same high principles of 
policy* Mr. Kabiruddin supported Mr. Jinnab. 

Sir MUHAMMAD SHAEi pointed out that the Bill before the House 
was not a private one but a public one. It was not a bill dealing with 
Tata Company direct, nor was it a Bill dealing with that Company alone. 
It embodied a very important principle which was one oi general 
applicability. The intention was to protect the steel industry in general 
including Messrs. Tatas. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU said that he had no interest in Messrs. 
Tatas and considered that it would be a salutary rule if those interest- 
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ed in the concern abstained from voting, but he did not like the 
circumstances in which the question had been raised. 

Mr WILSON pointed out that he was interested in many concerns 
some of which might be granted Protection. He was in the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce, and he must express the views of his Chamber 
even on questions in which he might happen to be interested 

Sir PURUSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS said that he did not want 
to take part in the discussion as he was a Director of the Tata 
Company, but he must point out that he could not give up his right 
of expressing an opinion on the particular policy on which the Tariff 
Bill was based. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL stood for the establishment of a healthy con- 
vention. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDD1MAN made it clear that the procedure 
of the House of Commons was that such a point could not be raised 
on the ground of order, but the motion could be moved after voting 
bad taken place, asking that certain votes be disallowed. 

Dr. GOUR said that the members, whether interested in Messrs. 
Tatas or not, had to discharge their duties to their constituents. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT said that the present Bill was' not a 
matter of direct pecuniary interest but a matter of State policy. It 
was a Government Bill and the fact that it concerned the Tata Com- 
pany was only incidental. 

Mr. YAKUB and Pandit MALAVIYA opposed Mr. Jinnah’s objec- 
tion. The latter pointed out that the discussion of the objection 
would require separate consideration, and that he was sure that no 
one doubted that the members interested in Messrs. Tatas would not 
let their judgment be influ sncei by their persmal interest. 

The PRESIDENT said that he could not uphold the objection of Mr. 
Jinn ah as the Bill was not a private measure but one involving a question 
of public policy, Morever, the House had already allowed members who 
are share-holders to sit on the Select Committee. 

The House then proceeded, after spending an hour and a quarter over 
this discussion, to consider the amendments of Mr. Doraiswamy Iyengar 
and Mr. A. N. Datt which were ruled out. The discussion centred 
round the proposal of Mr. Archarya that Government before imposing 
off-setting duties should cosuit the Tariff Board. Sir Charles lanes and 
Sir Basil Blackett promised that the Tariff Board had not yet been 
given statutory recognition, that the Government intended to consult 
the Board before imposing off-setting duties, but tbat the rcserve power 
to act quickly was essential in the circumstances of the case. 

Mr. JINN AH characterised the amendment as futile, and it wav 
rejected. 

Mr. RAMA A1YANGAR moved an amendment making it lawful 
for the Government to constitute a Tariff Board consisting of one 
official and two non-officials. 

Pandit MALAVIYA and Mr. Rao supported the motiri. 

Mr. ACHARYA pointed out tbat they wanted to give statutory 
recognition to the Board. 

Sir Charles 1NNES said that the Tariff Board had been constituted 
on a temporary baffis to find out whether it would be needed as a 
P&manent institution with enough work *1 do. He could not commit 
*he Government to the Acceptance ot the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that the amendment only made tne 
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constitution cl the Board lawful and not obligatory. 

Sir Charles 1NNES raid that then be would object to the inaertion 
of the enabling provision. 

Sir B*ssil BLACKETT opposed the motfon because it would prejudice 
the final decision of the Government about the permanency and 
constitution of the Board. 

The amendment was put and negatived. 

An Exemption Proposal 

Mr. WILSON, representative ci the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, sieved for the exemption from protective duties of constructional 
aid other steel arriving btfore the first November, 1924, if tbe Collec- 
tor of Custcms is satisfied that the contracts for them had been 
entered /into before the publication of the Tariff Board's report and 
d< finitely ear-marked fer specific ccnstiuctions and not for ordinary 
side' by importers. Mr. Wilson and . his supporters, Messrs. H. G. 
Cccke, Patel and Abu] Kasim pointed cut that it was only fair that 
those contracts entered into when tbe report of tbe Tariff Board was 
not known should be exempted; Moreover, there were contracts entered 
into before even the Board was constituted and the Government should 
not now penalise them. Mr. Wilson pointed out that bis amendment 
excluded private as well as municipal properties. 

Mr. PATEL argued that tbe Bill was for Protection and not for 
increasing revenue. He believed that the Government was going to 
realise more than double tbe revenue contemplated. There was therefore 
room for exemption. 

Mr. J1NNAH objected to the amendment on the ground that if 
the duties were now raised on goods for which contract was entered 
into say, in 1921, it was only as an incidence of the contract from 
tbe consequences of which they could not escape. 

Sir Basil BLACKETT and Sir Charles 1NNES opposed the amend- 
ment as introducing a new principle in Customs methods, and mischievous 
in- results. The Commerce Member dissented from Mr. Patel in tbe 
view that the Government would get double the revenue anticipated. 

Tbe amendment of Mr. Wilson was rejected. 

The Case of Bombay 

Mr. PATEL'S amendment to exclude the Bombay Corporation 
orders in steel was supported by Mr. Wilson, Mr. J. Mehta, and Mr. 
Diimasia. Mr. Jinnah opposed the amendment, as its acceptance would 
amount to asking the general taxpayer to pay eleven and half lakhs 
which tbe Bombky Corporation could very well afford to’ pay. 

Pandit MGT1LAL wanted tbe House to treat the Bill as a taxation 
measure and said that there was no case for exemption. 

The House rejected tbe amendment. 

The PRESIDENT ruled out of order tbe amendments of Mr. Mehta 
and Mr. Datia for extending and limiting tbe operation of the Bill. 

The House then jose at 7-15 p.ii. to meet again on the next day. 
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The t A 5S ei ?^fe.J!* et “*“* OH J une 4*h to continue further di*cu*- 
utti* on the Tariff Bill. 

At Question Tini". 


Qnite a lai]ge number of numtumx ba.1 Wji tal.ld reganliug the 
Eaqwiiy CwnmtH««. Mr Alexander Muddimon referred Mr. Jimiali, Mr. Itamachandm 
Kw and Mr. 1/. I. Sinha who stked quest ions nimut it, to the communique issued 
by the Government on the Hibjrct. lie «a:,l that .,ucetion aa to whether the 
witnesses be called for oral examination ami ns to whcthei the enquiry In.* he'd 
in public, were matters to lx* dctcriniiud by the Committee itse.f. He wan not 

prepared yet to announce the personnel. Keplying to Mr. Kangaswami Iyengar the 

Home Member said that he cou'd not promise that the memorandum prepared on 
the report of the Preliminary Commit tin* presided over by hint would be published. 

He thought that there would be no objection to supplying ir to the members of 

the Legislature, but- he wanted time to give a final rep y. 


Answering to a question Sir Alexander Muddiman announced that Sir Sivaswami 
Iyer had sent in a rrsoutiou about the Lee Commission and the ( lover nmci.% was 
giving the Assembly Saturday m xt to discuss it. Mr. Patel asked the Home Member his 
promised statement about matters requiring urgent decision by the Secretary of 
State. The Home Member said that the resolution of Sir Sivaswami related :o procedure 
and in fact wanted (loveiiumnt not to take action til! the Assent by had discussed 
the report in September. He did not want to anticipate Ins reply on Saturday. 
Mr. Patel repeatedly urged the Home Memljer to give the Assembly informa- 
tion about urgent points so that tlu* numbers might come prepared with them. The 
Home Member was further prested by Mr. .1 innali and Mr. Kangaswami Iyengar to 
adhere to his undertaking to the House to supp y them with information on urgent 
points. Sir Alexander Muddiman said that he had ]ust received information and had 
not had time even to read it. He promised to inform the House the next day. 

Keplying to Mr. Duuichand who drew the attention to the criticism of the Jail 
admit istraiiun made by Mr. Gandhi in bis famous articles: “My Jail Experience’*, 
Sir Alexander Muddiman said that jail administration was a provincial subject 
and that the Government did not propose to institute an enquiry into the actions 
taken by the local Governments on the Jail Committee’s rccomcndations. Further 
pressed in turn by Dr. Gour, Mr. 1). 1*. Sinha and Mr. Jninah the Home Memlx-v 
promised to communicate the question asked to the Kuintay Government anil said 
that he would take time to get information from the local Governments regarding 
effect given to the Jail Committee’s recommendations. 


Keplying to Mr. Kamachaiulra llao’s question the Home Member said that 
the Poll tax in Konya which is paid by every male adult other than a native resident 
in Kenya has been levied since 1st of January 11*23. The Government of India have 
taken no steps in tlie matter as the ordinance under which the tax is h vied rnakrs dis- 
crimination against Indians. They have no information as to the number of Indians 
sent to pritoii for failure to pay the tax. 


Sir Alexander Muddiman replying to Mr. Dcvaki Prasad Singh’s question regarding 
the Cabinet' Committee on India said that the Cabinet Committee on Indian affairs is one 
of several Cabinet Committees appointed by His Maiesty’s Government in accordance writli 
the lecogniscd procedure to deal with matters of current departmental administration. 
t*uch commit tees for example have been appointed to deal with Home Affairs, Unemploy- 
ment. Housing etc. The composition of these committees is confided to Members of the 
Cabinet with the occasional ad hoc incus Ion of other Ministers or officials. The mem- 
bership is not disclosed unlesB for special reasons. The Cabinet so directs their purposes 
and functions of the more important sections of administrative problems an< l as occasion 
may require to report their conclusions to the Cabinet for final decision. Ihe action 
taken by such committee is made public by the cabinet alone and is not made public 
cnless the Cabinet so directs after taking final decision thereon. 

Sir B. N. Mitra who was the spokesman of Government to defend the 
dimissal of Mr. Subba Kao of the I’ostal Department cut a very sorry figure 
against Swarajist onslaught as to whether subscribing to non-co-operation news- 
paper, wearing of Khadi, and association with Non-Co-operators could ooniftitiile *n 
offence. Sir B. N. Mitra while admitting that these in themselves did l not < constitute 
;n offence added that Government had put their interpretation while the Houewu 
f*ee to pnt its own. This made many members angry and the President intervened 
*nd stopped a volley of supplementary questions. 
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TTISCUSSION ON TARIFF BILL 
Discussion was tbed resumed on amendments to tbe Steel Protection 
Bill. Clause 2 being passed on the ?od, tbe House proceeded to deal 
with Clause 3 . After a few amendments had been ruled out of order, Mr. 
T>atel’s amendment for safeguarding labour next came up for consideration, 
Mr. PATEL submitted that the protection of capital and labour must go 
together and that the Tariff Act of Australia contained provision about 
labour. 

The PRESIDENT ruled out Mr. Patel's amendment and did not allow 
Mr. Joshi to reinforce Mr. Patel's argument that the motion was in 
order. This further embittered the House but the next step of Sir 
Chimanlal in stopping Pundit Maaviya from supporting Mr. Patel 
in pointing out that amendment for laying down that bounties shall 
be given only to those firms which possess at least two-thirds Indian 
capital made the House burst with indignation and Pandit Malaviya 
as their spokesman recorded a protest against this arbitrary ruling. 
Pundit Motilal and the Home Member sa»d the motion was in order. 
The President then yielded and theie followed a five hour's discussion 
on this vital question. 

Sir Charles 1NNE5 informed the House that Government considera- 
tion of the legislation about libour unions and labour disputes was 
already in an advanced stage but he could not 9tate tbe specific date 
by which the Government would be ready with the Bill. 

Mr. JOSHI wanted >o support Mr. Patel but the President ruled 
that none except the member proposing the amendment would be 
permitted to state his view. The President ruled Mr. Patel's motion 
out of order being outside the scope on the Bill. 

Mr. PATEL was next called upon to explain why his next 
amendment for giving benefit oi protection only to those concerns with 
at least two-third9 of the capital invested in India. Mr. Patti emphati- 
cally declared that the object of the Bill without limitation a 9 proposed 
by him would be more to benefit (he foreign capital than Indian. He 
regretted that the important consideration put by the Fiscal Comm s .ion 
for preventing foreign capital from reaping the fruits of protection had 
been ignored by the Tariff Board. 

Pandit MALAVIYA rose to support Mr. Patel. 

Tue PRESIDENT said he had ruled that no one except the mover 
of an amendment should submit his explanation. 

Pandit MALAVIYA wanted to submit certain points asking the Presi- 
dent to reconsider bis ruling. 

The PRESIDENT : —Order, Order. 

Pandit MALAVIYA: — Before "you shut me out arbitrarily 1 want 
to submit reasons why you should reconsider your ruling. 

( Shouts of hoar, hear, and excitement .) 

Mr. JINNAH intervening explained that Pundit Malaviya wanted 
that the matter raiseS* by Mr. Patel was of such vital importance that 
the President might be pleased to show latitude and let other members 
address the House. The PRESIDENT He did not put it that way.' 

Pandit MALAVIYA was then called upon to apeak. He raid that 
Mr. Patel's motion was quite in order and that a large number 
of members of the Assembly thought that if they could not insert a 
provision like the one proposed by Mr. Patel they would rather wreck 
the Bill (hear btar). He pointed out that the Overseas Trade Insurance 
Act passed by tbe House of Commons in 1920 contained provisions 
hat the benefit of the Act were not to be given to aliens but on.y 
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y . P? >eW fl ^ British Cipital and British Directors. The 

WMClbii of similar provision in the Tarifl BUI could not be out of 


pr, GOUR supported Pundit Malaviya. 

. Chailee 1NNES drew attention te the standing order preventing 
inssMon of amendments ioreign to the scope of the Bill. This pro- 
yHkm.he .am, was intended to prevent a popular House like the 
Assembly from coming to vital decisions without due consideration. 
Moreover « as protection proposed was for three years and as it would 
take* five years for any steel work to be started, Mr. Patel's amend- 
ment would be only a useless gesture. He promised that the Government 
would take up separately the question of seeming substantial Indian 
capital in concerns getting State a* a stance. 

Pandit MOTiLAL NEHRU decined to believe that it would take 
$ years to manufacture steel. He agreed that t^e* question of labour 
was so big that it required separate legislation but he thought that 
the safeguards about the capital were very desirable and quite in order 
because it proposed to limit the scope of the Bill. 

SirAlexander MUDD1MAN ventured to suggest that as Mr. Patel's 
amendment proposed to limit the bill, it was in order whatever might 
be the merits of the proposals. He asked the President to give his 
decision on the point of order. 

Mr. JINIfAH supported Sir Alexander's views. 

The * PRESIDENT then climbed down and ruled Mr. Pate 's motion 
in order amidst loud applause He however declined to reconsider 
his decision not to allow any discussion on the Lnbour question. 

To Exclude Foreigners. 

Mr. PATEL then moved that the words “ on being satisfied that 
at least two-thirds of the capital invested in the business concerned is 
Indian" be nserted in Clause 3. 

The discussion was then initiated by Mr. PATEL who pointed out that 
protection would be fatal to the consumer without the provision that 
ft shall. extend only to Indian capital. Sir Sivaswamy Iyer began to 
find fault with the proposal. He wanted Government to examine the 
question as a whole and considered Mr. Patel’s proposals as unaccept- 
able because it laid down a definite proportion oi Jnd’an capital. Mr. 
Ramachandra Rao and Mr. Jinnah also fell into the trap that exclu- 
sion of foreign capita! would mean virtual monopoly to Tntas who, 
warned Sir Basil Blackett, would mercilessly extort an extravagant price 
from the Indian consumer absence of competition. But these argu- 
ments left the majority of non-cfficial members unmoved. Pundit 
Malaviya put the ^position in a nut-shell. He said protection involved 
weight, on the Indian consumer, ard should the consumer bear the 
weight to enable foreign capitalist to get dividends? As for the Tata 
monopoly Government could lay down the condition that protection 
wpuld be conditional upon efficient and economical running of the lata 
Work*. Sir Basil Blackett and Mr. Wilson warned that J^bout 
foreign capital India could not develop industrially. Pundit Malaviya 
replied that India had only filled the cofieis of British by pay- 

tag interest lor a century. Sir Basil retorted that lad a had a «o 
become richer, by urine that capital. The Pundit was not to be 
beaten and effectively 8 answered that only that portion ol India bad 
become rich, whichthe Britisher was exploiting. The Finance Member 

not dare interrupt anymore after that. 

Mr. JAMNADAS MEHTA -put the position more frankly. He asm- 
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*1 relate -to let Indian resources say more to he mortgaged tto fonigt 
exploiters.** 

Mr. LOHOKARE supported Mr. Patel and drew attention to 'the 
serious danger of foreign capitalists exploiting India within the Tariff wall.. 

Sir SIVASWAMi A1YER expressed full sympathy with the imotipn 
under discussion but had his doubts whether it was the right way of- 
•dealing with the subject. He pointed out that even the minority repost 
of the Fiscal Commission did not fix any proportion about Indian capi'al 
and asked if it would be wise without proper consideration to fix arbi- 
trarily that the Indian capital must be at least two-thirds. Why not 
fifty per cent ? Moreover, all they could do now was to lay down that 
the grant of bounties should be given only to firms possessing two- 
thirds Indian capital. They ' could not prevent any concern establishing 
tself and getting advantage of the tariffs, except by confining the Bill 
to the Tatas but the discussion on the previous day had shown that the 
bill* was not meant for Tatas only and was part of a general policy of 
the Government. He thought that the question deserved separate treat- 
ment and if the Government gave an assuraoce that they would under- 
take legislation about securing a substantial share to the Indian capital 
he wou'd be satisfied. But if something must be done then he would 
prefer the alternative proposal of Mr. Patel that the grant of State 
assistance be regulated by terms to bo decided upon by the Assembly, 

(The Assembly rose at this stag* Jar lunch.) 

When the Assembly met af terjunch, Mr. C. OORAISWAMY IYENGAR 
was the first to speak. He had given ndtice of an amendment that any 
bounty that is payable under this Act shall be allowed only to those 
concerns the proprietors and directors of which were Indians to the extent 
of at least three-fourths of their number and the chief controlling and 
managing authority of which is entirely Indian. He did not move this 
amendment at that ?tage as he waited to see the fate of Mr. Patel's 
amendment. He gave his whole-hearted support to Mr. Batei*s amend- 
ment and said that his own amendment was in effect on the same 
principle. Indeed he had the support ot no less than Professor E. T. 
Shah for the terms of his own amendment and that fact, he thought, 
ought to silence those oppositionists to the amendment who still held 
that there were many difficulties to be faced before the Government 
could agree to a definite proportion of capital being Indian. 

What is Indian Capital ? 

Mr. R. D. BELL (Secretary, Indian Fiscal Commission) agreed that 
India was poor. Assuming that there was enough capital in India, where 
was the confidence that it would be forthcoming? indeed when Tatas 
started their concern they had to go out because there was no confi- 
dence among Indiana in them. That being the case it was rather 
hard to stipulate that a certain percentage of capital should he Indian. 
Moreover what was meant by Indian capital? Whether it meant capital 
in lndii or money belonging to Indians only? This bad not been 
made clear. If the amendment was to be passed it would ooly help 
Tatas and no other steel industry in India, whereas tho BtU was one 
of general applicability. The scope of the BUI would therefore be 
altered and in fact tfie necessity of recasting it would arise. Consi- 
dering these insuperable difficulties he advised the House to reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. M. K. ACHARYA said that these difficulties were mesat tc 
be overcome and some means must be found by the talented member 
on the Treasury benches to solve the difficulties. 
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Mr, D. P. SINGHA, though he was a Free trader, aenerallv 
with the observation of Mr. Bell and the difficulti“ ^C out. g 
Sir SIVASWAMY A 1 YER supported the amendment (laughter and 
applause) because he thought that thereby they could minimise the 
mischief of the measure. He quoted the opinion of certain witnesses 
before tne Tariff Board and believed that there was a real dancer of 
foreign concerns planting themselves and lest this should happen he 
thought it necessary to support the amendment. 

Sir B. N. MITRA in a Bhort (maiden) speech urged the House to 
accept Sir Charles innea* assurance that the question of capital would 
be separately considered. He said that the Tariff Board wisely avoided 
giving opinion on the question of capital and that as pointed out by 
the Fiscal Commission, there was nothing to prevent the foreigner 
from investing his capital through an Indian intermediary. 

Mr, JOSHI said that Indian labour had nothing to choose between 
Indian and European capitalist. The speaker's nationalist sentiment 
would lead him to support solely such industrial pursuits as would 
conduce to the development of the country, but if by thus allowing 
no scope for choice the country was to go without industry he would 
rather consent to the choice than have no industry at all. He therefore 
opposed the amendment. 

Mr, RAMACHANDRA RAO admitted that some check was desirable 
but the best way was to ask the Government to bring in a compre- 
hensive measure. Mr. Patel's amendment he said involved the danger 
of making the Tatas monopolists in the Indian steel market. 

Mr. J. MEHTA welcomed Mr. Patel’s amendment which he said 
was a barbed wire entanglement against foreign capital and held out 
the hope that Indian resources were going no longer to be mortgaged 
to .the foreign exploiter. 

Mr. JINNAH warned the House that the amendment would defeat 
the object the Home had at heart. It would destroy the hopes of 
encouragement of internal competition which was essential in the interest 
of the consumer. He appealed to the Government that their inten- 
tions were still suspected and that they should expedite legislation on 
the subject of capital. He was sure that the House did not want to 
exclude companies already estibished in India wi*h foreign capital. 
(A Voice " No”.) . . . 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT said that the subject of prevention of foreign 
capital was one which could not usefu'ly • be tackled by way of 
amendment, to a particular Bill. Tnere was no limit to the amount 
of capital that could be usefully expended ia India on development. 
Ever since he came to India he had not observed any free flow of 
foreign capital into India. Indeed he had heard some Swadeshi suggest- 
ing that he should go to England for loan in order that be might 
not ruin the Bombay market. He had no desire to do so and trusted 
that Indian capital would readily come forward. One of the diffi- 
culties of continuing even the Government's present programme on 
capital development in India was the limitation of capital available 
in this country. He was very glad that this year they wm ab le to 
avoid sterling loan. Their policy should be not to borrow n En£*nd- 
but in India* But foreign Capital was a danger only if «t «pi^ed 
the resources of the country into which it came ud l the same 

tine killed internal competition, preventing the 

««ons industries. Otherwise he maintained that Iom» P*» , dt 

unmixed good. If without foreign capital the Industry 01 in 
was not developed then there would be nothing for the foreign capwn 
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ists to drain away. Tbe only justification for a bill to protect steel 
industry must be such that in the long run it would increase the 
cat local dividend of India. How could they do that if they prevent- 
ed foreign capital coming to India. Thereby they would only reduce 
and not accelerate the progress of Industrial development. The result 
wGuld * be that Indian consumers would be at the tender mercy of 
one single iron steel company which, however entirely '* Indian it might 
be, would not and could not eventually reduce the price of steel, it 
ttculd 'be therefore quite contrary to the whole spirit of the bill. At 
the same time Sir Basil Blackett asked the Assembly to accept the 
assurance of Sir Charles Innes that legislation would be brought into 
secure Indian capital. On what particular date it would be it was 
difficult to say tbia moment, but the Government would be ready to 
consider with a committee of tbe Legislature or in such form as would 
appeal to tbe Assembly in general tbe whole of the difficult question 
of foreign capital with a view to legislate, if necessary, by amendment 
cf tbe Indian Companies Act. Tbe Finance Member therefore asked 
tbe House to reject Mr. Patel's amendment, 

Mr. WILSON thought that the amendment instead of fostering 

the development of. steel industry would undevelop it. He opposed 
tbe amendment* both on the ground of principle and practice. In 
practice it would be impossible to work it. If money was required for 
an -ndustry they would have to go even to tbe devil (laughter) and the 
investor should have an open market. The Bill was a straight-forward Bill 
and the amendment, ii accepted, would defeat the objects of the measure. 

Mr. DUMASIA said it would be an evil day if foreign capital 
was prevented from coming into India. Indian capital had already 
been taken away by currency legislation and now for the develop- 
ment of Indian industry they bad to depend on foreign capital. 

Mr. PAT EL would not exclude foreign capital, but he thought 

that there must be an .indigenous national control of whatever money 
came from outside. He advised the House to accept the amendment 
of Mr. Lohokare on tbe agenda that bounties should be given to 
those concerns which had a rupee capital, had Indian directorate, and 
provided facilities f r Indian apprentices to be trained in their works. 

Pandit Madan Mohan MALAViYA replying to the Finance Member’s 
speech remarked that if foreign capital had to come to India, England 
had become richer by getting interest for the past 75 to 100 years. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT : — Is r.ot India richer also ? 

Pandit MALAViYA: — India is not richer for Indians but may 
become richer only for tbe purpose of Englishmen. He also complain- 
ed that huge cash balances were held in England which could very 

well be transferred to India to help Indian maiket. Pundit Malaviya 
Suggested an amendment for securing a majority of Indian Directors 
and a major share of Indian capital but for exclud’ng existing firms 
with non- Indian capita) from such discrimination. He emphasised that 
the burden of piotection was to fall on the consumer and that he 
could be called on to undertake that burden o enable foreign capital 
to exploit them. As for the bogey of Tata monopoly they could 
follow Engl sh Overseas Trade Insurance Act and lay down that V lii ~ 
icction was conditioned by a reasonable economy and efficiency on 
the part of the company receiving benefit. He pointed cut that even 
if the Indian Companies Act were amended, there would be nothing^ »° 
prevent the Companies registered under the English Company Act irc® 
estabi sbing themselves. He threatened wreckage of the Bill 11 

Goven mini did not accept some reasonable motion* 
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Sir Charles INNES observed that the question of determination oi 
proportion of Indian and foreign capital required the most careful 
preparation and a large number of amendments showed that there 
waa no dear idea about it in the House. Mr. Patel's amendment 
was not only useless, but also illogical because it would discriminate 
against one form of protection, namely bounty, and would not touch 
those enjoy .ng tariff duties on behalf of the Government. He would 
only say that they were pie pared at once to take up the question ia 
consultation with the Advisory Committee attached to bis depart- 
ment. He warned the House that adoption of Mr. Patel’s amendment 
would place the Government in a serious position and appealed to alt 
moderate minded persons to support the Government in defeating the 
amendment 

Pt. Nehru's Amendment. 

Pundit MOTILAL NEHRU was the last non-official to addres* the 
House. He knew that it the Assembly insisted on M. Patel's amend- 
meat, the Government would not accept it and the Bill wou d he 
practically thrown out. It appeared that in this matter the noose 
was round the neck of the House and that further the string was 11 
the hands of Sir Charles lnoes (laughter) but he (Mr. Nehru) wantei 
that the Government should commit itself to the principle, enunciated 
by the Hoo'ble Mr. Chatterjee in the Fiscal Commission Report, 
namely, that no concession should be *iven to any firms, except to such 
firm as had the rupee capital and had a proprtiou at any rate of 
Indian Directorates and allowed facilities to Indians for training in 
their works. If the Government would recognise iliis principle which 
was indeed flex ble. then the distrust and the suspicion in the House 
wou’d greatly disappear.** 

He therefore moved in place of Mr. Patel’s amendment the follow- 
ing amendment to the clause. — " Provided that nothing m section 
four shall apply to any company, firm or other pe sou who starts the 
business of manufacture in steel rails, fishplates or wacons, after the 
passing ot this Act, except under such conditions as to maintain the 
proportion of Indian capital and lndiau element in the management 
as may be determ.ned by the Governor-General-in-Couocil in con- 
currence with the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

Sir Charles INNES said that he could not straight uti agree to 
the amendment so suddenly put forward by Pundit 
He warned time to consider it be.ore he could reply on behalf o .he 
Government. He therefore moved that the debate be aujourned ti.l 
the next day. . 

Sir ChimanUl SETALYAD in adjourning tbo House 11U the n«t day 
pointed out that as there bad been lull discussion on tU. que-tion tU 
Govt, would be allowed to reply next day as to hew lar they « « 
prepared • to agree to Mr. Nehru's suggestion and il it »as oot accepte 
the voting on tht* amendment would take place. 

The House then adv^uraed. 
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Ob Jane 5th die dwcawioa on die Tend Bill new resumed 
after q ue s tion time. 

The dUcnMioe ms Initiated by Pandit MOT 1 LAL NEHRU who 
moved is amendment embodying an onderetanding with Government 
laying dowb that bounties be granted in future only to those com- 
panies which register themselves with Rnpee Capital and poshes a 
proportion of Indian Directors to be fixed by Governments This was 
all Punditji could get from Government and alio succeeded in making 
the Commerce Member agree to appoint an 'ad hoc* committee elected by 
tbe House to examine the whole question of fore^gp capitals Mr. 
Hi tel was ver^ much displeased with this compromise. Pundit 
Malaviya also did not like it and many other Swarajists were against 
leaving it to Government's sweet will to fix the proportion of Indian 
directors. But tbe majority of them, realising that nothing could be 
done without Government consent, agreed with Pondit Motilal and 
only seven joined Mr. Patel in recording an opposition. 

Pnndit MOTILAL NEHRU moved that Clause 5 ke renumbered as 
Clause 6 and after the Clause 4 the following Clanse be inserted 

*• Notwithstanding anything contained in Section 3 or Section 4, no 
bounty in respect oi steel rails, tin plates or wagons shall be payable 
to or on behalf of any company, firm, or other person not already 
engaged at tbe commencement of this Act in the business of manu- 
facturing anyone or other such articles, unless such company, firm or 
other person provides facilities to tbe satisfaction of the^ Governor- 
General in Council for the technical training of Indians in manufac- 
tuiing process involved in the business and in the case of a company 
unless— 

‘(a) it has been formed and registered under the Indian Com- 
panies Act 1913, and 

'(b) it has a share capital the amount of which is expressed in the 
memorandum of association in Rupees, and 

!(c) such proportion of the Directors, as the Governor-General in 
Council has by general or special order prescribed in this behalf, consists 
of Indians." 

Then followed a discussion as given above after which the Pandit's 
amendment was carried, only seven, including Mr. Patel, dissenting. 


Agricultural Implements. 

Captain H 1 RA SINGH then moved the omission of protective duty on 
agricultural implements. He was supported by Mr. D. P. Sioha, Mr. 
Dual Chand and Mr. Doraiswami Iyengar. 

Sir Charles 1 NNES pointed out that the Tariff Board had empha- 
sised that the weight of protective doty on agriculturists would be 
negligible while tbe grant of protection to Steel industry made it 
necessary to extend protection also to certain subsidiary industries to 
provide an outlet for Tata products- 

After further discussion the President took vote on tbe motion 
whether the item raising the duty from xo to 25% and whether 
certain agricultural implements should remain part of the schedule or 
not. The House divided and by 48 votes against 37 rejected protection 
to industry .concerned with agricultural implements and making the duty 


revert ^4x> to%i 

Pandit Mottlal and tome other Swarajists remained neutral* 

The adoption of this amendment was the first defeat of the Govern- 
ment in respect of the Various provisions. 
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Tin Plates. 

stjtcss zjzrs? ?■> 

capiUl expenditure. Hie emendraent wee in 

import duty ironi ten to fifteen per cent. Tin-plates wereu^d 

many requirements of the poor people. F efC u#ed lor 

Mr. Wilson in opposing the amendment said that a cate had 

not been made out lor protection of the Tin-plate industry. He thought 

that the Tin-plate Company was extravagant and had been over-capita, 

lised. Moreover the company was under eon:ract to supp'y 21 coo urns 

out of the 28.000 tons of its total pioduce to the Butina Oil Company 
at so unfavourable rate. * y 

Sir SIVASWAMY IYER supporting Dr. Gout's amendment said that 
the House must not take into consideration the only Tin-plate Company 
in India but must bear in mind any o:hcr company that might be 
started. 


Sir CHARLES INNES said that he had a soft corner for Timplate 
industry and if Dr. Gour had not brought forward this amendment he himself 
would have moved oue to that effect. The only countries i*i the world 
which bad made success of lhc Tin-plate industry we>e England and the 
United States, and India bad every chance to make it a success. 

Dr. Goui’s amendment was put and carried and the protective duty 
to Tin-p’ate restored. 

Exemption for Burma. 

Mr. FLEMMING moved for the exclusion of Burma which, be said, was 
unanimously demanded by both the people and the Government of Burma. 
His province was very backward in respect of all development, whether 
cf transport of roads or irrigation and when the province had laid before 
it a progtamme of expansion the ri 9 e in price ot steel as a result ot' 
protecti n would hamper that development. The proposal was however 
rejected. 

Changing the Preamble. 

Mr. CHAMANLAL had an amendment in his name proposing to change 
the preamble of the Bill, laying clown “ in favour of nationalisation.” He 
announced that Mr. R. D. Tata, with whom he had held conicrences recently 
hail authorised him to state that lie (Mr. Tata) was quite prepared to give 
recognition to the labour association at Jamshedpur and agree to the 
appointment of a conciliation board (Applause.) 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDD1MAN interrupting pointed out that the 
preamble could not be bev^iid the actual provisions of the Bill. 

The PRESIDENT ruled the motion of Mr. Cliaraanlal out of order. 


•• Discriminating.” 

Mr. C. DOR A 1 SWA M I IYENGAR moved an amendment to the effect 
that the policy of Government must be one of ‘unqualified protection* instead 

of ‘discriminating* protection. . .. . . 

Sir CHARLES 1NXES opposed the amendment as the policy of discnmi- 
nating protection was the one recommenced by the h»cal 
accepted by Government more than a year go, and agreed to by the Sikct 
Committee on this Bill. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT urged the House not to indulge «n any further 
junior wrangling over a small >and unnecessary amendment : « “en «e 
policy set down in the Bill was that adopted by the Asscmb > . T 
amendment was negatived. , 

Mr. C. S. RANC.A IYER, in moving another amendment, objected t ' 
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the language of Sir Basil Blackett who bad characterised the discussion on 
tue previous point as junior wraogliog. Mr. Iyer's present amendment was 
for an addition to the preamble to the effect that the policy of Government 
must be one which should subordinate imperial interests ind British 
interests to Indian interests, in explaining his point of view Mr. Iyer 
referred to the past history of Fiscal Policy and described ic as pro-British 
and anti- Indian. 

The PRESIDENT asked the Member to leave the past' aad talk of 
the present. Mn Iyer retorted that it was difficult to separate the present 
from the past. 

When.. Mtv Iyer further developed his arguments for the addition 
of the word* be suggested. Sir Charles Innes on a point oi order pointed 
bat that there was nothing in the Bill which subordinated Indian Interests 
to Imperial lntei ests. The amendment appeared to him more as a political 
manifesto than a sober preamble to tbe Bill. Mr. iyer maintained that there 
was nothing in his amendment offending against the Bill. The President 
ruled the amendment out ot order. Alter other amendments had betn 
ruled out of orJer the preamble to tbe Bill was agreed to without any 
change. 

THE BILL PASSED. 

Sir CHARLES INNES then moved that the Bill as amended be passed. 

Sir S 1 VASWAMY IYER congratulated Sir Charles Innes on the skill, 
ability and unfailing tact, humour and spirit of compromise he displayed 114 
piloting the measure which he (speaker) regarded as marking an era in the 
history of British administration and in the economic history ot British 
India. Pandit MALA Vi YA, in endorsing Sir Sivaswami Aiyer’s views, 
recapitulated the points he had raised during the discussions, especially in 
regard to checking foreign capital from coming to India. The President 
objected to the Pandit's recapitulation oi these points. At this stage Pand.tjt 
insisted on having his say and maintained that be was in order. He believed 
he could not support tbe Bill as it was but in the hope that the Government 
would on some future occasion move in the desired direction, he agreed 
to the passage of the Bill. 

After a few more speeches, the Bill was finally passed. 

The ''Split" in the Swaraj Camp. 

Tbe Tariff Bill was the occasion of a bitter controversy within the 
Swaraj camp which seemed at one time to threaten a split, adroitly 
evaded by the sectional leadeis. bu; i.ot so as to obliterate a line of 
cleavage which has since become very clear. On June 4 th there 
according to previous arrangement, a preliminary discussion of Pi- 
Motilal '• amendment in committee and the Govt, signified their inten- 
tion of accepting it with some minor alterations. On June 5th* while 
the House was engaged with 'Questions & Answers/ Pt. Motilal was 
seen conferring with the Commerce Member, and this made the Swarajist 
suspicious. Mr. Patel referred to this matter during the discussion 
on Pt. Motilal'a compromise with bitter sarcasm and Pt. Maiaviya ana 
other Swarajists also held a mild opposition to the idea, of leaving into 
the handa of Govt, to look alter Indian interest in the diiectoraies ot 
companies. Hardly had Pc. Motlal moved his amendment, Mr Patel 
rose and questioned its validity. It could not come until the 4 th clause 
bed been disposed cf, and the Assembly was still at tbe 3rd clause. 
Mr. Jinnah however rad some Standing Order to the effect that the 
Chair could disturb the order of the amendments at its discretion, pc 
M otilal wes thereupon allowed to complete his speech and Sir Charles 
innes then supported the amendment. The House finally voted, ;xcept 
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for Sir. Patel and half-a-dozen Swarajists, in favour of the amendment, 
as it was the best compromise that Pt. Motil^l could secure without 
jeopardising the passage of the Bill. 

Before the Tarifl discussion. 

When the House met on June 5th. the usual one hour's inter- 
pellation was gone through. 

At Question Time. 

Kir Heniy MOSCltlKF SMITH ,rq lying to a question by Dcv&ki Prasad Sinha 
regarding t lit amendment* io the Indian Legislative rules or other Statutory rule* 
said ilim the rialer- Secret ary of Stair’* pronouncement was not in the sense 
Migge*tod by the memlicr who ha* apparently -been milled by an inaccurate pres* 
repoat. The following i* the actual text of the relevant part of the Under-Kecre- 
taiy if State’s reply which lin* been communicated officially to the Government 
of India. “The desirability oi consulting the Indian legislature before changes are 
made in these and other statutory rules is always cons idcml when the proposed 
change could suitably Ik* made the subject of consultation.’* This statement of fact 
is tru*. The Government of India are not prepared to give any undertaking tliat 
he nce forward no changes in the Statutory rules relating to the Ventral legislature 
will lie nwnlc without giving it an opportunhy for expressing opinion on the 
proposed change. 

Replying to Mr. Sinlia in regard to the naturalisation of (Indians in the Vnitnl 
States Mr. HU A V said tliat the Government of India have moved his Majesty’s 
Government to take all diplomatic action possible towards n Deviation of the resultant 
lianlships. Only oik* case erf refusal of an actual application for naturalisation. 
Tlic number of past naturalisation affc cted by tl*e inliiig is of course large. 
The Supreme Court of tlic Vnited Stales of America de'iveicd its ruling 
on the Wth February IMS. Tlic Government of India fust heard of an Indian 
Jieing refused natural isiit uu on the 21st Februaiy Tliey addressed their first letter 

to Hi* Majesty's Government on the subject on the 12th March IM3, exactly three 
week* after the delivery of judgment at Washington. 


The Lee Report — the Home Member's Statement 
Before the House proceeded to discuss the Tariff Bill, Sir Alexander 
Mudditnan made his promised announcement on the Lee Report. 

Regarding those important matters eoutaino«l in tlw* recommendations of the I/ce Com- 
mission report which in the opinion of the Secretary of State was urgent, Sir Alexander 
staieil that there was nothing this Government or the Assembly could do which would bind 
the Secretary of State in the exercise of hi* statutoiy powers. Sir Alexander then drew 
attention to the ivccmnicndnt ions renting to the ricruitmcnt in the Transferred 
fields and in the Cent ml service*. It might be mtvsstiiT, lie said, to pats immediate 
ordeis .haling with recruitment at any rate in individual cbkh falling under these 
head*, Referring to items dealing with pay and tensions, the Home Member said, 
it was ma-.e chirr by the Secret aiy of State on 20th May in the House of Com- 
mon* that he intended to comply with the wish expressed by I he Asstmby tliat 
0,1 lh r. ,0iUts w * tluut ihc »l«rt being discussed by 
* *.* 1 ,r V f Na,t r. garded the recommendation dealing with 

the case ot Military officer* serving m political department a* uigcnt. Kecommeiida- 

Tor 1 '*'*-<* ot l^ngte were under the consideration of the 

Jf f. , “ ‘ lJ itc who must letain l.bcny of action in tlic matter. Recommendations 
|8 to 60 wen* under examination by the Sicictaiy of state. They refer to the Fami-v 

Fm , 11U r n< f ,lt r ‘ CtU / !a l <>f the Indian Civil Service Family 

It. is. on 1 und and the closing of the cxistinir Pension Fund Tim Ua»,. u..,] * 

pomted out that this was all the infoimation he could lay before tlic House 

After Sir Alexander Mud.dnian had made the stattwem of ‘uraent matter* 
contained m the Lee Commission's report', volleys of quest ions were mhLl 
sides of the House demanding further informatio^ 1 WCre ,a,Bed from aU 

Mr. Chaman al asked : Arc we to understand that no action will tot**, 
the Report until thi* House had discussed the report? 

Sir Alexander : 1 made a i cry definite announcement to the contrary 
,1 l? 1 ’ ^ hnmnn.nl : May I take it that beyond the ‘uigeiP matters* mentioned by 
Home M’lnbcr, no action will be taken on any other part of the report ? ^ 
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Sir Alexander : That it the natural presumption. 

In answer to Mr. M. K. Actiarya, Sir Alexander McuUliman stated that lie hail 
not hail any application from member* of this House for a special day, except 
the one giyeh (Saturday) for the motion given notice of by Sir Sivaswami Iyer. 
Jf any other member of the House wanted to give notion of resolutions he wuu'J 
have no objection. Dr. (four asked : What would b.t th» tiuaticial results of the 
proposals mentioned by Sir Alexantlcr ? 

The Home Member said he could not make any statement at that time. 

Dr. Oour further asked : Have you received any reply to our representation 
that no action should he taken by the Secretary of State without previously 
consulting the Legislatures. 

Sir Alexander : The Secretary of State has jiointed out that lie is committed 
to certain things as I have already read. 

On June 6th. the Assembly met (or a short sitting to consider 
some minor Bills. 

Sir Onmalal SETALVAD presided. The sitting was concerned with 
the consideration of the Indian Soldiers' Litigation Act Amendment Bill, 
and the Indian Stamp Act Amendment Bill as passed by the Council 
of State, the removal of Import duty on Sulphur and the circulation 
ot Dr. Gour’s Bill about the Age of Consent. 

At Question Time. 

An hour was spent in interpolations, Replying to Mr. Neogy, Sir basil Blac- 
kett said that suggest ion that the issue of currency notes be left to the Imperial 
Bank was possiby premature but was one which would receive full consideration. 
The general subject of bank rut-cs and money stringency was engaging his eam-^j 
attention. 

Messrs. Joslii and D. P. Sinha asked whether the revision of the Franchise with 
a view to its extension to labour was examined by the Muddimaii Committee and 
whether it could come up before a new Committee. The Home Member rep. id 
that the revision of franchise would not be considered, but the powers relating 
■to Franchise would come under review when the new Committee met. 

Mr. Ahmad A!i Khan asked : Will the Government be p’ cased to state if either 
of the undermentioned posts has been abolished as recommended by the lnchcape 
Committee, viz. tiie Resident in Waziristan, the Political Agent for Wana. Mr. 
Dennis Bray replying said that neither posts has yet been abolished. The Indian 
Retrenchment Committee recommended that the question of abortion in Waziristan 
have settled down. The Government of India will give full consideration to this 
nuggestion when the time comes. 

Sir BASIL BLACKETT tl en iwvcd that the Bill amending the Stamp 
Act as passed by the Assembly be taken into consideration. The Bill 
proposed to validate instruments inadequately stamped between 30th 
September 1923 and ist January 1924. 

Mr. DORA1SWAMI IYENGAR bad tabled an amendment for extending 
the period from 1st January to ibt July, but moved an extension till 
1st April which, he said, the Finance Member had agreed to. Sir Basil 
Blackett accepted the amendment because he said he wanted to save 
the time of the House (Laughter). The Btli as amended was passed. 

The Bill amending the Indian Soldiers' Litigation Act as passed by 
the Council of State was then agreed to. Captain Hira Singh welc med 
the Bill and urged retrospective effect* The Home Member promised 
consideration later. 

Sir CHARLES INNES moved a resolution for the removal of Import 
duty on Sulphur. Mr. RAMA IYENGAR proposed an amendment urging 
that the existing duty on flower of sulphur which brings to tu 
public revenue about Rs. 25,000 annually should be retained as the te 
industry which used this sulphur was rich and did not need any neip* 
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Mr. SHAMLAL NEHRU aupported the •mendment and raid that tbs 
taa industry was making a huge profit and even if it did not it .h««i! 
mot be protected. Sir CHARLES INNES opposed the amendment bSSJ 
sulphur referred to by Mr. Rama Iyengar was used by tea industry an! 
also by other industries. The tea industry had its u(M and downs^ The 
amendment, he said, was ungenerous. ® 

The amendment was put and declared lost. 

« , I ? r ^ G0U aS S BUl *25 rais ! ng , th « A « c ot Consent as amended by the 
Select Committee was then circulated for public opinion. 

The House then adjourned till the vth June. 


The Lee Report. 

On June 9th. ths Assembly met to discuss the Lee Report 
Mr. K. C. NEOGY was in the Chair, in the absence of Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad. Attendance in the House was fu 1, the galleries being packed 
by the wives and friends of the European Service-men, and the pro- 
ceedings though lively at first soon settled down to formal speeches. 
Pt. MotUal Nehru was absent through illness, and Mr. jinnah and Mr. B. 
C. Pal had already left Simla. The debate in the afternoon came suddenly 
to a termination, the House consenting to Mr. Venkatapatbi Raju's motion 
to adjourn further discussion till the September next. 

Sir Sivaswamy's speech was corent, short and weighty. He asked 
postponement of giving effect to the Lee recommendations tdl the Assembly 
had considered them in the September session. Promises had repeatedly 
been made, both by the Government of India and by the Sjcretary 
of State in Parliament that the Assembly would be given an opportunity 
of discussion before action was taken. That was a special session, and 
the report which was difficult to digest had been sprung upon them. 

Pandit Malaviya's amendment on behalf of the Nationalists, who 
had come determined to vote down Sir Sivaswamy's motion and 
substitute for it Pt. Malaviya's, promised to evoke a warm debate 
but the Home Member's early climb-down turned the scale on behalf 
of the Government. 


At Qitkhtion Tmk 

Replying to a <iue*tiou of Mr. Unya I'rnsnd Singh an to whether any instruction* 
tamed to focal Government* in or about lWil regarding the step* to lie taken to 
counteract the movement for the boycott of foreign made cloth in India, the tluoic 
Member nahl that instruct ion* of a eoiiltdentiril nature were iwueil regarding which 
•lie wa* not prc|>arcd to make any further statement. 

Hephritm to a .(ui^iou by Mr. M. K. A<;hary«, Mr. Uiiullcy wiki that m> far m 
S law State Railway* wore conccrmil, ties number of appoint m*iu* nuijlo m lie 
Kuginwring Hturv. iu»l Truffle .1. yuituieiil. .luring 

BagSnferlug Ueimnineui -Hindu. 15, MnlmumuniMi. X. Aug'i- Indian. '*•<*> NIO.V. 
department— -Itiudu* 4, Muhammadan* 3, Indian riirimmit I, ami Anglo Indian* 3. 

No similar information for t'ompanicH' line* wa* available. 

THK O’PWYKlt LlliKli SPIT 
Motion tar Adjournment 

Altar MWMkm tin*, Mr. XKOUV ibe iTjTn 

maeiuud notice of a motion for the adjournment of the Vlouw f m . • • . 

’the following term*: -“That thin Awwmbly «w;"d* 

vxprsurM it* indignation at the judgment of Mr. ;lu*iici r<IIII1 |2J;, 

libel unit against Kir Sankarau Nair, in which JI» J t f* # i»m,ub tragedy, 

of Star MtaSSt 0*1 hey er and Gcncm! I\ver for their part « 1*. . 1 ^ unjab m*wy, 
for which the latter wa* ihiuwImnI l»y the Secretary «»f • tat 
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Batal oat of Order. 

Mr. Ncffy lutal the motion oat of order. Under Clanae 5 of Bale IS. a 
motion for adjournment matt not deal with a matter on which a lefiolatkm could 
he moved, ruder Bale Sfl, r.o resolution ooald be moved isi regard to any matt er 
which woo under adjudication by a Court of Law hiving jurisdiction in any past 
of His Majesty's Dominions, and the judgment referred to in the notice of the 
motion was appealable, and therefore sl.ould not be made the snbjcet cf adisewahm 
in the Houm*. Apart from tliat, nndcr standing onlcr 90, any Hon. Member mast 
not, in liis speech, reflect upon the? conduct of any oourt of law in the exercise 
of its judicial functions. Parliamentary practice in tliese matters was very definite 
and no motion could be move* l in the House of Commons on the oonduct of the 
Judges of the Superior Courts of the United Kingdom. Moreover, the primary 
object of a motion for adjournment was to draw the attention of the Government 
to a matter of urgent public importance so as to influence the decision of the 
Government in an urgent matter in rrganl to which a resolution with proper 
not’cc would be too late. Such was not the case now. 

Mr. DAS ic presented that while Sir Sankaran Hair could appeal apinst 
the judgment, could the Secretary of State appeal against It f He (nought that 
the Judge went beyond the point of reference before him, and hod thereby roused 
the old Pun jab sores. As an appeal had not so far been made by the Secretary 
of Slate, the House lad power to ditcuss the subject. 

The Clair again iu!ed the motion out of order. 

Sill SIVA SWAM Y*8 KKSOLUTION 

Sir SIVASWAMY IYER next moved hit resolution 

'This Assembly n commends to the Governor-Gencral-in -Counoil that he will be 
pleased to convey to' the Secretary of State the opinion of this House— 

(1) That it is impossible for this House during this session to devote to the 
Lee Commit s:ou rq oi t which was published on tlie 27th May oe attention that it 
nquiris for a cnulu! and tloiough examination of its . proposals in all their 
asptcis ai.d la aril gs and that for this luipubt; it is absolutely necessary to afford 
fuither time to this House till the September Stssiou. 

(Sj That the mtiivul of three months asked for by the House oL the const- 
derathn of many impoitaut issues involved will neither cause any hardship to the 
Services which will obtain any financial relief tliat may be eventually deeided 
upon with effect from the 1st April 1924, nor alfcct public interest by* impeding 
recruitments for the Services during the interval which may proceed on the existing 
films 

(ft) That any attempt to give effect to the recommendation of the CommissiOD 
without giving any adequate time to this House anil the country to form an opinion 
upon tlie prepending* of a far-reaching character with inevitable repnrenssions on 
ether departments and Services is bound to be- resented as exhibiting supreme 
disregard of Indian public opinion and to provoke feelings of widespread discontent.* 

Sir SIVASWAMY IYER anid that the recommendations oi the 
report were of a wide and far reaching character. The House wee under 
a serious disabiliy because the conclusions were not all enpported by the 
Commission with reason and the evidence before the Commission which 
could have led them to come to their decisions had not been published. 
A leading Anglo-Indian paper had gone to the extent of describing 
the Lee Report as a treaty between India and the Services. He strongly 
demurred from this view. The report* required careful exsminatlon it 
the hand not only of the Government of India but alio of tfie Provincial 
Governments 'and Legislatuiee* While some amount of financial relief to 
tie Services night be necesnry, a difference of opinion could reasonably 
be expected he to how much it should be. The estimate of the Lee 
Commiaejoa about the burden on the country was rough and did not 
tain tnto account mate items of relief proposed to be granted* 

Sir Slvnewemy lyerV next point was that the increase given to 
the' benricea would reset on the other departments and would prove 
infectious. Already the Uadei-Secre»ary ot State had told the House 
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Officers* pay and tome allowance* 
t^jdie married officer* 'were being considered and that he hoped to borne 
to the conclneion eoon about them* Considering that the military Officers 
in n i u ??? ^Officers & the Civil Services, the result 
of* this revision might involve a heavier 6urden than that of the Civil 
Services. There was thus the necessity for a conscious and careful examina- 
tion of the report. 


Continuing, Sir Sivaswamy Iyer briefly objected to some detailed re- 
commendations, such as : home remittances, the invidious distinction between 
Indian and European officers, commutation of pension to the extent of one 
half instead of one- third, house rent etc. He strongly opposed the 
proposal' to keep the Irrigation branch of the P. W. D. and the Forest 
services in all the provinces as reserved. Speaking from his own administra- 
tive experience he had no hesitation in urging that the forest and 
irrigation branches should also be transferred. As for recruitment in 
‘security* services he wanted that the period for equalizing Indian and 
European element in the cadre should be shorter than that proposed 
by the Commission. He wanted to attain equality in 10 instead of 
15 years, but this could only be achieved by stopping European recruit- 
ment. He welcomed the Lee Commission** proposal to separate the 
Civil and Military Medical Services but he had the strongest objection 
to entrusting military work to the R. A. M. C. which was not open to 
Indians and was responsible to the War Office and not to the Government of 
India*. He approved ‘of the proposal about the establishment of a Public 
Services Commission. In conclusion be warned against the unpopularity 
which an attempt to rush through decisions on vital questions would 
involve. (Applause). 


Home* Member's Statement. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDD 1 MAN rose to make a statement of the Gov- 
eminent** attitude in the hope that it might shorten, the discussion. 
His speech was unwontedly conciliatory and sweet. He hastened to give a 
pledge to the House that no decision on the question of principle or policy 
would be given before the House discussed the Report in September. He 
emphasised that the Lee Report was not concerned with relief to the 
Services alone. It had three bases, namely : provinc^alisation, Indianisa- 
tkm and relief to service. He agreed with Sir Sivaswamy that 
the recommendations were of great importance and of a far-reacn- 
ing cbaract r. The Government of India wanted to know wheie they 
stood with regard to the Services and the important question of future 
recruitment. He admitted that neither the House nor the Government 
bad had sufficient time to consider the report and added: 1 am 

prepared to give on behalf of the Government and also the Secretary 
of State a pledge that no decision on any questions of principle 
or policy shall be arrived at til) the House bas bad an opportunity 
in iu September session of examining this report (Applause) but on 
the understanding that the House passes Sir Sivaswamy ■ resolution 
substantially in terms of that resolution.** 

This meant that retrospective effect be given to them as from 
i«t April 1934. 

Pt. Maiaviya*s Amendment. 

„ Pandit Malariya then moved bit amendment to mwOw < mbtiity 
cl «ba Bon*, to take tka report into conaideimtio& *t present became. 

IU Tha qnotton, rated mu * t be .apported when, on the .ll-tejwrt^qumJon. 

MMtovemaent, in aocordanoe with the demand of the Amembly in 3 
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tost, no aafcitfactory response has been made, and both questions ought to be deter- 
mined simultaneously ; 

(2) According to the report of the Commission itself, the proposals in it see 
•vitally interdependent, and therefore, whenever they arc examined, they must be 
examined as a whole; 

(8) That in any case, neither the Secretary of State nor the Government of 
India should take action on the report until the Assembly has been given adequate 
opportunity of discussion. 

Pundit MAD AN MOHAN MALAViYA in ixtoviog his amendment said" 
that the two questions of further classification ot services and advance 
of the constitutional Government were inter-dependent on each other and 
that one could not be dealt with by disregarding the other. The Lee 
Commission had ignored the possibility of further extension of respon- 
sibil ty to be introduced in the Central Government and of further 
autonomy to be established in the provinces. If a further dassification 
of Services was made, it would become an obstade in the inclusion of 
more subjects ae transferred. The Lee Commission did not give 
eufficent time and attention to the very important question of constitution 
which it had to deal with. Wittuu a period of less than five months, thr 
Commission had dealt with 1300 replies to their questionaire and ex 
amined 41 1 witnesses. In the cas j of all the previous Commission.* 
several volumes of evidence were published but in the present case th. 
publ cation ot evidence was withheld, - 152 witnesses gave tlie»r evidence 
in camera, and if they wanted to influence public opinion witl 
iheir views they ought to have had the courage to express them it. 
public. The evidence that had been recorded by the Commission 
would affect constitutional advance as the question of the services 
and that of the constitution of the Government were very closely inter- 
mixed and the Secretary of State should be requested to publish the 
evidence of the 132 witnesses who had giveo their views in camera. 
They had no reason to justify the idea whether the evidence was 
valuable or not. The report of the Commission had come in rather 
prematurely and the Services, which were the best paid in the world, 
and winch had their emoluments raised only in 1919, could wait until 
the Government had had its report on the question of constitutional 
advance, and both the reports could then be considered simultaneously. 

The House then rose for hatch. 

When the Assembly met after lunch, Mr. RANGASWAMY IYENGAR 
Supporting Pandit Malaviya's amendment said that it was perfectly 

geimane that the Government should consider the Lee" Commission's 

teport only «n the light of the resolution that was passed by the House 
in February last, asking for the establishment of Self-Government in 

India bit also in the light of the enquiry that was now proceeding to 

investigate the defects in the working of the present constitution. The 
House should not commit itself to any undertakings. The question that 
the allowances would have to be given with retrospective effect was 
one of finance and expenditure upon which the Government should not 
expect the House to be committed. Questions of constitutional import- 
ance were involved in the recommendations of the Lee Commission. 
For instanoe the question in regard to passage allowance was not 
merely a question of allowance bat it sought to make a votrble item 
a non-votable one and to that extent attempted to take away the 
• power of the House. In regard to control of expenditure similarly the 
Cornu, lion's proposal * that appointments to services in the customs 
departments should in future be made by the Secretary of State woma 
deprive the House of its right of voting certain Hems which toiiW w 
made non-votable. The question of appointment of the proposed Pnonc 
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Service. Commlnlon abo involved t coorttn tiona l im, i« it 
pcmoaed the Fpblic Service* CommiMon when conetitnted would only 
deni with power* which were now vested in the Secretary of State 
while the contention of the House had always been that the T^gftla- 
tore’s control over the Services should be complete. The recommenda- 
tions of the commission should therefore be examined in the light of 
the principle* of responsible Government on which alone pro vinciatisation 
and Indianisation should be based and not on the most unsatisfactory 
constitution to the re-examination of which every body was agreed. 

Rai Bahadur RAJ NARAIN opposed Pandit Malaviya's amendment 
and supported Sir Sivaswamy Iyer's resolution. He said that it was 
difficult to say how the questions of Services and constitutional advance 
were inter-connected. When the Lee Commission report would come op 
ior consideration again in September next, the House could lay it down 
that the decisions arrived at by it on the recommendations of the 
Commission would not prejudice the amendment which it might make 
in future to the provisions of the Government of India Act. 

Mr. PATEL said that part two of Sir Sivaswaxqy's resolution agreeing 
to give retrospective effect was the price which, the Home Member was 
asking the Assembly to pay for the postponement of the resolution. 
Pandit Malaviya had urged that the question could not be discu&sed apart 
from constitutional advance and the Secretary of State might be a reasonable 
man to agree to it. (Laughter). Bat there were some members of the 
Assembly like himself who wanted to throw the report into the waste paper 
basket. Considering that the last Assembly had censured the appointment 
of the Commission by passsing a motion of adjournment and had also 
rejected the grant for the Commission, the present Assembly which 
claimed to be more representative than the last and had rejected the 
Finance Bill last March mast take np an attitude consistent with its 
past actions. “You must take op a manly stand. I am grieved to 
find that this Assembly is going down. (Cries ot No, No). Facts are 
tacts. The only sensible thing to do is to do nothing witn the Report. 
There is .the country which is not folly represented here and which 
will repudiate these proposals. There is the Indian National Congress 
representing the country. (Laughter) You may laugh at it, but there 
it is. I beg of you not to pass the resolution now but let the whole 
matter stand over till September.'* 

The CHAIRMAN asked whether Mr. Battel would move for the ad- 
journment. 

Mr. PATEL : — No, I won't. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Patel’s opinion was that the report was fit only for the 
W. P. B.. and he did not trouble himself about it but simply suggested 
a way out 

Sir Purshothamdas THAKURDAS pleaded that in September the House 
should give its opinion on the report on its merits as to whether the 
services were paid adequately or not irrespective of the questfon of 
coortitolonal Svance II part two ot Sir Sivaewamylyer. rewluHoo 
|M objected to .imiiar objection could be taken to Po n*t J * 
jpaieodigont commit ting the Assembly to a particular point of view 
without fully considering ihe report. 

A member asked whether the Home Member attached any importanc 
to .Paragraph a of Sir Sivaswamy's resolution for giviig retcospsctiv 
eSsjofc to th e report. 

Sir ALEXANDER MUDDlMAN —I do. Sir. I g«*» 

■ to it that it is the’ one safeguard that the Services have got. 

74 
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Sir BASIL BLACKETT Mid that it would be wise on the part of the 
House not to attempt to prejudice the Lee Commission Report before it had 
read it. The Government of India would wait for three months as relief 
would be given from ist April 1924. 

A member ashed whether the Secretary of State had already 
decided to give effect to the report from xst April. 

FINANCE MEMBER : — Oh, Yes. So I understand. Continuing, the 
Finance Member hoped that the report would be considered on its merits, but 
if it was to wait till Swaraj was obtained by Fabian methods and if 
three months were to be devoted to the manly action of throwing 
the report into waste paper basket, then obviously there was nothing for 
the Government of India but to treat this manly action in die same way 
as they treated their manly action in March last. After delivering this threat 
the valiant knight was quick to climb down " for the Services " He was 
anxious that the Report be discussed on its merits after careful consi- 
deration to find out in what respect the recommendation may be accepted 
and in what respect that may be contravened. He therefore appealed 
to the House not to stultify the whole matter by accepting Pundit 
Malaviya's resolution. He announced that he was authorised by the 
Home Member to say that the Government would have no objection 
to an adjournment of the discussion till September on the propositions 
before the Houses 

Mr. RAJU thereupon moved an adjournment of the discussion. 

Mr. RAMACHANDRA RAO wanted the Home Member to move the 
Secretary of State to publish the evidence submitted before the Commission. 
The Home Member evaded the point, and pointed out that the House 
could not expect the evidence given by bankers, business-men and 
others in confidence to be disclosed. He would however consider the 
question of publication of a part of the evidence. Mr. Rao pointed out 
that the House had absolutely no material in support of the figures 
regarding the cost of living taken by the Commission. 

Dr. GOUR suggested that the associations and witnesses who gave 
evidence in private be asked whether they had any objection to the 
publication.. The Home Member said he would undertake the task. 

Pundit MALAVIYA hoped that an adjournment would give him 
opportunity to reply to the Finance Member's remarks in September. 

The motion for adjournment was then put to vote and carried by 
the House with only one dissentient voice. 

The Assembly then adjonmpd. 

On JUNE zxTH. the Assembly met again merely to hear that the 
Council of State bad passed the Tariff Bui. The comparative absence 
of supplementary questions and the thinness of the House enabled the 
Assembly to get through questions at record speed. Some feeble efforts 
were made to get informations from the Government but they gave 
curt replies. Had the Government forbidden subscriptions to the Dyer 
Fund by officials? Yes, was the Home Member's reply, but the circular 
was confidential. On the Reforms Committee, he had nothing to add 
to previous answers. Regarding the Lee Commission's Report, the 
Assembly would have an opportunity of discussion in September, and 
in the meantime, the Government of India would consider the Report 
ard invite opinions from Local Governments. Orders would t* passed 
immediately after tne September Session, emphasised the Homo Member. 
The Secretary's announcement that the Council of State had parsed tne 
Tariff Bill without amendment (hen brought the Session to a clow 
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Reforms * Enquiry Committee - 

At question time the Hon. Mr. CRERAR, replying to Sir Devaprassd 
Sarvadhikari, regarding the Reforms Enquiry Committee referred him 
to the communique issued on the subject on the 16th and 23rd May. 
The appointment of that Committee, he emphasised, was made by the 
Governor-General in Council. 

Answering a supplementary question of Mr. Raza Ali. the HOME 
SECRETARY stated that the appointment of a Committee of this nature 
.did not require the sanction of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. RAZA ALI asked : Am 1 to understand that this sanction was 
not obtained. 

Mr. CRERAR: If Mr. Raza Ali means whether the formal official 
sanction of the Secretary of State was obtained for the appointment 
of this Committee, then the answer is in the negative. 


Tribute to Sir A. Mukherjee 

Sir D. P. SARBADH1KAR1 then made a feeling reference to the 
sodden death of Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee and the House expressed 
their sense of loss which the President was asked to convey to the 
believed family. 

Coinage Amendment Act 

The Secretary announced that the Governor-General had given bis 
assent to. the Coinage Amendment Act and the Income-Tax Act. 


Lee Commission's Report 

Mr. CRERAR then made a brief statement of the Government's position 
regarding the Lee Commission's Report as a similar statement was 
made by the Home Member in the Legislative Assembly. 

The Hon. Mr. KARAND1KAR stated that the silence of the members 
at this time should not be taken as their acceptance of the report of 
the Commission. Sir DEVAPRASAD stated that the Council of State 
should not be excluded from any debate that might arise on the 
recommendations of the Report. Mr. RAZA ALL emphasised that the 
Council was not bound to put on record its considered opinion on the 
various recommendations of the Report during this session. He took 
it that only an additional opportunity had been afforded to them to 
discuss the Report if they wanted to avail themselves of it. 

Mr, CRERAR pointed out that the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State were desirous of obtaining the views of the Legis- 
lature at as early a date as possible. It might be necessary tno 
Secretary of State to take decisions on matters of urgency. The Secre- 
tary of State and the Government of India were of opinion that, 
whatever measures of relief recommended by the Commission might be 
finally sanctioned, they should have effect as recommended by tne 
Commission from 1st April, 1924* 


Steel Protection Bill 

Sir MANECKJI DADABHOY then referred to the Steel ProtecBon Bi L 
He understood that a non-official motion would be madem the Assemoy 
iOr reference of the Bill to a Select Committee and that the Govern 
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xnent would, in nil probability, accept the motion. I! that was to. he 
requested the President to communicate to the President of the Assembly 
li it was practicable that the members oi this Council be associated 
with the Select Committee so that there might be a joint Select 
Committee. 

Sir MUHAMMAD SHAFI pointed out that the Bill was not before 
this House at present. Therefore no motion of any kind oould con- 
stitutionally be made in this Home for reference to a Select Committee 
of the Bill which was only before the Legislative Assembly. The 
difficulty might be met if the non-official members of this House could 
induce their non-official friend of the other House who was making 
the motion to propose a joint Select Committee. 

Indian Stamp Act 

Mr. A C. McWATTERS Finance Secretary, then moved for leave, to 
introduce a Bill to provide for modifications of certain provisions of 
the Indian Stamp Act, 1899. 

Indian Soldiers* Litigation Act 

Mr. CRERAR. the Home Secretary, moved for leave to introduce 
the Bill to amend the Indian Soldiers* Litigation Act of 1891. 

On JUNE 4TH was held the second meeting of the special session 
of the Council of State. 

Colonies* Committee. 

Sir NARAS 1 MHA SARMA had to answer most of the interpella- 
tions as they referred to the subject of the Indians Overseas. Reply- 
ing to Mr. Raza Ali (on behalf of Mr. Karandikar). the Education 
Member said that the Colonies* Committee had so far devoted themselves 
to the preliminary investigation of the question of restrictions on 
immigration into Kenya and . would shortly make representations to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The Government of India did not 
consider it necessary to add to the personnel of the Committee. The 
scheme of emigration put forward by Sir Joseph Nunan and his 
colleagues was still under consideration by the Standing Committee on 
Emigration, but it was not contemplated to consider the whole emigra- 
tion question or recast the Indian law on the point. 

Recent British Guiana Riots. 

Replying to Mr. Natesan on the recent riots in British Guiana/ 
Sir NARASlMHA SARMA stated that the results of enquiry instituted by 
the British Guiana Government had not yet been communicated to the 
Government. It was. therefore, not possible to give an authoritative 
version of the causes of the riot, but from information so far avail- 
lable it appeared that there was a strike of wharf laborers in George 
Town on the 31st March and on the following day there was disorder in 
the city. The authorities having restored order prohibited assemblies 
and crowds in order to prevent a recurrence of the trouble. The 
•vents of April sst produced excitement among the Indian laborers on 
the plantations across the river, among whom there was evidently 
tome dissatisfaction with regard to wages. There was some trouble on 
April end. but the situation was well in hand. On the 3rd, a large 
crowd composed mainly of Indians and some Negroes, including men. 
women and children, marched in procession towards George Town. 
They were stopped at the Penitence Bridge and asked to disperse. 
The authorities however offered to let a deputation of five Indians 
and five Negroes to enter the Town. The crowd, it was understood, 
would not disperse. The Riot Act was read, but evidently without 
effect, and the Police were attacked with stones and sticks. It would 
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crowd had alto collected at the tear of 
the town, and finding themselves menaced both in front and behu.«. 
the Police opened fire, ti Indiana nod one Negro were killed gad i6 
Indians end five Negroes were wounded. Among the killed were too 
women and one boy of 15. A Commission to enquire into and report 
on the conditions of employment and rates of wages to stevedores, 
wbarfmen and other laborers engaged in the loading and unloading of 
v seels had also been appointed. 


Answering tbe supplementary questions raised by Mr. Nateean 
Sir B. N. SARMA admitted that there appeared to have been dis- 
satisfaction as to the inadequacy of wages and that this must have 
beeu one of the causes leading to the riots. . it was true that the 
cost oi passages from British Guuna bad become very high, but the 
Government oi India could not agree to the statement of Mr. Nateean 
that the British Guiana Government were contrary to the agreement 
in not providing facilities tor the repatriation of Indians. The Educa- 
tion Member further stated that the Government of India's attention 
had not yet been drawn to the report in an English paper in the 
Colony tb«c the Indian Associations theie are opposed to emigration 
from India because of the recent riots, low wages, etc. 

Sir NAHAS 1 MHA SARMA stated to Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari that the 
Government of India could not proceed with an enquiry* into the 
wages and other conditions in British Guiana unless they knew the 
result of the enquuy alieady instituted into the causes of the riots 
by the British Guiana Government. The Government of India were 
not aware of any correspondence between the India Office and the 
Co onial Office concerning Sir H. Lugard's scheme about the Kenya 
Highlands. 


{For fulkr account, m the motion ‘ Indians Ovtrmas.’) 

Question of Reforms 

Mr. CRERAR. Home Secretary, in answer to Mr. Karandikar. stated 
that the Government of India had not been asked by the Home 
Government to see if the it dian representatives could go to London to 
confer with the Government there on the question of Reiorms. 


Tariff Boards Report. 

Mr. CHADWICK stated that the Government of India did not pro- 
pose to lay on the table the correspondence that passed between them 
and tbe Secretary of State regarding the' Tariff Board** Report 
Lee Commission's Report. 

Mr. CRKRAR. la .newer to Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari. mU that 
the Government of India were aiudoua to obtain the vi ew ” 

Let Mature at tbe aariieat pomibi. date on the Lee Commiaaton* 
Report. This wood give, au opportunity for discussion if any member 
would deMre to move a resolution. 

Congratulations 

Sir MUHAMMAD SHAF 1 offered the congratulatiooe oftheHooje 
to tbe Prmideat on tbe distinction of Knighthood conferred on him. He 
alio congratulated tbe Rev. Mx. E. M. Macpbali on the honor C.I.E. and 
felt pleased that hie services to tbe eauee of Indlen educauon wja 
been appreciated in ibet signal manner. Both Sir Monteg o .Butler 
and Rev. Mr. Macpbail acknowledged tbe congratulations end thank 
tbe House. 


Import Duty on Sulphur. 

Tbe Hon. Mr. CHADWICK. Commerce Secretary, then moved a mo- 
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lotion tmomnmMng to the Govt the recommendations of the Tariff Board 
lor the removal of the import duty on Sulphur be a c cepted. 

The motion was carried, and the House adjourned. 

On JUNE 6TH the business of the Council of State also was con- 
fined to answering questions and laying on the table the Steel 
Protection B 11 , as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Questions and Answers 

Replying to Lain Ramsaran Das. the Hon. Mr. CHADWICK stated 
that the Khyber Railway was Intended to be completed in October, 
X9S5. but "it was hoped that it might be possible to open it lor traffic 
earlier. The total cost of .construction up to 30th September. 1914, was 
Rs. 1.39.5s. 000. The Military Department had not borne the total cost 
of the Railway. 

Mr. RAZA ALI asked with reference to Lord Olivier's letter to 
Mr. Satyamurti, recently published in the papers, whether any corres- 
pondence bad taken place between the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India contemplating the abolition of commnnal repre- 
sentation r and whether the Government were aware that the publication 
of the letter had created considerable alarm among the communities 
concerned, and what steps were proposed to be taken to remove lb 

Mr* CRERAR (Home Secretary) replied : ‘No correspondence has taken 
place between the Secretary of State and the Government of India, 
nor have the Government of India any reasons to suppose that any 
proposal for the abolition of communal representation is in contemplation. 
The Hon. Member has doubtless seen the report in Reuter’s telegram 
of the statement made by the Secretary of State in the House of Lords 
on the 30th instant to the effect that His Majesty's Government has 
not hitherto taken into consideration for a moment any modification 
of the question of communal representation. 1 may add that the 
Government of India have no intention whatever of railing the 
question. No representations on the subject have been received by 
the Government of India, but they are aware that the publication 
of the letter referred to has given rise to discontent and apprehen- 
sion which the statement now made should completely allay." 

THE TARIFF BILL 

The COUNCIL SECRETARY laid on the table the STEEL PRO- 
TECTION BILL, as passed by the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. CHADWICK gave formal notice of bis intention to move that 
the Bill be taken into consideration, li it was the wish of the Council 
that the Bill be taken into consideration at an earlier date than the 
usual limjyt of three days, the Government would have no objection. 

Dr. Dwarakanath Mi t ter. Sir Manekjee Dadabhoy. Mr. Setbaa and 
a few others pointed out that as only three changes, had been_made in 
the Bill as originally laid before the Assembly, and as the members 
ci the Council were more or less acquainted with the nature of the 
manges, the Bill might be taken into consideration the next day (Saturday), 
but air Umar Hayat Khan. Mr. Bell. Sir Arthur Froom. aod Lato 
Ramsaran Das maintained that it would not be consistent with the 
dfenlty of this House that they should rush through a most important 
pieoe of legislation, to view of the divergent views expressed. 

Sir MUHAMMED SHAFI auggeated that (he be* court, would he 
to raquMt the Preeident not to .Depend tb« rule., but to follow to. 
ordinary rule.. The Prertdent agreed and adjourned the Council till 
the 9th. 
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ON JUNE 9TH the Council of State took Into consideration th# 
Steel Protection Bill, passed by the Legislative Assembly. ^erTap^ared 
on the agenda 16 amendments to the Steel Protection BUI 8 at 
them being by Sir Devapratad Sarvadhikari, all of which were withdrawn. 
Stamp Act Amendment Bill. 

Alter question time* Mr. McWATTERS moved - for the acceptance of 
the change made by the Assembly in the Stamp Act Amendment BUI. 
The chaoge was in respect of the period of time which was 
further by three months. Laia Ramsaran Das, Mr. Raza All, and Dr. 
Dwarkanath Mitter supported the motion, the first two pointing ont 
that when such a motion was made in the Council it was opposed 
by tike Government, and that it was only when the lower Chamber 
had effected the change that this House was asked to agree to it. 
However, they all supported the motion because it was helpful to 
those concerned. Mr. Me Watters' motion was passed. 

The Steel Protection Bill. 

Mr. CHADWICK, Commerce Secretary, moved for the consideration of 
the Steel Protection Bill. He traversed the main grounds covered b> 
Sir Charles lones in the Legislative Assembly. 

Mr. BELL, of tbe Bengal Chamber of Commerce, strongly opposed 
the bill and criticised tbe Board and the Select Committee in unmeasured 
terms. He spoke on behalf of European Commerce and strongly oppwed 
Protection. Sr Arthur Froom, however, of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, also representing European Commerce, supported the Bill. 
Rev. Dr. Macphail, also opposed tbe Bill on the specious ground that 
the Indian poor will suffer, and said that he disliked giving so much 
power (for Protection) to a bureaucratic Government I Another opposition 
came from Sir Umar Hayat Khan, as was natural, whet ever Indian 
interest was concerned. 

Sir D. P. S ARV AD H 1C ARY then began to move his series of 
amendments which were all opposed , partly by official and partly by 
non-official members. They were however all withdrawn. 

Mr. DAWN (European, Burma) then moved that the BUI shall not 
apply to Burma. Mr. Vedamurti (Nationalist. Burma) opposed it, and 
sud that his province wanted it. Finally the Bill was passed. 

BUI Passed Unaltered. 

Several speakers congratulated Sir Charles tunes on the happy 
ending of an onerous task. Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy paid an eloquent 
personal tribute to Sir Charles Innes for tbe courageous stand be made 
against attack.. He hoped the House wou'd give a . w,tni “* , t0 . 
Tata, for putting their house in order and belie the fear, that have 
been expressed about their management. He hoped that tbe Govern- 
ment would safeguard the interests of the tax-payers. 

The Lee Report. . . 

Mr. CRERAR, Home Secretary, announced that the 
accapt Sir D. P. Sarvadhikari's resolution of postponing 
tion of the Public Services Commission Report tdl tb« Leaslsture ted 
time to consider it in September. He assured the House ttettne 
Gov.rnment^rould not give effect to any part of foe 
of foe Lee Commission Report, but foe Government wodd Mw to 
make it * dear that whenever the recommendations were give 
it^ouid tefrom April. 19*4. With this retorvation foe Government 

would accept the resolution, if moved. Msnmnee. and 

Sir D. P. SARVADH 1 KARI was mtisffed with this Msnnncfc a^ 

withdrew the resolution. The House then adjourned to 7 
Inter. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 

The Swarajist Split 

TIm Tarti! Bill, as has already been stated, gave rise to a difference 
cf opi n ion in the ranks oi the Swarajists in the Assembly which 
threatened * a split in the camp. This difficulty however was finally 
solved, and on the dose of the Assembly session Mr. N. C. KELKAR, Chief 
Whip of the Swaraj Party, issued a statement to the Press with a view to 
correct certain reports about the Swaraj Party of toe Assembly and the 
action taken by it, "Members of the party who were elected to the Select 
Committee of the Tariff Bill agreed to serve on the Committee in 
accordance with the unanimous decision oi the Executive Committee ot 
the Phrty, Technically, the Executive Committee had no power to 

« t members to serve on any Committee nnder the existing rules, but 
w of the recent developments and the joint manifesto of Mr. Das 
and Pandit. Motilal Nehru, it was generally understood that the rules 
in that' respect required revision and alteration. The Executive Com- 
mittee acted in antidpation of the alterations which have now been 
made and recommended to the General Council for confirmation. 


Free Vote on Tariff Bill. 


‘Having regard to the well-known differences of opinion existing 
between eminent- economists and in all the legislatures of the world on the 
question of Free Trade or Protection, it was decided at a meeting of the 
Nationalist Party, which consists of all Swarajist members and tome 
independent Nationalist members of the Assembly, that the Tariff Bill 
should he discussed on non-Party lines, every member being at liberty 
to support or oppose the Bill or any amendment thereof ,. according to his 
own independent judgment. It is thus dear that the .diverse views 
expressed in the course of the debates were not due to any split in the 
Party or breach of Party discipline, but the members, in expressing their 
own views and voting in support of them, were acting within their rights 
and in conformity with the decision of thdr Patty. 


Motilal-Patel Differences. 

‘The amendment proposed by Pandit Motilal Nehrn to the amendment 
of Mr. V. J. Patel was previously approved by a majority of the Nationalist 
Party, without, however, taking away the liberty of action originally given 
to members in this matter. A meeting of the Party was duly notified 
Ip be hdd at the time and place when and where official members were 
an discuss Pandit Motilal Nehru’s amendment with him. Before meeting 
lie official members. Pandit Motilal N«..iu explained the position to the 
fisemhers of the Party; and took their authority to settle the amendment 
with the Government members on certain lines. The amendments so 
settled were again* put to the meeting of the Party, and approved by a 
majority. It was then proposed in the open House by Pandit Motilal 
Nehru and carried by an over-whelming majority of all Parties in the 
Assembly. This procedure, so far from being contrary to the policy of 
tht Swaraj Party, was in strict accordance with the principles laid down 
by the General Council of the Party in a resolution passed at Cocanada, 
nader which the Leader of the Party was to put himself in commu- 
nication with Hie Government, if necessary. in the present case# the 
principle of the amendment was accepted by the Government# and 
qlscnssfrm only referred to the details, which were eventually «fwt° 
term majority of the Party. There is no rift to split in the Swaraj Party 
os the Assembly* It stands as nnited as ever, the membeis havingr fo“ 
confidence in their Leader, Pandit Motilal Nehru/' 



Swarajists in the Assembly. 

Change of Policy Ac Programme. 

The Swarajistt went into the May— June session of the Legislative 
Assembly with notice of the following resolutions to be moved by them. 
Pandit Motilal Nehru gave notioe to move that : — 

This Aaembly recommends to the Governor-General in Connell to ooivev to 
Hit Majesty’s Government through the Secretary of State (a) that this Houm con- 
siders the response made to its resolution on “ tall Responsible Government 1 adorned 
on the ISOs February, 1944 as wholly Inadequate and unsatlsfaetory and is empha- 
tically of opinion that a substantial acceptance of the mid reto.ufckm alone will 
meet the requirements of the situation, and G>) that this House itself 

from all activities of and representation by persons and deputation from India in. 
any way inconsistent with the mid resolution. 

Notioe wee also given of the following resolutions to be moved by 

the members of the Swarajya Party at the Assembly reoommending 

(i)'‘ Release or prisoners convicted or uuder-trial on political offences, (3) Legis- 
lation at an earjy date with a view to introduce total prohibition off liquor and 
intoxicating drugs within local administrations, (8) that local administrations should 
take steps forthwith to organise hand-spinning and hand-weaving on a large male 
to relieve unemployment, (4) to grant to local bodies the right to determine the 
number and location of liquor-shops within their respective areas, (5) the purchase 
off hand-spun and hand-woven Khaddar in all cases in which Government departments 
require use of oloth, (7) that early steps be taken to amend the election-rules off 
the Legislative Assembly and Provincial Connells so as to remove disqualification 
tc vote or Stand for election from persons convicted of political or other offences, 
to any term off imprisonment. 


Another resolution of the Party for which notioe was given is 
That, in view of the unjust and humiliating treatment of Brit sh Indians in the 
Dominions and Colonies within the British Empire, this Assembly reoommenda the 
prohibition in Government departments of the use of all articles made or manufactured 
within the British Empire, outside India, except in cases in which such article 
cannot be had in any other country. 

Those of course could not be taken up during the short session 


of May ns it was a special session convened to pass the Traffic Bill 
alone, but they gave an idea of the future line of work of the Party 
in the Councils. The first resolution about the National Demand shows 
the steadfastness of the Party to pursue their demand for a Bound 
Table Conference, and the second part whioh dissociated them 
from the Sestri-Besantite Deputation to England shows how great 
the difference still lies between the Swarajists and the Liberals. The 
other resolutions show that the Swarajists aim at carrying the Cougieerflsg 
ir.tq the Assembly, for they look more like Co« gem "eolation, then 
anything moved in that August body heretofore. These are t o be me- 
corned in the, September eeeeion of the Amenab ly w hich promises to be 
more lively end senmtional then even the Is* Bndiet xnmwn ^ 

The e ni gmetioal differences between the two leaden of the BwenJya 
Party in We Amenably daring the Tmiff debeto, .**"•&. *£? JT? 
end Betel, though explained away by the Chief Whip. Mr- KeBmr, 
kept people on the tip toe of expectation of farther spirt, end the 
opputurity wee mixed by the Anglo-Indian pram to eow We raadsof party 
dimension The statement of Mr. Kelker was rkHcoled m tnamtgUM. 
There seemed undoubtedly to'be a oonfarion of aim* of toe perty, be* before 


TO 
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leaving 8imU the Assembly Swantfiets met in a conference and famed 
new and revised rules for their guidance in the light of new experiences 
gained and new daws discovered in the course of their work. 

The following Rules were passed at the meeting of the 
Assembly Swamjya Party held at Simla on 13th June 1924. 

Where— in view of recent development* in the political situation in India, and 
also of the experience of work .gained m the different Legislative Councils, it has 
haoesM neodwary to revise the ru.es governing the policy and programs— of the 
Awamjya Party in the Legis!ative Assembly^ it is resolved that the foLowiqg rules 
governing the members of the Party in the Legislative Amenably be recommended to 
the General Council of the Swarajya Party for confirmation.* 

Constitution of the I'arty 

1. The Swamjya Forty in the Assembly shall consist of:— 

(a) Membeis of the Swarajya Party and others who have been elected to the 
A— mb y on the Swarajya Party ticket : 

(b) Members of the Assembly who though not originally elected on the Swarajya 
Party ticket may hereafter subscribe to the policy and programme of the Party in 
tig Asseaah v and as roe to abide by these ru.eb. 

V. All mnbrs of the I’arty shall b s bound by the rales made and instruc- 
tions famed for their guidance in the Atuemby by the General Council of the 
Swarajya Party or such committee as the General Council may appoint iu that beha f. 

S. It shall be open to the Party to combine with other parties or members of 
the Aasemby, to -form with them a bigger party to act in concert as one party 
either on all or specified occasions as may be agreed upon. 

4. Ho agreement or arrangement with any other parties or members of the 
Assembly or any such combination as is referred to in Rule 8 shall be made if it 
'Contravenes any of these rules unless such agreement or arrangement is approve* 1 
by not less than a threeifourth majority of the whole Swamjya Party in the 
Assembly. 

5. Notwithstanding any snch combination as aforesaid the Swamjya Party iu 
the Assembly shall continue to function independently in all matters specially oou- 
oeming it both inside and outside the Assembly. 

4. It shall be the oonstant aim and endeavour of the I’arty to secure full 
satisfaction of the National demand — set out in the resolution adopted by the 
As.emb<y on the 18th February, 1844, and so long as no adequate response is made 
by the Government to the said resolution, the Party shall continue to resort to a 
policy of obstruction in snch form and manner as it may determine from time to 
time with or without the consent and co-operation of. the other parties and members 
of the Assembly — circumstances may require. 

* 7. The nuty shall in particu.ar take neoesmiy action to *ocure as far as 
pomible : — 

(a) The rejection of the budgets and financial bids, 

(b) The rejection of all new proposals or Legislative measures calculated to 
increase, strengthen, or consolidate the power of the bureaucracy. 

(o) The introduction and passing of bills or measures tending to reduce the 
strength, power, and influence of the bureaucracy. 

(d) The introduction and passing of bills and measures for ilic removal from 
the statute Book Cf all repressive and other laws curtailing the civic and political 
rights of the people of India. 

A It shall be the duty of the Party to promote the healthy growth of national 
life by introducing hi. Is and measures calculated— 

(a) To help the constructive programme of the Indian National Congress. 

(hi) To advance the national, economic and commercial interests of the oountry 
in all other respects and to prevent the drain of pnbiio wea.th from India by 
Chocking vll activities leading to exploitation, 

(O To establish harmonious re.atious between different races uqd co mmu n i ties 
inhab iti ng Ind i a, 

*Tfo General Council of the All-India Swarajya Party was to meet in Calcutta 
ty the Middle tf August 1111. Proceedings of this meeting will be given , in ttio 
next 1mm of the Quarterly 
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H) To hep the organist km of Uboor, agrlenliiir.il an.1 ladmtrla!. tlitunrt o n t 
the oonntrj and adjnit the relattona of landlorria and tenant*, and of tapltnlbte mmI 

workmen. r 

Mmberuhip and Organisation 

*. Each member of the Party shall pay a subecription^oC K*. V> for 
winter tewkw of the Assembly, Ha *5 tor tlte wtamir.caUu, and li. |0 *„• 
any special see**Jon that may bo held. ^ . ‘ v 

Provided that in the event of a combination with other parties or member* #• 
as to form a bigger patty to act in coiieert on al: occasion*, a part o.' the 
subscription paid by any member not exceeding tlirecfourths *hM> be applied to the 
payment of Ylie subscription of the sad' member to* the combined pa.ty ami ih» 
balance whall lie retained by the Swarajya l*arty. 

10. The Party shall have tin fo. lowing offie.*-b»arcrs : A Leader, a Deputy 
Leader, two Whips, two See ctaiies and a Treasurer. The office- bearers *• ecetl at 
Delhi on* the 81st January shall continue to hod offic.'upto the end of the ensuing 
autumn session of the Assembly at the eonc.usion or which a f r.sfi e.ection of the 
office-bearers shall take place for such further perio.l as the Party may determine 

11. There shall bean Kxecutivc Committee of f b<- ratty consisting of the off.se. 
bearers ami 4 members elected by tbc l'any every year. The Executive Coi»mUt& 
appointed at Delhi shall remain in office up to the end of the ensuing autumn 
testtion' of the Asscmb.y. 

12. The Party shall elect two member* to act as au emergency committee with 
the Jjcndcr provided that if any one or both the members be absent, the Leader 
or Dy. Lemler in his absence shall consult any two member* of the Executive 
Committee. Provided further that iu case both the Leader aiul the Dy. Leader am 
absent, the Executive Committee sha'I function a* the Emergency Committee ts deal 
with ad urg lit questions that may require immediate dec:sion. 

18. The Party shall appoint one m* more Committers ;u examine all mstiou*, 
amendment*, or bins .proposal to b„* made or introduced m rh • Assemby by any 
memb.T wim power to approve, modify or rej-ai th* sa il 1 according as tucy are fin 
accortlance with or contrary to the programing ami |h> icy of the Party. 

14. The Executive Committee or the Lader of the Party may appoint auj 
member or members to make a special rtudy of any Mibjict coming up for di»- 
I'USAon in the Assembly aiul to prepare notes for the information of other members. 


Offices and Membership of Committee of the Legislature 

15. No member of the Party shall accept any office in the gift of the Govern, 
uicnt with or without salary or other remuneration. 

16. The l'any may adopt one of its own members or any other member of 
the Assembly as a candidate for election to the office of th* President of this 
Assembly, when such offic* i* thrown open to election nit. I uho for the office of 
the Deputy President. No member of tlie l'any no: so adoptel shall s -ck e.ection 
for any of the said offices 

17. Members of the Party may' ace qu any appointment made by the elected 
I ’resident of the Assembly to the pane’, of Chairmen or other offices conn cted with 
the legislature. 

18. No member shall seek or Accept nomination to any committee uppoiu'od by 
the Government or serve on any Mich committee : Provided tliat the l'any may for 
special reason* decide by a majority of three-fourth* of the member* present at a 
meeting to permit any member or M- mbers to s.-rve on any pan icu.ar committee 
appointed by the Government. 

IP. Memlier* of the Party are e’igible to seek election to Select Comma; as aiad 
departmental and other Committees, to be circled who. v or |iart'y by the Ass-tub y. 
l'rovuleil that no member shall *cck elect i«-n unless he has been previously approval 
by the Party or Executive Committee or the Emergency Committee or the L^a ler *n 
the Party. 

Pakty Meetings. 

20. General meetings of the Party may be held during the progress of * 
legislative session a* often as may be necessary. Provided tliat a genera. meeting 
shall be held on the requisition oi ii*«t :cs* fhau 15 members, within 48 houi» after 
the aaki requisition, specifying c. early the motion to be made or the subjret to w 
discussed, is banded to the Secretary. 
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ft. Tl.e Extent i vc Committee ahull meet as often u it considers necessary. 

gf. Member* of the motions or Wilt committee shall meet at least 14 hours 
In-friro the hour fixed for the ballot of each motions or bills of which notice has 
been giveu by any member. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to notify to 
the members of the Committee concerned the hour ami place of the meeting and 
the liotr nr which the ballot is to take place. 

18. pit* quoiuni for a general meeting sliall 1* 16 for the Executive Committe* 
meeting. . 

14. If a duly notified ueueiml meeting cannot be held for want of a quorum! 
and the meeting is adjourned by a majority of those present to any time not later] 
titan 48 houiH after the hour originally fixed! no quorum shall be necessary for the 
adjourned meeting. 

16. No general meeting cal let 1 on requisition sliall proceed to business if le*> 
than onc-l*lf of the requisitionistb are present. 

16. So member who has nor paid his subscription will be entitled to take 
part in or vote at any meeting of the Party or any of its committees. 

17. All notices of general meetings posted on the previous day or banded tr 
members or left at their quarters at least 1 hours before the time fixed for the 
meeting shall be good ami valid. 

PROCEEDINGS IX THE A88EUBLY. 

18. Members are at liberty to exercise the right of interpellation with a view 
to elicit information. 

18. A copy of all motions, amendments or bills proposed to be moved oi 
intioduced in the Assembly by any member shall be delivered by him to tlx 
Pt Cretan- or* other officer appointed in this behalf not later than 11 honrs afro 
i:ot:re of the mme is given to the office of the Assembly. 

80. Ko member sliall bal.'ot for or move any motion or amendment or ballot 
for or introduce any bill which has been disallowed by the motions or bills com- 
mittee under Kule 18 after being infoimed by the Secretary that such motion, 
amendment, or bill l as been so disallowed. 

31. No motion for the adjournment of the business of the * Assembly for tin 
puipotc of dhrussing a definite matter of urgent public importance shall be. niad< 
by unv member without, the approval of the Executive Committee or the Emergency 
Committee. „ 

81 The following shall be treated as Ilarty questions 

(a) All matters declared to be Party questions at a meeting of the Party or hi 
the Executive Committee before the commencement of the debate on such matters. 

(b) AH maiteis declared to be Party questions by the Emergency Ccmmittec tn 
the day of the debate and at any stage thereof. 

33. Ko member sliall be at liberty to vote on any Party quest :on except ii 
accordance with the instructions issued fay the Secretary, or the Whip of the Tarty 
who in such instructions sliall specify the clause of fiule 88 under which the talc 
question is to he treated as Party questhm. • 

84. In matters requiring promt* action on the spot wnich cannot be ilealt with 
at a meeting of the Party or of the Executive Committee or the Emergency Com- 
mittee, the Ixuder cf the Party shall have the power to issue such instiuctions a* 
Lc may deem pioper ami all numbers shall follow such instructions. 

36. Ko member shall take exception during the progress of ptooeedings in the 
Assembly to any Whip and written instructions issued by tl»e Leader, and signed 
by the Whip on any ground whatever. 

86. The Deputy Leader shall exercise ail the functions of the Leader in t-lir 
latter's absence. 

Disciplinary Action, 

87. Any member who has acted contrary to the policy ami programme and tlu- 
j'ulis of the ikrty, or has deliberately disregarded any Whip or instniction* isaued 
by flic Trader, and in his absence the Deputy Leader or the Whip, may be remove*! 
fom mHubersliip of the Party at a meeting attended by not lem than half the 
total ' number of members, if so decided by u majority of three-fourths of those* 
l*wsru». Ko such decision shall he made by the Puny without reasonable noth* to 
well member ami w bl oat hearing any explanation which such member has to give. 
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Mahatma Gandhi & the Congress 

Since the unexpected advent of Mahatma Gandhi in *he field 
political developments in the country have undergone a remarkable 
orientation, as the course of events recorded in the previous and the 
current issues of the REGISTER shows. After a period of convalescence in 
the Poona Hospital the Mahatma went to Juhu on March 1 Oth where a seaside 
residence near Audheri in the Bombay Presidency was fixed up for him 
by his friends. For some time after that Juhu became the centre of 
political pilgrimage of Congressmen. Owing to poor health active 
participation in the political movements of the day was for him cut of 
the question, and for the next two months or so the Mahatma had to 
restrain himself from public affairs and had to content himself with 
conversations with his political friends. After the month of March Juhu 
was crowded by the national leaders, the Swarajists and other Members of 
Councils, who came to consult the Mahatma about the Council-entry question. 
It was some time before he could make himself master of all the political 
questions that have cropped up since his incarceration, and naturally 
people had to wait long for a lead or pronouncement from him on any 
one of the vital questions then before the country. It was only in 
June last that the Mahatma came into the arena of politic il controversy 
and by the end of the month formulated and carried through the 
Congress Committee his famous new creed of the Spinning Wheel. Even 
in his convalescence, however, he could hardly restrain Jiimsclf whoa news o< 
such awful happenings as the massacre of Jaito reached him. He at once 
issued his famous letter to the Akalis (quoted on 112) asking thim 
to stop sending further Jathas to Jaito. Of his further activities during 
this period may be mentioned his communications on the position of 
Indians Overseas as mentioned in on’ 1 last issue, and, fi jm April last, 
his directing the Satyagraha movement in Vaikom. 

From April 3rd the Mahatma resumed the Editorship of the 
Young India and the Navajiioan , and in doing so intimated : “ 1 have no 

new programme. My faith in the old is just as bright as ever, if not 
brighter indeed/’ This he wanted to impress upon all those who camo 
to visit him. The conference between M. Gandhi and the leaders 
went- on in respect of many questions chief amongst which were 
‘Untouchability and Hindu-Muslim unity” The question of Council entry 
had not till then been raised because Mr. C. R. Das could not yet arrivo 
in Bombay. The Council leaders tried to impress upon him tLo circumstances 
which lead them to enter the Councils. On April 3rd Pundit Malaviya, who 
had come to Bombay in connection with the conference with M. Gandhi, 
addressed a crowded meeting on “ The Issue Before Uj in which ho justified 
the policy of obstruction in the Assembly as the only method any sel f- respecting 
individual could follow. On April 14 Pandit[Motilal Nehru, who had then been 
staying with M. Gandhi, addressed a crowded meeting in Bombay at the 
Marwadi Vidyalaya for nearly two hours on “ The Political Outlook. Pandit 
Motilal said that the fact that he was staying near M. Gandhi had 
given • rise to a great deal of speculation. It was true that there had 
been an exchange of views between his Party aiid M. Gandhi, but he 
was not at liberty to make a pronouiicemont as to what happened there, 
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as they had come to no decision yet. He, however, assured the audience 
that they had neither embraced nor fought with each other yet He 
then gave an account of what happened at the Assembly and the 
Legislative Councils (see p. 72). 

The Gandhi-Swarajist conference stood practically suspended owing 
to the delay in Mr. Das b arrival. By the middle of April all Swan^ist 
leaders except Pandit Motilal Nehru had left Juhu, but were expected to 
come back soon to resume their conversations which could not be taken 
up before the Hindu Muslim Leaders 1 conference which came off on the 
23rd April at Bombay had arrived at some decision. 

First Public Appearanoe. 

The first public appearance of the Mahatma was before a large 
gathering at his residence at Juhu on the 18th May on the occasion 
of the celebration of Buddha Jayanti. His speech on this occasion was 
an irdex of the trend of bis mind at this time ; how it was imbued 
more with a faith in device guidance than ever before. Speaking on the 
life and teachings of Buddha i he Mahatma said : 

“ Buddha did not give the world a new religion. He gave it a new 
interpretation. He taught Hinduism cot to take blit to give life. True 
sacrifice was not of others but of self. Hinduism resents any attack upon 
the Vedas. It* regarded the new interpretation as such an attack. 

“ It has become the fashion now a days in some quarters to say that 
India’s downfall dates from here, the acceptance of Buddha's teachings. 
It is tantamount to saying that love and pity, if sufficiently practised, 
will degrade the world. In other words, according to the critics, evil 
should triumph in the end. It is my unalterable belief that India has 
fallen not because it accepted Gautama’s teachings, but because it failed 
to live up to it. The priests as ever sacrificed to prophets. The Veda to 
be divine must be a living word ever growing, ever responding and ever 
expanding. Priests clung to the letter and missed the spirit. But we 
need not despair. The reformation that Buddha attempted has not yet 
had a fair trial. Twentyfive hundred years are nothing in the fife of 
the world. If the evolution of form takes an aeon, why should we expect 
wonders in the evolution of thought and conduct? And yet the age of 
miracles is not gone. Ab with individuals so with nations. 1 hold it to 
be perfectly possible for the masses to be suddenly converted and uplifted. 
Suddenness is only seeming. No one can say how far the heaven has 
been ; working. The most potent forces are unseen, even unfelt for long. 
But they are working none the less surely. Beligion to me is a living 
faith in the supreme unseen force. That force has confounded before and 
it is bound to confound us again. Buddha taught us to defy appearancea 
and trust in the final triumph of truth and love. This was his uiatdr 
less gift to Hinduism and to the world. He taught us also how to 
get it, because he lived what he taught. The best propaganda is not 
pamphleteering but for each one of us to try to live the life we would 
have the, world to live.’’ 

Meanwhile the Juhu consultations went on as Mr. Das had Arrived. 
By the .middle of May it was known that M. Gandhi had placed his 
views on Council entry, in writing before Messro Das and Nehru. On 
the 20th May the consultations came to an end and the historic state" 
xneiits to be published by the parties were approved. 
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M. GANDHI'S STATEMENT 6oK 

The Gandhi-Swarajist Statement 

At last the long-awaited statement by Mahatma Gandhi and that by the 
Daa-Nehru Party on the question of Council-entry by Congressmen and the 
results oi the prolonged conference between M. Gandhi and the Swangisc 
leaden were issued to the public on May 2*2. The two statements set forth 
very clearly the position of the two parties. The Mahatmas faith in the old 
N-C-O programme remained unshaken, ai d the conference for a rapproche- 
ment ended in substantia) disagreement. Gandhi still believed in the 
efficacy of boycott but accepted the Delhi-Cocanada compromise and desired 
that the country should give a free hai d to the Swarajists without proceeding 
to any futile discussion about the merits of the two different views. 

The following ie M Gandhi’s Statement 

After having discussed with the Swarajist friends the vexed question of entry 
into the Lcgis ativc Am-tub y mu l the founds by Congressmen, I am sorry to 
have to say that 1 have not been ab.e to we eye to rye with the Swarajists. I 
assure the pub.ic that there has been no lack of willingness or effort on nty part 
to accept the Swarajist position. My ta>k would In- much simpler if I wou d 
identify myself with it. It can be no p.easure to n.e to oppose, even in thought, 
the most- va.ued and respected .'coders, some of wliom have mode gnat sacrifices in 
the cause of the count ly and who yield to no one in their love for the freedom 
of the Motherland. But in spite of my effort aiui willingntss, 1 have failed to be 
convinced by their arguments. 

No Merc Detail. 

Nor is the difference between them and myself one of mere detail. There is an 
hoaetft- and fundamental difference. . I retain the opinion that Council-entry is incon- 
sistent with Non-co-operation, as I conceive it. Nor is this difference a mere matter 
of interpretation .of the word “Non-co operation/’ but relates to the essential mental 
attHndt resulting in different treatment of vital points. It is with reference to 
such mental attitude that the success or the failure of the Triple Boycott is to be 
judged, and not merely by a reference to the actual results attained. It is from 
that point of view that 1 say that to lx* out of the Legislative bodies is far more 
advantageous to the ctuntiy than to bo in them. I have, however, failed to con- 
vince my Swarajist friends: but I recognise that so long as they think otherwise, 
their place is undoubted-}' in the Counci. s. It is the best for us all. 

It was hardly to be expected that the Swarajists cou'd be convinced by the 
arguments 1 advanced in the couisc of the conversations. There are many of them 
amongst the ablest, most experienced and honest patriots. They have not entered 
the Legislative bodies without full deliberation and they must not be ex|iected to 
retire from the position until experience has convinced them of the futility of their 
methods, 

A Settled Fact. 

The quest ion, therefore, before the country is not an examination and distribu- 
tion of the^morits of the Swarajist view and mine. The question is: What is to 
lie done now regarding the Council-entry as a settled fact? Are the non-co-opera- 
tors to keep up their hostility against the Swarajist method, or are they to remain 
neutral and even hep wherever it is possible or consistent with their principles/ 
The Delhi and Cocanada Resolutions have permitted those Congressmen who have no 
conscientious scruples to enter the Councils and the Assembly, if they wanted to. 
In my opinion, the tfwaraiists are therefore justified iu entering the Legis'ative 
bodies and expecting perfect noutiality on the j>nrt of the “ No-el-angers ** They 
•re also justified in resorting to obst ruction, because such was their policy and the 
Congress lakl down no conditions as to their entry. 

If the work of the Swarajists prospers and the country benefits, such an ocular 
demonstration cannot but convince honest icept.cs like me bf our error, and I know* 
the Swarajist* to be patriotic enough to retrace their steps when experience hat 
dfe-illusioncd them. I would therefore be no party to putting any obstacles in their 
way or to carrying on any propaganda ngaiust the Swarajists* entry into the Le- 
•islaturee though i cannot actively help them in a project in which I do not 
believe. The purpose of the Delhi ami Cocanada Resolutions was to allow the 
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Swarajists a chance of trying the method of Coandl-entxy and that parpoee can be 
served only if the " No-cliangeri 11 with tcrajm.oos honesty a. low the Swarajists fail 
liberty to pursue their programme in the Councils, unfettered by any obstruction 
from them. 

If He were in the Council. 

With regard to the method of work in the Councils, I will say that I would 
enter a Legislative body, if only I found that I coaid at all nse it to advantage. 
If, therefore, 1 entered the Councils, I should, without following a general po.icy 
of obstruction, endeavour to give strength to the Constructive Programme of the 
Congress. I should, therefore, move resolutions requiring the Central and Provincial 
Governments, as the case may be— 

(1) to make all their c oth purchases in hand-span and hand-woven khaddar ; 

(1) to impose a prohibitive duty on foreign cloth; and 

(8) to abolish the drink and the drug revenue ami at least correspondingly 
reduce the army expenditure. 

If the Government refused to enforce such resolutions when carried in the 
Legislatures, I shou.d invite them to dissolve them and take the vote of the electorate 
on the specific point. If the Government would not dissolve I shou.d resign and 
prepare th; country for Civil Disobedience. 

When that stage is reached, the Swarajists will find me ready to work with, 
and under them. My test of fitness for Civil Disobedience remains the same as before. 

No-Changers 1 Position. 

Daring the state of probation, I should advise the No-changers not to worry 
about what . the Swarajists are doing or saying and to prove their own faith by 
prosecuting the Constructive Programme with undivided energy and concentration. 
The Khaddar ami the National schools are enough to occupy every available worker 
who beJeves in quiet, honest and undemonstrative work. Hindu-Muslim problem 
too will tax the best energy aiul faith of the workers. The No-changers can 
justify their opposition to Council-entry only by showing the results of their applica- 
tion through the Constructive Programme, even as the Pro-changers must justify 
their entry by remits. The No-changers are in one respect in an advantageous 
position, for they can secure the co-operation of the 1 'ro-c hangers. The latter have 
declared their faith in the Constructive Programme, but their contention is that, 
by itself, the Constructive Programme cannot enable the country to reach the goal. 
In the prosecution however of the Constructive Programme, outside the Legislatures, 
all • No-changers, Pro-changers ami others can, if they will, work in union 
through their respective organisations, if necessary. 

This statement is incomplete without an examination of the working of the 
Congress organisation. I hold drastic ami definite views in the matter, but I must 
reserve their expression for a future though early occasion. 

And this ‘expression’ was given in the A. I. C. C. a month later* 

Messrs Das and Nehru 

In the statement issued by Messrs Das and Nehru on behalf of their 
party they stated that they remained unoonvinoed by the Mahatma’s argu- 
ments. Thjy thought it to be their duty to sacrifioe even non-co-operation 
to serve the real interests of the country, and that Council-entry was quite 
consistent with non-co-operation. They then pass on to give a fresh outline 
of their programme, both inside and outside the Legislatures, and aeoepted 
the Mahatma’s suggestion to further the Constructive Programme of the 
Congress. 

The following is the statement of Mr. C R Das, and Pundit 
Motilal Nehru 

We are obliged to Mahatma Gandhi for the trouble he has taken to disease 
with ns the various points involved in the question of Council-entry and are 
indebted to his oourteqr for the opportunity we have had of seeing an advance 
copy of the statement he has issued to the press. The views expressed by him in 
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tte mane 0 1 oouvenation ral those embodied in the press statement have all been 
considered by ns with earn and attention due to his great oersonality, but with all 
the reverence we entertain for him and his opinions, we remain unconvinced by his 
seasoning. 

We regret we have not been ab!c to convince Mahatma Gandhi of the sound- 
ness of the Swarajist portion regarding Council-entry. We fail ‘to understand how 
such entry can be regarded os inconsistent ' with the doctrine of non-co-operation 
resolution of the Nagpur Congress. 

Atf if non-co operation is more a matter of mental attitude than of the application of 
a Iwmg principle to the existing facts of our national life with special reference to the 
varying attitude of the bureaucratic Government which rules that life , we conceive it to be 
our* Stty to sacrifice even non co-operation to serve the real interests of the country . 

In our view this principle includes self-reliance in all activities which make for 
the healthy growth of the nation and resistanc : to the bureaucracy as it impedes our 
progress towards Swaraj. We are however anxious to end this fruitless verbal 
discussion making it clear however that Council-cntiy is and can be thoroughly 
consistent with the principle of non-co-operation as we understand that principle to bes. 

Resistance to Obstruction. 


We desire further to make it clear tnat we have not used in our programme 
the word Obstruction' in the technical sense of English Parliamentary History. 
Obstruction in that sense is impossible in subordinate and limited Legislative bodies, 
such as the Legislative Assembly and Provincial Legislatures uiuler the Reforms 
Act undoubtedly are. Possibly another word shoo'd have been found to convey our 
meaning. We may state however that our position is really not so much of 
obstruction in the Parliamentary sense as that of resistance to the obstruction placed 
in our path to Swaraj by the bureaucratic Government. It is this resistance whioh 
we meant to imply when we used the word obstruction. This was clearly indicated 
in the way we defined and described non-co-operation in the preamble to the con- 
stitution of the Swaraj party. It is the removal of such bureaucratic obstruction 
which we feel we must emphasise. This is the policy which we have hitherto 
followed in the Legislative bodies ami it is this policy which must in future be 
more and more effectively directed to the varying needs and problems of our 
national life. 

Here again we are anxious to end all verba! discussion as to whether this can 
be Aptly described as a policy of “ Uniform, continuous and consistent obstruction. 1 * 
We are content to detail our policy ami then leave it to our friendB to give it A 
more appropriate name, should they to desire. 

In the light of this principle ami policy we would here state our fn'uvn 
programme of action within and outaido tho Legislative bodies. 


Within the Legislative bodies we must oontinue 

(1) To throw ont budgets unless ami until the system of Government is altered 
in recognition of our rights or as a matter of settlement between the Parliament 
ami the people of this country, lu justification . of thin step all tliat we need point 
out are a few salient facts connected with the Budget in the Central Government 
which are more or tesa true of provincial budgets also. Out of a total of 191 
mores (excluding Railways) only 16 mores are votablc. Further, out of the non- 
votable amount, as much as 67 mores, i. e. more tlian half the amount of the 
budget, are for military expenditure. It is thus clear that the p ople of this country 
have a right to vote only on less than 1-7 p. c. of the total amount of the 
Budget, and even the exercise of this limited right is subject to tlie power 

in the Governor-General. It is therefore clear tliat the people have 
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neither any voice in the framing of the Budget nor any control over thorn who 
it. They have no- power either over the raining of the revenue or ite expert* 
t On what principle then, may we reek, it » • our duty to P****". * 
t and take the reeponriWlity of being a party to it f We have no *•» th 
enppert of many eclf-rapecting men in the country in holding, a. we do, that it la 
our clear doty to throw out each budget in all initiative bodies ontae and until 

tWr W**»tEwv 11 out aMprapoMb for IcfeMative enactment, by whWt the buwauorM y 

props*# to eoaaoHdate it* power. It i. oonoei ruble tliat .ome good 

result bun n few of *uch measures; but we are clearly of opin.ou that w 
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the larger interests of the country it is better to temporarily sacrifice such little 
Benefits rather than add an iota to the powers of the bureaucracy which are already 
irresistible. 

(8) To introduce oil resolutions, measures and bills which are neoessary for the 
healthy growth of our national life and the consequent displacement of the bureau- 
cracy. We heartily accept the suggestions made by Mahatma Gandhi in his state- 
ment and we think that the resolutions mentioned by him in support of the 
constructive programme of the Congress should certainly be acoepted by the Swaraj 
party. The principle of self-reliance and resistance to the bureaucratic obstruction 
upon which we have hitherto acted calls for their adoption, and if the constructive 
work of the Congress comes within the principle of non-co-operation no leas do 
these reso.utions although they represent constructive activity within the Legislative 
bodies. 

(4) To follow a definite economic policy based on the same principle to prevent 
the drain of public wea.th from India by checking all activities leading to 
exploitation. 

To make this policy effective we should take and oocupy every place which i» 
open to the members of the Central and Provincial Legislatures by election. In our 
opinion wc should not only- fill elective posts, but serve on every committee 
when it is possible to invite the attention of the members of our party to this 
important question and we call upon them to decide this matter as soon as possible. 

Policy Outside the Councils 

Our policy outside the Legislative bodies should be as follows:— 

In the first place, we should give our whole-hearted support to the Constructive 
programme of Mahatma Gandhi and work that programme unitedly through the 
Congress organisations. Wc are decidedly of opinion that our Council work must 
neccsssri.y lose much of its strength without the backing of the outside Constructive 
work ; for it is not inside but outside the legislatures that we must look for the 
sanction wiilout which the effective canying out of our Council policy is impossible. 
Indeed in the matter of constructive work, the mutual support of both inside and 
outside activiry must in our opinion give strength to the very sanction upon which 
we re.y. In this connection we unhesitatingly accept the suggestion of Mahatma 
Ganilld regarding Civil Disobedience. We can assure him that the moment wc find 

that it is impossible to meet the selfish obstinacy of the Bureaucracy without Civil 

Disobedience we will retire from the Legislative bodies and help him to prepare the 
country for such Civil Disobedience if by that time the country has not already 
t become prepared, and we will then unreserved. y place ourselves under his guidance 
and work through the Congress organisation under his banner in order that we 

may united iy work out a substantial programme of Civil Disobedience. 

In the second place, we must supplement the work of the Congress by helping 
labour and peasant organisations throughout the country. The problem of labour is 
always a difficu.t problem to solve in every country but in India the difficulties 
are greater. On the one band we must find out a way of organisation by which 
we can prevent exploitation of labour by capitalists or by landlords, but on the 
other hand we must be on our guard to see that those very organisations may not 
themselves be the source of oppression by nursing extravagant and unreasonable 
demands. Labour undoubtedly require protection but so do Industrial enterprises. 
Our organisation must protect both from exploitation and the Trade Union Congress 
muBt be so organised as to be able to serve this useful purpose. We hold that in 
the long run the real interests of both and the country at large are identical. 

We fed happy that we have had this opportunity of putting our views before 
the country side by side with Mahatma Gandhi’s opinion, for we feel certain that 
the persuai will make it obvious, that notwithstanding some differences of view there 
is an abiding and fundamental unity amongst both parties of the Indian National 
Congress. Both parties feel the necessity of working the constructive programme 
whether within or outside the Legislative bodies. In this direction, we feel confident, 
lies the germ of a fruitful alliance between Mahatma Gandhi and the Swaraj party. 
Our joint effort in the same or different directions will furnish a fitting answer 
to the bureaucracy unwilling to reoognise the lights and liberty of the Indian 
people, and wo emphatically assert that in our determination to work with the same 
object in the same or different spheres » expressed the determination of the Indian 
Nation to bring tl.e straggle for Swaraj to a successful issue. 
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M. Gandhi on Congress Organisation 

The statement of the Mahatma on the Council question was shortly 
followed by a manifesto on ‘‘Congress Organisation” in which he expounded 
his views on the organisation of the Congress executive so as to make 
it more efficient and effective. This principle, ruthlessly carried out till 
the A. I. C. C. meeting on 26 th June, &nd very obstinately persisted in 
by the Mahatma in 1 the interval, gave rise to a turmoil in Congress 
politics as intense as the Das-Achariar controversy in 1923 and tore the 
ggpntry from one end to the other. Here is what M. Gandhi said : — 

It (the previous statement) is not complete without an examination, in the light 
of my views, of the working of the Congress organisation. The difference between 
the Swarajists and myself is honest and vital. 1 believe that frank recognition of 
honest differences will accelerate the country’s progress, as a patched up compromise 
designed to hide differences would have retarded it. Each party is now free to give 
the fullest play to its views unhampered by any consideration save that of common 
cause. It is, therefore, necessary to consider the way the Congress organisation is to 
be worked. 

Objects of Boycott. 

It is clear to mo that it cannot be jointly worked just as Government cannot be 
jointly and efficiently carried on by two parties with opposite views. I hold boycott 
of titles, etc. to be abso.utely an integral part of the Congress programme. Boycott 
has two objects, first, to persuade those who hold titles, etc. to give them op; 
secondly, to keep the Congress pure from the inllucncc of the institutions boycotted. 
If the first hod been immediately successful wc should have attained our goal at 
onoe, but the second » equally necessary if we are ever to reach our goal 
through the programme of non-violent Non-co-operation. For me boycott is na- 
tional so long- as the National Congress enforces it in its own organisation. It 
cannot undermine the influence, glamour ami prestige of Government institutions if 
it cannot be run without, the presence in it of administrators, title-holders, lawyers, 
school-masters and councillors who represent, as it were, the voluntary branch of 
the Government administration. The idea running behind the programme of Non-co- 
operation was that if we could honestly, non-violently and successfully, work the 
Congress organisation without such influence, and, nay, even inspite of it, that fact 
by itself would be enough fo give us Swaraj. Our numerical superiority is so great 
that an effective boycott carried out by National organisation must make the 
Congress an irresistible power. 

It follows therefore that, the executive organisation of the Congress must not 
contain titled persons, Government school-masters, practising lawyers and members of 
Legislative bodies and persons who use foreign cloth or c.oth manufactured even in 
our mills and those who deal in such cloth, tfucli persons can become Congressmen, 
but cannot and should not become members of the executive organisations. They 
oan become delegates and influence Congress resolutions, but once the Congress policy 
is fixed, those who do not believ.- in that policy should, in my opinion, stand out 
of the executive bodies. The All-India Congress Committee and all local executive 
committees are such bodies and they should contain only those members who whole- 
heartedly believe in and are prepared to cany out the policy. 

Executive Organisations to be Kept Pure. 

I am the author of the introduction into the Cong ess organisation of the system 
of single transferable votes, but experience has shown that so far as the executive 
organisations are concerned, it cannot work. The idea that all opinions should be 
represented on these bodies must be abandoned if executive committees are to become 
bodies for the purpose of carrying out Congress policy for the time being. One of 
the most important reasons why we hove not been wholly successful is that members 
o t these executive bodies have not believed even in the Congress creed. I stand 
where I did when I wrote my impressions of the All-India Congress Committee which 
met. at Delhi soon after the Bnrdoli resolutions were passed by the Working Com- 
rqHtee. 1 saw then as clearly as possib’c that many members, if not ini eed the 
majority, did not believe in non-violence and truth as an iutegrai part of the 
Congress creed. They would not allow that * peaceful ’ meant non-vio.ent , tad that 
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legitimate meant ‘truthful’. I know that today there is more of violent anil untruth- 
ful spirit in us than we had in February 1V22. i would therefore urge that thorn 
who do not believe in the live boycotts and non-violence and truth should resign 
from the Congress executive bodies* That is why I have said in my statement on 
Council entry that the constructive programme should be worked by different parties 
through their respective organisations. 

* What Swarajists should do. 

Believers, if there are any, in the live boycotts and non-violence and truth 
have no organisation other thau the Congress. The most natural thing in my opinion, 
therefore, is for Swarajists to work the constructive programme through their own 
organisations. So far as 1 can see, their method of working must be different from 
that of boycottcrs. If they are to make Council cntiy successful, they must devote 
the whole of their energy to that purpose and therefore they can help the construc- 
tive programme by working it mainly through the Councils and the Assembly. 1 
for one can b; no party to a tug of war in which each party tries to capture the 
Congress executive. That war may be without heat and bitterness at the forthcoming 
sessions in December. The Congress is a debating and legislative body. The per- 
manent organisations are purely executive bodies to give effect to the resolutions of 
the Congress. I am in desperate hurry. I believe implicitly in full and undiluted 
non-violent non-co-operation programme as passjd by the Congress and no other. 
If I can get really non-violent ami truthful workers who share my brlicf in the 
boycotts^ in the potency of Khaddar, in Hindu-Muslim unity ami in the removal of 
umouchability, I would again feel Swaraj coming to us much quicker than most 
of us think possible. But if wc wrangle on in the All-India Congress Committee 
we can only discredit and obstruct each other. Each party honourably anti without 
jealousy ami ill-will working separately (because they cannot do otherwise) can help 
one another.. 

No Stagnation at any cost. 

1 trust that all members of the All-India Congress Committee will attend the 
forthcoming meeting. If wc can discuss a plan of action in a calm manner without 
imputing motives and make the composition of tiie All-India Congress Committee 
homogeneous, wc can do a tremendous amount of work during the forthcoming six 
months. 1 would respectfully invite each member to consider for himself or herself 
where ;he or she is in respect of the programme. If they do not believe in the 
programme as it is and in its capacity unaided to secure Swaraj, and if they really 
voice the feelings of their electors, I would not hesitate to advise the Committee 
even to take the risk of revising and radically altering the programme in anticipa- 
tion of endorsement next year. No doubt for such a drastic change there must be 
a clearly made out case. There must be real public opinion behind it. Granted 
these two conditions, 1 have no doubt that in spite of anything to the contrary in 
the constitution, it is the duly of the All-India Congress Committee to reverse the 
Congress policy at the risk of incurring condemnation and show useful and substan- 
tial work at the end of the year. Stagnation must be avoided at all costs. 

In a further rejoinder, the Mahatma said: — 

Joint Control of Executives Deprecated. 

After I had finished the foregoing it was pointed out to me that it was pos- 
sible that my views might tend to make the Swarajists appear weaker than or’ 
inferior to the No-changers in the estimation of the masses. Nothing can be farther 
fiom my thought than any such idea. There is no question of quality. It is purely 
a question of temperamental differences. I have written simply with an eye to the 
effective working of the Congress executives. That working is possible on.y if the 
executives a re run only by one party. If the Swarajist view is more popular the 
executive bodies should be solely in their •> hands. The Congress must always represent 
the popular view whatever it may be, whether good or bad, and it is the duty of 
those who hold contrary views, not necessarily weak or inferior, to stand out and work 
on the popular mind from outside. The No-changers will be belying their trust if taey 
regard pro-changers as in any way inferior to them by reason of their holding different 
views. It has been further pointed out to me that in arguing for exclusive control 
of the executives I am departing from the spirit, if not the letter, of the Delhi resolu- 
tion, reaffirmed at Cocanada. I have read both the resolutions carefully. In my opinion the 
Delhi resolution, and more specially the Cocanada resolution, does not contemplate the joint 
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apfcvql of the sssenti m The Cooanadu resolution is not a mere reaffirmation but 
lt (MKpikttiNi the prinoi|r!o of non-violent non-co -opertion. But even* if my reading 
m the resolutions Is incorrect, my argument remains unimpaired. Mine is only an 
dpmSon to be aoeepted. or rejected by the members of the A. I. C. C. and it is 
jMtuated by the sole oral deration of expeditious working. I feel that both the 
parties can effectively help each other only if they work separately. 

This perfectly frank and clear statement, os is too often the case 
in India, was at once turned into an engine of fiery controversy spouting 
forth abuse, insinuations and innuendoes, in the hands of the pro* 
changers and no-changers, the Liberals and Anglo-Indians, and the too 
many other interested parties into which the country is torn. The cry 
was raised that the Swarajists were now to be hounded out of the 
Congress, that the Mahatma was again ’angling for a dictatorship, and 
is his * mighty hurry’ was again out after a chimera of "Swaraj in 
i>D6 year” as iu 1921. The occasion was fully exploited by the Anglo- 
Indian journals to discredit the Swarajists, and, incidentally, to wean out 
their Moslem adherents by saying that the Mahatma and the Congress 
Were going to oust the Swarajists. The militant no-changers of the 
Chauri-ohaura school, who still rovo about covertly preaching independence- 
and yiolenoe, were besides themselves with joy at the apparent discomfiture 
of the Swarajists. The latter, the only dynamic figure in Indian politics, 
were throws into grave peril by a simultaneous attack from all sides, 
from the die-hards of the O’Dwyer type in England supported by the 
European and Anglo-Indian officials and non-officials, and the Besant-Sastir 
group of Moderates, down to the rankest anti-Dasite no-changer. The 
was charged with dividing the country, to the unbounded joy 
of its enemies, when all sections of Indians were expectantly holding their 
breath to reoeive a lead of reunion between Hindus and Moslems and 
the numerous Beets and oreeds into which the roused political consciousness 
of the people were daily driving them. 

On the part of the Swarajists, they took objection to the 
statement of the Mahatma that non-co-operation is a mental attitude , 
and the sucoess or failure of a movement was to be judged by this 
mpntal attitude irrespective of the results achieved. With Gandhi Swangya 
was a psyohologioal problem irrespective of actual results, and it waa 
DA mental attitude which led him to eschew all resistance and ob» 
•Motion as mental violence and therefore to be avoided as sin. To 
fftis the Swarajists had one answer ; to them Swarajya was si of a men- 
tal attitude but a oonorete thing to be striven for and achieved and 
•squired, wyifeh or without non-co-operation if necessary. To attain their 
•fan and *pd the Swarajists were prepared even to give up non-co- 
This brought them within a measurable approximation to 
ftya Mode m non-oo-operatpn who have time and again declared that 
faar faith refuses them to adopt non-violence at all times, and that 
uospeo-operadon with them was a matter of policy alone. 

Tho Swarajists felt it to be unfair that the Mahatma should have 
taken advantage of the high position and the magio power which people, 
in their lendneaa, invest him with. It waa not necessary for him to 
Rtrid e* the way the Congress organisation is to be worked. Even a 
gsflei sums knew that when be himself acts the ball rolling, hke an 
playwv it is bound to be kicked past the god; Every 
body reoogsfsed the right of any Congress-man to propose reform in 
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the organisation, but there is a world of difference between Mnfistmj 
Gandhi himself blowing the horn and any other lesser man taking up the 
task. The cussed and costive scrupulosity of the Mahatma, it was said, 
•cannot do in politics which never run in a straight line and which 
primarily concern themselves with men as they are and not as they 
ought to *be. All this heated controversy in the papers, however, made 
little impression on the Mahatma, and by the middle' of June he landed 
himself on the only ( logical conclusion 1 to which earlier steps inevitably 
led him. 

The Four Resolutions 

On JUNE 19th the Mahatma published the famous four resolutions 
whioh he proposed to move in the forthcoming meeting of the All-India 
Congress Committee. They run as follows: — 

The Spinning Resolution 

“(l) In view of the foot that members of Congrey organisations 
throughout the country have themselves hitherto neglected hand-spinning in- 
spite of the fact that the spinning wheel and its product, hand-spun Khaddar, 
have been regarded as indispensable for the establishment of Swarai, and 
although their acceptance has been regarded by the Congress as a necessary 
preliminary to civil disobedience, the A. I. C. C. resolves that all members 
of various representative Congress organisations shall, exoept when dis- 
abled by sickness or prevented by continuous * travelling, regularly spin 
for at least half an hour every day, and shall send to the Secretary 
of the All-India Khadi Board at least ten tolas each of even and 
well-twisted yarn of a count not below ten, so as to reach him not 
later than the 16th day of each month— the first consignment to reach 
the Secretary not later than the 15th day of August, 1924 and there- 
after in regular monthly succession. Any member failing to send the 
prescribed quantity by the prescribed date shall be deemed to have, 
vacated his office and such vacancy shall be filled in the usual manner, 
provided that the member vacating in the manner aforesaid shall not 
be eligible for re-election before the next general election for the members 
of the several organisations. 

Congress Executive 

“(2) Inasmuch as complaints have been received that Provincial 
Secretaries and other members of the Congress organisations do not 
carry out instructions issued to them from time to time by officers duly 
authorise^ thereto, the A. I. C. C. hereby resolves that those in ohaige 
of matters referred to them failing to comply with the instructions of 
the officers thereto appointed shall be deemed to have vacated their 
offices and the vacancy shall be filled in the usual manner, provided 
that the member thus vacating shall not be eligible for re-election till 
the next general election. 

Election to Congress Offices 

“(8) In the opinion of the A. I. C. C. it is desirable that the 
Congress electors elect to various offices in Congress organisations only 
those who ip their persons carry out to the full the Congress orefcd 
and various Non-oo-operation resolutions o| the Congress, including/ the 
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five boyootti, namely of all mill-spun cloth, Government Law Courts* 
Schools, Titles and Legislative bodies, and the A. L C. 0, hereby 
resolves that members who do uot believe in and do not in their 
own pernor? carry out the said boycott shall vacate their seats and 
that there should be fresh elections in respect of suoh seats, provided 
that if members vacating so choose, they may offer themselves for 
re-election. 

Gopinath Saha Resolution • 

“(4) T A I- C. C. regrets the murder of the late Mr. Day 
by the late Gopinath Saha and offers its condolences to the dooeased’s 
family and though deeply sensible of the lovo, however misguidod, of 
country prompting the murder, the A. I* C. C. strongly condemns th*a 
and all political murders and is emphatically of the opinion that 

all such tots are inconsistent with the Congress creed and its resolution 
of non-violent non-co-operation, and is of tho opinion that, such acts retard 
progress towards Swarajya and interfere with tho preparations for civil 
disobedience whioh, in the opinion of the A. I. C. C., is capable of 
evoking the purest sacrifice, but which can only bo offered in a perfectly 
peaceful atmosphere.” 

In introducing the above, the Mahatma wrote: “At the present 
moment I seem to be doing the very thing 1 claim to wish to avoid, 
namely dividing Congressmen and plunging the country into a contro- 
versy. I, however, assure the reader that it will not last long, at least 
so far as I am concerned.” 

He further said : “ But 1 do claim to be a humble soldier. If tho 

reader will not laugh at me, 1 do not mind telling him that I can becomo 

also an efficient general on the usual terms. I must have soldiers who 
would obey and who have faith in themselves and in their General and 
who will willingly carry out instructions. My plan of action is always 
open and very definite. Certain well-defined conditions being fulfilled, it 
guarantees success. But what is a poor General to do when he finds 
soldiers who subscribe to his conditions and yot do not carry them in 
their own persons and, may be, do not even believe in them ? The re- 
solutions are designed to test the qualifications of soldiers.” 

After having said that he remained where he stood in 1920 and that 

his faith ,in the years gone by had increased, tho Mahatma said that if 

bis employers had also the same faith: “I am theirs, body and soul. 
I have no faith in any other plan. I am therefore not available on any 
Other terms, not because I am unwilling, but because I ^am unfit. 

All the four resolutions, Mahatmaji further explained, “ then constitute 
my application for employment as a General and lay down my qualifica- 
tions and limitations. Here there is no imposition of autocracy, no 

imposible demand.” 

And the * application f for ‘Generalship 1 came to be considered in 

the famous Ahme d abad sitting of the All-India Congress Committee on 

•Tune 27th last, as given in the following pages. 



The All-India Congress Committee 

A EM HD ABA D—JUNB S7TH 19*4. 

At last the long-expected meeting of the All-India Congress Committeo 
at Ahrnedabad came and the historic proceedings began. On June 26th 
the V orbing Committee of the Congress met at the Satyagrahnsram, 
Sabaimati, with M. Mahomed Ali in the chair, and considered the 
resolutions to he placed before the logger House next day. The Mahatma's 
four resolutions were taken into consideration, and without much discussion 
the committee tcccpted the first and fourth lesolutions in toto, and made only 
slight verbal changes in the other two. These were accepted by the Mahatma 
himself. The Ccmmittee then drew up the programme for tho next day. 

An Informal Conference 

Next day instead of the All-Ir.dia Congress Committee meeting at 
3 r. w., as previously announced, an infoimal meeting of only A. I. C. C. 
members was convened at the request of M. Gar.dhi in order to ascertain 
the feeling of the pai ties. Mr. Das opened the discussion by stating 
that they would le playing into the hai ds of the country’s enemies if 
they did rot arrive at a reasonable understanding aid ler the Swarajists 
remain inside the Congress as or.c of its wings. He repeated Maulara 
Mahomed All's statement that the informal meeting had been called at 
M. Gandhi’s desire. 

Pain Bqjei.dia Fra* ad (Behar) ar.d some other members asked that 
M. Gandhi should 1 e requested to attend the meeting, but this could not 
be done. 

Seme further discussion took place and the President- appealed to 
the members to put their heads together ar.d arrive at some workable 
solution in the ii.teicsts of unity tnsed on differences, apparently referring 
to Mr. C. B. Das’s earlier remark that they should agree to differ. 

hjpeakii g after Mohamcd Ali, Messrs. Pattabhi Sitaiamayya (Andhra) 
rid C. Kajagopalachai i (Tamil Nadu) i-trorgly objected to the Swarajist 
ideas adumbiatcd ly Mr. Das that Council entry should be treated * as 
j.ecessmy as a separate depaitment of the Congress. Mr. Bajgopalachari 
specially uigcd the point that now that Mr. Gandhi had come back and 
was once again freo to led the movement to .work out his programme, 
if they thought that his programs was r.ot workable, they could give 
it up and adopt a new one. But he did rot think it possible that a 
ocm promise could be arrived at on the lines suggested. After Mr. Achari's 
speech the meeting terminated ard the President announced that the 
A. L C. C. would meet at 6-30 p. M. when M. Gar.dhi will be present 
m.d that questions could be then discussed on their merits and decided. 

The Swaraj Party then met to decide their attitude. 

In tho evening when the main Committee met, Mr. Mahomed Ali opened 
proceedings with a tribute to M. Gandhi. About this time the Mahatma, 
entered amiefet vociferous cheering of * Mahatma Gaudhi-k-jai, ’ iu which 
ouniajists and all and sundry took pert. Clad only in a ioin doth, with 
ue head ai d body covered with a white sheet, the Mahatma took his seat 
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ift ~ silenoeand bis eyes glowed withfche fire of battle sod coming t riump h/ 
5H*e items on the agenda wove then taken up. The question of Se 
Jpurartro elections, as decided by Abe House, showed which way tbe 
wind was blowing. The Norehangert were apparently strong, and tbe 
President was inclined to be generous on. their side. This gave a for*, 
toste Aoifibe Swarajists of coming events. 

The Mahatma was called upon to move his Erst resolution regarding 
compulsory spinning, and scarcely bad be finished when up rose Pandit 
MotOal to a point of order. The Pandit’s arguments had a tremer 
dous effect upon the meeting. His main contention was that the arbi tra r y 
nature of the resolutions was opposed to all notions of democracy. He 
rallied upon tbe articles Of the Congress constitution itself and urged that 
the resolutions curtailed the power of the electorate, and the A. L CL C. 
bad no right to assume the powers of the Congress. It was wUrs nine. 

Mahatma Gandhi declared that he was not going beyond the oonstiMso* 
as the resolutions did mat deprive the electors of their rights but only 
advised them to do eeriaon tilings. Alter tins speech from Mafcatmap it was 
thought that Mr. Mahomed All would give his ruling. But be chose tbe 
safer course and left tins highly technical question to be decided by the 
house. It came naturally to be a party vote and it was declared not to be 
wlfrs mm by 83 against 69 votes. 

At 7-30 p. M. MouL Mahomed All desired to vacate tbe seat lor his 
prayers and asked Pandit Motilal to take the chair. The latter refused on the 
ground that it was his own point of order that was under discussion. 
When Mr. Das was requested to occupy the chair, he was heard to say : 

41 How can you expect a man who is deemed to be unfit to be a member of 
the house to guide its deliberations 1* The President then adjourned the 
bouse for ten minutes for prayers. 

Mr. Sham Sunder Chakravarti „• 


There was a little breeze when Mr. Shamsundar Chakravarti rose to 
speak against the point of order. When he began his speech, Mr. Site 
Chandra of Dacca inquired of the President if Mr. Chakravarti was a member 
of tbe A. I. 0. C. duly elected. He was returned from Burma and not Bengal 
and wee not a member of any primary body in that province. The Presi- 
dent was in a fix but he could not obviously enter into the question and 
he ruledlbat he was a property elected member. Sham Babu triumphantly 
opened his speech with the words, “ I have fought my way to recognition etc. 
Very wrathfulty he declared that he had no connection with any Con- 
gress . Committee of Bengal, and he typified in his own person the average 

no-ohanger in Bengal . . ® v 

But the s^ue 1 was interesting. On the second day* Sham Babu mm 
seen in the visitor’s gallery and not sitting among the members, me 
President after formally opening tbe proceedings of the day declared that 
Mr. Shamsundar Chakravarti, of his own accord, had withdrawn from the 
A. I. C. C. as his right to be there was questioned, and ss he himself fait 
doubtful of his position 1 No doubt there was some higher influence 


at work overnight. r .. 

He second dsy was tbe eventful aay when the real tettiej^ tejw 
The first three resolutions published in the W*** 
by the Working Committee and were accejied by Mahstm q p . The 
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tijhfef had considerably toned them down. Mahatma Qandhi began the 
Miming resolution in a remarkably irank speech. The day. before the 
jtehatma while speaking on the point of order raised by Pandit Nehru 
was straining to show that he was within the limits of the constitution. 
Rut this day he frankly declared that ** I have broken the constitution 
in these resolutions. A constitution is good so far as it gives you help* 
It should not be allowed to bring you down or to unman you. If 
we cannot bring Swarejya, it becomes our sacred duty to over-ride 
and lay aside the constitution. 1 ’ 

The speech was heard with rapt attention. It disclosed the great 
orator, the subtle logician^ the tactical lawyer, a strong party politician, 
and mote than all, a ‘ philosophic anarch’, as Mr. Sastri calls him, of 
surpassing^ eminence. His words burned with genuine sincerity. 

Ft. Motilal Nehru's Reply 

Pandit Motilal’s reply however shattered to pieoes many of the 
arguments of the Mahatma. His humourous shafts directed against 
Mahatmaji’8 subtleties, of a trained lawyer in spite of his denunciation 
of that profession,, hit the mark in right style. He dealt with the questions 
of the constitution and asked the house to remember the Mahatma’s 
confession on that score. He declined to believe that Charkha alone and 
by itself would bring Swaraj. Turning to the no-changers he asked them 
to put their hands on their hearts and honestly say if they believed 
in it when M. Gandhi was in jail. Where had it gone all those days ? 
The resolutions were a loaded pistol and he would not spin even an 
inch if forced in that way. He asked the members not to forget their 
manliness and vote according to their own conscience and not according 
to the Mahatma’s conscience. This last piece of advice was an eye-opener 
to many who looked dazed at the Pandit’s glowing face. 

On >>ebalf of the Swar^jya Party Pt. Nehru then read out a statement in 
which their faith in the constructive programme was reiterated but it was also 
observed that they did not believe that by itself and without any other 
activity it could lead to Swaraj. They tried to make peace even by 
offering extra powers to M. Gandhi but as the Mahatma was out to drive the 
Swarajists away, they had also to fight on. The statement concluded by 
observing that “ the Congress belongs as much to us as to the opposite 
party. We will not, if we can help it, allow its constitution to be 
changed at the caprice of a narrow majority whenever it may think 
necessary to crush the minority. The demand that the Swarajists should 
go out of the executive is au unreasonable demand and it is only due to 
our self-respect that we must resist it. We declare that the resolution 
under discussion is au unconstitutional contrivance and we go away to- 
day only to return with a majority.” With this spirited declaration he 
called all Swarajists and those who sympathised with them to leave the 
hall. In a body the Swarajists, led by Mr. Srinivas Aiyangar, then 
left the meeting, to the profound astonishment of .the whole House. 

This step on the part of the Swarajists put the no-changers' on 
their trial. Clearly it was a master stroke of tactics and one befitting 
the future Parliament of India. The no-changers now had a taste of the 
solidity of tbe opposition again* them, and they marvelled at the 
perfect discipline of the Swg in following their leader. Such pa#3 
discipline was now rare .in ladle anywhere except amongst the Swarajists 
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j Am was toon teen. One after another of the great lieute- 
mmm of tin Mah a tm a got op and oppoeed the resolutions, aome of them 
going to the length of warning him that he was bringing ruin on 
the Congress Among those who opposed the resolutions were prominent 
men like Dr. Sped Mahmood t Dr. Choitram, Pt. Santanam, Mr. T. 
Fmkmham, MouL Abul TCal a m Asad, Sirdar Mangel Singh, Ft. Gouri 
Sbaokra Mima, and Mr. Shafi. 


Mahatma Gandhi however stuck to his guns. In his reply he averred 
that he remained unmoved by the withdrawal of the Swarajists. 
The amendment to delete the penalty clause was put to vote and lost 
by 67 against 67 and the original proposition was carried by 82 against 
66. The tigmes apeak for themselves. In a House where there were 
neatly all staunch followers of Mabatmaji 37 voted against the penalty 
clause, ft served an eye-opener to many. 

To the Mahatma nothing could be a more complete defeat than 
such a anceeea He immediately moved a .counterresolution to withdraw 
the penalty danse, and the House at once passed it with a sigh of 
relief. 


The thhd day ibutd the Swarajists and the No-changers face to face 
in the rue hall again. Ihe original resolutions underwent so great a 
transformation as to lose their original form alto. The mandatory character 
was changed into an advisory one. The penalty clause disappeared and 
lastly, the third resolution clearly stated that the breach of the boycott 
of Councils would not affect those who entered the Councils. 

. Montana Mahomed Ali took advantage of the prevailing good-will 
acd requested Messrs. Nehru and Dae to preach the gospel of Cbarkba 
as, he mad, they had more influence in the country than even Mahatmaji. 
The halt, however, was not taken and Mr. Das declared that it could not 
be done because he and hie petty did not concede the implications of 
the Charkha with which it was invested ! 


The second resolution was passed without a division. Mahatma Gandhi 
moved the third resolution in its modified form. He did not make any 
speech on it. Mr. Varadaehari moved an amendment to delete the reference 
to Cocanada Congress. He declared openly that they aimed at driving 
•way the Swarajists from the Congress executives. He protested against 
allegations made by Mr. Prakasham against the No-changers and declared 
that they would carry Congress-work by themselves. The amendment 
was supported by Messrs. Rajagopalachari, Hajendra Prasad, Sbaukat 
Ali and Nag. Mr. Das opposed the amendment and in course of his 
speech he said that they would have burnt the Swarajists down had they 
the power in their hands, but they could not go behind the Cooouada 
resolution. Mahatma Gandhi in hie brief reply observed that the amendment 
revealed the weakness of the No-changers. They could not but think of 
Swarajiste which itself showed the superiority of latter's programme. He 
hhratJy asked them what they would do if he died. He did not understand 
why they depende d upon him alone ! The- amendment was lost by a 
mete majority. 

In the afternoon Mr. Das moved the Serajgenj resolution as an 
'ii finfainntto tAe Mahatmas resolution regarding Gopinath Saha. Ha urged 
that fc» Mobtioa, although it was identical with the original naola- 
Moot, ought to be passed because Bengal expected help m its hour 

*« 0 >) 
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of Heed. Already he rod hia friends were threatened with proseoutiov 
end he thought it his duty to move the resolution from every platform* 

The brilliant speech delivered by Dr. N. S. P&ranjpe in seconding 
Mr* Das w m the outstanding feature of the day. Dr. Paranjps on 
behalf of Maharashtra supported B3ngal in the hour of her trial. 
Gandhi's jading of history was quite different from his or of those 
of his way of thinking. The Mahatma thought that India was lost 
because of violence, and Swarajya could be. attained therefore only by 
non-violence. There was a conflict of philosophy of Lok. Tiiak and Gandhi 
sinoe the latter entered politics, and the Maharastra leaders being all of 
the Tiiak School of Politios have ever been opposed to the Gandhian creed 
in politics. The Tiiak Sohool was of opinion that under certain circumstanoes, 
as a matter of justice, a tooth for a tooth was the right policy ; while 
Gandhi stood for a kiss for a kiok on all occasions. There stood the nation, said 
Dr. Paranjpe, face to face with the bureaucracy that was ready to strike and 
orush if even a little huger was raised. And on the other side stood Mah&t* 
raaji to inculcate in the people the lessons of extreme form of non- violence. 
There could be no better specimen of non-violent humanity than the Indian. 
Was it not enough, he pertinently asked. In India preaching of non- 
violence was not a very novel thing as fifty lacs of Sadhus preached it ! 

Dr. Paranjpe’s rousing and stining speech set all people thinking. He was 
followed by one Moslem gentleman who questioned the rights of those who stood 
for non-violent N-OO to oondemu those who stood for violenoe honestly. In 
spite of these brilliant speeches, Mr. Das s amendment was in the end defeated. 

Mahatmfifli seemed to have realised the rigour of his boycott resolu - 
tion working against his own immediate followers. He wanted to save 
them, and therefore proposed that a protective resolution must be passed 
to relieve from restriction those who resorted to British law courts, 
even when they believed in their boycott. He referred to the resigna- 
tion tendered by Mr. Kalidas .Javeri of Ahmedabad, a practising pleader. 
But more important was the resignation of the General Secretaryship and 
all other offices by Mr. G. B. Deshpande of Balgaum. Mahatmsjis 
proposed resolution could hive saved his friends but it amounted to a 
withdrawal of the boycott of courts. Mr. T. Prakasham who wag a great 
sufferer proposed an amendment to lift up the boycott altogether. At this stage 
Dr. Choitram inquired whether the resolution and amendment was in 
order and the President after consulting M. Gandhi bad to declare both as 
out of order ! After this the proceedings became uninteresting and quite 
formal, and the business of the House was soon over. 

Moulana Abul Kalam Azid, the peace-maker of the Congress ever 
since the H Gaya split, next requested the Mahatma to give the people 
a message. Here oommenoed a short informal proceedings which were 
as strange as it was characteristic of the Gmdhi following. M ihatma Gandhi 
was moved to the depths of his heart by the deplorable lack of prin- 
ciples among his followers. He lost his voice when he oommenoed to 
speak. There was a hush and dead calm ruling, yet he could not be 
heard beyond the range of a few feet around him. He confessed that 
he was deeply pained to see that his estimation of the efficacy of 
his programme proved wrong. He expected overwhelming support to 
him but he saw that he was opposed inch by inch. The Swarajya 
Party, he said, was honest in their opposition and he admitted their courage 
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a*»d outspokenness but he grieved to see hi* own immediate follower* 
so shaky and so hypocritical. He referred to l>tv IWnjpcs .o, C oe*i 
and observed that whit ho said deserved deep thought. It was possible 
that the Doctor was right although personally he stood by his principle* 
of non-violence. He further said that he know that a sword svas hanging 
on Mr. IWs head but he could not rive assent to his amendment 
because of his principles and, further, what calamity would be there if Dm 
was sent to jail ? It was their goal. He sp^kc feelingly when he came to 
discuss his proposed resolution to give relief to Mr. Deshpimlo and others. 
He observed that when I>r. Choitram rose to a punt of order, he felt thir 
the latter was doing wrong. He was like his son. He ought to luv 3 
inquired of him to know his motives. The question was like a thrusting 
of, dagger in his heart. With these words the great leader collapsed. 
Tears flowed from his eyes. Men around him began to sob. His im 
mediate followers began to weep. Moul. Mahomed Ali took his handker- 
chief to his eyes. The ladies burst out sobbing audibly. Gandhi in tears ! 
and what would not they give to stop it ? The scene cannot; bo dose: ri bod 
in cold print. The frail Mahatma recovered in a minute or two and concluded 
his speech with the remark that he was thinking of retiring from the 
Congress. M. Abul Kalim Azad requested the members to assure Mahatmaji 
of their support. Twenty-five members rushed to assure him solemnly 
that they would stand by him through thick or thin. Moul. Mahomed Ali 
rose and with eyes full of tears took off his cap and knelt down before 
the Mahatma and asked him to forgive him and forgive others. The Mahatma 
raised him in his arms and tagged of them to give him time for consideration. 

Thus ended one of the historic episodes of the historic meeting at 
Ahmedabad. The Mahatma commenced proceedings with the full confidence 
and cheerful smile of a conquering hero. He concluded with a confession 
of defeat and humiliation and in tears contemplated the sad plight of 
the country and its workers. 

A fuller report of the proceedings is given below in pxtntso. 

The Proceedings— June 27, 1921. 

The All-India Congress Committee met formally at about 6-15 p.m. 
in the new Municipal Hall, Ahmedabad, Maulana Mahomed Ali presiding. 
There were about 180 members present. 

The President in his introductory remarks opening the meeting said 
that whatever view the meeting might take on Mahatma Gandhi’s re- 
solution they were all unanimous in offering him their homage and in 
expressing their rejoicings at his release. 

Every political movement, said Moul. Mahomed Ali, was bound to have 
strong differences ; but whatever differences they of tho Indian National 
Congress had, they were all agreed that they must pay their homage to 
the greatest of their leaders and in fact the greatest personality in the 
modern world. The President, said Mr. Gandhi, never intended to influence 
anybody's political opinion, but on the other hand welcomed independent 
opinion, discouraging slavery, but welcoming intellectual surrender. 

After celling upon tho House to help him in the conduct of the 
proceedings, Moul. Mahomed Ali asked the permission of the. meeting t * 
extend on their behalf a hearty welcome to Mahatma Gandhi on his arrival., 
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The pci mission leing granted by a chorus tof voices Inna all parties 
in the committee, the President was about to continue bis speech 
when he was dist uibed by cries. of “ Mahatma Get.dhrki'jai” coming from the 
crowds outside the municipal gates. Clad in his loin cloth and with * 
smile (i) his lips M. Gaidhi made his appea19r.ee at the meeting and wee 
inched ly,Moulaia Mahomed Ali who conducted him to the dais. Tim 
whole House steed to a man and responded to the Presidents call to shout 
“ Mahatma Gutulhi-kt-Jai. 

Moulatra Mahomed Ali then extended a welcome to ,M. Gatdhi in 
a short speech appealing to him to lead the nation to ita appointed 
p t nl tbieugh the lidian National Congress (cheers). 

Mr. Gaidhi acknowledged the welcome with a graceful bow. 

lhisiness of the House then began. 

'lire question of the validity of the Maharashtra elections to the A. I.C. 
( . was first taken up. The history of the question is interesting. Mr. R. N. 
Maidlik complained to the A. 1 . C. C. that the elections to the A. I.C. C. 
on 1c half ci Maharashtra weie illegal aid void on the grounds that 
s< me of the lhana District Congress Committee members were not 
allowed to rccoid their votes, that a peremptory rule in the constitution 
of payment of subscription before a certain date wee not observed, and 
utes of those who did i.ot pay the subscription were recorded, and 
lastly, the elections did not provide for representation of all parties aa 
enjoyed by the Congress Constitution. The last A. I. C. C. referred 
tie natter to the Working Committee ar.d it appointed Mr. Korda 
Yci kntappaiah to give final decision in the matter. Mr. Yerkatapyaiah 
gave his decision a month ago, declaring the elections null erd void on 
the gioutd that votes were recoided without payment of subscriptions 
m d they were counted as valid votes. He based his decision on the 
sr lid ground that the rules of the constitution, especially in this respect, 
could lot be lightly hat died and condemned the action of the office* 
beat eis in exteidiig the period on their own authority. 

An appeal was preferred against this decision to the A. I. C. C. 
that was to meet 011 the 27 th but the Working Committee had in 
tie meanwhile tefericd the matter again to Mr. Yenkatappaiah who 
1 excised his own decision aid declared the elections to be valid on the 
grand that there was a mle in the constitution of the Provincial 
Committee which authorised the Piesident to suspend any lule of the 
001 *t it ut ion. When this decision was read out to the A. I. C. C. Mr. Aney 
:mhcd the President bow it was that the appeal preferred to the A. I. C. C. 
which was only then meeting could be decided by Mr. Yenkatappaiah. 
After he gave his first decision which was final he was fynthu officio 
ai d the Working Committee bad no right to refer at its own instance the 
question to him again for reconsideration. He was however ruled out 
of older by the President who declared that the original reference 
coveted new references and the Working Ccmmittee could take upon itself 
responsibility of disposing of even new questions referred to theA. I. C. C.* 
w ithout its authority in the matter, fie then called upon the Maharashtra 
me mbera to join the meeting. This decision of the P resident was taken 
by the aggrieved Pro-changers ss an arbitrary and unconstitutional ruling and 
some people even hinted that it was done to secure the 15 Maharashtra votea 
to the ride of the No-ckangers. 
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Mr. MAHOMED ALI then announced that the Working Committee 
resolutions had priority over others and therefore* he was going to 
reverse the Older on the agenda and would call upon M. Gandhi to 
move his resolution on behalf of the Committee. Before doing bo, 
however, he desired to make an announcement regarding the motion 
and counter -motion of ceisure ai d confidence on him that had been tabled 
for discussion in respect of ceitain speeches of his alleged by Mr. Mahabir 
Tyagi aid otheis to have outraged Hindu feelings. Since Mr. Mahabir and his 
collaborators had withdrawn their censuic motions, he had no desire to allude 
to the subjec t but 1 educated the other U. P. members, who had given another 
motion vesting coi fidei.ee in bis leadership, also to withdraw their 
motion, which was done by Mr. Saxena of the latter patty. 

MAHATMA GANDHI was then called upon to move his first resolution 
in respect of hand-spinning and khadi. lie read the resolution as follows 
PnsoniTTioN l— O n Khadi fc Pbnai.tv. 

“In view of the far* that ilu* members of t lie Congress organisations throughout 
tlic count 1 )' have lh« u.k.us hitherto neglected hand-spinnijig, in spite of the fact 
that the ►pnniiijr-whcc' :;u<l its pioilue.t have been rtgardeil as indispensable for 
the 1 st abli shine nt of Swuiiijya, and although their acceptance has bceu regards I by 
the ('uiigrii* a** a nm-twy preliminary to civil dit oiied ienev, the AlMiulia Congress 
Committee re?o!vts that all mendiers of the various representative Congress organi- 
sations shall, exetpr when disabled by s'cknrss or prevent cl by continuous travel- 
ling, irgu’ar y spin for at .'wist half-an-hour every day, and shall send to the 
fctci clary of the Aii-ludia Kluuti Hoard at least two thousand yards of even and 
well-twiMCil yam, so as to reach him not. later tliau August 1ft, 1S24, and there- 
after in regular monthly succession. 

"Any men ber foiling to send the prescribed quantity by the presented date , shall, 
unless unavoidably prevented, be deemed to have vacated his office and such vacancy shall 
be filled in the usual mentor, provided that the member vacating in the aforesaid manner 
shall not be eligible for election befi re the next general election for members of the several 
organisations. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU at once rose to a point of order on 
the admissibility of the resolution. It could not, he said, be accepted 
ns a motion urder the present constitution of the Congress. Pandit 
Motilal rpoke in Uidu, and prefaced his remarks with an expression 
of regret. He hnd the highest rcgai d for M. Gandhi, but he had to 
respect principles also. The resolution proposed to bo moved^ by M. 
Gandhi was contrary to nil conceptions of all democratic institutions. 
It would' 1>e imitating the bureaucracy in arbitrariness. 

The President at this stago asked the Pandit not to deal with the 
merits of . the resolution tut to confine himself to the point of order. 

The Pandit argued that the resolution was against the Congress 
constitution itself. Ho referred to Articles 47 and 19 of the Cons' itu* 
tion which provided for the qualification of members, and tho All-India 
Congress Committee had no power to make rules afresh, further, 
there were ex-Presidents whose right to be members could not 
be' set aside by a resolution of the All-India Congress Committee. He 
emphatically pointed out that all offices were elective, and no rule, even 
when passed by the All-India Congress Committee, could be imposed 
upon them. Referring to Articles 31 of the Congress constitution, the 
speaker laid stress upon the principle enunciated therein, that the All* 
lLdia Congress Committee had power only to deal with matters no • 
covered by the constitution but not opposed to it. It was, he said, ne- 
yor.d the power of the All-India Congress Committee to pass such a resolution. 

77 
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Ho further relied upon the general principles of democratic insti- 
tution in the letter as well as the spirit of the Congress constitution! 
and therefore declared that the proved resolution and those that, 
would follow wore thoroughly inconsistent with the letter and the spirit 
of* the present constitution and imposed illegal conditions upon the 
electors. 

Mr. S. SRINIVASA IYENGAR, ex- Advocate General, Madras, then rose 
and offered a few remarks in support of the Pandit’s arguments. Mr. 
Harisarvothama Rao thon rose to speak in justi fixation of M. Gandhis 
resolution. ' At this stage the President announced that he had to go to 
prayers for a little while, and requested Pandit Motilal Nehru to act 
as president. The Pandit having declined, Mr. Mahomed Ali requested 
Mr. Das to take the chair hut the later too refused. Thereupon the 
President adjourned the House for ten minutes to enable him to say his 
prayers. 

When the House re-assembled after prayers, Mr. 1 1 ARI K AR YOTTAM A 
RAO (Andhra) continuing his speech pointed out that Article 21 provided 
the All-India Committee with power to deal with the situation arising 
over the Congress programme, and that, therefore, the All-India Congress 
Committee had a perfect right to discuss M. Gandhis resolution on 
its merit. Mr. Ycnkataram of the Kombnj Chronicle , practically 

supported Mr. Rao. Mr. Vcnkataram was of opinion that the All-India 
Congress Coniinitteo, according to the precedents set up and under 
the rules of the constitution of the Congress, was ever in session 

when the Congress stood adjourned, and possessed all the powers of the 
Coifgress, both executive and legislative. 

Mr. ASAF.ALI (Delhi) strongly supported Pt. Motilal Nehru’s point 
of order, and said that it was not o’i>en to tho committee to 
restrict the hands of the electors. Mr. Alxlur Rahman (Sindh) further 

supported the Pandit in a spirited speech. Mr. Nabi Raksh (Bengal) 

agreed that the All-India Congress Committee had no right to go 
beyond their powers vested in it under the constitution of the Congress. 
In the present case he hod. no doubt whatever that M. Gandhi 

was clearly exceeding his rights. The member was then proceeding 
to discuss the merits of the question but was promptly called to order 
by Mr. Mahomed Ali. 

Mr. C. R. DAS then rose amid the applauso of the Swarajists to speak 
on the constitutional points involved in the case. First of all, he 

asked M. Gandhi uuder what rule . of the constitution he brought 
forwaid his motion, and M. Gandhi replied: “both 21 and 31.” 
Mr. Das said that rule 21 provided powers for dealing with new 
situations. Had any new situation arisen since tho Delhi and the 

Cooonada Congresses t Rule 31 referred to the work of the AlMndia 

Congress Committee during the year not inconsistent with the spirit of 
the Congress constitution. He was sure that no new situation had 
arisen unless they wanted to exclude the Swarajists from the Congress. 

The President said that it was not a good remark. 

Mt. Das retorted that this formed part of the legal argument 

Continuing M. Das said that under rule 31 Mr. Gandy’s resolution 
was clearly out of order. Every elector, he pointed out, had a right 
to choose his own representative. The Congress rules were there, and 
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it was the right of the individual elector to vote for any one without 
reference to any qualification that might be imposed against the letter 
and the spirit of the Congress constitution. In his opinion it was 
nothing short of a violation of the natural rights of the individual. It 
was the right of the voter to exercise his vote, and how to do it. 
Then, referring to rule 19, Mr. Das said that ex-Presidents of the Con- 
gress like himself could not be driven out by these contrivances, but 
were permanent structures to the All-India Congress Committee, whether 
that body liked them or not (laughter, in which M. Gandhi joined). 
At this 'stage Mr. Mahomed Ali asked Mr. Das if in his opinion the 
action of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee in insisting on 
a payment of Rs. 5 for election to the All-India Congress Committee 
did not amount to the restriction of the right of electors. Mr. Das 
replied it did not restrict the voting riphtr and quoted rule 6 of the 
Congress constitution in support of his contention. 

MAHATMA GANDHI, being called upon by the President to explain his 
position on the point of order raised by Pandit Motilal Nehru, spoke 

in Hindi. He said that he was not going beyond the Congress 

constitution in bringing forward his resolution. Artioles 21 and 81 
relied on by Mr. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru laid down certa 
conditions, and those conditions in his opinion were not trangressed. 
His view was that the All-India Congress Committee had full powers of 

the Congress when the latter body was not in session. His resolution 

did not restrict the right of the electors but only advised the 

electors to do the needful. Continuing M. Gandhi said that a 
new situation had arisen. The Congress passed certain resolutions and 
the All-India Congress Committee had to see that they were carried out. 
As to ex-Presidents, he observed that evon to them some advice could 
he tendered. If the provincial Congress Committees could frame their 
own rules, the All-India Congress Committee had a better and a larger 
right to do so. He therefore opined that his resolutions were not at 
all “ultra vires.” 

Mr. MAHOMEI) ALI wanted that his right of giving a rule should be 
delegated to the House. There was a heatod discussion over it. Mr. Shwaib 
tjuershi pointed out that it was the President alone who could give the 
ruling, as otherwise the matter was likely to be decided on a party 
basis. The President then explained that he was himself doubtful on the 
points raised in the debate and, therefore, obtained the permission of 
the House to transfer his powers of giving a, ruling on the question. , 
When the point was put to the vote, nine voted with Pandit Motilal 
‘'nd eighty-three with M. Gandhi, M. Gandhi himself being one of the 
latter. Poll being demanded the House d»vided with the result that 68 
voted with Pandit Motilal and 82 against him. 

The house then adjourned till the next day. 


Discussion on the Resolution 

Next day, the 28th June, on the President’s arrival an i infonnal oonfei* 
once between M. Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Mr. C. If. Das 
was held. Hie conference was brought about with a view to 
at an understanding, if possible, on M. Gandhi s re *°^ 0 ?*' rr® 
Kwantfste offered to Mr. Gandhi the Congress dictatorship, that he might 
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Appoint his own agent* to carry out hie programme in various proyiuoes, 
and that, all his orders, whether palatable or not, will be carried out. 
This was unacceptable to M. Gandhi, so the conference ended without 
atiy agreement. 

Moulatia Mahomed Ali opened the proceedings at 9-15 a. m. on die 
conclusion of the informal conference. 

MAHATMA GANDHI then moved his resolution and said.— 

“ Friends, it iri not. without a sensi of responsibility that I have drafted and 
undertaken to move those resolutions. It may l>; fortunately or uufortmiately for 
me that I was able to iiersuodc a majority of the iu?niben» of the Working Com- 
mittee to pa**' these resolutions. I have naiil what I want nl to nay in the pages 
of “ Young Indij.” 1 want to say very little in rccoiunrmding tliese resolutions. 
This resolution and oMier resolutions that 1 want to iuno !uc » have given rise to a 
great deal of controversy aiui bitterness which arc likely t«> break companionship 
deliberately, h.-eause uh friendship^ oat that never breaks, it is a matter of clu»y. 
Tlmugh I do not xe* eye to eye with all thisi friends, history a ’on? will be able 
to relate that our frieiulshlp remain'd still intact. Tnis i* the spirit in which you 

miist rec *ive these i»n»» utimu. I aui ready to admit that thos: who differ from me 

conscientious y be.icve that, the resolutions are ultra visas. If M?mb.‘rs vote,, they 

must, vote with conscience and not merely out of ‘oyaty t»» m\ Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar and I have bevn on intimate terms and our relations have been of the 
closest. and the friendliest type. He cam* to m* this moiling and said, Have you 
not said Ncincwlierc that' if thro was an equal division, you woo'd retire.**’ I live 
said so, but if I press the reso’ution, it is b •cause 1 wain to know where 1 stand, 
where you stand, and when? the country stands. If I find that it gives rise to 
nothing biu bitterness and tliat mv party has supjiortcd t.h» rtuo u? Ion only through 
personal lova'ty to un, 1 wimd s:vcr my eonuection. 

¥y. unforltmaic position to-day is that the cmitiry expects in** to give a lead, 
and l know that under certain conditions I cau giv*» a load, bur 1 must find out 
my m-niis and inst-iumcnl* and ways, and .so, even at the r.sk of dividing the 
countiy and of Urn from my dearest fricmls, 1 have iiutv-.-d tlivse resolutions ; 

but under existing cotulitious 1 cannot find my way. V«m mast thus select som-s 

body else as your -lender or you must oh iy the conditions. I have come to the 
conclusion tliat. this thing is absolute y ncecssarj*. Nobody wi.fnliy dreams 1 have 
broken l he constitution. 1 have said that a constitution is good so far as it give# 
you help. It shin’d not. be a' lowed to bring you down or to unman you. It the 
rongress is a living orgaii-lsatinn, if it will condemn you, wc sio.iM have the courage 
to go out and give place to better men if the Ootigwss asks us to go, but If we 

feel that we cannot possibly bring about Swara'ya without trampling under foot 

the very constitution, it becomes our sacred duty to override and set aside that 
consti utk>n. This, is a time when we are justified in committing this breach m the 
constitution . Since three o’cock this morning 1 lutv«* been asking niysc.f aa to 
wliat 1 shou'd do. I have u»a!ys*d the portion and I have i-urnd that the figures 

of voting on Validity's mo* ion raising the point on order y sterday show that 

except Hongal the majority of the provinces wants to staiul by the programme of 
this diameter. YeslefftayV vote was the test vote. If it was a tost of the feeling 
of the All-India t’ougfess Committee, 1 asked inysell whether, if possible, 1 coud 
organise the' provinces 

4 ‘Bfibit 6v Khadubb.' 

IChaildcr is nosma’l thing, not because we wear Kit odder, but b.ctuse Klunkler 
stands for something which nothing else can give, tliat alone can bind us together. 
Yea cannot organise the country by going into the Couucii* and the Jaw courts. Only 
yesterday an liulian magistrate sent a young niau to jail. 1 want one thousotu! young 
men to defy the might of Government that wants to crush us. 1 am prepared to socrifioe 
ten thousands of Vrngjis (referring to the accused in the recent Surat sedition cose) on 
the ahar of the motherland, booms* l fid that it is necessary for us to Ufa !m court** 
X barn no hesitation in saying that it is impossible for >the bureaucracy to nde roughshod 
over the feelings of the people. In that ease I feel Oiat it is neoessary for m to make 
Oownmeut feel that it cannot ami dare not crush us. PaadHji knows that Coahoila 
a?ona am not sufficient to bring ns t warajya. % know that Vanditji dost not swear .by 
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tteCwucil.. Hi wan* the backing of th: country. Hi won:, the e.vi. .1.0, .diene: 
•»“*. in th: country to. baek up their work in the Councils. I kiy tint his C o unc ils wilt 
not p ay an impo.tant pin in th> life o.' »j.n> of us nor in the life of the nil liotw. | 
ak,<to you want to *»»? your life to the millions year c.m.itrytnm ! U.» v.m or .In 

yoa not wont to #> tot® th: villngw an I organ!*: th: muses ! Think of J.tWJ nun. 
not calling mia* meeting* and speechifying an I h ir.i» r -u.n a , l, a- simp y spren ling t w ! 
selvot in Tiling.* MspiiM.an.uud carders nit 1 ctiliug upm lie: vi.lng'rs to spin for lulhft 
take. You oannit <4» w> without faith, withnir ta>u\ Tiiis is the rea’ test throusrt 
which the country Via* to go. * 

Chart ha ft Urn* Vihdi you to the Io.y dost of your ivmiiiM’viipii. I »|«> nit *** , w t 
to make a fetish of the cliurk'ia. I a:n a breaker .if i.to s. hi thu siw* I am a. 
Massalncan. If t tow! that a stou* «r tiw river Narlm l.la h-lps m> in ro.ic -nitrating 
on my G.U then I shall liavc it and worship it. lu that wav I am a Hindu 

Continuing,. M. Gandhi said : “An*: hr friend says ilia* ii> do** no: warn* the 
eharkha to sake the portion of tin rosary, i want you hi W infw.ud wi ll my faith 
in the eharkha. If you have raith iu U.mllii and im; in rliarkha, you are 
relying on a h.vfcen rued. 1 shall not b? sa isiei if you throw two tliounaiid yard* 
of yarn at in-. One man's suppy will U- snffimm' i*» hang m . „ : i the ga! o.vs, 
but I don't want to di; that way. I want to live to.* th* co.it ry and to die foe 
the country— a pure mm -the pu.-cst in th.* foirrry. 1 wan: you to h.’ infected 
with that faith, ami it must hi your faith, no: min*. \\\; res »u* th: bureaucracy, 
because they aw no. eeced by us, but hive we any right to res thus* rules 
which we lout imposed on ourselves foe the sake of discipline ! I am enunciating a pro- 
position that has been liuuiled down Iron eternity, uvn-.y, tha* m ought to practice 
Ufhat w§ p r e a c h. If we want to c.'eateu. •hdiant nation wi:h an iron wm, we have 
to enforc: upon our*:!veg discipline, tto to any unitary e nip -I have serrcil mys*:f 
in a military camp —you have to starv .* ; you are given dirty wav*.- to dr ink, sum *t ini ** 
you have to receive kicks from officers, an I you have to iu„* :,v.: t iie.n wit-i a sm : lc. T.i;s 
application is more severe in oar e.is.:, to; they are liir.sl so.durr* and we are 
vo nnuers ami* the cbojin rep.-eseu^i'.iv :* of tin* nri *:i. Y.u dare no res *n # 
discipline. If you are coasc.eutious y agiinv. it, thru »v ire in got I graci an l 
o.gm sj the country to you; opinion. Ilir.it wi .! h* y-u.* iiO.vuHi and sa-red 

\iluty to carry out these reso utions if you vo:e fo* it. It is a dny bdo/e wiijc’i 

Vhe tallest o! us must bml. If th* Eng is'itn *n w *iv to give you Swanijya 
to-day, there will b: many riissmsious. It w * a*r n »: r a ly an 1 are divide!, 

if the Afghans were to comeo; the Jap ms* in t ’» * p lav or h<* Kue isli, I do u». 

think we shall bs deserving o? any Swaraj. I wan y »u t<» usur,! Svarajya -l d » 
not want Englishmen to give you Swarajva. i e.uv a iwop-ii:v fo.- what 
the British l’ar.iam :nt thinks an I says abut* u-, im; d«» I ci:v w ur th * Ku o.vvt 
public opinion says aboii: ou; ac*.iviii.*s today: bu* I »l* c tr* to- w.ra: th? mia 
iu the street says. 1 am sure yoa if we think a !itt '«*, it is th-* >pi*ilicst program us 
that you can i»ossib'y onciive of. Knfo.-c* t ie presell* p.ngrani n* au l t i**r** .s >wa:-:ijya. 
You eafo.coil that p;»tgra’nnj in tiui* gl«*rious year 11*20-21 .a Vi*»:»g i to a cniun oaten*. 
l)o you no: see the results ! It was no*. Iie.*ait>.* Cand-i: wa< ihe»v. Cl mdlii has 
many fads. He wou’d b * pa i!i.*d if I» ? plae.-d tjivn lylore tti-* coair.ry, liut 
he has felt the purse of the cnmtry. II * **we.irs i»y i*. It you tiirow m* our, you 

will find me removing myself, no*, in a huff, l»n. with a g*»ol grar*. I s.ui t.y 

to bring iir.o being another organism in. *. I shal. n**t o»s:ruc: you. 1 «.o not 

believe iu obstructive methods (Lo.i l !aug ue;). I hel.cve in rompl*, pu*e 
operation. I shall iion-co operate with you. T ie;«-lo;e if you want .0 p.is> rti:s 

reso.ut.ion by a majority, consider well thJ cos: --.00 yards ,s the ^ 
give the Board ; it means tliat yoa be as eha-kha-ma l as l hav«* 

H that is not your faith, I imp ore.-you to n-j.ii th.' pn.p.«itio:i. L j.to th-tik « »n 
tuWng a tuic.ilal step, then rotirc uni try to c.»;>ture tins l ». the w*t 

occMiou. The Cmigre* belongs to nob.*l.v in p:i:iicu.;u'. i. .* m th. m»* 

of whoMever help* the country nvwt. It is sugg-*t.il this amounts to 4 kj» | . 

I <lo no. mini bsing culle.1 a dic.a-or, as I >>" not .«x: m> h-.fcta »m m -J 

R servant of the oountry. There is a c.nss oi servnn.s who «. 

**■* aright amount to dictatorship. 

Cmwhiding, M. Gmndhi appealed to hislfollowers in themeetiiig tot to 
vote lor his reaolutioa unless they were deadly ui earnest 
was. Othorwise they would be cheating the ccuntry, n 

themselves. 


ai:d also 
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Mr. Vallabhbbai Patel seconded the resolution. 

Labs Govardhan Das of the Punjab at this stage moved an ad- 
journment of the further consideration of the subject and moved the 
following amendment which was negatived by a majority:— 

•« Whereas Hindu-Moalem unity is the primary necessity for the establishment of 
Hwarajya ; and whereas the Hindh-Moslem tension endangers the peace of the country; 
and wlicnas it is impossible to carry oat any programme in this atmosphere of 
mutual distrust and suspicion and hostility ; and whereas the present resolution* recom- 
mended by the Working Committee is likely to create a further split in our camps, 
this meeting of the All-India Congress Committee resolves that the consideration of 
ilie motion be postponed until the next session of the Congress, and all efforts lx* 
roucent rated towards the establishment of Uindn-Moslem unity. 1 * 

Mr. Govardhan Das made a short speech in Hindi and was 
seconded by Dr. Choitram (Sindh). When put to the vote the motion 
was declared defeated. 

Pandit MOTILAL NEHRU next rose and offered a strong opposi- 
tion .to Gandhis motion on the ground that it was wholly unconsti- 
tutional and “ultra vires/' The Pandit referred humourously to 
his connection with the legal profession for a much longer time than 
Gandhi himself which was probably responsible for the fact that 
he could not rise to the same height as M. Gandhi. Pandit Motilal 
then drew the attention of the All-India Congress Committee to 
the infoimal conference between him and Mr. Daa on one hand 
and Mr. Gandhi on the other. After thanking the President for the 
courtesy extended tp him by delaying the meeting until after the 
conference was concluded, Pandit Nehni told the oommittee that he 
<tud Mr. Das offered M. Gandhi an absolute dictatorship and that M. 
Gandhi, who was further to be vested with the sole right of deter- 
mining how the constructive programme was to be worked out> might 
appoint his own agents in every province where Swarajists had any- 
thing to do with the executive, that the Swarajist, far from offering any 
oppesition, would see to Gandhi’s orders being oarried to the very 
letter. The Mahatma would not accept the terms. Referring to M. 
Gandhis statement that a majority of those who voted yesterday in 
favour of his (the speaker's) point of order were mostly from Bengal, 
and, therefore, there was reason to think that other provinces were in 
favour of prosecuting the present programme, Pundit Motilal said that 
under the constitution each province had been given a certain quota 
on the All-India Congress Committee and that it was open to all 
others to have come to the meeting and vote against him. It was 
unfair for M. Gandhi to have analysed the voting in the way he had 
done. Many U. P. members had not come; and so too with regard to 
other provinces. . 

Referring to the defiance programme spoken of by M. Gandhi, 
Pandit Motilal asked him if he seriously believed that the eharkha 
programme would bring about such an atmosphere as was not yet forth- 
coming. As there was a regular lull in the country they went to 
the Council to offer obstruction to the bureaucracy- The eharkha pro* 
gramme was not going to bring them any the nearer towards Swaraj-. 
The Pandit then asked the supporters of M. Gandhi to tell him how 
much they worked his constructive programme during his imprisonment 
Can they put their hands on their hearts, asked the Pandit in derisom 
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nod toD us honestly if they believed in the ehsrkhs programme during 
the Mahatma a absence? Where was that belief gone ? All these days M. 
Gandhi spoke of discipline. He also wanted discipline, but in the 
name of discipline they could not commit breaches of the constitution 
and, what was more, do things opposed -in the letter and the spirit to 
the all-accepted notions of democracy. Concluding Pt. Motilal said 

“We have tried for iwao? in every possible way consistent with the seif -resmc* 
of the Swam) Tarty, but our attempt has not succeevle.1. Kor the p.vsent we have 
not lost faith, and we are still looking forward to' a uuited Congress in the near 
future. In the meantime, we have to nuke our p^ition cVar. We believe in the 
constructive programme, but we do no* b* ieve t luv bv its? f an l without any othei 
activity it will, or can, lead to *wamj (Hur h-ar) within a reasonib'e p*riod of 
time (Hear hear). It is because we be irv- in th- cmiv i;uc* ive pogiamn* that we 
have always been and are *-* ill willing to h Ip M. Oau-llii in every )>o«ible way. 
If he had no faith ;u u>, we are wiiliiy iu him have nmpete control in 
carrying out that work and we unUertak; to mv tha* no <Vj$*ruct:im .».• hindrance w 
caused by the Swarajists in th*> faithful carrying ou*. of any directions or instruction's 
that he may issue from time to time in regard to the ructive program.il>. We wer* 
anil still are pre|iareil to a’low auy agetrs \vho:u he may appoint in this bdia'f every 
facility in the provinces where Swarajists have anviii.ug to do wi*h the executive, and 
we were and still are prepare*! to unlcrrak** no: to interfere with tha* work in auv 
way whatsoever, but wc are nc pn'pare*l to surruiler our rights. Tiit I n«llavt 
National Congress be'oiigs a* muc'i to u> as *o the opjm.ire piny. We wi'l not 
allow, if we can help ii, the constitution to be changed aec >i«hng to the capric* 
of a narrow majority whenever it m.iy think nec**siry to e u,h the minority. 
The demand that th* Swarajists should go ou* of the executive is under the 
circumstances nu unreasonabV demind ami it is ou'y du* to oitr s>df-respec r tha* 
we must resist it. We «lccare that th- r.*s.» urio i under dyusd oi is an uucmsti- 
utional contrivance, and we go away to-. lay on y to return with a majority who** 
uty it will lie to refuse its *inc‘i*ti to mic’i uricms itiriornl attempts." 

The Swarajist Withdrawal. 


Then Pand t Motilal Nehru and Mr. C. R. Dob and their supporter* 
including Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, left the hall in a body as a protest 
against the resolution of M. Gandhi. This sudden withdrawal was a 
surprise sprung upon the Committee and the proceedings were practically 
suspended for few minutes. . ..» 

Moulvi Mahomed Shaft, M. L. A. of Behar, speaking on M. Gandhis 
resolution, when the business of the House was resumed, observed that the 
penal clause in the resolution should be removed and that the advisory 
part of the resolution might be retained, thus making it only morally 
obligatory of meml>ers to spin. In his opinion the whole thing should ba 
left to a members* sense of honour. 

Pandit Gauri Sanker Misra also opposed the motion and suggerted 
that members should not be required to spin daily and that their quota 
should be sent to the Khadi Board, and also insisted that defaulters sh*^M 
not be penalised, but a li<t of their names should be published for the 
guidance of electors. 

Pandit Nautanam pleaded that there were miny honeet beluran 
in the eharkha who ccul.l not give all their time to spinning, it snoB wan 


the implication of M. Gandhi's motion. „ ,, , 1 ., 

Mr. T. Prakasam hotly op,-.*ed Mr. Gandhi. He tlwoght thrt 
the Mahatma did not know the puls- of the country. Eveiy^in* wouw 
1* all right if he would work with patience. He charartaneea tne pwr 

liAaaL — .1 .nul II I illloASJllt. 


rignt it fie would worn wun p;uivi»«*-. 

ils u monstrous- unoonstitutSonal awl unpleasant. 

I>r. Mahmud thought that Mr. G inlhi’s motion couM 


onlv add to the 
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many factions in the country. Moreover, there were many who could not 
learn to hairile the cbarka inspite of honest attempt* Mr. Gandhi, in bis 
opinion, ouabt to take cognizance cf the capacity of the soldiers in exacting 
discipline* 

Dr. Choitram also opposed the motion aid said that the Congress 
movement was l*ii?g struck at by M. Gandhi’s motion. Instead of 
wrecking the Congress, could not the Mahatma stait a separate organisation 
rtf hi* own? 

Moulana ALul Kalsm, who said that he understood the spirit of the 
resolution# Vas only convinced of the unconstitutional character underlying 
it. The Moulana observed that if members voted for the motion, thev 
were bound to carry it out. Did they mean to do so ? 

After a few- other members had spoken, some supporting and 
4 ome opposing the motion, MAHATMA GANDHI rose to reply. 

At the outset be said that it was a painful action that 
the Swarajists had adopted, but he was absolutely unperturbed. He 
citild not 1e f lightened by such withdrawals. He was reminded of a 
similar incident in Calcutta when they were about to loae the services of 
some of their great leaders. Exactly the same situation had arisen now, 
but the withdrawal oi the Swarajists, he was sure, was but temporary. After 
alludirg to the Moderates' withdrawal from the Congress, Mr. Gandhi said 
that he would do the same thing if he disagreed with the policy or the 
resolutions of the Congress. He was anxious to avoid bitterness and appealed 
to newspapers to- use the pen with restraint or to burn the newspapers. 
Even ii the Swarajii* leaders seceded from the meeting, it was the 
duty of the meeting to count the votes of the absentees against the resolution. 
Then ' alone- he could find out if he had * majority, because they had left 
the meeting only to create an. impression on the No-Changers and not with 
a • iew to break their connection altogether. Referring to the dictatorship 
offer, he mi id that it was humiliating, both to the people who offered 
k aid to himself. He then referred at length to the Hindu-Muslim 
tension, aid said that his programme alone could satisfactorily solve 
the Hindu-Muslim ! problem. Concluding, he called the attention of the 
meeting to the grave responsibility they would be puting themselves 
to if they passer! the resolution. 

The v o t i n g. 

The amendment to delete the penal clause was defeated and the 
original resolution was then carried by an overwhelming majority. The 
Committee founally adjourned, but immediately met under the presidentship 
of M. Gandhi informally. He said that the motion, proposed by him was 
carried only by 67 against 37. The Swarajists who left the meeting had not 
voted. If their votes were also added, at the most it gave him only a narrow 
majority. He, therefore, advised the meeting to rescind the penal clause. 

Mr. Shwaib Qureshi said that it would not add to the dignity of the 
House to rescind its own motion passed but a few minutes ago. It would have 
been graceful had Mr. Gandhi withdrawn it in compliance with the request of 
the other party. The House, in his opinion, would only be stultifying 
itself ai:d creating a bad precedent by accepting the Mahjkma's proposal* 

M. Gandhi replying reminded the House of a precedent at the 
Anfcritsar Consrees whose Subject* Committee had’ passed a motion on 
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the subject ot disorder? by the Punjab mob during the Rowlatt Act 
agitsHon but later on rescinded the original motion almost im- 
mediately. Mr. Pattablii Sttarammayyi supported M. Gandhi. 


Penalty Clause Revoked. 

Immediately the meeting resolved itself into a formal meeting and 
Mr. Mahomed Ali presidl'd os president ex-officio. 

Mahatma GANDHI moved and Mr. Vallahhhhai Patel seconded thi- 
following motion : — 

“ I11 view of the fact that certain menders, whilst the proceeding.* 
of the AH India Congress Committee were going on. ’deemed it neces- 
sary to withdraw from the committee by reason of their resentment 
to the penalty daiwe itn the obligatory spinning resolution, and in view 
of the fact that the said penalty clause of the resolution was carried 
only by 67 against 37 votes, and in view of the fact that the said 
clause' would have been defeat oil if the votes of withdrawals hod been 
given against it, tins committee considers it proper auil advisable to 
remove tho penalty clause from the resolution and to reaffirm the said 
resolution with the introductory clause”. 

The motion was unanimously carried. The A. I. C. C. then ad- 
journed to meet again next day for the other Giudhi resolutions. 

Meanwhile the Swarajist leaders held long consult tf ions amongst 
themselves and then went up to Mahatma Gandhi to discuss with him 
the po-ition arising out of hi? second and third resolutions, and to 
come to a definite understanding especially in view of the new situa- 
tion created by the withdrawal of the penalty clause in the first resolu- 
tion. 

Next day, June 29th, the meeting of tlic All-India Congress Conr 
mitte was opened by the President at about 9 a. m. 

Mr. C. R. DAS with the Chairman s permission made a few observa- 
tions on the negotiations between himself, Pandit Motilal Xehrti and M. 
Gandhi. Mr. Das said that they wore forced to leave the last days meeting on 
account of the unconstitutional character of the proceedings. They attended 
that day's meeting as a result of the understanding arrived at hist night, 
lmt it should not lie understood that yesterdays resolution was taken 
part in by the Swarajists. He was sure that they would take the 
resolution of the previous day as genuinely passed by the majority. M. Gandhi 
then spoke. He railed upon the Swarajists to work the “ eharkha 
programme. He further expressed the hope that they would do so 
in a good spirit. 


The Second Resolution. 

MAHATMA GANDHI then proceeded to move his se.-ond resolution 
which was originally worded as follows : — 

44 111 a> much a* complaint* have U*en received that pr»»v:uc::tl 
t*r monitor* of tin* t'oiigrc!** organism iou «!o n*»t carry ou» tl 
u ' them front time to time l»v ..timers »lu > authorial i thereto, tiic 


xcretarics an « 

memlier* of tiic (L’oiigrc^ oi^anismiou ilo n*« «irrv nut the in> ,, uci ; . , ii» i^uc* 1 
u ' front time to time l»v ..timers »lu v authorial i thereto. tiic A.1.1 . . rerei... 

«>olvc» that those in cliargc of matters retenci to them failing m <*nmpy 
instruction of officers thereto appointed st all W* dreinol to have vacated t jrtr *; 
•wl the vacancy shall be filled in the usual mannw, prov .tel that rlif mm 
vacating shall not he el-gibV for m-e’ccTimt til! the uov x-n»r% c^t m. 

7 # 
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The following was the form in which it was re-shaped after the 
Gandhi-Xehru consultations held in the previous night. — 

44 In at much as it Hm been brought to tho notice of the A’Mndi* Congress 
Committee that instructions issued from time to li.ns by officers and organisa- 
tion# duly authorised thereto hsvo sometimes not been can i id out property, it 
is toswlved that the executive committees of the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees shall hava power to take such disciplinary actia.i. i icludi >g ditmissal, 
as may be deemed advisable ; and in esses where the default is by Provincial 
authorities, tho Working Commi'tees of the AIL Indie Congress Committee shall 
have the power to lake auch disciplinary action, including dismieia*, as may be 
deemed advis b’o by the respective committees of the Provincial Committees." 

In moving the resolution, M. Gandhi referred to the visit paid 
him last night by Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. C. K. Das and Montana 
Abul Kalam Azad. He was asked by them why it was that he advised 
t)ie committee to expunge the penalty clause from the first resolution 
passed the day before. He was :Uso asked as to the trend of his mind at 

that time. He told them what he told the meeting the previous day. 

There was no real majority in favour of that clause. It was there- 
fore a dignified course for tho All- India Congress Committee to expunge 
the clause. After detailing the objections to the penalty clause 
made by Mr. Das, M. Gandhi said that Mr. Das had agreed to the 
compromise placed before them and had further agreed to work 

the constructive programme to the best of his ability and join the 

Working Committee of the Indian National Congress. While drafting 
it M. Gandhi did not consult anybody. He had tried to satisfy tho 
Swarajists to the best of his ability. He had thus placed his compro- 
-mise bofore the meeting. He would ask them to dismiss him for a 
moment from their minds in disposing of the resolution. “ If you want 
to reject the resolution/ 1 said M. Gandhi, “ reject it, but if you want 
to pass it, shoulder the responsibilities.” 

Mr. Vdllabhbhai Patel seconded the motion. The resolution was earned 
unanimously without any discussion. Mr. N. S. Varadachari, however, 
expressed dissatisfaction at the unsatisfactory character of the amended 
resolution, in as much as it did not provide for the punishment of perrons 
in case the provincial and All-India Congress Committee did not agree 
in the interpretation of a nuestion. 

The Third Resolution. 

Mahatma GANDHI then proceeded to move the third resolution in the 
amended form. Originally as proposed to be moved by him and accepted 
by the Working Committee, the resolution ran as follows : 

44 In theop'.nion of the All-India Congress Committer it i* desirable that Congress 
electors do not elect to the various Congress organisations : practising lawyers, those who 
deal m or wear mil -spun cloth, parents and guardians vending their minor children 
to educational institutions under Government contro’, holders of Government titles 
anil members of Irgis'ative bodies, and t)ie A. J. C. C. tlicrefor* requests such persons 
who are now mcmiierh of the various Congress c!«*ciive organisation* to resign their 
places.** 

The resolution which was moved actually was a compromise resolution 
and ran thus 

•' The All* India Congress Committee draws the attention of the Cepffes* 
vosms to the fact that tho fivo boycotts, namely, of all mil|*sp«ll' doth. 
Government law courts, educational institutions, titles and Ltgitlciiv* bodies, 
except in so far as they may hava been effected by the Cocanada rosMution, are 
•till part of tho Congress programme and, therefore, considers Jt desirable that 
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•h«te CopgrtM votm who ►'eliev. <»o the Corgr... ptognnm* do not elect to 
ih« »»)K>u» Copgreu ofgeniM'ion. ihoie who do not belie** i a driving 
in their own pereon, the eeid fiew boyeoiti, except where effected h* the Mid 
CocifitM ritolutioPf aita tbe A.I.C.C., thtrtiore, requests tach per tent who ar* mm 
members cf the Congress elective organisations to resign their piece*. 

M. G&r.dhi did r.ot make ai.y speech on the motion. Mr. Valalhhhai 
Fatel seconded the motion. Mr. N. 8 . Varadachari moved an amendment to 
the effect that reference to the Cocanada resolution should be deleted. 
Mr. Vaiodachari made a long speech justifying the .amendment. He 
-thought that the No-changers were strong enough to carry the Congress 
voik siugle-hai ded. It was not light that the Executive should be a 
hcteiogei.ous body. Mr. Haidayal Nag seconded Mr. Varadachari. Several 
members then supported the motion. 

Mr. SHAUKAT A LI then spoke. He gave an* account of how be in 
ampaiy with his biothcr. Mahcmcd Ali was bringing alout a compromise 
at Cocar.a da between the Fro-ch angers and the No changers ai d he testified 
to the great sincerity ai d resounbleness ot Mr. Das. Mr. Shaukat Ali made 
nil eaii est pica for forgetting the past and to look upon the period between 
M. Gandhi’s imprisonment and release as a pci iod of evil and a dream. If 
he and his brother tried to bring about a cunpiomise, it was not 
because they had lost their faith in their chiefs programme but leoause 
they were anxious to avoid unneccssaiy controveisy when there wse 
letter woik awaiting them. Then the speaker alluded to the resolution 
so d said that they should rot ask M. Gandhi the why and wherofor of it. 
The speaker himself would not. For, he was a humble soldier. Their 
chief might or might not tell them any or a certain thing. For example, 
be voted fgr the penalty clause when called on to do so and immediately 
voted for rescinding the same later w hen desired to do so. 

. Mr. BAJENDBA PBASAD, speaking on the resolution in Hindi, said 
that the spirit of the original resolution, and in his opinion, the resolution as 
placed before the meeting, might as well be withdrawn. He was totally 
opposed to the proposal of exempting any boycott. 

Mr. C. B. DAS said that the idea of deleting any reference 
to the Cocanada resolution was unfair. The Cocanada lesolutiou was 
tbcie aid was as much in force as the Calcutta, Nagpur, Ahmedal>ud and 
Gaya icsolutions by which they swore. Theie was no idea expressed or 
ii tended at the time of the Delhi and Cocanada meetings to exclude 
the Swarajists from the Executive after they went to the Councils, to go where 
they got the Congress permission. It was nothing short of illogical and 
irrational to defy the Cocanada resolutions. “ You cannot ,” said Mr. 
Dus, “go. behind the Cocanada resolution. You cannot start, other 
boycotts in the A. I. C. C. I do not see any reason whatsoever why 
the resolution moved by M. Gandhi should not he passed and why 
those woids should be deleted/' 

Mr. Annoy bad moved an amendment that the rules in the resolu- 
tioi.s be applicable to provinces where people had faith in the five- 
fold programme. 

Me Gandhi then made a brief reply. He discouraged strongly the idea of 
wnf tiring issues with loyalty to him. What would they do if he died to- 
N’Gtiow 1 What did they mean doing if ho had a sudden accident t 
He deprecated the tendency to centralise everything round him. He 
mLed on the Committee to pass his resolution if they were convinced it was 
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the right course to follow or to reject it and adopt Mr. Varadachariar 1 
amendment if they thought it was good. 

The amendments were defeated and the original resolution was passed 
by an overwhelming majority. 

9 Other Resolutions. 

The Committee then adjourned about noon but met again at 6- 15 p.m>> 
the Montana presiding. In the meantime the Working Committee h id met 
and dismissed other resolutions to be placed before the All India Committee. 

On the Committee ro-assaMkblhig Pandit Jawah trial Nehru road to the 
meeting. the resolutions passed toy the Working Committee in the afternoon. 
One of the resolutions related to the Indians Overseas. On the recommenda- 
tion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the All India Committee authorised tin 
Working Committee to d -al with the situation arisiug out of the report of 
Mr. C. F. Andrews and Mr. Battarsi Das Chaturvedi and also if necessary to 
send a deputation to East Africa. 

Another resolution authorised Ihe Working Committee to issue their pro- 
ceedings to the members of the Congress in Devanagavi and Urdu characters 
besides Kngiidh. Mr. R. Venkatam asked if the Working Committee 
had prepared an estimate. The General Secretary replied “No”. Mr. 
Venkataram insisted on knowing the possible nse in coat of Congress ad* 
ministration by the adoption of the scheme. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali replied : * You send us an estimate and in the mean- 
while this is a warning to you to learn Urdu as we are gradatslUy eliminat- 
ing English altogether (laughter)/ The motion was unantinoosiy passed. 

The Mahatma Elected to the Working Committee 

Moulana MAHOMED ALI moved from the ohair that Mahatma 
Gandhi be elected a member of the Working; Committee. The President 
explained that as Seth Jamnal&l Bajaj had been transferred to the Treasury 
Department there was a vacancy and he asked the meeting to seeept M. 
Gandhis name. The House carried the motion by aoclamation. The 
Presideiit then addressed M. Gandhi and said : “ Well, Sir, we have elected 
you to the Working Committee and I trust you have carried out all the 
five boycotts enunciated by the Congress” (loud and continuous laughter 
in which M. Gandhi also joined). 

Then the Committee passed a resolution condemning the Opium Traffic 
of the Government of India. 

The Fourth Resolution— On Gopinath Saha. 

M. GANDHI then moved bis fouith resolution : — 

The AH India < ongrjrwi Committee regrets the murder of (lie 'ate Mr. Day hy 
the late Oopinath Saha and offers its condolences to the deceased’s fund y amt 
though dccp*y waisiblc* of the love, however misguided, of the country prompting 
the munier, the A!i India Congress Committee strongly condemns this and al Mich 
polities! muniers and is empliatically of opinion that a l such acts are inconsistent 
with the Congress Creed mul its resolution of Non-violent Non-co-operation, and is 
of opinion that such acts retard tlie progress towards Swaraj and interfere with 
the preparations for Civil Disobedience which, in tlie opinion of the All India 
Congress Committee, is friable of evoking the purest sacrifice but which can only 
be offered jn a perfect y peaceful atmosphere. 

M. Gandlu in commending the resolution did not make any 
speech. Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel seconded the resolution. 
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Mr. C. R. DAS moved the following amendment to the resolution 

‘•Thin t'ommittee, wlille ileimnclng ami ili«HcciAtitig itneif from violence and 
lieriitg to the principle of nou-violenee, appreriau* aopmatli Saliirtt i<k»| of «|f. 
jtrrifict*, mirfgufcM though it m in rr*p.*ot. of tin* count ry'* l*»t inter**, anil «xptv**n» 
reH|u*ot for Him mMf-KaeritUse.” 1 

111 moving the annulment Mr. Das said that there wan hardly any 
difference between the original motion as proposod hy M. Gandhi and 
his amendment. Roth condemned the violence of Gopiuath Saha ami * 
both agreed that violence was retarding the country's progress. If there 
was no diiference why did he forward tho atiicudmoiit f The raison was 
simple. Tho question before the meeting was not. one of Xo-changom” 
etnM “Pro-changers.’' It was not a party question. Ho brought forward 
the amendment because he had been deliberately and wilfully mitre’ 
presented for the Serajgatg resolution, which was also misreported. 
Had it not. been for the vulgar threat- of Regulation III of ’18 directed 
:igaiust him and others who wore responsible for tho Serajgunj resolution, 
he would not have brought forward ail ameiidmeut and much less one in 
identical terms os the Scraiganj resolution, as in the present instance. If 
only as a manly answer to the bluff, they should accept, his amendment. 
The heart of Bengal was agitated over the mischievous agitation set afoot. 
If they had any sympathy for the sentiment of Bengal, they should all 
unanimously vote for the amendment. 

Mr. Dus was seconded by i>r. Paranjpyc who made a humorous speech 
in Hindi, and sarcastically remarked that M. Gitidhi was but 0110 of the 
so many saints in the country, and that they could not afford to go with 
him in his extreme non-violence, hi the speakers opinion M. Gandhi 
was trying to gulp down his impossible s lintliuess into tho throats of his 
less saintly countrymen. 

Mr. R Yeukataram moved another amendment urging the deletion 
of the following words from M. Gandhi’s motion : “ regrets the minder 
of tho late Mr. 1 by by the lafco Gopinath Saha, and though deeply sensible 
of the love, however misguided, of tho country prompting tho murder." 
Instead, the mover asked that tho resolution should begin with 
regretting Mr. Day’s murder and proceed to condemn etc. as in tho resolution. 
Hit reason waa that it was not proper to. single out a single victim for 
sympathy. The motion was droppod Cot want of a seconder. 

After a few other speakers had spoken on the subject, closure was 
applied and adopted. 

M. Gandhi refused to make any reply 011 tho ground that if 
the country did not know its mind at that stage of the struggle, 
there was no meaning iu hi* saying anything. 

Mr. Das defeated 

Mr. Don's amendment an being put to the vote was declared k*t* 
sixty-seven 'voting for and seventy-three against. A poll being demanded, 
the House divided and s e v e nt y voted for the amendment and seventy* 
right voted against The motion was declared lost. t 

M. Gandhi's original resohithm was theu put to the meeting 
Mid was carried hy a majority. 

The Filth Reeolution— on Akalie 

Pandit BANTANAM (Punjab) then moved the Akali resolution that : 
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appi^ciatujn.ol, thesmasn'g sacrifice . alo ipint of HQirvioleitce thieb 
havcaniKatfdtht Jtikfcs in -the defence of their religious right* 
aid rbi gratphrt** them specially on the bravery and cool courage 
exhibited by them at the time of the unnessary, uncoiled for, and cruel 
firirgatdaito.’ 

- In novii'g the resolution Pmdit Santanam made a long speech aiwl 
lilfnilcd to the breakdown of iho Birdwood negotiations itr the Ptonjab 
iii d the threatened repression. r i he Sikhs lied uiideigone much suffering and 
were piepnicd for n:Oie. It ass the duty of all con mimitics to suppo# 
them. The Shiionmni Guidvrnta Pmbaidhak Committee had issued 
a public statement and had declared that it was the Government who 
were Miuditg in the way of peace. There rouM he no doubt what* 
ever that the icsponsibilily for the continuation of the present serious 
situation was entirely on the thoulrtcrg of the Government. The 

stacker then failed upon the AlMidia Committee to express its 

opinion in 10 m certain teiros aid to stand by tho hrave Akalis. 

Mr. hHAt’KAT ALI seconded the resolution Iii English. The Sikhs, 
lie said, wcie a fighting lace. They had fought for the Govern- 

U>nt. They wcie the right aim of the British Indian Army, but 
he was not going to allude to the past. They had now become the 
lantitnid of the imtionn) army. They all knew the extraordinary 

HicritircH the Akalis had made during the last three years. The Guru- 
luihngh incident a us still freth in their memory. That, however, was 
only a question of breaking tones, heads, etc., but now, at Jaito, 
they had I con shot clown on the first occasion, and for the last eight 
months jut hn» hid voluntarily surrendered emu ting arrest, imprisonment 
aid ipi.fisrafion of property. The Govt. Could not- crush the Sikhs. 
It wiiH i ot uiily a question of thirty lakhs of Sikhs, but the whole 

population of. It din, Hindus and Muaalmans, would stand by their hrave 

Sikh lirethieii. 

r : - , 1 he resolution was passed unanimously. 

Lifting the Ban on Law Courts 

After the discuss ion of the A kalis’ resolution was over M. GANDHI 
noyed that white adhering to the boycott* of courts, the request bon* 

iaii.ed ni icsbititrou hunitor throe (rolatiug to the full mainteiianpe . of 

the , fi\c boycotts) should not bo deemed to cover tb© cose of "litigants, 
w jvelher ^fan.JItfM or defendants, appearing tofore a court. He instanced 
thd^case of Mr. GnngaUhnr Jt*o JVcspljendo who had l>ecn f diced to 
ntpear If foie the eouils as he { otherwise stood tdloseollhisancCs' 
tUl piopeity. He know many other ease* whore noirco-operatoi* were 
juggle, Mc.Migei- aid sdvaj.tage was .taken. of .both by Government 

I Mfe. J&v u pMlous v recUtfei**. aiwV . others. lie ob*cncd thgt . th* 

I MW » usu » fuft. Vo voto m it pleased and th*t ^hf^apwsiffci :Md 
to the boycott of Jhe Guvotnmcnt law < courts in jUi fuH sep®* 
A^ot .dctsiling ths difforejioeH .between lawyer** Mtxgai.ts, the -public 
aid explaining that this was a coiucmsioh of weakness, M.,Gaudhi 
said that in the pi men t eiieiin Htui.ce*, lie felt that there was no 

other com so o|h»ii ’bur - tij recitfiim&ftcl 1 this alteration of the 

. to*, • • ' 
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At. Abba* Tyabfi seconded the motion. 

M r * Q- tt*rieervott»8i Rao (Andhra) considered it hie painful duty 
to oppo m the motion strongly. He mid there were three tutors in 
the boycott -the pWintiiT, the dpfqpduit nod the lawyers To gird 
the plaintiff the right to appatr in court ‘ wm to raise the boyoott It 

was tme they had to infer for a while, but euforio? wa* the ossoim* 

of nonroo-opiration. It ww said thit if the plaintidi were not per 
mitted to appear in courts, they might ha reduoed to destitution. 

Notrecroperition always allowed them the right to mike a statement, 
but to have witnesses tilled and evidence put in was prohibited, heouise 
they had no faith in the law courts. Why should not then the lawyers 
also be permitted to resume their practice ) He therefore strongly op* 
posed the motion which he hoped would by rejected by the House. 
Mr. W. P. Igmtiws wanted to know if, under the reeolutioii. 
appearance before a law court* was still coiMidered a breach of tin 
Congress boycott or if it was a concession. 

M. Gandhi replied that it was most certainly a breach of the 
boycott, and was only made as a concession. 

Mr. Prakasam (Andhra) said that ho was himself thinking of 

moving the lifting of the whole boycott, but since M. Gindhi had moved 
this resolution it had made his tisk lighter. He wanted the ban on 
the lawyers also removed. 

At this stage, Dr. Choitram (Sind) raised a point of order and asked 
the President whether M- Gandhi's motion was in order, as it militated 
against the Congress resolutions. 

Mr. Mahomed Ali ruled M. Gandhi a motion out of order. 

A few formal resolutions wera then passed, and at half* past ten the All 
India Congress Committee meeting was formally adjourned * sine die.** 

After the meeting was over all the prominent leaders of the Con- 
gress, including some of those who had spoken and voted against M. 
Gandhi’s motions throughout the session, expressed their complete con- 
fidence in M. Gandhi’s leadership. Members from all the provinces and all 
parties rose up one after another and pledged themselves solemnly to abide 
by his decisions and follow him to the end. 

The informal conference broke up at midnight. 


The following is the teat of the other resolutions passed by the 

A. I. C. C. 


VI.-Op»om Policy 


In the opinion o£ the A.I.C.C. the Opium Policy of the Government of India 
is altogether contrary to the mom) welfare of the people of India anil other 
countries. The A. 1. 0. C. is further of opinion tliat the people of India would 
welcome the total abolition of the opium traffic for purpose* of revenue ami is 
a'ao of opinion that the production of opium is out of a'l proportion to the 
medical requirements of India. 


The A. I. C. €?. hereby appoints Mr. C. F. Andrews to conduct an enquiry in 
connection with the Assam Provincial Congress Committee into the opium naww 
of the people of Assam and the effect upon them of the opium policy of tne 


" | wpre m Aamm ana rne enai u|iw« 

Government and for this purpose authories the Working 
necessary arrangements. 

Vll -fadiias Overseas 


policy 

Committee to make tlm 


After reading the report of Messrs. Andrews and Chatnrmli on emigration 



Um itJUl* fm b&ttftr i*f!% amhofises ibc M i*g «bm- 

mttlttf to want H mammy the dqpitothm sugyfftud in flit* report to !thr Hitfa* 
Itminsa'a *MI '(Vylmi non invtie the ^operation of other orpanieatkios \m 
iK*|nmitikW; 

A 4 motions intended -.to lie tlfecuMied at the annual m/i mtie kndntn 

J&tioiMl imigm*, vobether tirmii Jhovincial Congo** Cunmiftk** or «kieg*u*t, *tan4 
U- M«t to Moot* ifhe 4kiiun»i Sccietark* ut leant um tfa^ before the - S c mia n Of 
the i impiet* Ugiu*, flw* btcietaiy shall digem them ami incorporate ‘tl»em iu tW 
•Halt iunginmiiic do ihe placed .before the Subject* Committee. 

Mw*h ifWiiuthm* tin have unt found pteor iu the printed draft will mm I 
*ntetnnm*d by ; the 'Subject* Committer unless they are sigurd by at leant JO Hem- 
lien* of the All-* hid in (’impress Cqpuuiftee or 50 delegate* **f the Conan**. 

IX.— T«MHMar 

liesofved ihitt Cite retaliation of Sp. Velji l^ikhamsi Noppoo be aetPtOvd. 
Kmdvod 4 Hither CliAt *fcth damnalal Bajuj In* ai>|Hiiiiiml Treasurer in p !imv #if Jjtj, Ve j. 
I Xnpjioo with iNiwem it* operate on the account* C ready oiiciied in tin* batik* in 
the mime of lire All-dnd ia Tilnk Memorial Swaraj).*, Kuiui, either jointly or never*' ly. 

And luHicr, Seth Januialal Kajaj and Kj ttewashankrr riagjiwait JavWi art* hereby 
i-ni|««*wi-nvl to tt|«|M»itit an At tonify’ or Attorney* either jointly or severalty from timV 
to time who shall either jointly or severally have exact y the name pmvors to uperait* 
on the AU-liulia TiJnk liemi»ria! Swarajvn Fund accounts as un* hereby granted to 
the said Seth damuaial llnjaj and Seth Kewash&nker Jagiiwaii Javeri. 1'roxwhvl, 
however, that the devolution of any of the above power* docs not ahvnive th.* 
Trciistuei s front airy |*ci>oiial responsibility to thr Working Committee. 

I.’esolvsd that Sjt. ltewaslankn .Ingjiwan do continue ns Working Tmnsuier. 

X.— -Election To Working Commttfte* 

|t»«.ivvf.| ih:»» Mahatma M. K, (iniidhi Is* aloofcd a member of the Working Cummin**'. 



Mahatma Gmdhi on ike A l C. C. 



•I Ike Alt C 
•slides tc 
and “The A. I. C C." 



The proceedings of the AiC.C. reminded me ef them at Delhi iust brims 
K «m imprisoned. Tlie disil.usionnumt of Delhi awaftri me at Ahmedab ad. IhLl 
a here majority always for the four nso utions bat it meat be rvmmtsd by me as 
a minority. The House was fairly evenly divided. The Gopinath Saha iwolntion 
riteehed the Issue. The speeches,, the resu t, and the soencs 1 witnessed afterwards - 
ail wo* a perfect eye-opener. I undoubted. y regard tlie voting as * triumph for 
Hr. Has although he was appurem.y defeated by eight voles. That he ooufcT And 
70 suppo rt ers out rf lib who voted had a deep signitieauoe lor me. It lighleift the 
darhases though very dim y as yet. ^ 

Up to the point of the dec oration of tlie poll, 1 was eajsyiag the whole thug 
as a huge Joke though 1 knew »»1 the whi.e that it was as serious as it was huge. 
I now see that my enjoyment was superficial. It coueea.ed the laceration that was 
going on within. 

Undue Levity 

After that declaration, ihe chief actors retired from the scene and the House 
abam toned tarif to levity. Most important rcso utions were passed with the greatest 
smeeneeret* pppse wet* Amalies of humour sandwiched between these reso.utkms. 
Everybody res* en points of order and information. The ordeal was enough to try 
the patWaoe if any Cbaiiman. Moulaua Mahomed All came through it all unscathed. 
He kept Ids fearer fairly. He rightly refused to raoognise “points of Information 
‘ num confers that “ 


the suitors for fame most cheerfully obeyed Ms summary ruling, 
list not the sender conclude that $hen* was at any stage of the pioceedings the 
slightest insubordination. I have not known many meetings where there warn so 
little * acrimony at personalities in the debate as in this even though feeling ran 
high and the rifthnanes were sharp ami serious. I have known meetings where 
under elwimutssm the Chairmen have found it most difficult to keep order. 

Tlie president ef the A. L C. C. commanded willing obedience. All the same, dignity 
vanished after the Oopinath resolution. It was before this House that I had to nut 
the loot resolution. 

Aa the pssscnllags went on I must have become more and more serious. Often 
1 fs:t like raw lag away from tlie oppressive scene. I d r ea ded having to move a 
resolution in aj charge. I wculd ask for the postpon e m en t of the relation hut 
jar the picarioc 1 had made at the meeting that I would suggest a remedy or failing 
that move a wsalujUan far protecting itigants from the operation of the third 
resolution wMch requires resignation from member s who , do uoi believe in the 
prinripls ef the live Boycotts including that of law oourts and do not oarrytbem 
out in their own p arsons. ' Prelection was intended for those who might be driven 


either as Phtiatifk or Defendants. 

Protecting Litigant* 
was adopted by the Washing 


Tge mucTufTrin that was adorned bar tbs wosung tmunua and previously cir- 
culated oumng the members dldpret^ them. Itvnm substituted by Die oneactimHy 
prtk ttoKUC.C. to the renter know. fc uaapte fim. it. omttion tho*. 
wka aSbfeti l fcy ike CmmumU nutation. In I bwt 
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not defend themselves. The curious will be agreeably Merited to discover* if they 
•enrobed among the rank and file the numerograaaet in which Nou-co-operators hare 
prefe rr ed to saner losses to defending .thcmi3* tWfc - poing. Neverthe.esa . it ia . ‘ 

tru*that repreamtativee lgree nfeliUrayl to .The 

practice therefore hat been to wink at tiling" units anil more often at defending them. 
The* ConunftteO^'has fMae* thhe to 1 time a «b passed rnfeM legarisinr tbc jHrnnm* a 
Vermin, .extent; V thought ^hafc^feHa : when the I. -A^iV mm feMffcfeg^a* rigid 
attitude regaling the obferyon^e of the boycott, the position of th^^fcgants^slKmfd 
be cearly denned. Nothing would please me better than for the C ngm to base 
<m’y those representatives on Jto^Eaeeative who woa!d carry out all $he boycotts to 
the full but the enact fulfilment at the present stage of the boyoott of law courts 
off the part of nmny is almoft ah* impossibility. Vo.nntary acceptance of poverty is 
essential for the purpose. It draft take some time before we can hope to manage 
the Congress organisations with ‘shell men and women and run them efficiently. 
Beoognising the lurid fact I was - prepared to incur the odium of having to move 
he said resolution of exemption. ' . " 

The Opposition 

Hardly had I finished reading it. up sprang the brave Hansarvottama Kao to 
his feet and in a vigorous and oogent speech opposed it. He said it was his pain- 
ful duty to oppose me. I told him the pain was mine in that I had to move a 
resolution I coo'd not defend. His most be the pleasure of opposing an iiuicfensib’e 
resolution and of keeping the Congress organisation pure at any cost. I liked this 
opposition and was looking forward to the voting but the opposer was followed by 
hwauu Govindananda wlio raised the technical objection that no resolution designed 
to affect one previously passed could be moved at tlie same session of the Committee. 
The Chairman properly rejected the objection if only because the previous day the 
veiy first resolution was amended after it, was passed by a majority. But the last 
straw., was unwittingly supplied by Dr, Choitram. I have known him to he a respon- 
sible man. A long period of qqbroken servioe lies, to bis credit. He has embraced 
poverty for the sake of> his country. l>as not prepared for a constitutional objec- 
tion from .hint on a matter in’ which the Committee had on previous occasions 
softened the effect of the boycott resolution. But he thoughtlessly asked whether my 
resolution was .not a breach of the. Congress Resolution on boycotts. 


", *^ank Within Mc\ . # 

Mau'ana Mahomed AH asked fee whether the objection was not just. 1 said, of 
course it was. He therefore* felt bound to hold my reso utfcra unconstitutional. b Then 
I sank within me. There was nothing, absolutely nothing wrong about anybody's 
Speech or behaviour. AH were brief in their remarks. They were equal Jy courteous, 
and what is more, they were seemingly i« the right and yet it was all hopeless y 
unrea 1 . The objections were like heading a sermon on the virtue of self-restraint to a 
hungry man reduced to skeleton. Etch of the actors acted involuntarily and unconsciously. 
I fc.t that God whs speaking to me through them and seemed to fey : u Thou fool, 
Knowest not thou 'that thou art impossible. Thy timfc is up. 4 ' 

Gangadhar Kao asked me whether he should not resign.. I agreed with him 
that he shou'd do so at once and he prnmpt.y tendered his resignation. The presi- 
dent read it to the meeting. It was accepted almost unanimously. Gangadhar Kao 
was the gainer. 




WIIttiTlitt.- Bf ’ cJ 5 ’ - 
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«nongiT to ttgonl nyKlf a* much for MuistAlman Honour un<l then I tod them 
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u vtartsr s® 

*aadto* »t the tnrthmt end opposite to me. I told him l would now JikeTo ««. 
He said: • Not yet, wait for a white for we must speak too.” And ho invited the 
•nOkOM to ejKak. Those who spoke did so with u sob. The sight of the hot- 
headed Sikh fnend wlio was chocked as he was speaking touched m* deep. Of 
course Shaukat Ali spoke and others; all begged panlon and assured me of 
their unwavering support. Maliomed Ali broke down twice. I tried to soothe him. 


they had all 


» V* . m . . ,,W ” H A Mieu w sooiue UHQ. 

to forgive for non-: had done any wroug to me. On the contmry 
en personally kind to me. 


I was sad because we were weighed in the sca’es of our own making, the 
Congress Creed, and found wanting. We were such poor representatives of the 
Nation. I seemed to be hopelessly out of p ac*. My grief consisted in the doubt 
about my own ability to lead those who would not fol.ow. I saw that I was utter y 
defeated and humb'.id, but defeat cannot dishearten me. It can ouly chasten me. 
My faith in my creed stands immovable. I know that God will guide me. Truth 
is superior to man's wisdom. 

After Writing This. 


The foregoing was written on Monday the 30th June. I wrote it but I was 
not satisfied nor am satisfied now with the performance On reading it I fee. 1 
have not done justice to the meeting or roysj f. Great as the informal meeting 
was, the one that proceeded it and that stung me to the quhk was not less great. 
I do not know that I have made it clear that no *|icakcr had any ra&.icc in him. What 
prayed upon my mind was the fact of unconscious irresponsibi.fty and disregard of 
the Congress Creed or policy of iion-violcuce. The informal meeting was a heart- 
saareher. It purified the atmosphere.' The whole of Tuesday I passed in discussing 
with oo-workers my position. My i ihermost wUh was and sail is to retire from the 
( lonfrsM nod omfins my activity merely to Hindu- Musdm unity, Kheddar *itid 
il ntondmbiKty . They would not listen. 1 hod no right, they said, to retire at s 
critical period in toe history of the natiou. My withdrawal would not smooth 
matters. It would cause depression and remove from Congress meetings au active, 
restraining influence. I must activc'y work the Programme of which ( wM tha 
author m long as the. majority favoured it. % 

Th e Programme had a far greater majority than the A. .1. C; C. voting would 
indicate. I must travel in the country am l see things for myself. r 


‘ Abdication not possible ' . 

My second proposal was for ali who fully accepted the loigress Creed, to 
retire in ’ favour of the Swarajists. As the argument against it dev.voped, I A'JtCfccd 
it ssyaelf aa thoughtless. It was the last thing the Swarajists wanted, I felt that 
it would' jbe <toing VioTenoe to them to expect them to do the impossible,, I know 


** wvwo oc awns .viy.vuuc w vucm w ™ L * . 

that they utonhl.nbt , entertain, even the first propose l oflBensl it to 
and renewed i|. ip jlli mctlabad. I have therefore re.uctauty decided to drink the bitter 
cujp .and omtkse 'io be in the Congress organisation anil shoulder the respoif,- 
•ibllity f or wotklpg it until the Congas puis me in an actual numcwcal 
I may mot ct unosd the short cuts : i must plod >* I must pocket my pride .ami , wait 
tillTto drfreTSuC I must seemingly become a psrtyman andshpw that Jl ggb 
•till work aa a No-party man. 1 must strive for a majority in the ^at Coijgress 
and m&w m sd’laFair it ispossib.e to act impartially. tris not 
The oonditions afe Incrediby simple. 

.majority ' ic^lurfn^kr work. W Over afid above tfie s^finffig fm. to* JfJsSi 
’mmt ? irikuM "should be ^giteh to it. (f) Extra spifining can he dispensed 
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with in order tu «!o Kbaidar propaganda. (I) We nay 'swell the Ihctwl Boll 
by getting an many Conger* members a# }oaible. (4) There should he m mb* 
imlation of papers (5) There sbonhl lie no mnnoevoorlng far t e a rin g vote, (If 
There should U- no criticism of tl* opposite petty as dhtiagaMwl from policy, 
(?) There should br no undue presme exercised on the voters. 

Both tlie partb aiv said to have resorted in the past to unsenputen practices hi 
the matter of Section of delegates ami members of the subordinate orgsutmtkms. The 
best way of avoiding corruptions is to lie indifferent to the retail, after having adopted 
n't honest nnaMUis for influencing the voters The No-change programme mast be whar. 
it means. 

Our difference 


The prtnuediiigs of the Committee have but combined the view tliat thaao Mat ha 
•epatato oigar isa'iono for woihiag tha two methods. Tha Swatagiei mm bed cul- 
tivates B»i*i>h bphiss and locha to the British Puliimert lev Iwevr*. The No-change 

method .'(N»ks to the people for if. The two methods represent two opposite men- 
talitiis. This is not to ray that one is wrong, and the other is right. Each may 
lx* rglit in its own place bur for one organisation to work both is to weaken 
both and therefore to damage tlie national cause. Whilst one school claims to give 
political (duration through the Counci s, the other claims to give it exclaaively by 
« 01 king among the people and evoking >ts organising and administrative capacity. 
Cue teaches to cok up to Uovcniment for popular progress, the other tries to show 
that even the most idea! Government plays among a self -governing people the least 
impoitatu patt in national growth. Tlie cue teaches the people that the Const r ac- 
tive Programme alone cannot achieve Swaraj, the other teaches the people that it 
and it alone ran achieve it. ('nfortniiately, 1 was unabc to convince the Swarajist!* 
ot tli:> obvious tivth and I saw a com t it utionai difficulty in the way of securing 
n homogeneous oignnisation. 

We must now flier .-fore do the next best thing: we must silently work u( the 
Coiistiuctive Programme without regard to what will happvu in Ihcrmber, in tlie 
lull lx*. : icf that whether the Congress rejects or accct** the programme, for ns there 
is lio oilier. I would ask those ltcwtpaper* that call themselves *No-change* papers 
i or to criticise the Swarajist* in any shape or foim. I am convinced that news- 
I t«pei* pay a veiy small |»art in shaping the policy or programme of the maesra. 
They do not knew tin in. Tlie No-ehaugeis have to reach and tvpreeent those who 
have had no |M»)itiral education whatsoever. 


2. Tha “A. L C. C. * 

The tirst resolution or tlie A. I, C. C. is bereft of the penalty c ause. It was my first 
defeat m a series. Majorities cannot deceive me. It was impossible for am to be 
satisfied with a lore majority when 1 knew that if the s*waraj:st withdrawals were 
to be taken into account tbe defeat was a certainty. I therefore urged tha meeting 
to take iiito account the withdrawals and remove the penalty daosc from the 
resolution. 

Tlie second resolution is not the tame at tlie original draft but ia sabfltanre 
it is tbe same. The principle of disciplinary action is retained. 

Tlie thiul rrso’ution consul at vs a real failure, I still feel that the elective 
organisations of the Congress arc Executive and that therefore they should contain 
only those who heartily support the Congress pi og famine for the item being and 
who are p*e|*>til not to obsticct or tone it down bat to carry it oat ia its 
entirety. 

Put it was not fossfble to get over the const itut .'ona! d fficnlty and any restric- 
tion upon tlie Crcanada Programme must be corned tml a bvrurh of the Confirm 
constitution. Putting the interpretation flat I do even now the original retention 
was tot a tu«acK Put it wai fo.ntul out to me that I have no light to par 
aty own innipmat on u|on St and that the Pwaiajfets hod tbe right to contend 
tint tlose who entered the Coaadls were nit debarred from being on the Emeu- 
rives. They told that at a matter of fact there were Hwniajtata- on the Working 
Committee already. 

The argument bad great wofgbt with me nod ia view* of tbe kntvkdjp that 
the original resolution diequaiifjtt* the gwamjhta from befog on tbe Emoutro* 
tmld eniy br pencil by i narrow mjority waa decisive in nmettg nm to the 
KitltCrn at forty adopted. It <l«i cot p'eate me lot k wna the offi'y p — rfkle 
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oeauoe left save that of dropping the whale prsouaition. It » kmImi w 
ake of keeping before the country the idea ilhikiiw a u TiTiTernTiuin^w^LitM? 
aail of tnafttence on puniy of political conduct. Rrpmentstives mat £r «IS«5 
to conform to standard they lay down for KteZlTmiKU' 
variety of way* that the Congiest is no longer a bcggiag associativa b«t the* it 
primarily * 8elf-p»J«c«»ton Asssefetfen dertgixd to ickim it* gwl by dnciniu 
internal strength. Public opinion oust therefore. be crested in fo“ 0 *r of the »5--I 

needed for the notional life. The test way of creating it is to fnune 

and enlisting sapient therefor. Whilst, therefore, I hove meoacUnl mrselfto she 
possibility of temporal y heterogenity I would strongly pleat with the unties net to 
obotroot each other* 1 |«tliK 

Saha Resolution. 


Tiie fourth resolution has however completed my defeat. It is true that th* 
Oopinath Resolution was carried by a majority. A clear minority would have pleased 
me more than a narrow majority. 1 «!o net forget the fact that many who voted 
for Mr. Dab's amendment did so became cf the rumour of impending arrests. Many 
naturally felt it a point of honour to protect a valued chief and comrade who had 
rendered signal services to the country and who hn<l performed great setf-Mcrifioe. 
Bentiment often outweighs moral consideration.* ami 1 have no doubt that the 
Bengal Government will make a serious blunder if they arrest Mr. Das and his 
supporters. It is too late in the day to punish opinion. If there was' no moral consi- 
deration against supporting Mr. DasV amendment l would hive had no hesitation what- 
ever in myself tendering my suppoit but I could not. No ('osgressmen could. 


A Staggering Revelation 

Mr. Das secs no difference between my resolution ami his. I can only say it is 
self -deception. Those wlo spoke in support of has proposition did not mince matters. 
They had 100 m for political murder in their philosophy and, after all, is it not the common 
philosophy, the majoriiy of the so-called civilised peoples believe in and set up ui? On 
due occasions they hold that for a disorganised ami oppressed people political assassina- 
tion is the only, remedy. That it is a false philosophy, that it has flailed to make the 
world better to live in, is only too true. I merely state that if Mr. Das and h«s supporters 
have erred they have the bulk of 1 civ iiiacd* opinion on their side. Tho foreign master* 
of India have no better recoid to show. If the Congress wss a political oigsninatfon with 
no limitation us to means it wou d be impossible to object to Mr. Dss's amendment on 
it* merits. It would thin be rendered to a question of experience. But that there were 
seventy Congut* ile| resent stives to support the resolution was a staggering revelation. 
Tiny have proved untrue to iLtir cm d. In my opinion the amendment wasinbresch 
of the Congress cited or the jolicy cf noA-vioeiicr. But I purposely refrained from 
raising such an objection. If the members wanted the resolution it was well for them to 
have it. It is always best in my opinion to let constitutional questions be decided as a rule 
by members. 

Other Resolutions 

The other resolutions do not requite any ditcussion. The resolution extolling the 
bikh sacrifice and bravery was in continuation of the traditional policy of the Congrem. 
The Opium Resolution became ncctssaiy for two reasons. Miss Lee Mottee who has been 
doing most valuable work in trying to i educe the world growth of Opium to its bare 
medical necessity has pointed out in tragic trims the immoral Opium Policy of the Govern- 
ment of India. Mr. Andrews has shown how the Government of India made itself respon- 
sible for changing at the Opium Convention the word “ Medics/* to “ Legitimate”. In des- 
cribing the people its requirements it therefore became ntcevsary in view of the approaching 
Convention at Geneva, for the A. I. C. i\ to say what the Nation thinks of the Goverumom 
of India's Policy, It hail become equally iwceesaiy to investigate the conditio n of t he 
Assamese under the Opium habit. A fine body of men ami women are andergotag a 
process of decay under the cumd Opimn habit. The A*tw» Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee is ready to inquire into the matter. The A I. C. C. has therefore though* it 
desirable to appoint Mr. Andrews to conduct the inquiry in co-operation witfc tae 
Provincial Committee. 

The seventh resolution authorises the Working Committee to appofnt if iL Uxamy * 
deputation to enquire into the conditions of Indian labourers oi the Many rafcasM 
*nd Ceylon. We know nothing of the condition of the labourers who cmfe*? 

•ml the Malaya Tenitisula except from the *tray reports that appear » the pWi It 
ft eur duty to study their condition ami do wbatevi r we can to ameliorate it. 

7to» 



jjo post— a.i. c. 'e. posiridiir * l [atoed**^ 

Nt G"an d h «’ s **6 ne Programme” 

. It did not take the Mahatma long to recover from being thus 
1 defeated and humbled \ and at the insistent demand from friends and 
workert iat a 4 common programme * Mr jffl parties m the country, 
m that controversies may be set aside and an activity, routed in the 
country as intense os in the hey-day of N-C-0 in 1921 > M, Gandhi issued 
the following manifesto on July 10th, 1924. 

Friends have asked me to suggest one universal programme in which 
Rajas, Maharajas, No-Changers, Pro-Changers, Liberals, Independents, 

? meriting lawyers, Anglo- Indian) and all others could join without reserve. 

am asked to suggest such a programme with the condition that it 
must be effective and swift enough for the attainment of Swaraj. The 
most effective and the swiftest programme 1 can suggest is the adoption 
and organisation of Khaddar, the promotion of Hmdu-Muslim unity 
and the removal by the Hindus of uutouchability. It is my unalterable 
belief that if these three things are achieved, we can establish Swaraj 
without the slightest difficulty. I further believe that, if all the parries 
whole-heartedly work the programme, it cau succeed within one 
year. 

Success of Khaddar. 


Success of Khaddar will mean boycott of foreign cloth. It is India's 
right and duty to manufacture all the cloth she needs. She has the 
means of doing it, and the boycott of foreign cloth will automatically 

purify the English mind and remove the one insuperable obstacle in 

the way. of Englishmen looking at things Indian from the Indian stand- 
point. If, therefore, the country as a whole adopts this three-fold 

programme, 1 would be prepared to advise the suspension of the Non- 

co-operation programme and civil disobedience for a period of one year. 
I say one year, because: an honest working of the programme must 
bring about a virtual boycott of foreign cloth within that period. 

I need hardly say that the co-operation of Swarajists alone in the 
above programme is not enough to buspend Non-co operation or pre- 
parations for civil disobedierce. Their assent is already there. They are 
pledged, like all other Congressmen, to the full constructive programme. 
Non-co-operation is necessary so long as there is no change of heart 
in the Government aud without that change, those who keep themselves 
outside the Congress pale will not actively and openly participate in 
the programme* 


lime not yet for Co-operation, 

1 fear that the time has not yet arrived for such sincere co-opera- 
tion with rile people on the part of the Government, or those whose 
position and prestige depehd upon its patronage. 1 know too that a 
very large number of people ate not yet converted to the programme 
ot unadulterated Khaddar. They disbelieve in the mighty potency of 
the ebarkha. They even suspect me of evil designs upon the Indian 
mills, v Few take the trouble of drawing a mental picture of the meaning 
of Urn message of the ebarkha. 1 have no doubt that the country 
will soon come round to tbe ebarkha if its votaries arettue 4b their 
faith. But some of my Mendr tell tee that l am wrong in my diagnosis. 
They tell me that, if A wool* but drop’ Non-co-operation add civil 
disobeffiea&i, mtif one w^U gtthcr round the charkha, andtbUt At if 
preposterous fur : meto suspe<rtthf Government oi a dsUreto divide- 
Hindus and Musidlmahs. i hops l am wrong. 





GANDHIS ONE* PROGRAMME " 

Theporitioa * Mill Industry. 

^ ^ t4on cl " f bur mills, t a* not their 

I believe rimy have a ptee in oar economy for tome time to- 
,_^ > ©qycott of foreign cloth cannot, perhaps, be brought about eaeedi- 
Ip adtbauf the assistance of mills. Bat, if they are to help, theymast 
become national in spirit* They mutt Wot be worked merely for the 
agent* add shareholders, but the nation at large, .in our *piQcrammeL 
however, ,we mast, erase the mills. For, Khaddar has to carve Nt i 
position for itself. Th a message of Khaddar has not even been delivered 
to one out of seven lakhs of villages. The mills have therefore more 
than fix-sevenths of India yet at their disposal. If Khaddar ie to 
establish a permanent .footing. Congressmen can only use and popularise 
it to.. the exclusion of mill doth. Patriotic mill-owners mast sep st % 
glance the utility, the necessity and the resonableness of my propositioa. 
Indeed, they can help Khaddar without hurtiug themselves, if the time 
comes when the whole of India adopts Khaidar, they most rejoice 
with the nation, and they will, even as the Lancashire mill-owners 
and must some duy, fi ad other uses for their capital and machinery. 

The Immediate Task. 

I have sketched the universal programme tor the satisfaction pf 
insistent friends. But ,1 would warn the workers against turning their 
attention away from the immediate task before them, which is to attend 
to their own and their neighbours*, spinning. If universal acceptance 
does hot come now, their spinning and their faith will precipitate |t. 
That it must come some day i* a certainty. The precise date can be 
determined only by those who have already a liv og faith in it and 
who have proved it by acting up to it in the face of the heaviest Adds. 

The~ Swarajist Position. 

Ther compromise at Ahmedabad was hailed with joy by the Indian 
Nationalists as it averted for the tim? being the open spit between the 
two svitigs of the Cougress, the prospect of which had already created an 
alarm in the country. Like all compromise, however, it had ouly the negative 
virtue o£ bringing in quiescence, and for the next month or so both parries 
seemed to be resting, to recuperate the vitality that had been lost daring 
the May— June pourparlers. After the Ahmedabad meeting the Swarajist 
position as summed up by Mr. C. R. Das and Pt. Motilal Nehru was this • 
Mr. C. R. DAS in a Press interview said that the net result, irohf 
the Swarajist point of v.ew, of the Ahmedabad sitting of the All- 
lndia Gougfess Committee was that things remained as they were, wit^ 
this difference that the Delhi and Coconada resolutions permitting 
Council dairy were accentuated. Mr; Das had no. hesi.ation in Inter- 
preting riie boycott resolution which had been passed to exclude mejab.‘r| 
of legislative bodies from its operation. So far ah this point ***xnh~ 
corned, it wav a net Swarajist gain. Otherwise, the differences remained 
’• 1 ;;; /V ' ; - . . ,;»vj 

Asked In state the real attitude ofthe Swarajists with rcfeipocstp 
the epinniiig ^oiu^o £ Mr. Das replied: ‘The Swarajists ******* 
objection thf |nja and., they .have over and over again declared . riei* 
1 cohetruO rive programme. But they strongly, relented any-. 

exclude theft uQconstitufiohaly from the congress executive. 
r ® arded this uacotistitntiomUsm as nothing short of violence. 



L C. C. W8ITKMI 

Fk# IKffiiL KBQRF to m > interview- said wklli ti 
too Council dndHaeks m to te too tad of took. 
at Am CaameW* sad the brngjag about of . < 


cef his 




is Ik Kk 
Midi. W« shaft 


> the A s s e mbly, which, wMI shew that we 
tk W of a«f activities* at baa been aide dear 
tvev tfte signatures of Mr. Dm* mad 
M Gmaatst amai which tend to 
antolato ov tocrenae^the bold of too bureaucracy onr the country nd 

•Ik Cud work of preparing tie country k being dose by the 
a whole cad consists la the carrying oat of tbe 
with a view to civil dkobedfeace. Tbe Swaraj 
fbrty wWl help ia tbk work by edacattog tbe electorate cad fceepl eg 
Ih eat to teach with tbe proceedings to tbe micas Council, which wfll 
bo am tofu to tbe intention of the Gonoaot. Tbe people will thus 
know boa time to time wkat respoase the Government is caakiag to 
tbe»r le git i ma te asptetic^ and be ready to take their stand upon their 
rights, when each rights cannot ftt with the interest of the bureaucracy. 
We have far tie present set tbe bad retting by patting forward the 
Matronal Demand in tbe Assembly. As soon as tbe ball ceases to roll, 
we shad tahe the meat details step which stay prove even less pleasant 
to the bureaucracy than the demand we have already made, 1 canot 
go to to farther detail* for toe p resen t. Bnt it is intended that the 
Swaraj Party mast eawttose to fight to toe Councfi, if only to justify 
its existence as a wtog of toe Indian National Congress." 

Mr. S. SRINIVASA IYENGAR of Madras to an toterriew said 2 — 
*•1 frankly confess I do not knew where we stand. The Abmedsbsd 
rorlrttos have been so framed that any party may pot any inter- 
predation on them as it ttkes and seek to jnstiiy toe conduct. On 
the score cf toe amofartioas they have afforded isnrh staritog points for 
seam quarrels. They have settled nothing, hat they hove shown unmis- 
takably that No cha n gers are not so strong as they appeared to be. 
Heirs is a ksing esase which docs not deserve the s u p por t of the country. 
-The policy of Swarajists ia the Leg isla tive Assembly is not fully 
1 intend joining toe Swaraj party shortly, with a view 
if potsibie to give effect to what I have to my atiad, 1 reserve farther 
comment on tola topic. Akotaafsvs to obstruction is, as I have shown 
on previous cccamoae, espt wring seats on too provincial Councils and 
Assembly aad leave them vacant. What No’Cbapgers shouki do if 
they want to become a vital force Is to have a new cry in addition 
to Charka, Mr. C parted has achieved bis purpose. 1 am hopeful that 
he will qhecUy imaatote n tor programme suited to the present needs 
cf too c ou ntry . If he acts with the constotntios with all leaders* heis 
sure to arrive at am att-rouad p ro g ra m me both as regards Cosacih aad 
the work outside Tib existing technical boy co tts upon which no pro- 
paganda is carried on should go. Charka must he gomanm to all 
parties as before. Nochangcr* mast become pro-changers with a different 
positive pragrmume. If Mr. Gandhi chooser, he can find a mann on 
formula. I have rsosoa to hsffeve that he k thinking about it. If 
be gkeo ffto country a really fighting p ro gramm e, I am sore toe 
jobs kkn. By fighting pregraauae I atss captartog ; 

in trust for the Coagrtii. Tho monuat . 


I 



The Sikh Movement 

A charaotarastee feature of the nationalistic movement iu ladm in 
reoeut tunei is Salgragraha or Non-voileut resistance to constituted authority 
It mute at breaking the age-long inequities of orthodox custom wh*ch 
have kept the people enslaved so long and upon which autocrary ia 
every shape has flourished. That the Satyagraha movement first inaugurated 
by M. Gandhi against the Government is now fast spreading is shown W 
the fact that besides the ftikh A kali Satyagmha started since the Kaaikaua 
tiagocU and the Borsad Satyagi aha closed iu January lust, two new 
movements have since arisen and still hold the count, y hi increasing 
excitement. These are the Vaikom Safyagraha in Travancorc Htate against 
the ban of uutouobability and unapproachability on the tow caste Hindus, 
and the Tarakeswar Satyagraha in Hen gal against the alleged oppreesfcme 
and scandalous life of the Mohuut of Tarakeswar. In both cases the struggle 
has derived its sharpness from the fact that the Government, broad-baaed 
as it # is upon all that is “too wooden, too rotten, too antidiluvian 0 , hm 
sided with cho reactionary orthodox elements as against the advancing 
current of popular and more democratic thought. 

An account of the Akali movement in the first three months of the 
current year has been given in our last issue. Shoe then the Punjab 
Govt, have strengthened their repressive measures against the Sikhs. 
None the less the Bhabidi Jathas continue to pour into Jaito An account 
of these Jathas up to the third has been given in out last issue, ttafaeequeat 
events are narrated below. 

Early in April last Sardar Ma>«gal &Kigh, President of the Central 
Sikh League and * member of the Working Committee of the National 
Congress, issued the following statement in reply to statements made In 
Parliament and in the legislative Assembly (pp. 15! & 284). 

u Etfarts are being made to create an impression in the mind of the ustohe that 
the Sikh* are net wilting to grasp the hand of friendship which the t 

deobtees is aheap* estended to them. I have no Aonbt, the community much wmecaate 
the generoca remarks which both the heerctavy nf Htate far India in the rmm of 
Lords and the Haue Maate in the Assembly made *b&<t them. But I aa eve ry 
that no attempt is being made to natieratand the Sikh point of view and to re— dy 
their grievances. It is said that the fibiroiaani Gtarodwors Parbandhak Oommic.ae Is 
•uueaeoiMfete. What ace the facts ? The A 3. f, C, and the Hbi— i Akali 
Dal, wfcrch am lbs two pa ana fei and ieg»esrofm?ve orgairii&lious of the dthhiy have 
been declared nmhnrfel. ftnctieatty «U the laaAr.3 and a very large ssnaVcr of 
wethers have been clapped into jab. The press baa been foi bidden to pnU'sfc -»«»- 
mwiicatkm* iaiwitd fay the Shis— i Coramitie*. jPeew* g*ving t» ibt: 

Committee, coTkctiag tads or senderiag other kind® </ ♦* tl*t <A«rwdteo 

have been bammed jmtf the generous provision* d w ■*<>' ***** ;*r into 
operation against turns, The me of post and .fc&gmgib office — ^ '« »xtj*wv to 
the Canritin, Sven sadaey seders are not deliver^ Th« w*^-?*** whisk ear 
sympathetic tnirasds tbs rikaii saaac ate being hammed. Tho -vhich sk oisdjr 

going to Bind Phew hmm ttbe tagfastag or t«J4 are ameste^ tried and emmried 
and sent to If atom hi Shea mad dbam fifcnttaftiy from 3* 4 Jb of Ssptemtn*.' daily pSha* 
of it men barm boos |gm to Jalte to mame the Akuand Path sv the uitta*er*i£tal 
rcediny of the wri ps a t fhqr see asmstad and deported to Lawal and left in a jaegte 
* : «tre, The msfanst m oved ant is the BhaMdi Jutka is well-known. A wgs*w 
efiinpaign i* carried an i» the Tfitegcs where people who aw fyjnpsdbetic «# the 
AVaiis are arrested. It Is alter thus taring the Commanity hand ami deot s»d after 
l^gglv.i; them effectively that tbs "hand sd friendship*’ » to them! The 

??0 



634 THE SIKH MOVEMENT 

Sikh* have always baen ready for an honourable settlement an«l even today they 
jure prepared to grasp the hand of friendship, provided the o ffisr in genuine and real 
But if, as l suipset, tbeofferi* made only with Ohjeet of gaining a tactical 
advantage, it would not deceive the Sikhs. The Sikhs are a simple, straight-forward 
peop'e. The gafne of diplomacy is foreign to them. When there will bo a genuine 
gesture of friendship on the part of the Government, I am sure they wt!i on’y be 
glad to c asp tin proferred hand. But if, on the other hand, Government wants t«» 
try repression, it is bound to fail with the Siklis. It betrays a woeful ignorance 
*ef Sikh psychology aud history. The Sikhs flourish under repression and the Khalsa 
has grown with the bloat of the martyrs. 

Side by side with the pol'cy of repression there is also a campaign of misrepresent- 
ation about t he aims and objects of -the" movement. It is often said that the Sikhs 
arc tight ing to set up a Bnj of their own. A serious allegation of this sort ie 
likely to produce grave apprehensions in the minds of other communities, but. 
fortunate)*’ we in India are too' familiar with the old, old device of “divide at 
impem' ‘to be deceived. These allegations are made in order to alienate ttia 
sympathies of other oommnnities from the Sikhs, but the fact that the whole country 
lias tallied to the Sikh cause is sufficient proof that those misrepresentations am 
accepted at their true worth oy the people. 

Object Of the Sikh Movement. 

But in order that there may be no misunderstanding regarding the objects »»f 
the Sikh movement, I declare it emphatically that the idea of establishing Sikh liaj 
has never been entertained by any Sikh. The S. G. I’. 0. stands only for the 
purification of the places of worship. As for the national aims of the Sikhs they 
are directed towards the attainment ot Swarajya in common with their sister (com- 
munities. The Akali movement though essentially religious in spirit, is thoroughly 
national in outlook. All the items of constructive programme have been insisted 
upon by the Akalis and in fact carried out to a very large extent. A very high 
percentage of Sikh men and women have discarded foreign cloth and taken to tie; 
use of khaddar. Drink, which was a great evil prevalent among the Sikhs, has been 
completely eradicated. The work of untouchability lias been pushed on with great, 
vigour. Litigation has been considerably reduced by private arbitration. Thus tlic 
Akali movement is a powerful auxiliary to the national cause. 

Xow with regard to Jaito, the aims of the jfrthas which are going there arc 
dear. The instructions issued to them by the Aka! Takht require them only, to 
restart the interrupted Akhaml Path. There seems to be a suspicion in the official 
mind that the fcikh* intend to carry on the Xablia agitation under the cover of 
Akhand Path and want to use Jaito as a base for farther agitation. Nothing can 
be ; further from the truth. Siklis are going there to assort their freedom of 
unrestricted worship and they have no other ulterior object. The Jaito Satyagrah 
as .. such is *|uite apart from the agitation about i he deposition of the Maharajah of 
Nablia. 

The’ Sikh case is clear. They an* fighting Jor the elementary light of freedom 
of- worship and no amount of repression can avail. In tact the sufferings ftnd the 
deeds of the; martyrs are being daily recounted in the prayers, and jure thus .becoming 
part and parcel of the' history and. traditions of the pantji. As a friend of the 
British people, I may point, out that the bitterness- which, is being inevitably 
accumulated as a result of this in. tile minds of ^hc people is fraught .with / grow 
coasequenb* for the future. The Sikhs, are not tight ing for their sectional politic i! 
ascendancy and in their .religious struggle they, have not- introduced any ulterior 
political motives ; find on this issue' they. a,, r* alwpyp. open to, an J^moutab e sett e- 
ment. As for their national aims the Sikh com inanity wit) stand shoulder to shoulder i 
with their Hindu ana Muslim brethren ixi ilic tight for (heir ciijmtry’s ^freedom. 

• ' The Fti'cbvood Committee 

The Punjab Government and also the Go vernmont of -India, on the 
pressure “oft their Legislatures, half pledged themself es to sol ve the Sikh 
quest km speedily. Accordingly on April If th the Punjab fioyt issued ihe 
foHowiiigTressCoramunkiue: 

I» March, 1921, the Punjab Government introduced a Bill to dc.il 
with the management of the Kikh Gurod warns and Shrines in the 
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^ iF. WM'torcil considerable . opposition and wm 
ultimately dropped, lhrniig the following year several further attempts- 
wrro made by the Government to frame n measure, hut none of them 
obtained the requisite support. Ultimately, a Bill was passed in Novem- 
ber 1U2?, l»ut it was not approved by tho Sikh members of the Council, 
ai d lias not actually been put into force. Government thought that 
;» considerable number of Sikhs would he glad to see an Art passed 
"ith the saute object, either in amendment of or in substitution for the 
A«t of November, 19*2. It. has for some time past Wen known 
H at it was ready to consider any proposals made to this end. provided 
that they were rcs|tonsihlo ( aid would bo likely to reeoivc substantial 
support from the interests concerned. No such draft measure has, 
however, up to date been put forward for tho consideration of the 
Government. The Cloven ment thinks that in deference to the wishes 
of so many of the Sikh community, further effort should now 

It* made to ascertain tlic lines on which a measure for doaling 
with tho Giii ud war a* might he frimcd, aid in outer to assist the com- 
munity in the matter, His Excellency the Governor in Council has 
derided to appoint a Committee to ascot tain the wishes of those const* 
dcicd most competent to advise, and to report as to the principles on 

which a nicasuro might now bo framed for dealing with the adminis- 
tration and management of the Sikh Gumdwaras and shrines. Tho 

Cuvntnittce will, at the sumo time, bo asked to report ns to the best 
mcaiH of dealing with tho question of Kirpans. Iho Committee will be 
presided over l»y General Sir AV illaim Biidwcod, General Officer Coro- 
mui.dtitg*iu-( hief of the Northern Command. Iho names of other members 
will lie announced shortly. Mr. II. Calvert, I.C.S., M.L.A., will act as 
Secretary of tlie Committee.’ 


'ibis news was w clamed by many in I'unjab and pcoplo thought 
that a settlement was in sight. But the halting lature of the 
Miiiiiiiiiii.iie ana disappointing'. Sirdar Mmgal Singh gave out his 
\iCv* that : " the cMimittce of enquiry would lot meet tho situation 

in 'ai y way ; for as a matter if fuit thoio is nothing to be enquired 
into. Sikh opinion bit the Guii dwaia question is already foimulatcd m.d 
pioperly organised. It is also sufficiently well-known. Ihe authorities 
themselves are fully aw me of it. for we have made no scciot of our 
den aids. If tho Coven ment lias row realised that the procedure 
idoptid on tills previous creations was wrong, it should have adopted a 
different aid' more straight-forward course. Instead of heating about the 
lush aid taking round al put courses the easiest aid the mogfc open 
courso would be for the , Govcn ment to consult the real leaders who 
uve in jailardhaveafsco to faro ditcussjon with them.^aa, tMj 
«*»e the most competent people to ndvise on the matter. ror that 
1 impose, howeve)i>*thc first requisite and essential preliminary 9 
.I**tc a win, vcacctui atBioepheio by giyMw up Jbe »c|.rc«»»vo 

lulioy whirtf;ti’; ib full ;'5rtrttf all »v#r ..the 1 f I'f** 

tlieiir r«|trfie,.takhve oUpipieatMwe flawed unlawful,. . ^ -.in 

jail 'wlth tifculiitito or other wrtteiw. u.A the f * ** »"' 4 ’ 
‘'•nettled, .«* Hkhe evi'l'i.tiy cannot $• expected to he. tn. * Hffgy 
lecifip mood, aid uider there cpidittoM ip mewure, however well meamit. 
^tai^ds any efcatice of success.” . 
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Hovrvor attempt* were made by the Sikh leaden also to. explore 
.the Held of compromise This led to a grand meeting of the Sikhs 
foe«ag held on Sunday the 4th May, 1924, in the Sri Guru Singh Sabha 
Hall The meeting was largely attended i»y Sikhs of all shades of opinion, 
fir. *fagg*t Singh Nardar lUhadur was elected President and S. Teja 
Sindh was elected Secretary of the meeting. It passed the following 
resohitiaMK. — 

“I . 'Ibis grand meeting of the Sikhs views with appreciation the 
attem|«Ts sd the Government to solve the Gu nul warn question, as ex- 
pressed ly the jqipaintaaeut of the Hint wood Committee ancl the announce- 
ment of 11. K. Sir Kdwatd Mariagan, ami while it requests the S. G. 1*. C. 
ami the Sikh leaders not to hise this op]K>rt unity, it expects that the 
Government while tearing in wind tiie signal services that the Sikhs 
have loon rendering to the Empire ami the unique sacrifices that they 
have utaile for the preservation oi their legitimate rights, and by sin- 
cerely removing the real grievances of the community would solve the 
({iiest.ion with frankness and statesmanship. The mooting lurthor 
maintains that any settlement in order to l»o final and satisfactory to 
the Sikhs, should lie mode acceptable to tho S. G. P. C. which is 
their accredited representative. 

“11. This grand meeting of the Sikhs is of opinion that when 
dealing with the present Sikh situation, full consideration should be given 
to tho following : 

“<«) The Notification declaring tlie S. G. P. C. and the A kali ItaJ 
as m i lawful annotations should lie withliiiwu. (b) All Sikhs imprisoned 
in connection with the Gttrtnlwara Kofoini Movement, Kirpau, and Nahha 
question should 1>c released. All rases pending in the Courts should lie 
withdrawn : amt oil tines and confiscation* of property remitted and 
returned, (c) To itossess and wear a Kirpan of any length should 
lie the right, of every Sikh, wale or female, young or old. (d) Unrestricted 
freedom of worship ami A k hand Path should lie allowed in Gu rod war 
f hang Sar. (t) The prison*. Ad should be replaced by a fresh Gtirtidw.ua latw 
liaeed m the fundamental principle that the management and ownership 
of all historic Gurudwaras and their probities belongs to the Sikh 
community ami not to any person or sect. (/) A sincere and genuine 
attempt should lie made to settle the Nuhha question.” 

In the next following <hgrs negotiations with regard to the settlement of the 
Gurudwara question came to a head all of a sudden when certain represeir 
tatives <# the K(U',C. had a talk with some officials. On April 31 at the 
Akati leaden had a prioteed talk with Kaitlar llahadur Mehtab Singh 
and ether AkaK leaden in the laht re Jail A false ntmour was started 
that M. Gandhi had e xpt aa ri y desired the Sikhs to make peace at av>y 
teat, hot Mr. Ikuiklur. the AM Secretary, in a prom communique 
set the matter at teat by denying that the Mahatma bad written any 
c im nm m iiitdiai i to them. The negotiations broke down oil the question of Nabba 
which the Akaks weald wet give up and the Govt, on their payt would 
iti aHew them to tik at+d also on the r a l an a a of the political prisoners. 

FitiaHy on dene 4th the iftrdwuod bubble burst and the Punjab Govt, 
aatietttifwd that it would lie uaekw* for the Ritvlwood UommiUee to commence 
woik. 4 In armoring for the prranonei of the Committee whfeh .wee to - onskler 
the Gunadwara *t*i Kirpen questio n s under the pieeidency of General hir 



SIKH PERSECUTIONS 

Wifliam Hiixhvooil, tli« Govt. -of the l'wnjalj lm.l entere.l into onm-or*,,*..,,., 
of the Sikh members of the l^isUtixe and emlea- 

"W 3 %<» .‘or a mutual maWm-li,..- ..f the .liilWe* 

a»d, difficulties awl su to sc urc stress v t the operations the U.m m ,itte 

< Mil'll ilitriAfftfAltniitir true re.i.ilo.l l •. " 


fllUCl > .. n«iv|a>ovo w»e *v 

Xo such ■ ■ utidertf »»di«K was reached amj it «as Im.nd itmmssildo 
w 'S**** ?™ t '*** m * r wspw^Mtatloi. on the. Committee ,rf ail i .tensto 
coiicifuisd, Ihe Govermnciit therefore decided with great reluctance' till', 
as there aw<ca l r<!«l no prospect of the Committee arrni.u at a solution 
wHwh would be generally accepted, it would lie useless at th 
juncture icfr the Committee to commence work. 


present! 


It .was^ statod iir Sikh cirelcs tlmt the Akali negotiations with the 
Birdwood Committee had been practically dropped. muinlv on the question 
of the release of Akali prisoners. While the Akilis demanded the release 
of all the Akali prisoners immediately after th- preliminary settlement 
and before the Bird wood Committee started any inquiry, the Govern 
inoiit of India were iiy tayou r of reviewing all such rases alter the 
final settlement was reached* with a view to release as many as possible. 


Fur the r Persecutions. 


Karty in April judgment was delivered in the famous Sikh leaders', 
disc which arose from the arrest of 62 S. (1. I\ (\ ineinbors who were* 
holding a committee meeting at the Akal Takht on 7th .laiiuary list. 
The charge against them was that they wore holding a prohibited 
meeting as the S. G. 1\ C. was on 12th Octnhcr last declared by tin*. 
Govt, to !»e an unlawful assembly. All account of this meeting as 
given by S. G. 1\ C. communique is quoted below. The communique 


says : 

• To-day (7ilf January > at 1 P. M. the session of the Gen.ia 1 Meeting of the S 0. I’. C. 
rtarttd on %-he 2nd story id .Sri Akal Takht Sahib. An hour ad Heart My iluptt<: 
when news reached the t'jmui.ttec that tue peace wi-r«* preparing at tluir Head- 
luartera at Ka.vali m tne City to march to Sri Akal Takht .Sahib to arr«at 
indiscriminately all who wnnki bi present in the <’ mmittec. as Hu* tenon • l 
reference cl tin* general committee were cf an important nature, it was decidid nut 
to talk about the coming of the police and l« vigoroudy proceed in executing lh<\ 
bniineaa before them. The Committee had nut y-t liuirtied one quarter of (heir 
work when the police won reported to have reached the Akal Takht. As is curt era ary 
from the times id* the Guru*, no one with uniform on tan cuter the Akal Takht 
and no one who is not regularly baptised is allowed to place a step oil the plat 
form of the .throne or to ascend the stairs. Tue pi lire and the M Jitary who were, 
beaded by the Superintendent i i Police and two other British ofliccis were advised 
by some gentleman present, that they should not attempt t»* enter the Akal Takht. 
Toe Superintendent ot Police however paid no heed to tlrs ail vise and ordered his 
force (Police and Military) to break through the entrance by force. On this 
order being given by the Superintendent the Akalip, who in the imauwhile ba.lsath , r 
ed there in sufficient numbers, formed into a solid wall and occupied the - entrance 
to the >ri Akat Takht Sahib. The Superintendent ami hi* tarty tried their lev« . 
best to break through the Akalis but were pu>lud backward by the Akali*. <»u the 
police trying again and again to ascend the Akal Takht Sahib, they were told that 
■o long as there was one Sikh child alive in Amritsar at the moment, no nnhapthed 
person could be permitted to violate this custom. It will be interesting to non 
that when the Akalis were bu^y with the police at th.* intram. 

Takht, the Committee remained busily en&SS* :n !rr,:s ; 

The police were thus in an unsettled state ot mind and dm • 1 

-I.ulh Singh, M. A., appeared on the scene and explained t. i. 

°f Police that it was impossible f «*r Ultra to enter Sri Akai la-.:* 
numbers of the S. 0. V. C. w.uld not at all shrink from amM 
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the authorities submit the lift of the names pf the members they with to anc«t 
which he wuuM promt to the Committee assembling for surrendering the penuM, 
i! present, to the police. Tin? uuthoritiee seeing no other alternative possible, yielded 
to In ud over the Jht to S. Joilh Singh. Junt when l hi* talk wu going on between 
li. Jodh : iDgh and the authorities, the latter were told by the Secretary of the local 
Gordwara Odtn nutlet* to clear cut of the premise* of Darbar Sahib its they were in 
Uniterm. 'ihn Suprit.. and In* party Agreed and took their *tand in. front of Gnrri- 
wara Thara Sail h with their hark toward* the Gordwara. It lias been mentioned 
above that the authorities ^ave up the lint of person* they wished to arrest. This 
List was read out before the committee and those wanted by the police came down from the 

upper story to be arrested. The authorities in the meauwbtle had hit Thara Kahtb ana 

watcheii the Clock T .w« r to await the coining of the member* they wanted to take 
hold. It was \ about 6 o' clock when the members finishing their work calmly came down 
fivm Sri Akal 7 akht Sxhib , and standing before it implored the help uf the Great 
Sat Guru tor whose name they Were going to jail.*' 

The following 1 resolutions were pas. sc< 1 by tho General Committee of 
the S. 0. 1*. C. held on 7th January. 1924. 

Whereas the S. G. I*, t*. is the supreme religious assembly composed of repn. 

tentative e elected by the wln.lii Sikii Community in consonance with the Injunc- 

tion of the Sikh Pantb, whereas the raid committee being invested with all the 
laecutive powers to protect ami advance the cause of the Sikh faith has been 
peacefully carrying on religious reforms, whereas the 8b. Akali Dal baa been rendering 
voluntary services to the said committee to save the honour of their religion, this 
assembly most emphatically condemns the arbitrary and high-handed measure ‘‘the 
drclaration of the said two bodies as unlawful association" and deprecate this auto- 
cratic action of tho Government as a reckless iuteiferenoc with the nnviolable re- 
] gious lights of tho Indian cit ama in utter violation of the proclamation of 1851, 
and repudiate this direct challenge to the whole nation to the exercise of the uni- 
versal civil right of tho formation of associations. 

2. t his committee appreciates with great satisfaction t he noble sucriflces rendered 
i.y the members of the S. G. I*. C. and of Sli. Akali Dal, who have suffered arrests, 
imprisonments and deaths, and congratulates them for their Sterling service* to the 
I anth . 

8. Whereas the Bureaucracy has by stopping the akfaand Path inflicted the 
greatest intuit aud irreparable injuries on tbe Sikh I'antb and perpetrated rntbless 
religious crimes, whereas the H:kh (anth has resolved to restart and complete 101 
Ak } iand Paths to alone for tho sacrilege done to their Guru, whereas the Jatba daily 
reaching at Jaiton to fulfil the holy mission are being most brntally treated by tbe 
ration*! and wantonly insolent officials at Nabha at the instance of the responsible 
Government official*, this r. mmittue failing to tolerate any longer to continued 
imprecations of their religious rights empowers the Executive Committee to take ali 
possible steps to effectively deal with the situation and save tbe h or our of the 
Htkh religion. 

Fifty-seven accused, the leading lights of the S. G. I\ C„ wore then 
convicted and sentenced to 2 years’ rigorous imprisonment with a fine, of 
Ifo. 600 each. Fresh ] persecution of the Akalis wont on unabated. Of 
further hrnests of Gimidwara leaders, Messrs Katanshing and Gurdial 
Singh, President and Score toy of tho Ludhiana Committee, and S. Kanjit 
Singh, Manager of Jfhai l’lioru, were arrested in the latter part of April. 

On May, 3rd a charge under Section 124-A I.P.C, (Sedition) was- 
framed against Swami Onkaranatid, a licngali Sanyasi, for having writton 
a?:d published a pamphlet entitled ‘ 'J ho Akali Struggle and our duty, 
tu.fT for having made a speech in Jallianwala Hugh about the tiring at 
Jaito. The nmised while pleading not guilty to the charge said that it 
■was incompatible with the facts and he declined to substantiate .thorn as 
lie had i.o faith in the justice of the Courts where the judiciary was 
st lisevvionf to the executive, which sat for administering justice against 
f cifcui’g who had broil lightly or wrongly in the biicl book* of the Gtfvcnr 
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defence and was eventually sentenced to 2 


. On the «ame day waa arrated die head Granthi Kartor Singh of 

^ nt f r ’ ^ allogod intimidation to the 

SiST She P"»*hor. ®«d*» Mukhai. 

Stocky Iochha Smgb, Jathedars, and 2 other prominent Akalis were 

fortiwr awaeted on May 7th. On^ May 1 7th. Sardir Mohiudra Singh. 
Member of the Punjab Legislative Council, was sentenced to two and a half 
yem lyorous impnsonment and fine of Rs. 1,500 for too alleged offnnoo of 
enterteinn« the Shahidi Akah Jatha which passed through the Ludhiana 
district. Even Sirdar Jodh Singh, M.L.C . was charged with Riving false 
evidence in tne 8. u. r. t. leaders case and a ■ pretext was found to 
remove him to jail. 


Oo May 14th begad the famous Jaito trial at Nabha in the court, 
of Rat Saheb tala Amar Nath. The way in which the judge conducted 
the case, to compare great things with small} may bo compared to the 
O'Dwyer— Nair case in England. There were 22 accusod including one 
woman, Kishen Kaur, alleged to be the ring-leaders. Two of tlio accused 
belonged to the first Shahidi Jatha, being its head and Jathadar, and 
the rest belonged to the 1 Durli Jatha.* Some of r,hc Shahidi Jatha men 
turned approvers. The trial wont on over a protracted period and judgmint 
was delivered on July 1st convicting all the accused. 


In the oourse of a lengthy judgment the judge referred to the 
history of the Akali movement which the march of the Shahidi .1 rtlu 
was intended to further. The story about the interruption of Akhuid 
Path was, he Baid, invented and all sorts of lios wore manufactured to ‘ support 
it. Abuses were freely heaped on the authorities of thu Nabha St.it, o 
and Sardar Gurdial Singh, who was chiefly responsible for what had occurred, 
was made an object of special attention, and libellous statements were 
made about him. The S.G.P.C. soon began to despatch daily to G.mgsar 
Guidwara, Jaito, a band of 25 Sikhs to resume the so-called interrupted 
Akhand Path and to carry out the programme of non-violent passive 
resistance. On their arrival at the State boundary these bands were 
distinctly told that Akhand Path had long boon duly concluded and 
they were offered permission to, have another Akhand Path on condition that 
they would leave the place after its conclusion, but, the judge opined, 
the Akhand Path was simply a hoax. It was really a big political issue 
that was at stake and for a successful docison of that issue it was the 


stay of the Akalis. within the State that really mattered. f lliis state of 
things started in September 1923 and continued unabated even to that day. 
About January, in addition to bands of 25, the S, G. P. C. announced their 
decision to despatch occasionally to Jaito new bands of 590 men for 
resumption of the interrupted Akhand Path. r lbe first Shahidi Jatha 
left Amritsar on the 9th February and reached Jaito on the 2 1st, the 
anniversary day of the Nankana tragedy. After passing through a number 
of villagos the Jatha reached Jaito. A thousand people came along 
with it and tlio whole crowd assumed threatening dimension. I he .iu< - ,rt 
found that they were variously armed with Takwas Safajaiigs, swoi-jls. 
arrows, quarter staves, sticks, chav vis, Gandasas and I ainhas ( argo uam 
of trees freshly lopped oil and fashioned into bludgeons). Alim* one ana 
• half mile from Jaito tko crowd stopped and the he*! Jathadar of 
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Shahidi .latha, the accused No. 1, Higira Singh, addressing Druli Jatha 
inon said : “ The time for your work has come. 1 ' Then the whole crowd 
moved forward on a wide front in a condition of intense excitement. 
Tho judge then gave a detailed account of' the circumstances which 
rom polled the Nnbha authorities to open fire on the crowd, subsequent 
arrest of the Jatha and leaders of ; the crowd, and treatment -of the dead 
.oid wounded. Tho judge then convicted all the 22 aocusod and sentenced 
them to various torms of rigorous imprisonment. 

The Shahidi Jathas 

On May 21st the 5th Shahidi Jatha which had left Amritsar in tho 
beginning of tlio month entered the Nahha State boundary. The Admin is 
trator with other officers was present to receive them near the Jaito outelurL 
On being called upon to halt, the Jatha stopped. The Administrator 
invited the Jathcdar of the Jrtha to have a little talk with him ; but 
l reliably from fear of being singled out no body came forward. The 
Administrator then asked if they accepted tho conditions laid down in 
the .notice which had already been served upon them ; but on their refusal 
the Jatha was declared arrested. The Administrator enquired if they 
would walk .voluntarily to tho special train in readiness for them or would 
elect to be transported on carts. They however wished to submit to the 
foimality of arrest the process of which would not be complete, they 
said, unless they were handcuffed. Knots of ropes were then slipped on 
their wrists one by one ai d the members of the Jatha thereupon stood 
up ai.d walked down to the special train which carried them to 
Nabhn. Tho Sixth Shahidi Jatha left Amritsar on the 10th May 
aid reached Jaito on Juno 20th. The Administrator of Nabha asked 
tho JathAdar that it could visit Gangsar on condition that it would return 
after finishing tho Akband path, but the Jathadar declined to give 
any such undertaking. The whole Jatha was then put under arrest and 
deported to Amritsar again. A Seventh Jatba was organised and it 
started from Nankana Sahib in Shekhupura district, and after having 
visited the Akal Takbt and taken the usual vow of non-violence 
left Amritsar on June 10th for Jaito. 

Tho action of the authorities in matters concerning the Sikh move- 
ment has always been marked by incomprehensible inconsistencies. The 
S. G. P. C. was dec&red not only illegal but all communications made 
by it were put under- ban and newspapers were warned not to pub- 
Heli them. Yet the authorities themselves took .notice of them and 
carried on a propaganda through the press controverting the S. G. P. C. 
negations of torture and iil-treatment of the Akalis. The reception of 
the Shahidi Jat v as by local people was punished with imprisonment, 
yet tho ijahore Municipality arranged for and gave an entertainment to 
the Shahidi Jatha of Lyallpur which passed through Lahore on the 21st 
and 22nd April. Tho President of the Municipality was attacked in 
tho Anglo-hriiun Pi css for having harboured sedition, but his reply was 
that tho Jaihas had not been prohibited, nor were they unlawful, as 
triicrwisc they would have been arrested by the Government before 
their inarch. . ^ 

During the whole month of Juno no further now developments have 
t-d ■ place in the Sikh situation, and there is little more to record , 



Moslem Activities. 

Ever since the set back in the g.eat Khilafat movement of 1921-22, 
partly brought about by the Lausanne Treaty and laterly by the deposition cf 
the Khalifa by the Angora Govt, a great internal question of the position 
of Moslems in Indian polity has come more and more to the fore. Like 
the Swarajists splitting away from the Congress, reinforced by many 
who sat on the fence during the N C-0 wave of 1921, a group of 
Moslem politicians broke away from the Khilafat organisation and realising 
the hopelessness of the position of the Khilafatists began to reorganise 
themselves into a strong party in the formation of which practical and 
secular considerations about the position of the community weighed 
more than the shadow of a “spiritual headship of Islam.” Thoy 
were joined by other Moslem leader who had so long kept away 
from active participation in the Khilafat movement. These are the 
“Leaguers”, and they managed to resuscitate the old Muslim League 
which was dead all but in name for the previous three years when' the 
Khilafat movement was going strong. The old nfembers were collected 
and brought together, and the 15th session of the Muslim League was 
held at Lahore on May 24. The proceedings are given on pages 657-60. 

The Khilafatists 


The very revival of the Muslim League shows the waning of ther 
Khilafatists. They have, however, been able still to maintain their acti- 
vities, though in a much smaller scale, and have been holding monthly 
meetings of their central committees. Their work in the earlier part 
of this year has already been recorded in our previous issue. The 
Lausanne treaty having cut Bhort their work, the deposition of the Sultan 
at Constantinople formed their next ground of agitation. In March 
last they sent cables to Mustafa Kemal and other Moslem Powers abroad. 
As a month elapsed and no reply came from Angora Mr. Sh&ukat Ali* 
President, Central Khilafat Committee, and the President of the Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema, sent again the following cable to Mustafa Kemal Pasha on April 1 0th last 
“ Your Highness’s Indian brethern still await a reply to their long 
cable of the 12th March seeking to ascertain what had precisely been 
done by the National Assembly with regard to the so-called abolition of 
the Khilafat and to convince the Turkish brethren that the continuing 
of the Khilafat after its reform and re-establishment, on a true democratic 
foundation, while not incompatible with the Republic, would be a source 
.of strength to the Turkish Nation in its relations abroad. W.e again 
dissociate ourselves from any desire to intervene in the National affairs 
of our Turkish brethren or to retain the Khilafat as the monopoly & 
any dynasty or individual. But we would once more *** 

Turkish Nation not to belittle the importance and advantages of tne 

continuation of ite connection with the Khilafat, though henoe 

in a reformed democratic shape to suit modern ea "g en “ e j! Assembly 

icveit to the practice of rightly-guided Khalifas. Th« 

could not have failed to note the injury already done to the solidarity 

81 
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and prestige of Islam through the diversion and dissipation of Muslim 
energies caused by the mischievous ambitions of undeserving claimants 
which we had foreseen when Turkey, the fittest Islamic State to furnish 
the Khalifa of the Muslim world, had apparently announced her unwilling- 
ness to retain this responsibility any longer. Turkey alone can save 
the Islamic world from all such evils, and we trust she will yet do 
so. Passports to visit Angora were refused to us by the British Indian 
Government, ' 'but wc are still pressing for them, and hope to be able 
to present the Indian views personally in fuller detail. 9 ’ 

Regarding this passports affair, the reader iB referred to our previous 
issue, page 224. On April* 21 the Government of India, in the course 
of their reply to Moulana Shaukat Ali to his letter regarding the issue of 
passports to the Khilafat Delegation to Turkey, stated that they were 
unable to reconsider the decision conveyed in their letter of the 14th 
March last. They were prepared to grant passports on receipt of appli- 
cations in the prescribed form from the members of the Delegation, 
provided that each member individually satisfied the conditions laid down, 
and that the personnel of the Delegation and their programme had been 
previously approved by the Governments of the countries' to be visited. 
Until the Government of India received the information and undertakings 
detailed in their former letter, they would be unable to take any fuither 
steps in the matter. 

The refusal of the Government of India to grant passports on the 
one hand, and of the Angora Government to reconsider their decision 
on the other, placed the Khilafatists in an uncomfortable position. An 
important meeting of the Working Committee of the Khilafat organisation 
was held at Bombay early in May to consider among other things 
the situation created by the Angora decision regarding the Khilafat and the 
future of the Khilafat organization in India. The Working Committee con- 
sidered it equally essential that a delegation of Indian Musalmans should 
proceed to Turkey to confer with their Turkish brethren in order to 
remove such misunderstandings as may have interfered with a settlement 
of the Khilafat question which should be consistent alike with the 
exigencies of the Turkish national situation and with the Shariat of 
Islam. While recording its protest against the refusal of the Government 
of India to issue passports to all the members of the various Khilafat 
Delegations for which passports were asked, the Committee decided to 
postpone for the present the sending of all other delegations and to 
select onb the personnel of the one delegation which was to visit 

Turkey. This was seleoted out of the personnel of the several 'delega- 
tions selected at CoconadA for visiting various Muslim States by excluding 
those members against whom the Government of India had formulated 
grounds of exclusion and including some others agaiust whom no such 

bar existed. The list thus prepared included Dr. Ansari, Hakim Ajmal 

Khao, Maulana Syed Sulaiman Kadvi, Messrs. Sherwani aud Picktball. 
Hsji Abdullah Haroon and Cbaudhari Khaliq-uz-zaman (secretary). A long 
statement on behalf of the Working Committee was issued by Maulana 
Shaukat Alt which is reproduced in full below .(see p. 653). 

The uncertainty of the grant of passports naturally turned the 

Khililatute to seek other spheres of activities than what happened in 
Angora. The Working Committee had therefore to consider to what other 
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w ®rk thb attention aiid activities of the Khilafat organisation i„ 
should 1« directed while efforts are being made in the manner fad££t 
arnvo at a settlontent of the Khilafat question in consufin 
with the Turks. Nothing was done in this meeting in this dilution 
but it was decried to hold a special meeting of the Central Khilafat 
Committee (which corresponds to . the All-India Congress Committee) in June. 

Accordingly the Contral Khilafat Committee met at Delhi on Juno 24th 
and 25th. There was a large attendance of members from all provinces 
and visitors specially invited to take part in the discussion. The ago/ida 
was a crowded one but they finished it within two days. 

Oil the question of the refusal of Government to grant passports 
to the memWs originally elected to the Khilafat Delegation, the Com- 
mittee approved of the resolutions of its Working Committee of May. The 
Committee then discussed the question of instructions to be given to the 
newly constituted Khilafat Delegation to Turkey at groat length, and 
finally adopted and gave definite instructions to the delegation. The 
Delegation Committee empowered its President to correspond with prominent 
Muslim leaders in various Muslim countries on the subject of the World 
Muslim Conference, its venue, method of electing delegates and their pro- 
poition to population, and to place their replies before the Committee for 
consideration. 

Socio-Politico- Economic Reorganisation. 

The resolution that took most time and attention of the Committee 
was the one about political, social, religious, and economic reorganisa- 
tion of the Muslims of India. Members from all parts of India spoke 
at great length on the subject and discussed every aspect of the question 
after which it was decided that the Central Khilafat Committee should 
undertake the entire reorganisation of Mussalmans of India in all the 
above respects and for that purpose secure the services of whole-time 
workers, raise Muslim Volunteers Corps in every city, organise ' .Jumma' 
and other congregational prayers, open primary and night schools and 
technical and commercial colleges, supervise “ Waqfs,” collect sidqa and 
zukat, and spend the proceeds of such collections on tit and proper 
objects, provide for training and education of Muslim^ orphans, help 
Muslim widows, and establish panchayats to popularise Khaddar amongst 
Mussalmans. The Committee was also of opinion that in order to 
improve the economic condition of Mussalmans, it was necessary to 
establish Muslim co-operative credit societies and a Muslim bank. It 
was resolved to consult exports of the Muslim law to find out if the 
Shariat permitted the establishment of such societies or banks and to 
take measures for the establishment of both in case it was permitted. 
r fhe Committee also decided to raise a fund for the above programme 
the carrying out of which was entrusted to its Working Com mi 

The Committee also discussed and passed several resolutions indudinff 

one authorising the Committee to correspond with .lamiat-ul-ulcma, .is 

League and such other Muslim Associations as tho J' orknw Comm 
may choose oh the subject of reorganization of E the Muslim e y- 

Another resolution declared that the Sheriff liussoin ' vas 
office, of the Khalifa, and while leaving the quest, on of the Khhafat to he 
ptopoeed World Muslim Conference, considered i it * °^ thdriiw . 

interests of tin, Khilafat that Sheriff Hussein should voluntarily with 
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lifs claims to that office. The Chairman was authorised to issue a statement 
stating that the Central Khilafat Committee was determined to maintain the 
•lamia Milia Isl.itniu, Aligarh, as a permanent ITiiversity and tint her to 
inil»i'Ovc iyid enlarge it. Condolence rcsohi lions wove passed on the death of 
$yed Mulmmnmd Hussein of Huhli ai.d Sycd Kamaluddiii Ahmad Jafri 
of Allahabad, two prominent Khilafat workers. 

To carry out the Delhi resolutions on the reorganisation of the whole 
sooio-politico-eooiiomie life of the Mussulmans of India another important 
meeting of the . Khilafat Working Committee was announced for tho 19th 
and 20th July. An account of this and other activities of tho Khilafat ists 
will l»c given in our next issue. 

The Hindu-Moslem Quarrel 

Like the religious feuds 1 ctwecii Catholics and Protestant* in Ireland, 
British India too is the Hold of constantly recurring riots between Hindus 
and Mussulmans. The existence of this state of things is at once a strong 
argument and condemnation for the pei actuation of the foreign bureaucracy as 
it is for the uuattainment of Swaraj, and is the basis of failure of all 
nationalistic movements in the countiy. A perfect Hii.du-Moslem unity 
was attained dining the N-C Oilays of 1921, but since then the artificial 
character of that unity has been exposed by numerous Hindu-Moelem 
riots that have broken out all o\cr the country. Behind these riots lie 
the stupid and scurrilous writings of some of the sn allcr provincial 
lapeis whose political vision does lot extci d blither tlan the securing 
of their own communal or paity interests. While it is tine that the 
masses in India have no mind of their own i e as it i> domed from 
the educated Indian agitators who form the main intig.Uors of all com- 
munal crimed it is the latter who belie their education and are 
constantly being trapped and flipped by people who can flourish only 
on tho continuance of such enmmunui Miifcs. 'I lie Bengal lIiiulirMo*lcin 
Pact fotmed early in the year was st light to le assailed by these 
avowed enemies of India, and the Ali Brothers activities at Delhi and 
tl.o Punjab have met a similar fate. In Bengal, however, the stiong 
personality of Mr. f. K. Das etfcctually stoed against the intrigues 
of the Anglo-Indian & Kutopcnti newspapers who excited themselves 
to rouse Moslem feeling to a frenzy against the Hindus, and liots 
consequently have not oieuried. but elsewhere in Noithein India the 
sponsers of lliiidu-Moslem unity have utterly failed to stem the tide 
of Hindu -Moslem strife. 

The main lone of contention between the two communities is re- 
presentation on the Councils and local l*odies. and their religious differences 
are exploited to give a violent form to their grievances. The question 
of Swaraj in lidia has brought suspicions in the minds of men whether 
it would lie a Hindu or a Moslem lia.j. Power and pelf are the two 
main factors which have broken up 'the Congvess-Khilafat organisation 
of 1921 into so many warring sections and till there is a settlement 
on these points* there seems to no solution of the matter. Mahatma 
Gandhi issued a long analysis of the causes of the trouble on 29th. May 
last* and it still remains a classic study on the subject. This is reproduced 
in the following pages. 

„ The Mahatma writes — 
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■ the hihdo-boslem tension 

"‘•MMf Betfora lnw bete noeivol by dv*. Home from «r»n Ln (1M •. \ 

r i^iL 52, ■£ c^r^s-,, i 

su^st^jsa «a.^Sa£S £ 

the lUulTis which they SaAtafa~ 

Jw tetew l •"ted * ddud agdtet »* Hte^’ •gj 

- A Mw— 1mm friend say* : 

erst = 

united TOioeot Hindu and Mahomedeu* ; tbLe innocent penpLe wtiXm 
sioqnent word* (bowed gteat intbusiaem with the rcnlt that they USf/X ft£ 
to boyoott (cbooU, Uw-couru, Council*, etc. The mart; Samoa* inatituthmof jUinlh 
wnicb Sir Bjred had bailt by the labour of hi. lifetime and SwS, iumT^g 
«nt lnatitution of H. kind, wae utterly epoilt. I ehall be very »Th Kd it 
iron will kindly point out that the Hiilu immunity hml a .Sllar ^tartitu^Tand 
it net with the name fate. I know of scores of boyb who could have t wVfn the 
University degree with credit to themselves and the community to which they be'onired 
bar they were induced to leave on religious grounds with the result that theywere 
utterly ruined. On the contrary very few Hindu boys left and those who did so for tile time 
being instantly joined, as soon as they found that the movement was tottering to pieces 
Similar waa the ease with lawyers. In those days you brought about a sort of uuity 
between the two communities and advertised it far and near that it was a solid one The 
simple-minded Mahomedans again believed ft with the result that they were bruts' ly 
treated at Ajmere, Lucknow, Meerut, Agra, Saharanpur, Lahore and other places. Mr. 
Mahomed All, who was a bom journalist of a very high type and whose wonderful paper 
* The Comrade ” was doing such solid work for the Muslim community, was won over to 
your side, and he is now a. loss to the community. Your Hindu leaders in the guise of 
StauMf and Sangathcm are trying to weaken the Muslim community. Your short-sighted 
dedswn to prevent people from entering the Councils has acted most unfairly oa this 
oommunity as the majority of able men refrained from entering the Councils because of 
the so-called fatwcu Under the circumstances, do you not honestly think that you are 
do ng a gnat harm to this community by keeping the Mahomedans, a few of them of course, 
still in your camp." 

I have not given the whole of the letter. But the extract represents the gist of the 
lftwii— | iadio tm ent against me* 

toot Guilty. 

I •must plead not guilty to both the charges, and add that I am totally unrepentant. 
Had I been a prophet and foreseen all that has happened, I -should have still thrown 
myself into the Khilafat agitation. In spite of the present strained relations between 
the two communities, both hare gained. The awakening among the masses was a 


port of the training. It is itself a tremendous gain. I would do nothing 

to pot the people to sleep again. Our wisdom consists now in directing tbe awaken- 
ing in the proper ohennel What oe see before us is sad but not disheartening, if we 
have faith in ourselves. The storm is but the forerunner of the coming calm that 
oomos fram e of strength, not from the stupor of exhsuitton and dis- 

appointment. The public will not expect me to give judgment upon the riots ra tm 
deferent places. I have no desire for giving judgments. And even if I hsd, I have not 
the ftwN Mm m. 

KopfaM, Molten, etc 

*. Kind- 

S teeMtae". TbeHtndoe my ST*X^!L 2d 

£3*hfSSd IK om» et 

ted to Me «m ii led ‘non- pro**#, ft*. Me 

Dr, mV*SmMI hr Hit** teMfaodjr. I merely 

^"^yMHe^SSeSerikjie that It l» MmoeMKe to eithe et the «**- 
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lu Mul*an, Saharanpur, Agra, Ajracre etc. it is agreed that the Hindus suffered 
moat. In Talwa! it is stated that the Hindus haw prevented Min*a)inan* from taming a 
mosque into a pukka oue. They are slid t»» haw puled down part of the 
pukka wall, driven the Mu*. ini* out of the village, and stared that the Muslims con 4 not 
jive in the village unless they promised not to build any mosque anil say aicau This 
state of ihitigs is *ai«l to have routinu.d tor uwr a year. The driven Muma.mans ate 
said to be living in temporary hut* uear Uohtak. 

In Byade in llliarwar district, my informant tell* me, on Muslim* objecting to 
music being p'ayed before tlieir mosque, the Hindus dowi'aied the mosqur, beat the 
Mossalman*, and tlieti got them pretecutak 

Here again I cite these two iustauce*, n«»t us piovcd facts, but to show that the 
Musaaiman* too claim to have much to c>»mp.aiu of against Hindus. 

And it dui certainly be fairly added that where they were manifest y weak and 
Hindu* strong a* in Katarpur and A rJ> nh years ago, t li-y were "iwivilessy treated by their 
Hiiuiu neighbour*. The fact is that wlacu b.ood ls»: s, prejudice reigns supreme ; man. 
whether la* labels himself llimlu, Mussulman, Christ iau # or what not, becomes a beast and 
.act* as such. 

Tlie scat of the trouble however is in the Punjab. The Muss* ’mans complain that 
the Himlu* have raised a storm of prot***t on Mr. l-’azli Hussitiu t tying very timidly 
to give a fair pioportiou of iSovrritniviit employment to Mussiimans. The letter from 
which I have already quoted computus bitterly that wherever a Himlu luis beeu the 
head of a department, he ha* eaiciu.y cxe ud«*d Mus.-a! mails from thiveiiuuent { osi*. 

The causes for the tension are thus more than m.*rely religious. Tim charges 1 haw 
ijuorctl are individual. ltu* the mas* mind is a ietln iioii of .ml; vidua! opinion. 

The immediate causa is the most dangerous. The thinking |iortioii secum to b* 
tired of non* vio eiice. It ha* not as yet understood my siisjm u»k.ii of Satyagmh after 
Ahme<iabad and Viiamgam trag’die*, then after Holiday rowdyism, aud !a»t.y after the 
t.'luiuri-Chaura out i age. The last was t..e last straw. The tiiiukiug men imagined that 
a!i hope of Satyagmh, ami therefore of Swaraj t*-. in the near future, wa* at an end. 
Their faith in nou-v iol mco was skin-deep. Two years ago a Mussaiuiau friend said to 
me in all sincerity, “1 do not beiieve your non- vio.eiice. At lca*r I would not have my 
Mussulman to learn it. Violence is the law of life. I w.m d not have Swaraj by- 
non-violence as you deriuc the latter. 1 must hate my em-my.’* This friend i* an honest 
man. I entertain a great regard IV r him. Much the same ha* been reported of another 
very great Mussahuau friend of mine. Tin? report may be untrue, hut the reporter himself 
is not an untrue man. 

Nor is this repugnance to non* violence confined to Mussulman*. Himlu friend* have 
said the same things, if possib c with greater vehemence. My c'aim to Hinduism has 
been rejected by some, because I lie.ivve and advocate mm- violence in it* extreme 
form. They say that I am a Christian in disguise. 1 haw been even seriously told 
that 1 am distorting the nieuuiiig of tlie Git j. when I ascribe to that great poem 
the teaching of unadulterated m*n-v:i»'eucr. N>mc of my Himlu fi lends tell me that 
killing i* a duty enjoined by tlie Git 2 under ecita;t) circumstance*. A very learned 

Shastri only the other day sivriifu!ly rej- et»d my imr-rpictat.on of the Glia ami said tliAt 

there was no warrant for the opinion Led i.y m«uic commentators that tlie Gita 
represented tlie ex«*»nui! ilue: U-tween fo:c-s of evi; ami go*d. and inculcated the duty "f 
eradicating evil within u« without hcMtatioii, withou. leudeine**. I state these opinions 
against non-violence in detai 1 , because it is mressary to understand them, if wc wou d 
nudcrstaudvlie solution I liave to offer. 

What 1 see around me to-day is therefore a reaction against the spread of non- 
violence. I fad dm wave of vioUnca coming. The Hindu- Muslim tension is an acute 

phase of this tiredness. 

I must be dismissed out of consideration. My religion is a matter w»'«ly betwe n 
my Maker ami myself. If I am a Hindu I cannot cease to be one even though 1 may be 
disowned by tlie whoe of the Hindu population. I do however * suggest that non- 
violence is the end of all religion*. 

But I have never presented to India that extreme form of mm-vio?m^ if only 
became 1 do not regard my*eif lit enough to re-delivcr that ancient message. Though oiy 
intellect km tally understood and grasped it, it baa not as yet become part of 
ngr whale being. My strength lies in my asking people to do nothing that 1 have 
not tried Rpentcdly in my own life. I m then ashing my oougfjmm tfrday ta 
mllfO mon*vfekoot as their ffnal creed, only for the purpose at reguJotn* Urn 
idattam between the diffeimt mm% and for the puipoee et attaining Hem*). 
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mv *M] XHf HINDU-MOSLEM TENSION 

Hindus and Muaselmani, Christians, Sikhs and Fanis must not settle thefr ' * 

tar raw* » fto’-enoe, and tin means for the attainment oT 8W»n?j * 
potent. This i venture to plane before India, not as a weanon of tfelil "2** 
Stbe strong. Hindus and Mussaimans pkte about no “Cptdilon to 
What is it but oorapu.sion, if Hindus will kill a MturaimaTfor rartai a'X?? 
It is like wanting to oonvert a Mussulman to -Hinduism by force AmFstaitaTi 
what is it but compulsion, if Mussulmans seek to prevent 7 by fow HtaS?fa£ 
playing mnsw bdtore mosques 1 Vtaae lus in bmx.g absorb* * cat's 
tks prtsanct of dm and nois*. We shad both be voted irreligious ravages tel 
posterity if we continue to make a futile attempt to compel one another to respem 
our religious wishes. Main, a nation of . three hundred million people shoo'd be 
ted to have resort to foroe to bring to book one hundred thousand Enslish- 
10 oonvert them, or, if yon will, even to drive them ont of thi country 
need not force of arms but force of will. If we have not the latter we 
shall never get the former. If we deve.op the force of' will, wc shall final that 
we do not need the foroe of arms. 

Acceptance of non-violence therefore, for the purposes mentioned by me, is the 
most natural and the most necessary condition of our national existence. It will 
teach us to husband our corporate physical strength for a better purpose, instead 
of dissipating it as now in a useless fratricidal strife in which each party is 
exhausted after the effort. .And every armed rebellion must be an insane act 
it is backed fay the nation. But almost any item of non-co-operation fully backed 
by th$ nation can achieve the aim without shedding a single drop of blood. 

I do not say hsschew violence in yonr dealing with robbers or thieves or with 
nations that may invade India.' But in order that we are better able to do so, 
we must learn to restrain ourselves. It is a sign not of strength but of weakness 
to take up the pistol on the slightest pretext. Mutual fisticuffs are a training not 
in violence but in emasculation. My method of non-violence can never lead to loss 
of strength, but it alone will make it possible, if the nation wills it, to offer 
disciplined and concerted violence in time of danger. 

If those who believe that we were becoming supine and inert because of the 
training in non-violence will bat reflect a little, they will discover that we have 
never been non-violent in the only sense in which the word must be understood. 
Whiist we have refrained from causing actual physical hurt, we have harboured 
violence in our breast. If we had honestly regulated our thought and speech id 
the strictest harmony without outward act, we would never have experienced the 
fatigue we are doing. Had we bscn true to ourselves wc woiyj have by this time 
eyosved matchless strength of purpose and will. 

I have dwelt at length upon the mistaken view of non-violence, because I am 
sdre that if we can but revert to our faith, if wc ever had any, in non-violence 
limited only to the two purposes above referred to, the present tension between the 
two communities will largely subside. For, in my opinion, an attitude of non-violence 
in our mutual relations is an indispensable condition prior to a discussion of the 
remedies for the removal of the tension. It must b 2 common cause bitween the two 
communities that neither party shall take the law into its own hands, but that a^i 
points in disputes, wherever ami whenever they arise, shall be decided by reference 
cither to private arbitration or to *he law court's if they wish. This ntntyr 
meaning of non-violence, so far as communal matters are concerned. 10 put * 
another way, just as we do not break one another's heads in respect of civil matters 
so may we do even in respect of religious matters. This is the on y. pact 
immediately necessary between the parties and 1 am sure that everything e.sc will fol.ow. 

The Bully ami the Coward. 

Unflpss this elementary condition is recognised, we have no »^»P** r * 
contacting the way. and means ot removing mtaenderstandrag end emrt^w •» 

honourable, Mating settlement. But, teaming that the acceptance ot th e 

condition Common cause between the wo oommunitic», tet u» oo^^^ 

oonwwt dietuiWag factors. There is no doubt in my mind Aot ra the 
Wfige theHfodua oome out second beet My own experience bat There 

that ** Mtmalman a* a rale is a bully, and the Hindu as a nw is a emraw. » « 
TMUraraJ ati. ... ** ..J tm fVlO nUUKlS WMCU - 1 
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was outraged. Whose fault was this ? Mussulmans can offer no defence foe the 
execrable conduct, it is true. But 1 as a Hindu am more ashamed of Hindu cowardice 
than l am angry at the Mussalmun bullying. Why did not the owners of the houses 
looted die in the attempt to defend their possessions ? Where were the relatives of the 
outraged* sister at the time of the outrage ? Have they no account to render of 
themselves ? My non-violence does not admit running away from danger and leaving 
dear ones unprotected. Between violence and cowardly flight, I can only prefer violence 
to cowardice. 1 can no more preach non-violence to a coward than I can tempt a 
blind man to enjoy healthy scenes. Non-violence is the summit of bravery. Anil in 
my own experience I have had no difficulty in demonstrating to men trained in 
the school of violence the superiority of non-violence. As a cowant, which 1 
was for years, I harboured violence. I began to shed cowardice. Those Hindu* 
who ran away from the post of duty when it was attended with danger did bo not 
because they were non-violent, or because they were afraid to strike, but because the} 
were unwilling to die or even suffer any injury. A rabbit that runs away from thV 
bull terrier is not particularly non-violent. Tbe poor thing trembles at the sight of 
the terrier and runs for very life. Those Hindus who ran away to save their live- 
would have been truly non-violent and would have covered themselves with glory 
aud added lustre to their faith and won the friendship of their Musalman assailants, 
if they had stood bare breast with smiles on their lips and died at their post. 
They would have done less well though still well, if they liad stood at their post aud 
returned blow for blow. If the Hindus wish to convert the Mussulman bully- into ;• 
respecting friend, they have to learn to die in the face of the heaviest odd*. 

The way, however, does not lie through Akhadas, not that I mind them. On thr 
contrary 1 want them for physical culture. Then they should be for all. But il 
they are meant as a preparation for self-defence in the Hindu-M ussa Jxiuin conflicts, 
they are foredoomed to failure. Musalmans can play the same game, and such prei>a rations, 
secret or open, do but cause suspicion aud irritation. They can provide no pJUWMW 
remedy. It is for the thoughtful few to make quarrels impossible by making arbitrac. 4 tt 
popular and obligatory 

The remedy against cowardice is not physical culture but the braving of dangers 
bo long as the parents of the middle class Hindus, themselves timid, continue to transmit 
their timidity by keeping their grown-up children in cotton-wool, so Jong will 
there be the desire to shun danger and run no risks. They will have to dare to 
leave their children alone, and to let them run risks and even at times get killed in so doing. 
The puniest individual may have a stout heart. The most muscular Zulus cower before 
English lads. Each village has to tind out its stout hearts. 

The Goondas. 

It is a mistake to blame the goondas. They never do mischief unless we 
create an atmosphere for them. 1 was the eye-witness to what happened in Bombay 
on the Prince's day in 1921. We sowed the seed and the goondas reaped the 
harvest. Our men were at their back. I have no hesitation in holding the respect- 
able Mussalmons (not all in any single cast) responsible for the misdeed in Multan, 
baharanpur aiul elsewhere, as 1 have none in holding respectable Hindu* responsi- 
ble for the misdeeds in Kataipur and Arrah. If it is true that at Palwal we 
have prevented the erection of a pukka mosque in the place of a kachcha one, it 
is only the^rtspectablc Hindus who must be held accountable. We must resolutely 
discountenance the practice of absolving the respectable class from blame. 

Therefore, I hold that Hindus will commit a grave blunder, if they organise 
Hindu goondas for defence. From the frying pan they will Jump into fire. The 
Bania and the Brahmin must learn to defend himself even violently if not non- 
violently, or surrender his w omen-folk and. possessions to the goondas. They are » 
class apart, whether they are labelled Mussulmans or Hindus* It was said with 
gusto that protected by untouchables (for they, feared not death)* a Hindu pro- 
cession (playing triumphant music) quite, recently passed a mosque unhurt J 

. It is a very mundane use to> make- of a sacred cause., buck exploitation of our 
untouchable teiihers can neither serve Hinduism in general nor the suppressed olassc* 
in particular. A few processions so doubtfully protected may pass a few mosques safely. 
Bug it. can only aggravate the growing tension, and degrade Hinduism* The middle 
ensa. popple must be prepared for a beating, if they wish to play music in the teeth ot 
<q>l<wrt.bn, or they must befriend Ifoseelman, in a self-respcctour manner. 

The Hindus have to do penance for the fast and still concuMUHg disabilities imposed 
• jby them upon the suppressed brother*. . There can be no q ues t i o n therefore of espeoting 
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msfactsU te -gw, Jflf «W Mvltrns. and than muttons 'Stoad^nadTandA^L ^BvQ 
Swanii Bjiradhanaud & the Arya Samaj. 

His speeches l know are often irritating. But even lie wants Hindu 
tnfor.tnnate^yhe boBeras tothe ^oatbiiity of bunging every Muslim iuw the Aryan 
<o:.l juet as perhaps dm Mumaman. think that every ^MuH”m wUl “dTy 
become a cjmvert to Islam. hh»d«tonna.ljl is intrepid and brave. Sing c-handsd t£ 
torneda wi:derne«jnto a m^niftcent boarding college on the bauka of themored 
Canges. He has faith in himse.f and hip mnsion. But he is Uw*w and «aw v rnfft-d 
He inherits^^ I have prefmmd ^ 

Saraswati. I tfiink that lie lias rendered great service to Hinduism. But lie 
made his Hinduism narrow. I have read ■« Satyarth Prakash ” the Arya Hamai 
Bible. I have not mad a more disappointing bojk from a reformer bo neat He 
has claimed to stand for trot* aud nothing Km But he hap unconscious 'y* mis- 
represented Jatakm, Islam, Christianity and Hinduism itseX One having even a 
cursory acquaintance with there faiths could easily diuoover the errors into which the 
great reformer was betrayed. He has tried to make narrow one of tlie most tocraut 
and liberal of the faiths on the face of the earth. And an iconoclast though he was. 
he has succeeded in enthroning hlolatory ra the subtlest form. For be has hlolw d the 
letter of the Vedas and tried to prove the exist nee in the Vedas of everything known 
to science. The Arya Samaj flourishes in my humble opinion not because of the 
inherent merit of the teachings of Satyarth Vrakash but because of the grand and 
lofty character of the founder. Whenever you find Arya- Santa j to, there is life and 
energy. But buying the narrow outlook and .a pugnacious habit they either quarrel with 
people of other denominations or failing them, with one anotlier. Mhradrihanandji 
has a fair share of that ’Spirit But, in spite of all the«j drawbacks, I <lo not regatri 
him as .past praying for. it is possible that this sketch of the Arya Samaj ami the 
Swamijt will anger them. Heedless to say, £ mean no offence. I love the Sama jilts 
for I have many co-workers from among tiiem. It is my low that has spoken. 

■Bari tiaheb k. the Ali Brothers. 

I have been warned against Mussel mans just as nuHi as I hare been warned against 
Hindus. Let me take only three names. Man ana Abdm Bari Sahcb has been represented to 
me as an anti-Hindu fanatic. I have been s!w>wn * writings of his which I do not 
understand. I have not even worried him about, them. For, lie is a simp e child 
of God. I have discovered no gui e in him. He often speaks without thinking and 
often . einbarrases his best friends. But he is aw quick to apoogise as he is ready to 
fifty. things offensive. He means all he says for Ihe time b »ing. He is as sincere in 
lus anger as be is in his apo'ogy. He once Hared up at Maulana Mahomed. A 1 i with- 
out just cau.se. I was thru his guest. He thought be had said &om«*thiug offensive to 
me also. Maulana Mahomed Ali and l were just then leaving liis place to entrain foi 
Cawnpore. After our departure, he felt he had wronged us. He. luul certainty 
wronged Maulana Mahomed Ali, not me. But he sent a deputation to us at Cawn- 
pere asking us to forgive him. He rose in my estimation by this act-. I admu> 
however that the Maulana Sahcb can become a dangerous friend. But my point 
fa that to is a /Hand. Ho «loe* not say one thing and menu fa**"* 

no mental reservations with him. I tvou'd trust nodi a friend with mj nn. iwsaum 
I know that he will never stab me in tlie ilark. 

.I*.* the Ali Brothers. Maulana 
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within? One passage in Maulana Mahomet All's Cocanada address 
u •» highly objectionable. 
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teeknowfedged that it is an error. Friends hove toM me there issecMlbiiig £o object 
to even in Maa ana Shaukat Ali's addreeK to the Shi afat ikmfierenoe. I hat* 'the 
address by me bat I have not had time to study it. I bmr that if them A 
mmfikMm ofcnaive in it, he it the man the readiest to make amcsafln The hrnsh-h 
ale aoc faultless. Being fall of faaits myself, I have not hesitat ed to seek ana 
cherts h their friendship. If they have some faults, they have many virtues. And K 
lave them in spite of their faxdta Just as I cannot forsake the Hindu frfaftde 1 
have mentioned above and .effectively work among Hindus for Hindu-Muaiit tmftyg 
neither can I work to that end among the Mussulman* without the Hnsmfanan 
friends each as I have mentioned. If so many of ns were perfect beings, then 
would be no quarrels. Imperfect as we are, wa ha4e to discover points of contact* 
and with faith in God work away for the common end. 

This intense distrust maxes $ almost impossible to know the truth. I have 
xeoeived from Dr. Cboithram toe alleged facts of an attempted forcible conversion 
of a Hindu in Sindh. The man *s mid to have been done to death by his 
Mussulman companions because he will not accept Islam. The facts are ghastly if 
they are true. I straightway wired to Sheth Haji Abdulla Harun inquiring about 
the matter. He. very kindly and prompt. r wired to my that it was reported to be 
a case of suicide but that he was making further inquiries. I hope that we shall 
succeed in knowing the truth about it. I simply point out the difficulty of work 
in the midst of suspicion. There is one other Sind incident which I hesitate to 
report till I have fuller and more authentic particulars. I simply beseech those 
who bear about any such incidents, whether against Hindus or Mussulmans,* to keep 
themselves cool and pass on. On my part I undertake to inquire into the most trifling of 
cases and do whatever is possible for a single individual to do. Before lopg l hope we 
shall have an army of workers whose one business will be to investigate all such 
complaints and do whatever is necessary to see that justice is satisfied and causes 
for future trouble are avoided. 

Moslem Outrage on Women k the Shnddhi 

The tales that are reported from Bengal of outrages upon Hindu women mt 
the most disquieting if they are even half true. It is difficult to understand the 
cause of the eruption of such crimes at the present moment. It is equally «lifficu.t 
to speak with restraint of the cowardice of Hindu protectors of these Outraged 
sisters. Nor is it easy to characterise the lust of those who become so mad with 
it as to take liberties with innocent women. It is up to the local Mussulmans and 
the leading Mussulmans in general of Bengal to And out the miscreants hot neces- 
sarily with a view to getting them punished but with a' view to preventing a 
recurrence of such crimes. It »s easy enough to dig out a few criminals from their 
hiding p’aoes and band them over to the po.ice,. but it does not protect society 
against the repetition of them. It Jb necessary to remove the causes by undertalrim; 
a thorough process of reform. There must arise in Islam as well as in Hinduism 
men who being comparatively pure in character would work among such men. 

That however which is keeping up the tension is the manner in_ which the 
Bhuddhi or conversion movement is being conducted. In my opinion there is no 
such thing as pvoselytism in Hinduism as it is understood in Ghrirtxanity or to a 
lesser extent in Islam. The Arya Samaj has I think copied thfe Christians in 
planning its propaganda. The modem method does not appeal to me. It has done 
more harm than good. Though regarded as a matter of the heart purely and one 
between the maker and oneself, it has degenerated into an appeal to the selfish 
instinct. The Arya Samaj preacher is never so happy as when he is reviling other 
religion*. My Hindu instinct tells me that all religions are more or less true. All 
proceed from the same Ood but all are imperfect because they have come down to 
us through imperfect human instrumentality. The real Shnddhi movement should consist 
in each one trying to arrive at prefeetion in his of her own faith. In such a plan 
character would be the only test. What is the use of crossing from one compart- 
ment to another, if it does not mean a moral rise 7 What is the meaning of my 
trying to convert to the service of God (for that must be the implication of Bhuddhi oj 
TabUgfa) when those who are in my fold are every day denying God by their, actions? 

“ Physician heal thyself” is more true in matters religious .than mundane. But them 
sue my views. If the Arjya-Samajists think that they have a call from their consci- 
ence! they have a perfec t right to conduct their movement. Snob a burning cau 
recognises no time limit, no cheeks of experience. If Hindu-Muslim unity 18 
endangered because an Arya Samaj preaches this faith in 'obedience to a call from 
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T* «* lorm i» that prreched by a gentleman of D^i I ZTLl'T* 
pMngUet from oorer to oovor. It give, detailed infraction* w uS^he^bl™ 
to carry on propaganda. It .tart, with a lofty propodtior tbat i!S™ < 
merely preaching of the unity of Sod. Thi. gmid tradT i, to L 1* 

according to the writer, by every Utueabnan irntpectivc of oharaotw 
ilepartment of .pie. i» advocated whore one bu.inere i. to pry into tif JESS 
of wm-llB»:fm honaeho'di Prretitutre, professional b.gga™, uwndfonnta Ck vtS^t 
eervanto, lawyer*, doctors, artiren. are preared into the service. S IhS kSTof 
propaganda beoomes popular, no Hindu household would hi safe from the «o«t 
attention of disguised miainterpreters. (I cannot call them missionaries of the 
message of the Prophet of Islam.) 

As a Hindu l feel sorry that methods oi such doubtful morality should hav« 
been seriously advocated by a gentleman who is a well-known Urdu author and ha* 
a large circle of reader* My Mussulman fricuds tell . me that no resnectabi* 
Mnssalman approves of the methods advocated. The point however is not what tbs 
respectable MoasalmanB think. The pome «s whether a considerable number of Musaa'- 
man masses accept ami follow them. A portion of the Punjab press is simp y 
scurrilous. It is at times even filthy. I have gone through the torture of readiii 
many extracts. These sheets arc conducted by Arya Samajists or Hindu and 
Mussulman writers. Each vies with the othsr in using abusive language and reviling 
the religion of the opponent. 

I have beard it said that the Government emissaries are at the back of this 
campaign of calumny. I hesitate to believe it. But even assuming the truth of it 
the public of the Pan jab should be able to cope with the growing disgrace. 

I think- I have now examined all the causes, both original and continuing, of 
the tension between the two communities. It is now time to examine the treatment 
of two constant causes of triction. 


Cow-Slaughter 

The first .is cow slaughter. Though I regard cow protection as the central fuel 
of Hinduism, central because it is common to classes as well as masses, I have heva 
been able to understand the antipathy towards the Mnssalmans on that score. Wt 
shy nothing about the slaughter that daily takes place on beha.f of Englishmen. 
Our anger becomes red-hot when a Mussulman slaughters a cow. Ail the riots that 
have taken place, in the name of the cow have been an insane waste of effort. 
They have, opt caved a single cow, but they have on the contrary stiffened the 

hacks uf thettus«tlmana and resulted in more slaughter. I am satisfied that during 

1921 more cows were .saved threugh the voluntary and generous effort of the 
Mussulmans than through the Hindu effort during all the previous twenty years 
(say). Gpiw protection should commence with ourselves. In no part of the world 

perhaps are cattle worse treated than in India. I have wept to see Hindu drivers 

goading their .jaded oxen wi»h the iron points of their cruel sticks. The half-starved 
condition of, the fiiajority of oar cattle are a disgrace to us. The cows find their 
necks under th e butcher’s knife because Hindus sell them. The only effective and 
honourable way is to befriend the Mnssalmans and leave it to their honour to save 
the cow* . Cow protection societies must turn their attention to the feeding of cattle, 
prevention of cruelty, preservation of the fast disappearing pasture, laud improving, 
the breed of cattle, buying from poor shepherds and turning Pinjrapolts into mode 
self-supporting dairies. Hindus do sin against Gal and man when they omit to di 
»®y of the : things I have described above. They commit no sin, if they cannot 
prevent cowslanghtei at the hands of Mussulmans, and they do sin grievously when 
m order tp ^ they quarrel with the Mussulman. 


has 


. ■ Musk 

THo r^lflibblna dciff , mioude before mosques and now 
oecufded mv p attention. This is a sore 


even arati in Hindu temple* 
point with the Mussulmans a* 
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cow slaughter is with the Hindus. And just ns Hindus cannot compel Muii&nuiiW* 
to rrfiiin ^pm kilMnBt cow*, so can Mttesalmans net' compel Hindus to' stop music 

artiti at the 'point’ of the Vtaord. They mhk tarat 40 ‘the good sense^of the 
Hindus. As a Hftfciu, . I would certainly advise Hindus, without any baigsdning 
Spirit, to ’ consult the Bcntinientof their Mussulman neighbour, and wherever ’they 
can, aocosT-hdate him. I hate heard that in sbthe jdacys Hindus purposely and 
with the deliberate intention of irritating Musfrifanaiie, perfonn arutf just when the 
Mussulman prayers commence. This is an intoenclate and unfriendly not. Friendship 
pTesuppoeei the utmost attention to' the feelings of w friend. It never aequires 
consideration, But Mhssalmans Should never expect to stop 1 Hindu music by foroo. 
To y;eld to the threat or actual use of violence is a std render of ones seif^sespect 
and religious conviction. Blit a person, who never will yield to threat, would whvayb 
minimise, and, if possible, even avoid occasions for causing irritation. ' '••• 

• ■* ; ■ Fash,...;,. 

fit view *>f What f have said above it is cleat that we have .not even arrive* l 
at the stage ‘ when a pact is even a possibility. There can be, ft . is clear to .me, 
no question of bargain about cow-slaughter and music. On either side it must be 
a ! vo.untaiy effort arid therefore can never lie the baais of n pact. •/, 

For political matters a pact or an understanding ■ is certainly necessar y. But fat 
my opinion tlie restoration of friend. y kcling » a coorttosu precedents to. my «ffec- 
tuai pact. Are loth parries sincerely willing to accept the propositkw , Xhat m, 
disputes, religious dr otherwise, between the communities should ever, be ctecxkd by 
an appeal to force i.e. violence ! 1 am convinced that the masses do not warn. >n> 
light, if the leaders do not. If, therefore, the leaders agree tim mutnm rows idiMild 
be, as in al| advanced countries, erased out of our public life m being bar tarots 
uud lire! ip out, 1 have no doubt that the masses will quickly follow them. 

Po far as the political matters aw concerted, as a iton-co-opeiator l auk quite 
uninterested in them ; but for the future understanding 1 hold that it is up to the 
Hindus as the major parly not to bargain but leave the pen m the hands of, say, 
Hakim Bahcb Ajmal Khan and abide hrg his decision, f wouVl shnllariy deal with 
the tiikhs, the Christians and the iWrsis and be tatfefttd with the residue. It is, 
iu my opinion, the only just. equitable, honourable and dignified so’ution. Hindus 
if they want unity among different taces must have the courage to tiust the minor i- 
i ies. Any other adjustment must liare a nasty taste in the mouth, barely tin- 
mil lions do not want to become legislators and municipal counuiiioiu. Ami if we 
have understood the proper use of Satyagraha, wo should know that it can be and 
should 'be used against an unjust administrator whether he be a Hindu, Mussulman 
or of any other iacc oz denomination, whereas a just administrator or representative 
Is always and equally good whether he be a Hindu or Mussulman. We want to 
do way with the communal spirit. The majority must tliereforc make the beginning 
and thus inspire the minorities with confidence in their bona fifes Adjustment is 
I k. foible on y when the more powerful take the initiative without waiting for response 
from the weaker. 

Po -far as employment in the Government departments is concerned, I think it will 
lie fatal to good Government, if wc introduce there the commmuil spirit. For administra- 
tion to be efficient. It must always be in the bonds of the fittest. There %hould be certainly 
no favouritism. But if we want five engineers we must not take one from each 
community but we must take tbe fittest five, even if they were all Mussulmans or 
all Varus. The lowest most, if need be, Jilted by examination by an impartial 
hoard consisting of men belonging to different communities; But distribution 
of posts should never be aocoraing to the proportion of the numbers of each 
community. The educationally backward cbmnmnitics will have a right to 
receive favoured treatment in the matter of education at the bands of the national 
Government. This can be secured in an effective manner. But those who aspire to 
occupy responsible posts in the government of the country, can only do so if thev 
lass the re<)Uired te«t 

Trust Begets Trust. 

For mo the otdy questm tor immediate solution infer* too country is the Hbtdu 
Mussulman question* ! agree with Mr. Jbmah that HMn+Mustim unity means Swaraj. / 
see no way of achewmg anything m this afflicted country without a tasting heart unity 
between Hindus and Mussamans of India. I betieue in tbe immediate possMity of acheafeg 
A, because it is so natural, so necessary Jbr both, fed becansa / Win* in human nature* 
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NaMlasm may have mach to answer for. I have cone in c'oseat tom* -»■. 
even what may bs ~rukte«d a “bad lot.” I cannot recall ? m 3T«JS2 JES 
I had to regret it. The Mu-jalmans are brave, they are generotu fid ^ 

moment their suspicion is disarmed. Hindus, living as they do in class bouMsP’hav« 
no right to throw stones at their Mu*a!maS neighbour^ Sw whJwc Uavf^ 
are still dwng, to the suppressed c asses; If '-Kafir’ is a term of opprobrium, hoS 
much mwe *o is ‘Chandal i In the history of the world religious, their is Jrham 
nothing like our treatment of the suppressed classes. The pity of it is *hat t.K 
treatment still continues. What a tight in Vaikom for a most elementary hrn nafa 
right! God doss not punish directly. HU ways are inscrutable. wJTknLs tUt 
all our wo» are not dui to that one black sin: The history of Islam if it be- 
trays aberrations fron the moral height, has many a brilliant page. In* its glorious 
.lays it was not intolerant. It conmanied the admiration of the world When the 
West was sank in darkness, a bright sta. rose in the Eastern firmament and gave 
light and comfort to a groining world. Islam is not a false religion. Let Hindus 
study it reverently and they will love it. even as I do. If it has beco::e gross and 
fanatical here let us admit, that we have had no small share in making it so. If 
Hindus set their house in order, I have not a phadow of doubt that Isam will 
respond in a manner worthy of its past liberal traditions. The key to the situation 
lies with the Hindus. We must shed timidity or cnvardice. We must be brave 
enough to trust, and all will be well." 


This statement . of M. Gandhi took the country almost by storm. 
For days it was the subject of talk anongst.all political circles. The 
jVlahatma’s scathing criticism of the Arya Samaj, however, was highly resen- 
ted by a good many people and counter-attacks were made on him questioning 
his capacity to appreciate religious literatures like the t rdas and savant t like 
Dayananda. The Sarvadeshak Sabha, the All-India Aryan League, in its 
emergent meeting held on the 1 7th. June at Mussoorie and attended by 
prominent Arya Samajists and leaders, carefully considered the attacks msde 
by Mahatma Gandhi on the Arya Samaj, and after at prolonged dir ussion 
unanimously adopted and then issued the following manifesto : — 


The Arya Samaj Manifesto 

Xhe Sarvadeshak Arya Pratinidki Sabha has read with pain and surprise the 
absolutely irrclevent and uncalled for remarks of Mahatma Gandhi about, the Arya 
Samaj in the statement on Hindu-Muslim tension published in Young India of May 
29 , 1924. The Arya Samajists along with other communities in India regard 
Mahatmaji as the most revered politic- 1 leader in the country, commanding the 
respect and reverence of all sections of the population. It is therefore most dis- 
tasteful for the Sabha to have to protest against a new item in his destructive 
programme. Mahatmaji has delivered an attack upon the religion of the Arya 
Samaj in a document which is purely po itical. The Sabha ventures to submit that 
such attacks upon religions in political documents constitute a novel procedure for 
a political .leader of all communities to adopt and a dangerous precedent which^ if 
followed .will set the whole country ablaze and divide it into nostile camps, warring 
against one another. Mahatmaji s remarks have instead of easing the situation intro- 
duced fresh complications. 

Apart from the merits of the unfortunate controversy needlessly started by 
Mahatmaji, it must be acknowledged by all fair-minded p.op.e that the Arya Samajist 
political workers may very well find their loyalty to their chief in constant danger 
■unless the demolition of certain principles of their religion and the discrediting of 
their religions propaganda ceases to be an item in his political programme. Be it 
noted that Mahatmaji has unequivocally declared that the offending remarks have 
been deliberately made because they were strictly relevant to the situation m the 
««mtry. i n other words Hfodu-Murlim unity is impossible so long as the Arya 
Samaj believes the letter o! the ’Veda to be eternal and does not reputiiay the 
teachings of the Sa&arth Prakcsh. As regards the merits of the met apbybical and 

religion* issue* Sabha is at alow to think what to say. The 

has delivered pu dbots in a dogmatic tone and has not sought to substantiate ms 

rtotwwt*. Under the clrcnnutanow all that the Sabha can do n t o reiterate 

that the belief in the eternity of the Vedas did not emanate trom Rishi Dayananda. 
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It ha* been the reasons l belief of ail the 1‘paniahadkaras, the authors of the six 
systems of Indian philosophy and of all the mediaeval Achai^as hke the great bhankara, 
the profound Ramanuja ami the versatile Madhaba. Mahatma Gandhi’s statement that 
this doctrine was devised by Kishi Dayanands brain only shows that he has not 
even a supjrfcial acquaintance either with the essentials and fundamental of Aryan 
(Hindu) philosophy o. with the liiwoiy thereof. Mahatma Gandhi is wr ong in the 
view that indefiniteness makes for narrowness and vagueness and indeflniteness 
constitutes libera. itm. He seems to think that because popular Hinduism before 
Dayanand had no distinctive feature ami evt ry man, no matter what tba form of his 
benef or unbelief was, could be called a Hindu, Hinduism was then liberal. The 
Sabha venture to say that it was non-desript and therefore non est for all practical 
purposes. 

Again, pioselytisation has always been an essettial part of the Yedic Dhaima. 
The Purans and Indian history testify to ihe fact that on various occasions tens of 
thousands of non-Hindus were taken into the Vedic fold. The Vcdic religion is 
essentia- )y ami fundamental y a cosmopolitan, universal and missionary religion. The 
Arya Sam&j as a body has never countenanced that objectionable methods of 
pio.-c ytisat on which Mahatmp Gandhi regards chaiacteristically Christian and when- 
ever and wherever individual Arya eamajists ami Arya £umaj&h have adopted them 
to any extent they have dej ailed fiom the spirit of the teachings of their illustrious 
Acharya Dayananda, the apotheosis < f truth, purity ami probity. The last four chapters 
of Satyarth Prakash were written to advance the cause of truth. The Bishi’s sole object 
in \. lilting them was love for the people of all crccdB and his desire that they 
should nnounce error and learn to make universal Dlijuma their guiding principle 
in jife. Leading exponents of the religions criticised by the glint sage have bien 
driven by the spirit of the times u> ic-nate and re-inteTpret doctiimes which appeared 
inconsistent, with universal Dhaima. It is hardly fair to conclude that the Rishi’s criticism 
was not vft'id at the time it was made. The great Rishi’s Hindu, Mup'im and 
Christian cunumporaiicB knew lull well and acknowledged that the great ltishi’s 
heai t was full of love f> r his kind, nay, ’<■ all sentient creatures and haibourcd 
no ill-will against any of his Fathers children. He was ore of ihe most liberal 
religious reform- rs of all times. 

The £ablia icgrcts that Mahatma Gandhi should have given currency to the 
defamatory, malicious and abso : uteiy foumiaiionlfts statement that the Arya Samajists 
abduct women for purposes of conversion. A responsible leader like Mahatma Gandhi 
ought 1o have known better than to have published the aHeg&'ion without pioper 
enquiry. This method ot inviting repudiation is certainly open to objection and is 
ca culatcd to create unreaton&be prejudice. The Sabha desires to p’ace on record 
Hat the following remaiks of Mahatma Gandhi about Rjslii Dayanand have justly 
caused widespread resentment ‘has clamed to stand for troth and nothing less but 
lie has uncomciously misrepresented Jainism, Islam, Christianity and Hinduism itself. 
One having tvm a cuisory acquaintance with these faiths could easily discover the 
error into which the great rtfoimer was betiayed.’ They are highly derogatory to 
the Bishi and are an .unw an anted reflection upon the greatest Vcdic ficholar of his 
age, whrse de- p eiud.it ion, profound learning, extensive study, keen analytical powers 
and massive and gigantic intellect' are beyond question. The Saoba expects that 
Arya Sterna jists will, while emphatically pi ousting against Mahatmaji’s irrelevant and 
unjustified attacks upon their religion, never fail to speak and wiite oi him with 
the respect due to a personality so great and a character so lofty. 
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The Khilafat Working Committee 

••Ab important mooting of tho Working Committoo of tho Khilafat n~.-t.-i— 
woohoM in Bombay about Ibo middlo of Moy to eonridor. omong otkor Ihi.n A. 
■i tool ion created by Angon'a dcciaion re gordirg tho Khiialat and tbe futaro of tbo 
Khilofot organisation in Indio. In Ihia eonnoction Moulona Shaukot Ali, tho Proiidont 
issued the following ststement ' 

“All the i member, of the ( ommittee pr. cent agreed (hat It was essential that the people 
In power at Angora should ba convinced of the necessity of roaintaininir the Turkt.h 
connection with tbe Khilafat, which should remain, at it wav designed at the 
outset, to be of a world- wide character, not ooutined to the national concerns of anv 
group of Moesaltrans only, but responsible for tbe religions commonweal of the entire 
Islamic woild. Ihe Working Committee considered It equally essential that a Defeat ion 
of Indian Uussalmaus bhould proceed to Turkey to conler with their Turkish brethren 
in order to remove such misunderstanding* as may have interfered with a settlement of 
tbe Khilafat question which c<uld Ik* consistent alike with the exigencies of the Turkish 
National situation and with the Shariat of Islam. 


Delegation to Turkey . 

“While recording its protest against the rtfufal of the Qovernmeni of India to 
isene lassports to all the. numbers of nil the various Khila'at Delegations for which 
passports were asked, tbe Committee decided to postpone for the present the sending 
of all other Delegations and to select only the personnel or tlm oue Delegation which was 
to visit Turkey. This was selected out of the personnel cf the several Dili gallons 
•sleeted at Coconat'a fir visiting various Muslim Stabs by excluding these members 
against whom tbe Government of India had formulated grounds of exclusion, and 
including some others agiuiitt whom no such bar ixistid. The list thus pre|ared 
Includes Dr. Aniarl, Hakim Ajnul Khan, Maulai.a Syut Sula’roan Nadvi, Messrs. 
Bberwani and I’icktlinl’, Jlsji Abdidlah Hairoon and Chaudhuri Khsl o-us zsman 
(Secretary.) The Working CimroJttiv of th«* Khilafat and the Jamait-uI-Ulema bad, 
after their joint nri-ting in March last at Aligarh, nlnady cabhd to Angora that 
Indian Mottaln ana did not desire to mteifire in the Nat u>usl aflairs of their brethren 

abroad with which the latter alone wire com pi tent to deal and it was trotted that 

this declaration wcnld be tnfficient asturnnci' for the Uovernmmt of India to accept 
and formally convey to the Turkish Government. 

••put since the Government of lm? a stdi p«rsist», as evidenced by its last letter to 
nr, in tbe demand for an undertaking f;om oaeh m« m Ur of tlu Delegation, it has been 
decided that the members now selected should be r«qu--»tid to declare, as ^required by 
tbs Government ot India, that •• thr.r visit Ims no rilatiou to tho p< Id leal affairs of 
the Turkish State, and tl at they will regard thimsrlvrs as b'und not to endiavonr Id 
nny vray to promote any | olitual d.aegi s i r in take part in hi j pditlral movem. nt** 
beyond endeavoring to settle the Khilafat question »n acrordai.ee with the Shariat of 

Islam. Tho Delegation now relecttd wdl set nv for Turkey via Egypt as soon SI 

isssports are issued, atd the Woiking eommiittu is hojeful that this Indian Mission 
fo Tm key will yet succeed in its endeavours. Put it cannot be »ajd with any <rgrro of 
certainty how soon its gnat task will be tc implbhed. The Woiking Commlttis bad, 
therefore, to consider to what other work the* attention and activities of tho Khilafat organi- 
sations in India should tie directed while efforts are being made <n tho manner Indloatsn 
above to arrive at a settlement oi the Kh.lufat question in consults* Ion with tbo Torts. 


Mufltma in India. 

••It was agreed that while wo should cntf-.uc to press for tho freedom of the 
JasIrat-nl-Arab from every form if Non-Muslim domination and oontru., work must 
now aUo be undertaken to cm ore tbe ireo development and progress of tbo Mom ■ 
community in /Indfa itself. It was recalled that before tho out brisk of We. tn 
Tripoli In tbe autumn if 11*11 Indian Muwnlmaus were only 
oobuannal work la India and wrrccndtnveuring. on the one hand, to pw-«a *1®, 
fbcilities for their community, landing the Aligarh Oll«g« »nto a Mos.im Cnlvoriitjr 
Old by means ot work on oilier such enter prises, snd were trying, on tbo i othe bamn 
Id thks tbsir proper abate In tho public 1lf« of this country “22 

co m munal representation in tbe Tyglslative Councils under tbo Mor ley- M nto Schf » o 
•f astern, Attention was then Used, so to spesk, or *y on tbo domestic *B*l**r1 
tho Moelim commoaltj la India, but ever since Iff 1 1 s succession of events compelled 
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mii ViHftlaiM Hi new ouMcnbk aMsatta aim to thr needs at tWfr n» 
asltgloeiste abroad, aad fa eoaraa a* ilae t it lad to a <*atly to eie asing naliaatioa that 
ttodkiategretiooof too biiait work! aad too rapid 4am to tot Itmptial power 
al Maai aoootitatod aa ImmUmnl peril to too* Faith* 

••To armUhmapsoemtm toa amo ttorfoo itol Matn t mm 4aty am m 4t nataM 
tto n eglect lot too liai aoiag of atoer duties, wad atop octpoadodto tte call to too tost 
al their limited 'sftpaetty. The magattule 4 their aato mat to to too gatmd moo 
aad more etaarly a» calamity ceoeasdoi wtomlty until we last Stop ecal «*d toot natbtng 
abort of a roaoBtoraotliw al toe I4a«ie world wadw amploto saf m m wt Muslim Mo to 
aooordaaoo with too Menlo al Islam to all Ho pristine parity mat aaM Elototo 
(ration aad decay wore too tcglaal aoaaofaoacoo al the tool that fat wav. 
ooatarica too Khiafat bad not beta fuactioarcag properly, aad too Khilafat mas too 
one laotltotloa repaired wow to Initiate, stimulate, oaecamge, wad to a (eaeral 
way sup >r vise too week el r e eo ao tr aoiloB and astern. It was linden toped that 
ao ■ k>b m Torbay emerged from bar teenbte. a abra at the KhUsfat llmti weald 
be aadertakea at a preparatary step to toa Jetenn of too felawie world. The 
decision of the Aegara Amembly ba» however altered the sftaation aa ao w p lo to y 
that a refora of the Khilafat lo ao longer Ha m edia t e l y poaoiilo, and wdl bane to 
be aadertakea whoa a setttemvat of the connection ot the Tarbieb Nation with too 
Khilafat It daaUy reaobed. In tbeoe dreamriaaom, it waa being Imtdato toll 
that the Ink al leaaaotraotloa of Mailtn society in India should aa loagor bo delayed. 

11 Oot of evil oometh good, aad a mlfhras reviril allowing oa toa ttlali and 
trtbolatloao of Hamtoaai bei already quiekensd to piia pales. A far larger 
aowbtr of Maaaalmaas it now devoting its attention w wligioao stqlies In a a|drlt 
of free enquiry oawblnad with bawllity and rovereaegr , wad it it to bo hop** that 
a«1dod impetus will bow bj given by tho Khilafat ** ganisatioa to tola automat, 
so that the diotanoe wbish ttill toparatto tho ordinw-y people from the Ulema 
nay toon bo vodooed la a manner befitting tho followers of a Filth that hat ao 
priesthood aad reoognlaeo no distinction between tho Laity and the Olergy 

Bitter experience daring oar rreent trials has shown that oar educational ideas 
aad Ideals assd to bs greatly nodto.il. While davtitntioas like the Jamla-Millia 
Islanla art more than ever needed for higher education, aad speelally as aanerlee 
lor oar fataie pablie workers aad teachers of tho masses, aad thsir curricula have 
to bo revised la too light of the experience recently gained at each groat oast, a 
far wider diffusion »f edaeatioa among the mu ses ie a crying necessity of tho 
future. A war of extermination mast bo wagoa against illltsraoy la order to mato 
the poorest aad the humblest Muslim as nearly self-dependent as possible la all 
matters lacladiag religion itself. Test areas exist la India to-day with large 
Ifotliw populations appallingly Ignorant even of tho eternals of ttolr religion, whom 
neither eeealar teachers nor preaohers of religion have la roooat tines tried to 
taftoence and improve. They matt oo longer to neglooted by the edaeatod msn- 
bsrs of the oommaaity. 

"No village or group of neighboaring small . will tget and no quarter of a town 
sboakd be without Its sohoo-j for elementary instraotijn lodged la tto mosque of 
tho locality, and reltgl »os and secular edooatloa most go hand la toad and mast 
salt the needs and circumstances ol all classes of people, particularly tto peasants 
and tto workmen. For those who are too old lo be attraotod to schools, too local 
Mosqos should provide fajiMtles for a wider diffusion of Islamle oalture. The 
appointment of properly trained loams ubo could to tto leached of Muslim 
children, tto members of Muslim youths and tto guides, philosophers aad ir tends 
ot tto more fldsrljr Mussel mans of the locality, aad the establish smt of a library 
nod leading room attached to every Morque weald make It tto social aad intellec- 
tual centre aad tto ideal Isalmfc club-house off the locality. The establishment aad 
organisation of Maslim Orphanages would not only save oar orphans from falling 
into wrong .bands and from beooming waifs and strays, bat weald also provide 
a chain of naroorlco cf Maslim MiHloaarits comparatively freer than others and 
men like too Mount Bor fa who formed the standing army of tto Missionaries of 
Ioiaai la tto days t! tbs Holy Prophet. Tto Mopla orphans arc tto toot charge 
oa oar itsvatoos, aad a beginning most to made with them at ones fa order nos 
only to save them from starvation but ate to change the face of too saliva region 
inhabited to oar Mopla brethren and convert' It into a fUmvIohlng land* tto abo de 
of eullaitd people as peaceful as they are w ravo aad trdastrieas. 

* Msadioiioy mast also to oradloatod Ham tto Maslim oom maMty , aad thH 
ntslaaa paiaMtlaal growth wfaioh saeto away aaly too mack of tto litoglvimi gig 
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d»w» turn the toil by Mm product if. nambara of toelctv ha 

V«tk »Mt be ptovidad for tbs tble-bodiad r.gr.ot. and rah na Bn « ba 
lto bad loi thota who aaSaf from grata diaabilitiei, mob as Miadaata or | M 
•■■ba. Cfaailtj moat ba osgaoiaad : Baitcl Hals must ba aatabiiabad a nd Zi*»» 
aoUaetad and rrgalarlj diatributad to tbe deserting poor. Pious mdosrmanta^ mnst 
bs aatad lor tba real bau.tici.ria. <rom trass*. whTh .4 " n«r« 5 lLi im!o 


private property, end ere gnilty of com mitt log perpetual tread* upon tbe public. 

- Tbe me of intoxicant* meet be discontinued, and Muslim society, once more 
purged of tbe drink evil, must stand forth a* the pioneer of prohibit ion. Purity 
uf morels most bo insisted upon for men no lets than £>t women, and tbe curve 
of prostitution removed both in practioe end theory. Lest, but not least, poverty 
is itself e greet evil end the mother of many other evil*, and while organised 
charity een do e greet deal to mitigate its evil Constances, a better econo an 3 
organisation of tbe community alone can constitute an adequate and permam-bt 
reform. Mussulmans, especially in Upper India, have too long depended upon 
eervije for their maintenance to tbe neglect of trade and industry, aad even those 
who ere not ashamed to eat practically tbe bread of beggary are none-the-leis 
ashamed of keeping a shop and of only too numerous minor professions that have 
wrongly been considered not respectable enough lor gentlemen and the sons of 
gentlemen, t-hongh tbe companions of the Prophet themselves were not too prood 
to follow them. These and other such evils are no doubt very grave, and the for- 
mulation of the best of policies and programmes cannot eradicate them by itself, 
and many generations may pass away before appreciable success cau be recorded, 
but unless , the best minds of the community can take all these matters into coo* 
sideiation, and sitting, so to speak, in coutinuous Conference Ira me policies and 
devise measuffes to deal with them, even the least succeu » hopeless, and further 
decline it certain. 


Delation with Otheb Communities. 

“Mussulmans have also to be taught to take their proper share in public life 
and to accept readily and cheerfully their ptrtiou of the sacrifices and burdens 
and responsibilities ss members of a composite Nat on struggling to be free. They 
have to be fully awakened to a sense of their duty to their Mother and, and if 
they have to safeguard their communal rights against apprehended encroachments of 
any of their fellow-citizens, they must not neglect to «al<*guard their National 
rights against the long-continued and too-lung tjierate .1 encroachments of their alien 
rulers. They must learn to face their rulers as a united Nation, and to face theft 
Indian brethren as a united community. 

"They must be taught to shrink from no legitimate sacrifice demanded in the 
causes of National freedom and of Natioual unity, and far from extorting for 
themselves special privileges at the expense of sister communities, they should be 
willing to- surrender ae much at they can, even of their own proper share of 
benefits a ccordin g to the Nation. But this surrender should be made out of isff, 
not out of fear. It must be made out of their strength, not out of their weakuet*. 
and if must be made with their eyes open rather than in ignorance or out of 
political gullibility. It is on these lines that our political ideas aod deals have 
to be revised and our political activities reorganised. Had the Kbilafat been 
functioning properly, it wuuld have initiated or at least stimulated aud cncou’agea, 
and in a general way, supervised the work ot reconstruction and reform in every 
department of our communal life except politics which, apart from tbe diversity 
of ci ream stance* aud distinctive features an! peculiarities of different countries 
inhabited by Mussulmans, is additionally inllueuced aod conditioned in the case 
of the Mnsaalmans 0! India by their subjection to alien ro e. But even M we 
Kbilafat had been functioning properly, the execution of policies and 
in any case would have been the function of the Mussulmans of this country tse . 

“To-day, however, we must not only execute but also frame tb ®®» a 
unaided Judgment must do the best it can daring the time, short or long, that * 
may take to reach a tea! settlement about tbe Kbilafat aod Jo esublish it on a 
firm* democratic* and international basis. These ideas bad been lh ® ° f 

a Muslim public worker’s cogitations and of his discussions with many 0 
worker, ever .since the TreSty of Lausanne was signed, and "® ‘-w! 

breathing time. The sensational news from Angora, however, * ESJJJl 

attention mm more to Turkey, and tbe future of the Kbilafat once 1 SSJJS?® J 
the fine absorbing topic for Indian Mussulmans, though now in a sense dlfteren 
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that wbsn Its f stave causes anxiety on neeoant of the hostile Intestioae of osi 
aou-Mmslim enemies. Oar ansietj is suit very great, bat thanks to oat National 
slavery, when we cannot even leave the shores of India for other ICaslIja lands on 
a religions emission of peace and reconciliation, nothing eon be done to relfste that 
anxiety beyond waiting on oar alien rulers onoe more with a request lor the Issae 

of passports on such terms os they choose to dictate in their characteristic arroganoe, 

and hoping that at least some of oar prominent pnblic workers who were dealed 
the honor of being declared guilty of tffenccs against the State for doing their 
doty by Islam end by India would be permitted to proceed to Turkey and to 
convert their Turkish brethren to their own views on tbe vexed question of the 
£b defat. Other public workers who are subjected to an embargo and are not 
allowed to gb abroad have now leisure enough to take up the thread of tbeir 

woik in India and to resume activities that were interrupted more than a decade 

ago. 

“The Khilafat Working Committee now took great consideration of the vital 
^question whether the Khilafat organisation should continue to confine its scope to 
the safeguarding of the temporal power of Islam, and in particular, to the restora- 
tion to Islam of the Jszirat-ul-Arab after freeing it from non-Muslim domination 
and control, and to the attainment of Swaraj in India as the best possible means 
to this end, or to extend it to the entire communal life in India as well. The 
Working Committee unanimously agreed to extend the scope of the Khilafat organisa- 
tion and to make all communal work its province, in tbe first place, because a 
wastage of energy must be prevented, and all avoidable friction must be avoided, 
and in tbe next place, because tbe community trusts the Khilafat organisation in 
spite of an insidious hostile propaganda of the most virulent and nefarious character, 
as it las trusted no other communal organisation lx tore. Much of the dissatisfac- 
tion felt and expressed latterly with the Kbila'afc organisation, and particularly in 
Upper India, is by far tbe best and the smeerest compliment that could have been 
paid to it, for wherever the Mussulmans have suffered or have felt aggrieved, they 
have petulantly atktd why tbe Khilafat organisation has not come to tbeir rescue, 
f..jgt tting, if course, that its scope was limited. Th»y had learnt to trnst the 
Khilafat organisation, and that tiust continues to this day. Hut the compliment 
implied in these reflated ctnifluints is not in Reality paid to individuals. It is 
paid rather to the democratic constitution if the Khilafat organisation. Leaving 
cut if consideration for the moment cur Indian brethren of other faiths who have 
dene ao much useful wcik as members and even office-bearers, the Khilafat orga- 
nisation is open to every Must&lman who cheeses to pay ftnr annaa a year to 
its funds, and its creed is no other than the creed ef Islam, it seta up no other 
creed. There is no dasB ef the ccmmunity wloch is not represented on it, exccrt 
those, of crune, who are too indifferent to the rail ef Islam or too afiaid cl 
tbeir alien inlets to respond to it, ai.d hardly any Muslim enjoying tbe confidence 
if his co-religionists is to bo frond outside its ranks. With a constitution no 
broad-based and democratic, the Khilafat organisation is well qualified to accept 
the additional rispomibilities which it is the dear drsire if tbe community that it 
tbcnld undertake. Hut the doe isicn cf the Working Committee is only the first 
necessary step in this direction. 


The Future. 

“Tbe Central Khilafat Committee will nr.ctt at Delhi in tbe last week of Jane, 
snd the Jamial-ul-Uleroa is al-o invited to bold a joint session along with tbe 
Khilafat Committer. The whole question will then be threshed out and finally 
decided and when work is undertaken in all these directions, and on this large 
scale, a new ohapter will, it is confidently trusted, be opined in . the history of 
Islam in India. Our entraies have never spared ns, and repression has followed 
ridicnle, and ridicule has followed repression in a vicious circle. Their attacks 
have increased in venom and In violence, and the least that the community must 
expect from them is virulent abuse if the principle workers and aseidnons efforts 
to sow further distrust and dcubt in tbe minds of the masses. But tbe workers 
have already passed through this ordeal successfu ly, and nothing esn wean off the 
masses from them except their own incapacity and their own betiaya! of public 
confidence. On the eve of this great voyage, I wish all my fellow voyagers' “God- 
*t*ed, M and bop.-, that, as ever, they will place 'their trait in Qod and in their 
am valiant selves.** 



All-in d ia Musi im League 

The ICth adjourned session of the All-India Muslim League was 
after four years opened at the Globe Theatre, Lahore, 011 the 24th May 
1924. Mr. M. A. Jinnah M. L. A. presided. A large number of 
and Congressmen were present including Maulana Mahomed Ali, Dr. 
Aiisari, Mr. Asaf Ali,. Dr. Kitchlew, Raizada Hans, aj, Messrs. Shuaib 
^uereshi, Moazzam Ali, Mushir Hussain Kidwai, Dr. Satyapal, Lai a 
Gobardhan Das, Maulvi Abdul Qadir, Zahur Ahmed, Mian Fazl-i Hussain, 
Dr. Mirza Yakub Beg, Dr. Ziauddin Ahmed, Maulvi Syed Murthuza of 
Madras, Mr. Abul Kasim of Bind wan and Lai a Dunichand. 

The revival of the League after four yeais, and at Lahore under 
the influence, of Mian Fazl i Hcssaii , the great anti-Hindu and anti-Sikh 
Moslem Minister of Punjab who is responsible for the strong wave of 
communal feeling of the Moslems that is swaying the whole country 
eince Gandhis’ aid the Ali Brothers’ Ilii du-Moslem unity of 1921, lent 
colour to a strong suspicion that it was an attempt on the part of the 
Minister fuither to rally the Moslems against other communities, and 

to wean them fiom the Corgi ess. Not more than 33 members out of 

a total of 130 came ficm outside the Punjab, most of whom even 
were mcmbeis cf the Assembly who were £oirg to attend its Simla 

session next week. The ostensible object of the League was no doubt 

to prepare the Muslims for the coming constitutional changes which 
the action of the Congress Paity had made inevitable, and to safeguard 
their interests. 

Agha Mahomed SAFDAB, Chaiiman of the Keception Committee, 
delivered his welcome addiess in Uidu, in the course of which he 
referred to the strained Hir.du-Muslim relations in the Punjab ai.d 
regretted that fighting was nowhere so severe as in that unfortunate 
province which had become a regular theatre of war. The Muslims 
demarded light to sit in Councils, Committees, District Boards, 
Universities, and to share seats in proportion to their population which 
the Hindus resented. He urged tolerance ardjrequested that all places of 
worship must be respected and protected. All religious differences could 
be wiped away if Hindus and Muslims once realised that no religion 
allowed indiscriminate destruction of man aid all religions preached self- 


control and toleration. 

Diagonising the root-cause of the trouble, he made a unique and 
highly disconcerting statement to the effect that the “majority of Muslims 
is poor, . the majority of Hindus is in better circumstances, and therefore 
the poor Muslim is ready to rob the rich Hindus at the slightest 
provocation. He tried to give a touch of “socialism” to the recent 
Hindu-Moslem fracas, and offered as the remedy the ^raising of the 
economic condition of the people, particularly Moslems. . Our ideal, the 
welfare of India and peace with our neighbours ; our immediate mm, 
internal reform”. . , . . 

Hef erring to the Kbilafat, the Chaiiman said rt was a mistake to 
give the title to Sultan* of Hedaz, Egypt or Morocco or the Amir of 
Afghanistan without due consideration. It was essentiol that Khi 
should not be wasted in a powerless Islamic Kingdom. The Musli 
League and the Kbilafat Committee should be amalgamated. 
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O5S ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE 

The Presidential Address 

After paying a tribute to the late Mr, Bbuigri and referring to 
the droumstances that helped to his being called upon to preside over 

the present* session of the League, Mr. Jinnah said : — 

.Survey of the Last Four Years' Event*. 

M Sinoe 1920, owing to the most extraordinary ami exceptional event* whlcli 
occurred one after the other starting with the piling of die llow .’at t lti.?, tiagrdy 
of the Punjab awl horrors of Amritsar, Treaty of Sevres and the Khilafrit agitation, 
the policy ami ;hc programme of Non-co oj>e ration enunciated and forniu ated by 

Maliatnm Gandhi was the onler of the day. The league was not ah c and u<»t 

willing to keep abreast with the movement startcil ami first approved of at the 

Cacuita Session of the Indian National Congress and confirmed by the Nagpur 
Session of December l l J20 > ami lirnl perforce, in view of a very powerful vn uni- 
of public opinion that rallied round Mahatma Gandhi's poicy ami programme, to 
go into the back-ground. Since the commencement of l!'2» it was rai'isal aiu| 
admitted that the Tripp.e Boycott was a fai.urc, and that the Mass Civil l>i*-oijc«||i mv 
could not be undertaken successfully in tlic near future. Bardoli even was dir ;im| 
by Mahatma Gandhi a* not ready for Mats Civil Disobedience : and even prior m 
his prosecution aud cou victim, Maluitma Gandhi liod to resort 10 what is known 
as the Bardoli -or Constructive Programme. Long before that, the Tripp e Boycott *»f 
Law Courts, Schools ami Co. leges ami Councils had failed. The lawyers, * ban Mig 
few exception*, did no. pay much heed to Mahatma Gandhi's call ami the .-tuilcm* 
after a tirst rush of an impuljive character, rea ised that it was a mistake. Gaya 
witnessed a struggle ill the Congress Camp and Mr. Das finally laid the fi’umla- 
t : ons of what lias subsequent.’ y become ami is now known as the Swaraj Party 
favouring Council entry. Boycott of Council as desired by Mahatma Gandhi was 
far from being effective or usefu'. Council seats in the country were liiled up. 

Khilafat oigauisation whicii was carried on could not c aini any better p***it :mi 
mid being the hand-maid of the Indian National Congress, it putMird practically 
the same po icy and programme and it succeeded no more or belter in giving effect 
to the programme which it had set up for itse.f. The Swaraj tarty event ua iy at 
the Special Session of I he Indian Natioiuil Congress at Dc.lii in September li'-M, 
prevailed upon and obtained the verdict of the Iiuliau National Congress to permit 
those who wished to cuter the Lcgis'nture, to do so. Whatever may have b*vn 
the resultant good or rvi*, I think you will agree with me that we must at this 
moment make use of 1 lit? good and forget ami discard the ivil. It is in this 
spirit that 1 wish that we should piocced with our future work. Many mistakes 
have been made, blunders have lnx-n committed, great deal of harm lias been done, 
but there has come out. of it a great ilea! of goo.l a’so. The result of the strug- 
■gle of the last three years has tin's to our credit that there is an open move- 
ment for the achievement of Swaraj for liul'a. There is a fearless and pcndMent 
demand that steps must be taken fo. .tie imn.eiiiate establishment of Dominion 
Besponsib’e Govcriunent in India. The ordinary man in the street 1ms found hi* 
po.itical consciousness ami realised that self-res|iect ami honour of the country 
demand that the Government of the country should not be in the hands of any 
one else except the peop’e of the Country. 

Necessity of Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

“But while that demand is a just one ami the sentiment on’y natural and 
requires every encouragement , wc must not forget tliat one essential re juisitr 
condition to achieve Swaraj is the political .unity between the Himlus and the 
Mulunpmadnns ; for the ml vent if foreigu rule ami its continuance in ludia is 
primarily due to the fact tltat the people of India, particularly flie Himlus ami 
Muhammadans, are not united and do not sufficiently trust each other. The domi- 
nation by the Bureaucracy will continue so long as the Himlus ami Muham- 
madans do not come to a settlement. I am almost inclined to say that India 
will get Dominion Responsible Government the day the Himlus ami the Muham- 
madans are united. Swaraj is almost inter-changeable term with Hindu-Muslim 
unity. If we wish to be free people, let us unite, but if we wish to coutinur 
•laves of Bureaucracy, let us fight amongst ourselves ami gratify petty vanity 
over petty matters, Englislimen being our arbiters. 
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* Ttf y effort made for the achievement «f hatter iw'hHah* 
He had tried oiioe but jlid not succeed. But the fault was not enthSy on^»£ 

<2*5 ?; ( i tll l wl,0 < * *?"* t, * t wc were waving in an atnusphere of nervous 
^picions and distrust, pervasive and universal of everything ami every body He 
waa drenched with snapimon of Irfel.men by Englishmen ami of Englishmen by Inshmen 
anrl worse and moat fatal of a!‘, by the suspicion ot Irishman. It was uuairmirc of 
diatiuat which dogged the footsfc ps of piogret*. Tt at was the real enemy of Ireland. If 
that coud be t ain, he believed, it would accomplish an act of reconciliation that 
would make Iw.anil greater and Br*iuin greater ami wou'd make the United 
Kingdom am! the Empire greater than they ever were before. 

“Thi* quotation, gentlemen, app ird to the situation in Ireland in 191ft. 
They apply to India to-day if the words were transposed and instead of 
•Irishmen* and ‘Englishmen’ you were to substitute ‘Hindus* and ‘Muham- 
madans.* Bnt it app.ica r.o ongcr to Ireland. Ireland has sine: attain** 

her freedom and wc aie stil 1 continuing our q wane’s. It is for you who conic 
here from all parts of India to devise ways and means and find a so ution for the 
greatest enemy of India— tlic differences between the Hindus amt Muhammadans. 1 
have no doubt that if the Hindus and Mnhnmmatlans make a whole-hearted amt 
earnest effort, we shall be able to find a solution once more as we did at Lucknow 
in II* lit. It If only then that India, united ami strong, will be able to really 

galvanise the British Parliament and the British Nation into action and foicc their 
hands to grant Dominion Responsible Government to India. In the case of Ireland 
unit Egypt, mark how they have extorted their freedom from the hands of the 
British Parliament and the British Nation. 

Commercial, Industrial and Agricultural Progress. 

“But while that is the main goa 1 , upon which must be concentrated the best 

efforts, the energy and the intellect of the count! y, we must, in the meanwhile, 

piomote. fuppoit and advance the commercial, industrial ami agricultural progress 
and welfare in all their varied activities in the count) y and strive to get a sound 
system of finance and currency. Wc must take steps to organise labour in the 
country, industrial as well as agricu tural, including ijots and peasants, to bring 
about speedy improvement in their economic condition and protect their interests. 
Wc must enable them to take their pace in their countiy*s stiuggle for Swaraj. 
We must teach than to take their piopor share in the constitution of Dominion 
Responsible Government of India. We must not lose any opportunity to promote 
and advance mass education to r.s to make the elemental y education universal and 
thus dispel the ignorance and daikncss and bring light to millions of our 
countrymen who cannot claim even the thiec IPs. Wc must take steps, if nroes- 
»ary, tc see that elementary education is made comjulsoiy. Wc thou cl, as far as 
possible, organise and devise imar.s for ihr purpose of encouraging and establish. ng 
Swadeshi industries and manufacture, piomoting National Education, removing un- 
touchabUity and encoui aging settle mint of disputes by aibitratkn. There are many 
other vital and important questions, idministi alive or otherwise, tuch as, 
administration ami its management ami its finance, defence of India, Indisnreation 
fff and raising the National Airoy, lr.diannat m of Services, organising and instruct- 
ing e.c ct orates, and supporting candidates for Legislatures, local or . ccntr **»J 
elections. All these questions can be dealt with partly by educative F°P£"°* 
throughout the country and partly through and by means of the 
atuies. While we unflinchingly and with all our might and f JJP?? Jfv 

demand for Reforms, piovided the rights and interest of the J. n “2 

existing interne or in any ichcme of advance will 1* «u* V*"** “J 

safeguarded, yet we cannot associate ourselves with any jo icy <ff do 

wanton wreckage or destinction. We ought to be prepared, if the Go a*® 
not make foiwihcloiy mponse to the Rational dc mand for ‘^ri^we 

* make ftW Cooannmm by legislator* or through 
thcolo, if necessary, adopt lor that purpose all n»»n* and t0 

parbamsntasy obstruction and constitutional: dead-.ocks. But nt the 
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must extract all ti.e good we can from the Gowrnmmt by ami through the Legis- 
lature by means of such limited powers and influence as is permitted to us to 
exercise within the soqie of the Government of India Act, IttlH, as it is constituted 
to-day. 

The Ivhilafat. 

“ The !\hi aiat question has for the moment owing to the recent decisions ot 
the Angora Assemb’y under the guidance and leadership of Mustafa Kema : Pasha 
and Istnet Pasha, taken such a turn that <110 immediate so'ution cau be suggested. 
Hut let us hoi*- that a Congress of the Mussa'man* of the world, which is in «:on- 
templat i«m, will have, when it meets, in its mi 1 st a!l those most qualified and 
cioniieteut to, s|*eak on the « inert ion, and the united wisdom of those learned in the 
I, aw and Religion of Is am will find a solution of what at present appears to be 
<>nc of the hum amazingly complicated questions. 

Swaraj. 

“Tin n ih.'ro remains the question of Swaraj. Thus the immediate issue between 
India and Gruit Rritain of paramount magnitude ami importance is the amendment 
of the constitution of the Government ot India. The Assemb y passed a resolution 
last February by the vote of 7 ti representatives against 4 S rt commending to the 
Governor-General in Council to rake imni'Mia’c steps to establish fu I K*>p»asib.c 
tiovunmem in India. The Govern incur only showed its widuigness to move by 
means of a departmental committee to inquire into the defects in the working of 
the Ac? of 1 P 1 V and further to inquire whether any advance shou'd b,’ made within 
the Rule-making power— but refusal to commit itself with regard to the necessity 
of amending the Act, excq.t to n otify any adm lrlstranve imperfection. So we u»k 
for bread and the G..vrrnui-nt > off -ring us stone. Surety the position is so mani- 
festly unjust and untenable that it caning b • maintained for long. For, is it c aitu.tl 
that* the* question us to Piovincia' Autonomy t> b- grants l to the Province 
aiul introiluction of re*pon>ibili.*y in tlie Cmtral Government cannot even i»* 
cons hlcml until the expiration of ten years’ i*eriod contemplated by th- Act .* Is 
it | ossiblc in view of the universal opinion throughout the couutry to the contrary 
to work the Reform* such as they are without further advance until U'gtf .' T ie 
Statute dors not bar an inquiry being undertaken ar any time as to whether and 
to what extent it is d sirabc to establish thr principle of Kf*<»poiisib.e Government 
or to extend the degree of Responsible Government." 

After outlining the present system of Government in India, Mr. Jinnah then pointed 
out its defects and how unworkab'e it has become and piocccdcd : — 

••Is it possible therefore to allow the present podtiou to continue.' I fee! that 
the s.tuation is far too serious and I hope that the Government has a ready realised it 
and will in t alow auv further delay, which, in my opinion, would be dangerous, 

but meet the universal demand which is I icing voiced from a thousand platforms all 

over the country that its immudiatc steps must Is* taken to scrap the present cons- 
titution and devise a constitution in 11 \r:o 1 with the representatives of the 
people which will give them a real con:r«* ;.u«. ies|s>usibiiity over their affairs and 
full scope for development of all their resources and enable* them 10 stand as free 
people umler the fud-ti edged l»omini« n Respoiisibe Government amongst the ranks 
of the Nations of the wor d. This is the task before the All-India Muslim League 
and the country at large. I therefore earnestly appeal and pray to my couotry- 

m n to unite and organise all the resources of our country for the attainment of 

our immediate goal— that is freedom h r India." 

2nd. Days Sitting 

Next day, May 25tb, the League met again and pas»e«l a number of resolutions. The 
most important of tlu*se is the 2 nd reso ution on the fundamental Muslim rights in the 
electorates and the Legislatures. C onsiderable heat was created during the discussion of 
this r solution. 

The Second Resolution 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh AUDI L VIALMU moved a lengthy resolution about tlie 
fundamental principles of the Indian Constitution ami in doing so said that in the future 
toaofiit ution of India there must be sum guarantee so that people may Jive in p *aee 
when Swaraj was attained, The first fundamental guarantee should be that cbcMm.ira 
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najori ty^ of the popolAtion in the ttwjab, Bengal and Frontier* Province. ehouM^ 
be interfered with in any territorial redistribution that might become necessary 
The second guarantee should be that the basis of representation in the Le^uata» 
and 1“ *U otter elected bodies shall be population «™pt ttet tte JSTSS 
miooritiet may be given representation in excess of their numerical proportion in 
those cases in wmch they would remain entirely unrepresented in the absence of 
such exceptional treatment, subject however to the essential proviso that no majority 
•hail be reduced to minority or even to equality. The other guarantees Bhau te 
full religious liberty and that communal representation through separate electorates 
should be continued as at present with the provision tliat it shall be open to any 
co mm u n ity at any time to abandon its separate e.cctorateB in favour of joint 
electorates. 


Dr. ZIA-UDDIN AHMED of Aligarh moved the fo!. owing amendment to 
clause (c) of the resolution that the basis of the representation in Legislatures and 
in all other elected bodies shall be pupu.ation, provided that minorities shall have 
adequate and effective representation in all elected bodies in every province subject 
however to the essential proviso tliat no majority shad be reduced to minority or 
even to equality. 

Mian BHAH NAWAZ in suporting the amendment said that minorities should be 
given more seats than they were entitled to according to population and should bo 
treated more seasonably and humanely. This would promote friendly feelings amongst 
the communities which are essential for peaceful development of the couutry. 

Chaudhuri SHAHABUDDIN supported the amendment and said that Punjabis 
should be glad if they gave a number of mure seats to Hindus and should 
not grudge a few seats here and there for the minorities. 


Mr. KHALIQ-UZ-ZAMAN opposed the amendment and said that the Punjab^ 
Bengal and Frontier Mahomed&ns were quite reasonable in claiming representations 
according to their population aud it would be derogatory for minorities to stretch 
their hands to majorities for a few more seats. 

Maulana MAHOMED ALf then rose amidst deafening shouts of “ Allah 0 Akbar M 
and said that all representations should hi settled on friend y basis with minorities. 
Me strongly opposed communal ism against nationalism and boldly stcod out for Hindu 
minorities. 

Mian FAZL-I HUSSAIN, Education Minister of the Punjab Oovernmmt, said if 
any community in India had made any sa critic* of their interests in HU# at 
Lucknow it was the Mahomedan cominuuity and hs was glad that he was one of 
them. But since then the other communities had bicn systematicai:y demanding 
more sacrifice from the Mussalmans. Time has now ho.vever come when they 
should stop anil consider how far this could proceed in that manner. (A voice:-— 
Is Mian Fasl-i Hussain speaking as Minister of Gjvernmmt or as a member <rf 
Muslim League?) Mussalmans should see, he said, how far toe other communi- 
ties were ready to sacrifice their interest in the strugg.c for liberty (At this 
stage ther e was an uproar in the House and voices asked the 1 resident whether 
Mian S*hib would have unlimited time for his speech.) 

The Amendment was then put to vote but the House being sharp’y divid«i a 
division was according to provinces and resulted as foaows U® voted. in 

favour of the amendment, &3 against. 

I>r. Zte-Uddin’s amendment that minorities shouidb: given v n ^ PJ 0 P^f io ^ 
bat ade qn a te and effective representation was declared passed, *: _ 

Haehnaad hi. friend from Bengal were declared to have »0 g 

«w rules of the Muslim Learu?, voting goes b *. P™ v '“°“ *"1 Hour! 

province having the largest Muslim popu.ation is entitled to get carried all 

Abul Kasim su£t his friind were the only two m;n present and thqrwrrw w 
the CO vmm with them. The total number of member present amOTnmd^ 

««* of which many were Oovemment officials. Even of these, 

Font* and only 8S from outride the province. „ .. ■ 

Mr. ASAF ALI moved the following aiMndment to c:an«(e) y UJh th^ 

«mnnnitfea of India agree to reservation ef mats R^po^ 

tie* to numerical strength of their population anil common e r “^ i r % ^ t i, n .ne y.'" 
and apaffial electorates should be substituted for existing exc.usi 

Mr. Amf All's amendment was lost after a short debate. 
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ALL-INDIA MKSLIM LEAGUE 

Resolutions. 

Tilt lottowmg resolutions were* adopted at the All- India Muslim League held 
ST: Lahore on' the- 24th and 25th ot May 

Resolution' No. 1.— The All-India Muslim League pi ge* on record its deep sense of 
Borrow' at the sari and untimely death of the lion. Mr. Ghulam Muhammad Bborgri and 
feels that In him the Mussulmans of Incili had lost one of the greatest patriots, 
politic! ins and disintere-ted servants of the community and desires that this expression 
of aorTow on behalf of .the community may be conveyed to his family. (From the Chair ) 

E. B. Hbeikh Ablul Qadir, Har-at-Law of Lahore, then moved and Sheikh Nt*y ex 
M •liammad of Lahore seconded the following Resolution ; 

Ratio Principles of Swaraj. 

Resolution N". II.— -Whereas ‘the speedy attainment of Swaraj is one of the declarid 
objects ot the Ail* India Muslim League, and whereas it is now generally felt that the 
conception of Swaraj should be translated into the realm of concrete p> litics and become 
a fhctoc in the dhiiy life of. the Indian people, the All* India Muslim League hereby 
resolves that in any tchemo of a Constitution for India that may ultimately lie agreed 
upon andanocpted by the people, the following shall constitute its basic and fundamental 
principles : 

(n) The existing 1 rovinces ot India shall all be united under a common Government 
on* a. federal basis •• that each. Province shall have full and complete Provincial 
autonomy, the functin » r<f the Central. Government being confined to such matters only 
a* aro of general’ and c. mmon concern, 

(b) ' Any terntora' redistribution that might at any time become necessary tbai. 
not in any way. affect the STnvlim majority of population in the Punjab, Bengal aid 
K. W. F. Province. 

(c) The basia of representation in the Legislature and in all other elected bodits 
shall be population, *xc pt flat very suaH minorities may be given repris oration in 
excess of tbeir nnmen al proportion in those cans in which they would remain entire ly 
nnre presented in the a. <ence of- such exceptional treatment, subject, however, to the 
essential previa, that no majrrity shall be reduced to a minority or even to an equality. 

*(d) Full religious 1: city, re, liberty of brlief, worship, observances, propaganda, 
association, and ( rural i i e-hall be guaranteed to all oemm unities. 

(♦*) The idea o'f jmu. elctorates with a specified numb »r of scats b<dng unacceptabl • 
to Indian Mosfom*', on th ground of its* being a fruitful source of discord and disunion 
and also of who y inadequate to achieve the object of effective representation 

of vaiioua comic anal g. tups, the representation of the latter shall continue to be by 
means ot seiarate elect rates as at present, provided that it shall be open to any 
community at any time t abandon its separate electorates rn favour of joint electorates. 

(!) No Mil *»* resolution or any part thereof affecting any community, wM»li 
quest ion is tit It deter m ua-d by the members of that community in the elected body 
c mewmed, shall be passed rn any Legislature or in ary other elected body, it three* 
f-uitos of the n««orbt‘Zt ot thar community in tint particular body oppose such bill or 
resolution «r parr thereof. 

The rearin' urn was put lirst to the meeting in parti, and the Preamble and Clauses 
(a) (d) and (•) were adopted without further discussion. 

Maalaua Mahomed Ali adversely criticised the language and import of Clause (b), 
but it was pin to the v.»te and carried. 

Dr. Ziaoddm Ahmed of Alrgark moved an amendment to substitute the following 
for Clause (••) of the proposed resolution vis : 

*‘The mode of representation in the Legislatnre and in atl other elected bodies 
shall guarantee adequate and effective representation to minorities in every Province 
subject, however, to the essential proviso that no majority shall be rednerd to a minority 
or oven to on equality ” 

Tbs amendment was seconded by Mian Sbah Newaz of f<abore and sopported by 
Monlvi Mohammad Yakub, M L. A. of Moradabad, Cbaudhuri Shababuddin M L. C. 
4 f Lahore, llmlvt Abdul Qoasim, II. L, A. of Bard* an and the Hon. Minn Faxl-i* Hussain 
C. B. of Lahore. It waa opposed by Gbaxi Abdul Rabman of Ly allpot. Chandbnri 
Kfaaliqotsamao of Lucknow nod Maelana Mahomed Ali, and on n division being 
token, the amendment was carried by a majority of 126 to 69. 

An amendment proposed by Mr. Ataf Ali of Dtlhi nod seconded by MrJ Mosb’r 
Hnsa*n Ktdwai and another propped by 8yed Habib Sbab of Lahore and ieeondrd by 
Manloua Mahomet All to alter Clause H were both pot to the vote and loot. 





RESOLUTIONS 

by Dr. Ziaoddin, vu 


*bn pat totbe rote tod 


Oaatpkto Ororbauting of Balota Act. 

... 1 No* m. — That is -the opiates 01 tbo &U*Iadla Hullm I «.< 

******* by (bo ttonmamt of iadw Aot mitt »» who l l y -* 

B teo-k quote to moot (ho requirement* ol the ooaatn and that t*V°7.£!!!! 

- tel may a^ffmibUity ml the exeootle. £ SSSSF^LmH 

poa|d* la the IrgUtatar. b»i really tendered them latile and aawarEbU • the lLom 
tote** apa thy imnmdtete ^ be thhoa to ombli.b 8 *am”T.e^ ‘ta^Ste 
Govetnmert, having mri to the provision. of Resolution Ho. ll.and t". 
opinion *b® o»o only be done by * complete ‘overhauling of the Qums. 

moot of todU A*rt Httt, and not merely by an eiquir} with a view E 
dcl*iot in the working «f the Act and to rectify imperfections under tie tnle-maktac 
power.— |Froi »oeed by Mr. Asaf All of Djlhi, seconded by M. Barkat Alt of Lahore 
and supported by Sped Habib Scab of Lahore). 

Committee to Frame Oonitttation 

Resolution Ho. IV.— That the All-India Muslim League do appoint a Committee 
consisting of the I olio wing gentlemen to frame a scheme of a Const ifcut fan tor the 
Government of India, in cow citation with the Committee or Committee! that may he 
appointed by other political organisations in the country fot this purpose, and is dm 
the aame before n oeesitm e 4 Che League aoc^ if necessary, a special section of the T tjh 
may be enmmoned for that purpose at an early date, to consider and ndopt the edtomm 
v<*;— Hr. Jft. A. Jinnah at Bombay, Hon. tttau Faxl-i- Hamate K. B. of Lahom.Hr, 
llaqbni Mfcbmtid of Amritear, Agfaa Hnhammad harder of S:aikflt, Mr. Hnehir Hastate 
Kidwai of Oadia, Syed Zahnr Ahmad of Lucknow, Hon. dyed fine Aii of Allahabad, 
Chaadhari Khaliqnzaaman of Lucknow, Hon. A. EL Ifazlnl H-q at Calcutta, Me. 
Aaaf All of Delhi; Nawab Sarfras Hussain Shan of Pataa; Mr. Abdul Asia of 
Feehawar ; Mr. Shuaib Qnraishi of Bombay , Monlvi Syed Martas » of TriehinopoRy; 
Chaadhari Bhafaabaddin of Lahore and Syed Habib Shah o£ Laooce.— {Proposed by 
Mr. Maqbnl Mahmud of Amritear and eeoonded by Mr. Mashir Hastate Kidwai of 
Oadia). 

Mnslim Activities' Committee. 

Beeolntion No. V. — That a Committee consisting of the following member* of 
the All-India Mnslim League be appointed with power to confer with the Working 
Committee of the Central Khilafat Committee in order to frame a eoheme in con- 
saltation with it for the purpose of organising the various public activities of the 
Muslim community ana the said eoheme be plaoed as soon as possible beiore Che 
Council of the All- India Muslim Lsague and if necessary before the next session of 
the League for adoption, Vi*., A M. Jinnah of Bombay, Hon. Mian Fa*M-Hn«s*te 
K. B. of Lahore, Agha Mohammad Safdar of Bialkote ; Syed Zahnr Ahmad of 
Lucknow; Man!?! Syed Mnrtasa of Trichinopoly ; Monlvi Abdul Qastm of Burdwao; 
Moulvi Muhammad Yakub of Moradabad ; Hon. M. K. baalul Haq of peJ CBU *» 
Saltan Ahmad of Bankiporc, Dr. Muai Taqnb Beg ol Lahore, Mr. Qhnlam Bheek 
of Lahore, Malik Barkat Ali of Lahore. Dr. Shnjauddin of Lahore, M- tfaminllali 
Khan of 0 . P., Mr. Abdul A*** of Peshawar, Dr. 8 hafaat Abmai ol Allahabad, 
Sheikh* Abdul Qadir, K. B. of Lahore, and Monlvi Abdol Karim of B u a “ h, :T ( 
by M, Qhnlam Mohinddin . of Kaanr and seconded by Sirdar Habbtboiah Khan ( 
Lahore). 

Frontier Province. 

Beeolntion No. VI.— That the All -India Mnslim League strongly "*«*■?** |be 
Government the immed ate and paramount neoeaelty of intre. using ,6,or ®*“ 

N. W. F. Province and of placing this Provmoe in all respect i» ■ * 
equality with the other major Provinces of India.— (Proposed. by Mr. Abdal 
Peshawar and seconded by Mr. Abdul Majid Quraishi of Lahore). 

Hlndu-Muslim Eolations 

j Beeolntion No. VI I. -The AU-Indja Mnslim League iltm » 
deplorable bittoraoM of feeling at preset* existing between tb® Hindus ^ 

»ani in the different parts of the oonntry and strongly depcecatee «|« 
th. p«t ot owtata pahllo bo-tee to !«-•«'« tb. e.ute aaTwhite 

*70 aoMtaaltlw, tha* doing ineatealabte bant to the Sattop al rawt, Ma_w^; 
placing ob reoord ha flrmoonvioUon that no political progress m 
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country unless It is .based on a solid substratum of Hindn-Mnslim unity, and that 
the Inteusts of tbe country dim and mutual sacrifice and an intensive spirit of give 
and take on tbe part of all tbe communities, tbe League makes an earnest appeal 
to all public bodies to discontinue all activities savoring of aggression and to con- 
centrate their tflorts^on the question of establisbing Htndu-Muslim unity on a firm basis. 

Resolution No. VIII.— Whereas inter-communal unity Is extremely necessary for 
gaining Swaraj, and wbereas conditions, political and religions, unfortunately exist 
in tbe country on account of which a recrudescence of inter-communal differences 
takes place every now and then, and it is most desirable that means should be 
adopted to meet such cases, the League re wives that Conciliatory Boards, consist- 
ing of representatives of ail communities, be constituted in different districts with 
a Central Board in tbe capital of each Province, (1) to settle all matters Jiktly 
to ereate communal differences, and (2) to deal with all cases of conflict, and 
investigate and enquire into acts of aggression on tbe part of any particular community. 

Resolution No. IX.— Tbe All- India Muslim League deplores tbe present scanda- 
lous state of disorganisation existing among tbe Muslims in all spheres of life, 
which not only prevents all healthy inter-ebange of ideas and co-opetation for the 
good of the community, but alto seriously handicaps the Muslims in shouldering 
their proper share ot responsibility in tbe National struggle lor progress and Self- 
Government, the League, therefore, urges tbe extreme desirability of concerted action 
everywhere with a view to secure internal solidarity among the MussalmaL:. of 
India and resolves that a Committee be formed ti carry out a programme of 
political, social and economic development with particular reference to the following 
items : 

(1) To popularise tbe League and establish its Provincial, District, Tabsil, 
Pargaia, and Village Branches throughout India. 

(2) To collect funds for the League. 

(3) To call upon and to co-operate with the Muslim Educational Conference 
la luaia in e*tabliebing elementary schools In every village and utilising tbe village 
Mosques and Imams lor this purpose wherever feasible. 

(I) To' promote female education among tbe Muesalmans and io establish 
Schools for the purpose in villages and towns. 

.(5) To eucomage adult education. 

(6) To organise the Muslim Boy Scout Movement. 

(7) To encourage the use of kbadder and Swadeshi goods. 

(8) To encourage and help tbe establiihmeot of Muslim Banks in the country. 

Resolution No. X.— With a view to better tbe economic and political conditions 

ef -he workers and peasants ol lndir, tbe All-India Muslim league considers it 
mo»t essential that the organisation of tbe workers and peasants be taken in land 
and a movement be immediately started on tbe lines chmkcd out by tbe AlMndia 
Congress Committee in this connection in order to achieve these objects ; tbe League 
therefore re solves that n Committee of five members be appointed by tbe Council 
of the League to met! tbe Committee appointed by the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee for this lurpoee to dtaw up a practical programme for tbe organisation of 
workers and peasant* ot India. 

Resolution No. XI.— That this League urges all tbe Provincial Governments 
generally and U. P. Government particularly to enforce the Wakf Act of 1^23 in 
their respective Provinces, aid further resolves that Provincial Leagues be called 
vpon to appoint Provincial Committees to lock to the proper administration of the 
Walls in each Province. 

Resolution No. XII.— That a Committee be appointed by tbe Com oil c! the 
All-India Muslim League to consider the grievance or tbe Mussstmans in the 
matter of their representation in the public services of tbe country and to submit 
its report to the League before its annual session with suggestions at to the ways 
and means whereby the Muslims maybe assured of their proper and legitimate plsce 
in the administration ot tbe country. 

A Resolution was also passed deploring the unsympathetic attitude of tbe 
Kashmir Durbar on the needs of Moslems in Kashmir. 

After appointing Office-bearers, and the usual thanks, tbe session then closed. 



Provincial Conferences 


A T KJ L—J V N K IPS./, 

1’ioviiicial ami District Political Conferences are held in India about 
the second quarter of each yoar to dismiss local as well os all-India 
Affairs and also to toko stock of the work delegated to them by the 
bigger all-India organisations. Accordingly some very important, confer- 
ences wore held throughout India during the mo- Mis of April to Juno last 
The most important of these is the Bengal Provincial Conference at 
Serajguuge, whore the much talked of Gopinath Saha resolution was passed, 
a full account of which is given in the following pages. Of the other 
conferences may bo mentioned the following of which tho more important 
ones are given in somowliat greater detail here.— 

Of the Nationalist Conferences where Congress men hold sway, whother 
Swarajists or No-changers, the following are important. — 

APRIL 27th — Maharastra Provincial Conference at Jalgaou Pcth with 
Mr. Gangadhar Rao Doshpando in the chair. At thi* Conference Mr. 
Deshpandc m:ulo a scene by scathingly attacking the Swarajists who did 
not attend. Mr. Gangadhar Rao is one of tho leading No-changer disciple 
of M. Gandhi and his exhibition of ill-rempor was much commented upon. 

MAV 1st — Third Karnataka Provincial Conference at Gokarn with Shri 
Sankaracharya of Saradapith iu the chair (see p. 680.) 

MAY 2nd Seventeenth Godavari District Political Conference with 
Dr. Yaradarajulu Naidu as president (see p, 681.) 

MAY 3rd— Sixteenth annual session of the Namhudri Yogakshoma 
Sablia at Triohur with Mr. M. T. Yasudcvau Namhudri in the chair. 
Thi* was held mainly to discuss tho untouchahility question and to 
devise means to help tho Yaikom Katyagraha (see p. xii.) 

MAY 3rd— Godavari District Volunteers Conference at Almem with 
Andhraratna Gopalkrishnayya in- Mio chair. This was a conference of 
the Congress Volunteers formed iu Aiidhradcsha at tho time of the list 
Congress at Cocanada. The Conference rosolved to reorganise the 
Volunteers and to adopt the “ Ranidandu" as a part of the Volunteer 
organisation. 

MAY 7th— The S. N. D. V. Yogam at Yaikom under Dr. Kunlii 
Kannan os President. This was a Conference of tho ‘untouchable' 
Kazhavas who wanted to remove the ban under which they suffer'd. It 
supported tho Vaikom Satyagraha and joined hands with the Xairs 
Conference held at the same place for the same purpose. 

MAY 13th — The Seventh Gujorat Political Conference at Borsad under 
Sjt K. Kalelkar was a great N.-C.-O. Conference a full account of which 
is given on p. 678. t , 

MAY 15th— The Depressed Classes Conference at Borsad under Sjt. 
V. L. Fardko passed resolutions for th- removal of untouchahility and 
was important because M. Gandhi who .-cut a message to it w;is personally 


concerned in its proceedings. , . , J „ 

MAY! 18th— Foil i tee nth session of tho Tanjoro District Coin o rone a 
Mannargadi under Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar was important m as miicn 
M Mr. Iyougar who was believed up till how to bo an ont and out 
Xo-ohatiger gave oat hi* mind that he wag voaring towards tha _ bwou««* e- 
He however advooated Congressmen capturing the seats in the 
end then keeping them empty. 
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MAY Ifcth-^Tbc Tunjore Mirasdars Conference at Maitnargadi with 
the H 011 . Mr. K. V. Jtangaswami Iyengar in the chair was organised 
hi protest of the enhancement of rent of the land-holders of Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly. The Mirasdars resolved to Btart a no-tax campaign. 
An interesting interlude arose when a policeman walked up to the dais 
ami served a notice on Mr. Satyamurti prohibiting him from addressing 
the Conference. 

JUNE 1 st. — The Bengal Provincial Conference at *Serajgunge under 
M. Akram Khan as president. Mr. C. K. Das ami his Swarajists domi- 
i.ated the conference and the Bengal No-changers suffered a signal 
defeat (see fn € 66 ). This conference showed that Bengal was overwhelmingly 
Fwarajist. 

JUNE I -5th — Tno First Omalur Adi-Dravid Conference at Kamalapuram 
slimier Mr. K- V. Kuhba Rao was more or le*s a N-C-O Conference where 
M. Gandhi's lead was followed. Messrs. Rajagopalnchaii, M. G. Vasudeviah 
ai.d other N-C-O leaders were the prominent speakers. 

JUNE 26th— Tho Utkal Provincial Conference at Cuttack under 
J>r. Sir P. C. Itay who gave a very imi*ortaut address on Khadder and 
the Charka (see p- 6 * 2 ). 

Moderates' Conferences 

Of the Conferences of the Moderate paity three are given here; 
tii., the U. P. and Bombay Liberal Conferences and the U. P. Liberal 
Association. These are the only “ live ” organisations of the now* 
declining; Modciatc Paity, being still under the guidanco of such men as 
Fir Tej Bahadur Sapiu, Mr. Fasti i; aid Mr. ( hintamoni. The W estern 
India National Lihcial Association held its fourth annual general meeting 
in Bombay on May 3id. It w T as presided over by Sir binshaw \\ acha 
who assured the members that “ihe future of India was hi the hands 
of the Liberals alone *. The session was not important. 

Non-Brahman Conferences 

Of tho important Non- Brahman Conferences i».ay bo me*. tinned the 
meeting of the South India Liberal Federation (given on p. 6^5), and 
a social Conference of tho 0. P. Non-Brahmans under tho lion. Mr. Jadhav 
held on the 19th April. 

On JUNE 17th was held the Adi-Dravida Conference at Trichiuopoly 
under Sir A. P. Patro in w hich the caste question was fully discussed and 
the defects of Diarchy was exposed. The President strongly attacked the 
Swarajists and outlined tho work done so far by the Madras Govt, for the 
Depressed clashes, and asked them to turn away from the non-co-operators. 

Europeans & Anglo-Indians. 

Europeans and Anglo-Indians have no very strong party organisa- 
tions of their own perhaps because they do not need any. The European 
Association of Calcutta and Bombay aro however strong enough to 
make even Viceroys and Governors <iuail before them. Their real 
strength lies in tho different Chambeis of Commerce situated in the 
provincial head-quarters. The Anual General meeting of the Calcutta 
j.nropaan Association was held on the 4th Febinary last an account 
of which, has been given in the Annual Jtoyiskr 1923 Yol. II SuppUment 
1*. 316. Another important meeting was held in May last which 1 * 
jgiveii here on p. 630. 
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The Bengal Provincial Conference 


SERAJGUXGE — 1 ST JVNE igi 4 . 

or the •• Bengal Br.-mch of ,he 

QS SOITIC SUh-lUfltil \( . P c nnt •» 11^ __ t 4 * 


Indian National Congress 



organised by Mr ShlrnR once a pr^inent muion ^' ZJZZSZSZlFZ 
bonds of the reacltoaary M,n. s ter,al,*ts. *» set up with Khan Bahadur MusaratT Hossahl 
ns president, but it jtrowtl a miserable failure as the majority of the Mnhomedans could 
easily sec through the lure and spurned it. Of the other sishr eonferenres the Khil if .t 
C onference under Haji Abdul Rashid Khan, a Student’s Conference. .rillndu C.inb ren; 
***** Swrnni Shraddhananda, the groat protagonist of Suddhi and Sangathan movwnent 
was present on behalf of the Benares Hindu Mahasabha. and a Khadi Exhibition pnrneii 
by l)r. Sir P. i\ Roy. deserve to lie mentioned. Trouble was anticipated owing to the 
great difference between the No-changers and the Swarajists and Iniwt.n the MmUt.ri d- 
ist and and the Swarajist Moslems, and every party wanted to carrv tie Conf. r »n«v by 
coup Je lota'. A strenuous attempt was made by the No-changers of lh ngul t( , r.Mr.ne 
some of the resolutions, mainly those on Council-entry, Gopinath Saha, and the Hindu- 
Muslim Pact, but they had to collapse before (he overwhelming majority against them 
in the house. The conference showed that Bengal was no per cent. Swarajist. Tie* 
Gopinath resolution, however, has since then heroine historic. It has formed the subject 
matter of grave deliberation amongst the Furopenns and Anglo-Indians, from the House 
of Fords and Commons down to the petty Furasian Clubs of Calcutta, and has I men the 
parent of much acrid controversy in the press, from which even Mahatma Gandhi could 
not keep oat. A chorus of angry protest was raised by the E.ondon Times, the Morning 
Post, and other Tory papers in F.ngland who took up the cry from the Pioneer, the 
English man. the Times of India, and other leading Anglo-Indian papers in India who 
discovered in the resolution a secret incitement to the murder of F.nglishmen, and roundly 
accused Mr. Das as the intigator of the crime. The real object was of course to make 
out a case for Govt., to forthwith intern Mr. Das. and thus to strike the Swarajist party 
of Bengal out of action. 

The following is an account of the proceedings of this very important conference. 
THF. PRKSIOFNTIAI. ABORFSS. 

Moul.tna Mahammad AKRAM KHAN opened his presidential address in Bengali 
with a sweet I'rdii song. 

Referring to the present condition nf our national activities, the President said that 
loss of political freedom was at the root of all our ills and that unless and until a burning 
desire for freedom pt»ssessod the soul of our countrymen, specially of the upper classes, 
the talk of, freedom was a mere cry for the moon. Slavery had vitiated our whole life. 
T’ven those of our educated countrymen who appeared to have responded first to the call 
«if the Motherland, had not been truly imbued with love of freedom. There •' as not the 
passion, the lire, the insatiable desire for freedom in them. They had not fully awakened; 
their life and soul had not been possessed by a firm resolve to attain freedom The 
national body was inert to-day under the influence of n.orplua. so to say. It could not 
even realise that it bail been diseased. When a >ick man failed • * fi’* disease, it 
could bo said with certainty that he was lost for good. Such was the case atilt our 
nation. Petty jealousies, strifes and feuds born of selfishness were hacking her soul to 
pieces. Had her sons trulv awakened, we would not have to see such a sad spectacle. 
When the mother’s house was on fire, was it meet and proper for two brotn. r. to remain 
idle or to engage themselves in fratricidal strife over trifles? The mentality o r 
nation required a complete change. 

Fitars a vn PismrsT. 

That lean and distrust* reigned supreme in our midst was eloquent oi the fart th.r 
oor Waders and workers had «... hen raptured by real ,l..s>r;- fur fre^on.. . All . .u- 
tolerance, all liberality and largeness of heart ended with the •• 1 l, f r ‘ l ° . 

gresse, and Conferences ami a* soon as tve dot out of them we forgm ourM-b.. 
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indulged in our party or communal jealousies. Our unity was a seeming unity got UD 
to throw dust in the eye* of the British. r 

Continuing the President said that there were people in both the communities, Hindu 
and Moslem, who were mortally in dread of the immediate advent of Swaraj. 

Assertion of Musalmans feared that if Swaraj really came now, twenty-two crore* 
of Hindus would keep them under the thumb ; for the Hindus were larger in number and 
more prosperous and advanced in education. So Swaraj would be the cause of Moslems' 
ruin. A section of Hindus too on the other hand had a particular dread of the 
ghost of I’an-lslamism. They thought if the English left the shores of India to-day, 
Pan-Islam .would fall upon them with all its gruesome terrors. The fact was that 
many of the educated Hindus and Musalmans did not want Swaraj.* 

The President then said _ that the Moslems* fear of the Hindus was entirely 
baseless. To those of the Moslems who thought that, as the Hindus were larger 
in number and more powerful being far advanced in education and wealth than the 
Moslems, it was better for them to cling to the third party, he said that Moslems 
were never a docile nation easily to la* |>etted or crushed. Moslems' rise and 
gower had come through war and strife. No repression had been able to kill 
them in the past and no repression would be able to kill them in future too. 
Moslems were not a weak nation. The President did not think that Moslems were 
object* of the World’s pity. A nation powerless and devoid of self-trust was, he said 
a curse, fit to he thrown into perpetual oblivion. 

The Moulaha could not understand now Swaraj w'ould mean a Hindu Raj. 

The Hindus were more powerful than the Moslems. There was no doubt about 

it. But it passed the Moulana’s comprehension how* under a Swaraj Parliament 

the Hindus w*ou!d be able to keep the Moslems under their thumb. He said, 
"Suppose we have got Swaraj now and a Parliament under it. Take this conference 
as the said Parliament. What can the Hindus do here to undermine Moslem 

interests? So far as I can understand, they will adopt measures for the redress of 
the grievances of our peasants and these measures will do good to Moslems 

more than to Hindus; for the bulk of these poor peasants of Bengal come from 
the Moslem community. If they adopt measures to protect our countrymen from 
the ravages of malaria and other epidemics, it will benefit Moslems more than 

the Hindus." 

Referring to the Moslem grievance against the Hindus on the question of 
public services, the president remarked that those who did not want Swaraj for 
fear of the Hindu Head Clerks (Bara Babus) should try to understand that the 
interests of a few Moslem service-seekers were not identical with those of the vast 
majority of Moslems who neither could get nor cared at all for services. The 

Moslem community did not consist of a few English-knowing service-hunters. 

A Pact Necessary. 

Continuing the President rcmarl^ed that Swaraj could not come as a gift from 
the British. It was idle to expect that one fine morning the British would tell 

us, "You are making so much noise about Swaraj, take it; we are going away 
bag and baggage." Swaraj would have to be snatched from unwilling hands; 
it would have to be won. But without Hindu-Moslem unity the attainment of 
Swaraj was a dream. These two great communities should be imbued with the 
same inspiration and enlivened by the same resolution if they wanted to win Swaraj. 
Therefore, the formulation of a rigid constitution and the statement of an unalterable 
principle, he said, wore a necessary preliminary to joint action in the struggle 
for Swaraj — a constitution in which ‘ the legitimate rights of each community would 
be recognised in the name of God. 

As to the baseless fear of some Moslems that after the attainment of Swaraj, the 
Hindus would act treacherously by trying to alter the constitution to the detriment 
of Moslem interests, the Moulana said that his twenty year*'- contact with Hindu 
leaders and workers had convinced him that it was far from the mind d *h« 
Hindu leaders to deceive the Moslems if opportunity came. They were above this 
suspicion, though there was no dearth of mean and narrow-minded people among the 
Hindus' as among other*. He further said. “ Suppose they (Hindus) prove trencherou* 
after the advent of Swaraj. Who will protect the Moslems? My reply is that event* 
will take their own course. There will be anarchy and revolution.” ” . 

Th* fear* of the Hindus too, like those of Moslems, were, he said, quite base****' 
The Hindus should not judge Moslems by their own likes or dislikes. * The Modem* 
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yj jj? tf wp»T | *MMtfaid,poof t uneducated, bigot tad, wayward and fanatical, but to 
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J distress was Pan-lslamism, there was no Kelp! 
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*** ' 0?her il? pi< ^ y truth bul hel P. “P* ar »y in sin and untruth. ' 
_ . ** M Meal of Islam *' said the President, *' goes against the strutftfle for 
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■ Continuing the President said that Pan-Islamism, was nowhere in the world. 
It . was not in Egypt, Turkey, Arabia, Persia or Afghanistan: It was Europe’s 
Invention pure and simple. Equally baseless were the Hindus’ fears, he said, about 
on -Afghan, invasion. If the Afghans would come at all, the power that could drive 
away the British would be sufficient to keep the Afghans off. 


Signs op Promise. 

■ • ■ However, these feara on both sides, in the opinion 6f the president,, did* not stand 
in the way of Swaraj, rather they were favourable to it. It proved that neither party* 
WKWgbt - the ( otl|er ; party to be weak. If once the sun of freedom rose in the Indian 
&J. Ml these baseless fears and distrusts would vanish away like morning mist. 
The suspicion and hatred that dominated the relation between Hindus and Mussl- 
means twenty years ago, had now to a great extent given place to love and sense of 
Justice. In each community here had arisen a group of men who could justly resent 
the wrong done to the Community to which they belonged and were ready openly to 
recognise the legitimate fights of the other community. The dominating spirit of . the 
Bengal Pact, whatever might be the differences of opinion as regards its details, was 
i liberality of mind and largeness of the heart. Nobody could deny this underlying 
Spirit. . To-day each community could boast of a few leaders who were not prepared 
to ' support unjust demands. Those who had no power freely to recognise the legitimate 
rigjhts of others, had no right to claim Swaraj. 

' . The bones of contention between Hindus and Musalmans, said the President, 

he. divided into two groups. These supplied the fuel to keep up the flames of 
;M|H^e*hejtW!een the two communities: — 

, / ,1. . Ppljfical rights comprising (a) percentage of representation on the Legislatures 
and (by peigMftage‘g£ appointments in public services. 

Si. ^lUIUgioihkVwKKtteirs comprising (a) slaughter of cows and (b) music before 
fttpSQfta; ' . . 

v.Moulanas Support op Mixed. Electorates. 

t. ; (*) Thfe proMehnof representation on communal basis had been well-nigh solved. 
:Bott- HUd\w M hadagreed to communal representation , on the batik of 

population.* .But the point of dispute was still there about the method of election. 
All Hindus and some Musalmans were for mixed electorates while other Musaltaans 
were pfthe^opinin that Musalman representatives should be elected by Musalmans 
:afehe.' a :-Tbe President here narrated his experience of the last two elections and. pointed 
wdr‘tlfet -separate election had done no good, the fact having been that Musalman 
+gtef*~ Were* influenced by . Zemindars and money-lenders. wi& the result that the* 
fight kort of then were not always sent up. He was definitely, of opinion that thoea 
Mtaaltfant Who were returned by separate electorates did not care much for the people's* 
opinion or the: interests* of the country as :a whole. These individuals entered councfli 
<t» tfurthfer > tMr.oto*; selfish ends , fend 'voted * whh> the Government In opposition to tin 
Wufflf^r hWesbstC V.Thfr fcteveres\ of - them however, sought to^pOse as ad vo esa a 
of'the supposed Moslem i nfo re rW by fritting question* now and (hen on races* ior Jurasla 
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'prayer, public services for Modems etc., {while they never raised a finger against 
proposals for increment of taxes or the extravagant budget, as if these proposals would 
not affect the Musalmans. From his past experience the president was inclined to believe 
that separate electorate was not what it ought to have been. Hence he said be 
s uppo r ted mixed electorates though it was likely to return Pro-Hindu Musalmans. 

Referring to the Moslems* quarrel about public services, the president remarked 
that their charges against the Hindus in this respect were unreasonable. Musalmans 
were labouring under self-deception. It betrayed their inability to face the truth 
about the matter. There was the Government circular stating that 30 per cent, 
of the appointments should be given to Musalmans. But that circular was not 
acted up to. Were the Hindus responsible for this? Did the Government belong 
to the Hindus? The omniscient omni-potent Government which could send such Hindu 
Idaders as Mahatma Gandhi, Deshbandhu Chittaranjan and Pundit Shyamsundar to 
goal, the Government that could intern without trial thousands of Hindu young men 
in defiance of public opposition, could not give some appointments to Mussalmans for 
fear of Hindus ! Not even a mad man would believe this. Whom did these courts 
and offices belong to? To the Hindus or the Government? If to the Government, 
then how could the Hindus be held responsible for not following the standing Govern- 
ment circular? 

Referring to the attitude of the Hindus towards the Musalmans* demand for 
services, the Moulana was sorry to mention that the Hindus' uneasiness on the matter 
waa no less unreasonable. He further said that Musalmans* demand for services in 
proportion to their number, based on a common standard of qualifications, was not an 
unreasonable demand. Nay, it was their legitimate right. 

11— (a) Cow-Protection and Cow-Slaughter. 

The subject of the slaughter and protection of cows was an unpleasant one. 
After discussing at length the relative merits and demerits of the demands of Hindus 
to atop slaughter of cows, the president said that it was impossible to stop it by fore*-. 
The Musalmans wanted a word of honour from the Hindus that they would not try to 
stop the slaughter of cows by legislation. He appealed to the Hindus to leave the 
matter to the Moslems and they would see for themselves how much they could do in 
this direction. He further appealed that the Hindus should try as much as they could 
for the reservation of pasture lands for cows. 

11— (b) Music Before Mosque. 

It would be admitted on all hands, said the Moulana, that music or beating of 
drums before a mosque became a source of disturbance to the saying of prayers. But 
prayer did not go on for twenty-four hours. No objection should be raised to a 
procession passing before a mosque except at a prayer time. But if it was said that 
twenty-four hours were prayer time, then, as in Calcutta, arrangements should be 
made to have music stopped within a limited area around a mosque. In his opinion, 
Hindus should not object to this. But for the sake of justice it must be admitted that 
this rule must be observed by Musulmans too in leading their procession before a Hindu 
or Buddha temple or a Christian church. But above all, there must be a change o( 
heart, a broader outlook, so that these occasions might not be used as excuses for 
pacing up fresh quarrels. 

In !»• connection die President feared that his address might please no body but he 
must say in the naifce of God what he felt to be the truth. He hinted that there was a 
mysterious party pulling wires from behind the scene of Hindu-Moslem dissensions. 
The agents of tab party were continually sowing seeds of strife and using ignorant and 
wicked indiyiduale for their nefarious purposes. 

In conclusion, he said that as a result of the non-co-operation movement every strata 
of toddy had awakened to n new life which was finding e x pression , here and there, 
now and then, in rMng against opp r e s s i ve Uuyllords, exacting usurers, untouchabiHty, 
dsnrraelen and euppremion. The entire manhood of the nation was vocal to-day. The 
Satyagraha movement' of the Sikhs ki the Punjab and of the Bengali Hindus at Tsrake- 
ewar were but a part of die general awakening of the whole nation. The President 
welcomed the soldiers of the peaeefti! war at Taralseewar and threw out the suggestidi 
that .Modems too might take a leaf out of this Hindu movement and try to reform 
mosques oad Mndrnosne in moans r and rmcoe their Weqf property from : ss 

kma&efthose" MdtaoUs ” who had beea raffing Mein and ternary. 
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RESOLUTIONS. 

On the second day, June 2nd, the Conference met to puss resolutions. After a few 
formal resolutions the notorious Gopinath Saha resolution was put to the House and 
carried, and the resolution on Hindu-Muslim Tact was long debated till at half past 
1 o clock in the night the Pact was carried by a huge majority. 

Babu Sirish Chandra Chatterjec moved a resolution paying homage to the 
patriotism of Gopinath Saha. He said that though the Congress had adopted non- 
violent non-co-operation yet the act of Gopinath was inspired by a noble idea. He wished 
to rid the country s enemies but said he had made a mistake and killed a innocent man. 
The speaker could never support the heinous crime of murder and the conference must 
condemn such an act. But Gopinath *s object was noble and praiseworthy. They were 
not praising his act but his object. 

Mr. Chatterjee said the Congress supported the act of'Kemal Pasha and he asked 
if the Congress did that, where was non-violent non-co-operation? The resolution was 
carried by a majority by a show of hands. Mr. C. R. Das voted in favour of the motion. 

The Bengal Pact. 

Babu Anilbaran Roy M.L.C. a Swarajist moved that this conference fully support 
the Bengal Hindu-Moslem Pact in toto as adopted by the Bengal Congress Committee. 
An amendment moved that the Mahomedans should stop music in front of Hindu 
temples was accepted by the Subjects Committee. Another amendment fixing the per- 
centage of representation in Council as follows : — Mahomedans 45, Hindus 40, and other 
communities 15 was not carried. 

Babu Shamsundar Chakravarty was given an ovation when he rose to oppose the 
proposal. He admitted that, those who were in favour of the motion were actuated by 
the best of. motives. He also admitted that there was a section of people at Sirajganj who 
felt that such a pact was inevitable. He also found that a number of the young Maho- 
medans wanted to change the Congress literature. But those people would not admit 
what the Congress had declared before. It had been said that there existed differences 
between the two communities. Such differences existed everywhere. There wa s a 
difference of opinion between the speaker and Mr. C. R. Das but they were not un- 
friendly. They would help each other whenever one of them would be in difficulty and 
distress. When they began work there was no idea of the pact which was only an 
instrument and machinery. There could never be any good to the country through such 
a machinery. He was opposing the pact because he did not believe in any artificial madii- 
ne'ry. The mission of his life was to preach against all sorts of artificialities and to be 
‘true to the central creed as regards civilisation and culture, namely truth and purity in 
all its forms and to set their face strongly against all that smacked of violence. That 
was the reason why they opposed to praise Gopinath *s action. To seek to do things 
through such a machinery as the pact without bringing about any change of heart was a 
sort of unmeaning coercion which had no room in the programme of those whose method 
of. regenerating the country was by self-purification and non-resistance. He praised the 
earnestness of those who were in favour of the pact. He opposed the pact because he 
did not believe in machinery. He believed in men. It had been said that all great men 
were not practical men. They must admit that the Mahomedans like Hindus equally 
loved the Motherland. The love of country was a part and parcel of Islam. He advised 
the Hindus that their salvation lay in following the Mahomedans who offered prayers fivt . 
times a day. while the Hindus never did so ever once in day. The Mahomedans were 
more religious than the Hindus. Their salvation lay not in the pact but in following 
the dictates of their relfcfem, He said they had misread history. Their patriotism 
would be hypocracy if they did. not admit that selfishness could not go hand io hand with 
patriotism. If they did not wtfmit it they were not fit for struggle for freedom. Their 
salvation lay in sacrifice. The Mussalmans might say they did not want his advice but 
the knew* what was good to them. If they did not. care to take his advice ha 

would retire' and wor k in villages. 

Mr. Chakravarty next referred to the statements made by Mr. Gandhi as regards the 
st; 'Tndy, te hid Md,' that they had not arrived at the stage when the pact was a 
ttjfrHfty, Hc umakd to them not to. widen the dissension between them, - t o wait till 
a proper time am* fork. He then mentioned instance* of 
1 the Hindus m£mB that if tbev thought that the Pact was a 
slnik hr ill memw. ‘ But if by dfcscanfeg the pact they thought eudi eppfemone AMM 
■ * — ’ - - C. R. Das wie not the flrthtr ol .il* *rt» 
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They all knew that it came from the Government. Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. Abdul Karim 
and Nawabali Chaudhury were the real fathers of the pact. But who would give effect 
to the pact ? The cult of Islam was democracy and that was not by the pact but because 
they were religious. He did not sec the necessity of the pact. To them Hindus and 
Mahomedans who believed in God the Pact was nothing. The pact was a contract. 
Where there was a contract there was the necessity for lawyers like Mr. Das and they 
all knew that every contract created discord. He asked them not to hanker after tem- 
porary artificial unity by the pact. His belief was that the pact would do untold mischief- 
(A voice ** you are a false prophet M ). 

Mr. C. R. DAS with the permission of the President gave reply on behalf of the 
mover of the resolution. He began by saying that it had been said that there was no 
necessity for a pact ; that the pact if passed would retard progress of Swaraj ; that it was 
nothing hut a contract ; that it was' a mere machinery and people did not want such an 
instrument. He could not see how the pact was a machinery or an instrument but he 
asked, was not the signing of the Congress creed or the Congress volunteers’ pledge a 
contract and a promise. Was it not a contract when a Congress worker went from 
house to house, supplied cotton to villagers and promised something in return. But was 
there anything in the pact which would retard growth of nationality or by which Hindus 
would lose their own individuality and self-respect. He would never allow his name to 
be associated with the pact had it been a mere instrument. In the pact he had requested 
both Hindus and Mahomedans to make small sacrifices for the cause of Indian Swaraj 
and it would be to the advantage of both of them. So long as Hindus and Mahomedans 
did not unite, it was impossible to achieve Swaraj. But kDw were they to unite? Certainly 
by federation of the two communities based on self-sacrifice and suffering. Freedom 
that would thrive on sacrifice and suffering would bring about true union between the 
two communities. He had asked them — Hindus and Mahomedans — to sacrifice some of 
their interests for the good of the Motherland. How could that be a contract. Life was 
certainly above dogma or logic. He did not like that life should only be guided by logic. 
He asked them to obey the will of God. The pact was necessary for the growth of high 
ideal of manhood and Indian nationality. Whether they called it a pact, a convenant or an 
instrument, he believed it was necessary for the establishment of Swaraj for which 
Mr. Das was prepared to make every possible sacrifice, even to shed every drop of his 
blood. As for the allegation that the pact had sown seeds of discontent and distrust 
where there was none, Mr. Das said the disunion was not owing to the pact but because 
of opposition to it for which Hindu Sangathan and no-changers were responsible to a 
certain extent. This had helped Government and Moderates because it was to the Interest 
of the bureaucracy that there should be constant friction between Hindus and Mahomedans 
as that would retard the advent of Swaraj- They were also aware that the Ministerial 
party was busy in a systematic campaign of organising counter agitation in every district 
of Bengal against the paet, and therefore against the growth of Hindu-Moslem Unity. 
.As an illustration he referred to the Local Moslem Congress which he said had beat 
organised at the instance of some Mahomedan members of the Ministerial party. He 
made a fervent appeal to accept the Pact and welcome Swaraj by making sacrifices and 
by suffering. 

The resolution was passed and the house then dissolved. 

Next day the Conference discussed seven other resolutions, the most Important of 
which referred to Council entry 


Non-Co-Operation anp Council Entry. 

. Mr. Prptap Chander Guha Roy moved the resolution which was as follow*:— 
.Whereas] in the opinion of. the Conference working in the Council Is not o pposed to the 
principle of non-violent nomco-operation as accepted by Nagpur Congress as its declared 
p6Ucy v thls .conference requests . the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee to at lea* try 
tp opt. according to the resolutions accepted at Delhi and Goconad a Con gress e s thus 
allowing the Swar aj Party to do the necessary and legitimate work In Council and put 
forward their, constructive work there. 

Babu Nhrendra Nath Bose moved an amendment urging deletion of the preamble 
ptmmf * Whereas in the opinion bf the Conference the working in the Council it not 
oppujegl to thr principle of imn tkilrnt non m operation ** 

Mr. .t ^Dn in s e apor t of the reeohitfen said:— 

tbfltefee his position tfear-Non-viotent, ndn-eowperatfen teas an eld 
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•ive co-operation he opposed him and he had n tough fight teith Mahatma. But even 
at the Calcutta Special Congress while supporting non-co-operation he did not admit 
that council entry was ©pj>osed to it. At Nagpur Congress he did not change his views 
and Nagpur resolution did not say that council entry was against non-violent, non-co- 
operation. But the councillors were asked to come out because it was against democracy. 
After referring to Delhi and Cocan ail a resolutions* Mr. Das said, in his opinion council 
entry was not against the principle of non-violenr non-co-operation. He asked were 
those no-changers who paid taxes to Government non-co-operators ? He failed to un- 
derstand how in this they w»t»* showing disresjN'ct to Mahatma (sandhi. It must be 
admitted by all that there was not the least doubt that Mahatma Gandhi was one of the 
greatest living men but if there were some who disagreed with him in all |>oinls were 
they showing direspect of the Mahatma? He failed to understand how those who pro- 
fessed to lx* orthodox followers of the Mahatma should at once cry shame and flourish 
lathi should a speaker by a slip or mistake fail to add Mahatma Indore Gandhi. In 
opposing the amendment Mr. Das asked was there not a movement going on to remove 
Swarajists from the (‘on gross Kxecutive although the fact remained that it was owing 
to the Swarajist activities that Mahatma Gandhi was released. Was it not good work done 
by the Swaraj Party in passing a resolution demanding tlv release of political prisoners 
and, with a view to destroy diarchy refused the ministers* salary. In conclusion Mr. Das 
said they were attempting to remove the Swaraj Party from the Congress hxocuttve and 
with all humility he jiointed out that from the time of the trial of Aurobindo Ghose up 
till now there was not a single forward movement in the rounlry with which he was 
not associated. His firm conviction was that they should attack bureaucracy from every 
possible point anil every institution that perpetuated the hold of the bureaucracy in the 
country must be destroy.',!. They must attack their etude! anti fight the bun nucracy 
both inside and outside the council, it was for Bctga to dec.de whether Mr. 
fit to hold sway over the Congress. Tlv v had .-l. ct.-d him President of Bengal 1 rmttwinl 
Congress Committee. Would they now wish that he should resign/ If that be their 
cWUtnn he would accept it anil bow to that decision. ... , 

The Amendment was defeated and the original motion was carried by a large 

majority. 

On 1 i:u R 1: soi mi »ss. 

The following are some of th- more important of tin- resolutions passed by the 
conference : — 


nirmivv • — . 

This Conference, whilst denouncing (or dissociating itself I from) vio fan 
the principle of non-violence, appreciates f.opinath Sahas ideal of st li-sarrmce, nut 
*M 'though that is In respect of the country’s best interest, and express ,t« re 

birtlwight by legislation, this it "? f T"°, )ir “h! t rioht ami in indignant* protest of the on- 
for consumption in vindication of thnr hirtn-riMii •»»” K ' 


salt for consumption in 
just law. 



and other persons’ names by deposing the 'J""'"’ reouest^the Bengal Provincial Ton- 

SL* KSSiVST S!e - - — 

,« bring the movenum . to a *™**™»™ £ comwil-entr, 1. not again., th. 


Whereas this Conference is of ^^‘^"adopfed "n the resolution 

principle and programme of non-violent non-co-opt ratton i Committee 

ot tii Nagpur Congress. this Conference In Delhi 

to see that to enable all to work unitedly h „ 1M , obstacle Is placed In the pro- 

and Corunada Congress Sessions is adher.d ., . . ( snnko special efforts 

section of the Swarajya party programme and th. b oth ^ r,, ‘ reWi 
for the furtherence of the constructive prog . renresentatlves of the 

Whereas the refusal of the Ministers salary by ihe elected ep 
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people trt the Bengal Legislative Council is an expression of Bengal public opinion,- 
this Conference enters its indignant protest against the unjust and the unlawful con* 
duct of the Ministers in continuing in office in utter disregard of such public opinion 
and it hereby expresses its total want of confidence in there. 

Whereas Lord Lytton, the Governor of Bengal, has taken recourse to various im- 
proper means to imepede the work of Bengal's representatives in the Council, this Con- 
ference is of opinion that he is unfit to remain as Governor and should resign his office. 

Whereas the Government of Bengal have clapped into prison under Regulation III 
of 1818 several distinguished, experienced and devoted Congress workers, who are 
thoroughly believers in the principle and programme of non-violent non-co-operation, on 
the ostensible plea of their being revolutionaries, but really with a view to throttle the 
Congress movement, and whereas the Government have given those persons out to bc- 
revolutionaries in utter disregard and in contempluous ignorance of unanimous Indian 
public opinion that has expressed itself so clearly in open public meetings, this Con- 
ference declares that if faith in non-violent non-co-operation and devotiori to Con- 
gress work is regarded as tantamount to revolution, every Congress worker in Bengal 
is a revolutionary. 

This Conference advises the establishing and organising of village associations, 
Congress Committee, workers* and Peasants' Unions for the purpose of protecting the 
masses from the high-handedness of the Zmindars, the police, and other people. 

This Conference, while placing its perfect faith in the movement of non-violent non- 
co-operation ns propounded by Mahatma Gandhi and adopted in the N'agpur, Ahmeda- 
bad, Gaya, Delhi and Cocnnada Congress Sessions, urges upon the country to pro- 
ceed along towards freedom in accordance with the ideal and principle of the move- 
ment. 

Whereas the use of alcoholic substance and of narcotics is detrimental to the physi- 
cal, mental and national progress, this Conference requests the country to scrupulously 
avoid the use of such commodities, and further requests the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee to take proper steps for the carrying out into practice the purport of the resolu- 
tion. This Conference, monov-r. declares the imposition of excise revenue on such alco- 
holic substances to b** unjust and unlawful. 
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The U. P. Liberal Conference. 

\u.iii\n\n i.v in mh'n 

Th, ■••Minh S.ssi.,n of 111.- I nil.. I IWm.. ( il„. ,Kih 

X . V ' ,al1 - Am..n« Sir ‘IV, 

llnhnitiir Siipru, Mr. < ('hini.-inuini, |)r. Ann!.- tlx- Ki. Hon. V. S. 

Srinivasa Saslri, Pandit Gokarannih Misra, Mr. \. |\ s«*n, Mrs. J\v la Prasad 

ami a numlM-r of d.-l.galis. Munslii Xarayan Pra*a»l Asluliana, Chain, nut of the 
Ktrcplton t ommill.r, w.-lomud iln- drl.-gafs. Sir T.j lluhadur Sapru, in pro- 
posing Mr. Srivastava to tin* Presidential chair, implored i h«> l.ihcials to approach 
t"* questions lo Ik* discussed in a practical manner and not to l»* swayed l»y seal i men t. 

Pnekidkxtmi. Adokkss. 

'Hm* President, Mr. IKshweshwarnath SRhVASTAVA, then delivered his Presidential 
address in the course t»f which he lirstv offered to the l.ahor Party, lo Mr. 

MacOonaltl and Lord: Olivier, their hearty Mich minus, and ho|M*d that during 

fheir tenure of office-. India would have earfy redress of her grievances and *|M*edy 
'fulfilment of her just demands. On the subject of Kenya, the President spoke nt 
length and warned the Government that unless they were prcpuml to reverse the 
policy embodied in. the White P;i|M*r, tlu- consequences to tile relations between 

Britain anil India would Is* disastrous, ;md ap|s>aled to his countrymen to stand 
firm by their brethren in Kenya in their struggle to uphold their National honor 
and to remove the racial stigma which is sought lo be imposed despite solemn 
pledges and promises. He |Miinied out that they hud tried sufficiently long and 
sufficiently hard to bring the turbulent South African Whites to a reasonable frame 
of mind by arguments of persuasion, :md they had failed. The country could He 
longer tolerate their growing anti-Indian bigotry, and they must do whatever lay Is 
their power to show their intense dissatisfaction and resentment. The British 
Guiana Immigration Scheme was also strongly commented on Mr. Srivastava urging an 
India to definitely make up her inind to reuse supplying coolies for white capitalists and 
exploiters. 

While rejoicing at the release of Mr. Gandhi, the President hoped that he would 
use the tremendous influence he wielded in the country to work successfully those 
constructive pro|>nsals of the Rnriloli programme which would help lo promote stolid 
unity between the communities and bring them nearer their common goal of 
Swaraj. The President criticise! strongly what he considered to be methods and 
tactics of :i doubtful character which person* of the position of Messrs. Motllal 

Nehru and (\ R. Das had adopted for some gains in the elections lo the Councils, 

and as to their obstructionist policy, Mr. Srivastava apprehended that their action 
whs more likely to cause a set-back to their progress and lo alienate the sympathies 
of the British people, not excepting the Labor parly, rather than to succeed In 

coercing the Government into submission. 

Referring to the Reforms, the President felt convinced that the defect#, which 
had been noticed from the very beginning, could not be completely remedied 
without a revision of the Act, and earnestly hoped that Lord Olivier would 
the justice and necessity of the advance demanded by the country, and would see 
that a (loseible line of approach is by means of* the immediate amendment of the 
rules and by the appointment of. a statutory Commission as provided for by the Act. 

lie sum! that the history of the Indlonlsntlon of the Public Services was a long- 
drawn out agony of broken pledges nnd promises. The powers as reg ards ^ the 

appointment and control of Civil Services In India, if the Government 
he made responsible, should be transferred to the Government 
Government and their Legislatures. He then strongly "* inched Sir Malcolm lUII^ 
statements in the Assembly In re the debate on Round Table Cmifeijnce, and snowea 
that both schemes of a Round Table Conference, as proposed Pt. Nehru, and ofnw 
National Convention, as proposed by Mrs. Resent, were unworkable ai^ the on^r prac- 
ticalde thing was to press for an early statutory commission under the Keforme aci. 

• Referring to army expenditure, the ProaUmjt aakl thmi 
considerably reduced, there coukl be no proepect dther ofthe "S?* JL dw 

from its present heavy taxation or of suMcteiit money M ***■ 

mom n resets ry expenditure on their NatlondmBdlng deportment*. 
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In conclusion, tin* I'nvulcnt itiad** a strung aiqieul to the Liberal Party to 
reflect over the cause* of their failure at lim clirliiHiii ami to devise suit s«l>K* means 
to remedy them, to enforce mure strict Parly discipline, to organise a Party fund, to 
increase their membership, to improve their organisation, ami to carry on con- 
tinuously and 'incessantly the work of educating the electorate. They should also 
start newspajiers, esjxrially in tin* vernaculars, and organise an influential deputa- 
tion to be sent to England at once. The President said: “We are uiqiopulur for 
llu* lime being, but I am linn in my belief that our diagnosis of India's condition 
is true, and our prescript ion is sound and wholesome, not fanciful or poisonous, and 
must, if applied, lead to the country's good. Our constructive and beneficial work 
is embodied in the solid achievement of tin* Reformed Legislature during the last 
three years, achievements, political, economic, soeial and National. We appeal to 
our Noi»-l*o-0|H*ralor friends noF to undermine the edifice raised by the devoted 
labors of Naoroji and Gokh.ile, Bunnerji and .Mehta, and we appeal to llu* best in 
England to Ik* true to her real self, and to complete the edifice of our National 
I'reedom, tin* foundations of which she herself has delilieratcly laid.’* 

Tut: Rt. IIon. Mr. Sasiki. 

Air. SASTR I said that for some time he had felt that the chief political aim of all 
parlies in India should lie tin* speedy attainment of self government, and, in order 
„lu achieve that end, ail paities should forget their differences and unite in the 
furtherance of their common object, lie had made bis business to offer ro-o|>ern- 
tibn. llu had recently observed Swarajists in Delhi at dose quarters, and he had 
to say that their example might be followed by the Liberals to some advantages. 
They Inal a great organisation ; their lenders bad matle enormous sacrifices ; they had 
put foiward mighty efforts ; and they seemed, allow all things, to understand their 
own mind. While their efforts had been comparatively misguided they had de- 
monstrated What no other party in India had ever demonstrated before, namely, what 
could In* achieved by recognising a leader ami by following him. They bad set an 
example which was very valuable indeed but those virtues, eminent as they were, 
could only lead to |M>or results if they were not united to reason anti to practical good 
sense. 

The Sovereign element of success had been wanting in the Swarajist programme. 
There were some who maintained that lietweeit the Swarajists ami the Liberals as 
between extremists ami moderates there was hardly any difference. 

Tilt* Swarajists maintained (fiat the Government of India Act was a sham ami 
a fraud, ami if they could tear up this Act and reduce India lo a state of anarchy 
they would lie tloing a great service to the country. They (the Lilierals) held 
exactly the contrary view. They thought that the Reforms had much in them 
Which was of value lor (he building up of the future Italian nation. They believed 
also that if they worked tla* Reforms they could through them rise to greater and 
higher tilings. 

lb* asketl tla* Lilierals not to put their faith in tla* 4 Invent meiil. I i rat it utle was 
not one of the outstanding characteristics of governments, hut for that reason they 
should not turn their hacks on their (iovcrmiieul, ungrateful and unprogressive as 
it wan. 

Regarding file refusal of the Budget demands by the Swarajists, Mr. Sastri .said 
(hat he thought that when driven into a corner the Indian politician . would be per- 
fectly justified cv€*n in refusing supplies to the Government, but at the same time 
he must condemn his Swarajist friends fur having us«*d this power upon. tut occasion 
when the circumstances did not require or when the circumstances did not justify 
it. They had thrown away n great opfxirtunity by not armjjftg to the request of 
their friends in /England and lie had to say that the wpf4t 5 of the hist Assembly 
session had been barren. 

Kkkoi.utions. 

Various resolutions were then passed./ Sir TEJ BAHADUR SAPRU moved 
the first resolution which alone is of all-India importance, namely, (a) Tilts con- 
ference places on record its deliberate conviction that the time has ar- 

rived wlum the Government of Imlia Act should !*• revised or some other 
legislation passed by Parliament so ns (t) to <*stiddis|t complete rwlpog*^ 
mem In the provinces; and (i) at the same time to modify ilie eonstitution of <h'‘ 
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Government of India with a view to establishing a retpomible form of cabinet now 
eminent m regard to all departments, excepting the Army and the Foreign and 
Political, and that the control of these departments be also transferred to the Indian 
Legislature as soon as it be considered wise and expedient in the light of further 
experiences. - 

(b) This conference expresses its regret at the vague and indefinite attitude of ‘the 
Government of India and of the Cabinet in England towards constitutional advance, 
and while taking note of the statement of the Government of India that they will 
institute an inquiry into the working of the Reforms with a view to determining 
what modifications in the Government of India Act, or the rules thereunder, are neces- 
sary, it expresses its strong protest against the exclusion of the non-official element 
from such inquiry. 

(c) This conference is strongly of opinion that with a view to considering 
the entire question of constitutional advance and the best method of giving effect to 
it, it is necessary that a commission with wide terms of reference and containing 
a strong element of non-official Indians should be appointed, and it also expresses 
the hope that as soon as the inquiry promised by the Government of India is com- 
pleted, the appointment of such commission will be announced. 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru said that he ruled it as absolutely impossible that the 
Government in England would decide to go back on the Government of India Act, 
and the only question, therefore, was one of advance. He urged British statesmen not 
to indulge in vague and indefinite statements. The danger of those kind of state- 
ments was that they involved the good faith of Great Britain in suspicion and doubt. 
It was for that reason absolutely necessary that British statesmen should clear tfieir 
minds and ask themselves what they were going to do with the Government of India 
Act. 


The Bombay Liberal Conference. 

AHMEDNAGAR- — MA Y j/ST iqj 4 . 

The Third Session of the Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference opened at 
Ahmednagar on May 21 last. Mr. B. S. Kamat of Poona presided. The attendance 
was about five hundred including nearly 200 delegates and members of the Reception 
Committee, almost all the districts except Sind being represented. 

In the course of his presidential address Mr. KAMAT described the events and the 
general political conditions during the last half year leading to the advent of the 
Swaraj Party in the Reformed Councils. He congratulated the party on their dis- 
play of party discipline and qualities of leadership shown by their leader. He said 
The presence of the Swaraj Party in the Councils dispels all doubts that the 1921 
Non-Co-operation programme is dead and let us hope ■ will soon be buried, the prin- 
cipal mourner being Mr. Gandhi sadly watching the coffin being gently lowered into 
the grave on the sands of Juhu. The Liberal Party welcomes the Swarajist pro- 
digals to. the. Councils as our misguided comrades, wisely retracing their steps from 
the cross , road of 1921. Their past record, a strange combination of sacrifice and 
childish strategy, leads to the hope that some of them, the younger colts, alttiougli 
kicking off over the traces for a time and dragging old stage™ w “ h 
settle down in the Councils to pull with the team end will be tugging at the 
ministerships. The Swarajists facilitated their enti y into the Cowwh by 1 1 dherg 
declaration obtained through a roving committee that the country **£ 

Civil Disobedience. We have reason therein to rejoice Jhat^ .the wprid to artior 
Swarajism, If not for democracy, and so long as Mr. Gandhi does not (as nanos, 
hit erstwhile faithful lieutenants. -m fallow 


Wixn nil eiSIWilllB HUWHtU . ^I*..*|-s,isl - -* laltunr 

Swarajhm alone cannot torpedo the Councils.^ConstUutional^ad ^s— m J«»nmv 
constitutional evolution and: cannot be _foreed up HlVILiSia i!i sure aril in Ink— lug 

stk as s ss? SsSKjss 

the idea. We cannot give our approval to their schame 
onwfcichther sure s takin g their opposition to the Govt. Lord CXHri er > qposa ■ 
.&m£-S’s 3£ ao« .besatlsfactory, but M» rah tf to ac ceg «*•££& 
rmftrinn wni ttpt in my opinion wrong. Retortion of the Flaence BUI m me Jiissmirry 
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by the Swarajists-cum-Indopendents seems to be therefore exceedingly ill-advised and 
impolitic. 

Mr. Kamat then referred at length to the constitutional advance. He admitted that 
the constitution had serious defects. It is a case for mending it and not ending it, and 
the issue before the country at present should be the best method of mending the con- 
stitution. The irreducible minimum of change which has become inevitable was pro- 
vincial autonomy and a logical corollary thereof, namely transfer of responsibility to the 
ministers for all corresponding subjects in the Central Legislature; in other words, full 
responsible Government minus only the army and foreign relations. Mr. Kamat then 
dwelt on the Reforms Enquiry which was then going on and declared that the Govern- 
ment of India were doing everything they could to enhance suspicion about their ultimate 
Intentions. The terms of enquiry, he urged, should be wide, enbracing larger fields, so 
that there may be recommendations for a substantial advance to make the consti- 
tution really workable. The only way out* of the present position was a Royal 
Commission. The Round Table Conference as demanded by the Swarajists was an 
unworkable proposition, and even if a Royal Commission was finally refused, the country 
must be ready with a well formulated scheme for discussion as soon as the recommen- 
dations of the present Reforms Enquiry are submitted to Parliament and the country 
far criticism. He appealed to the Swarajists not to plan any chimerical programme 
of their future policy, but to set themselves to the task of assisting at an agreed 
practical scheme. 

Resolutions. 


Of the resolutions passed on next day, 22nd May, the Self-Government resolution 
Was moved by Dr. PARANJPYE, and after being seconded by Rao Bahadur CHITA LE 
and KALE and Messrs. GANDHI and PATWARDHAN was enthusiastically carried. The 
resolution demanded the establishment of complete responsible Government in the Provin- 
ces and a responsible form of Cabinet Government in the Central Government in regard to 
all departments excepting Army, Foreign and Political, and transference of the control of 
these departments to the Indian Legislature in due course. It also expressed the keen 
dissatisfaction of the Liberal party at the vague and indefinite attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Cabinet in England towards India's constitutional advance and 
called upon the Government to make a clear statement of their policy. 

The enquiry into the working of the Reforms by the Muddiman Committee was 
condemned as being secret, one sided, and unrepresentative. 

The Conference also demanded the immediate appointment of a Royal Commission 
to consider the entire question of constitutional advance. 

The Conference then passed a comprehensive resolution dealing with the army and 
Indians overseas. 

Next day, May 23rd, a number of important resolutions were discussed and passed. 
The resolution dealing with the Village Panchayat Act, Bombay, as unworkable requested 
the Government to take steps to amend it. Another asked the Bombay Government to 
provide better facilities for technical education so as to open new careers for Indian 
young, men. The resolution asking for the removal of the residential qualifications in 
Council elections was moved by Dr. Paranjpye and passed. Resolutions urging the 
separation of judicial and executive 1 functions, the abolition of Divisional Commissioner- 
ships, the allotment of one seat each in the Local Legislative Council to Kolaba and 
West Khaodfiih districts, the use of Swadeshi articles, both by the Government and the 
people, uncouragement of indigenous system of medicine, the repeal of the Princes' 
Protection Act and the removal of the disqualification in regard to membership of the 
Council and the Assembly were passed. A resolution urged a change In the Government's 
Excise policy in the direction of total prohibition in less than ten years; It recommended 
the adoption by the Government of free and unrestricted local option 'and such other 
remedial measures as sure recommended by the Excise Committee* 

The U. P. Liberal Association. 


ALLAHABAD— JUNS 4, 1914. 

Ametotfatf M «* tbmasitta* M-tbt United Provinca, Liberal AaWciatioa vm tfeU 
•m WienlWi jh ro't'*! tb. ' L e e d tr ' Office, Allahabad, with the peel 
ftUUUHJBttPRUilL C. S I., LL IX, in the dialr. The eommktro 
rtptet ol IbtiW CeMaMtalM and- addpted'the fdknrinr rttciutiom s-** 
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' Point or V«w Wholly Wrong. 
on the k* i!^, TVn^K h ^L '7L a| ’ poin,mM,t of the Royal Comii.ia.iaa 

‘f 1 * ^‘ U 7 °L ll^ia «nn«*eifKtW^ 

WWte m^ntaing that by .he term, of 

*™s ? 11 f a " y ,s ®J ,e of * constitutional character, this committee is o?opii»ion that 
wrong 1 ° f VI€W ad0I>ted by the Comm « 8 »on and the basis of the f*port°are wholly 


Obnoxious to Indian Objective. 

2. In the opinion of this committee the recommendations of the Commission with 
regard to the preservation of certain proportions between the Kuropean and Indian 
elements of the services for an indefinite period of time are wholly obnoxious to the 
recognised objective of the Indianisation of the services. 


Secretary of State's Powers. 

3- Further, this committee strongly protests against the continuation of the powers 
of the Secretary of State in relation to the services. In the opinion of this committee 
the powers now exercised by the Secretary of State Should be transferred to the 
Government of India, acting under the control of the legislature. 


Pkovincialisatiov. 

4. This committee is also of opinion that the scheme of provincialisation of the 
services associated with the administration of transferred subjects, while seemingly 
satisfactory, so far as it goes, cannot be approved inasmuch as the Indian demand U 
for the transfer of all subjects in the provinces to the control of the legislature, ns the 
Commission's recommendation will create a new motive of opposition to this demand 
on the part of the services, now reserved, and as the recommendation itself is far too 
limited and qualified to result in an effective increase of the control of Ministers and 
legislatures over these services. 

No Recruitment Abroad. 

5. While this committee welcomes the recommendation about the increase of 
proportions of Indians in the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police Service, and other 
services, it feels that the period prescribed for working up to that increase is much too 
long. In the opinion of this committee it is impossible to work up any scheme of 
dominion self-government in India without adopting the principle that the venue of 
recruitment for all higher services shall be India, the Government having the power 
to recruit abroad for special appointments on special terms if and when this may be 
necessary. This committee looks upon the Commission’s recommendation on this subject 
at wholly inconsistent with the Indian point of view. 


Medical Service. 

6. While the committee approves of the establishment of a civil medical service, 
it is of opinion that the proposals with regard to the constitution of the militaiy medical 
service by the R.A.M.C. (India), and to the large proportion of civil medical ports to 
be filled from the latter will amount to a continuation of the present Indian Medical 
Service in another, and from the Indian point of view, a more objectionable form. In 
the opinion of this committee there should be two distinct medical scrv»cef--an Indian 
military and a provincial civil— the former entirely independent of the British War Office 
and recruited both in England and in India, and the Utter wholly in this country. 

The Financial Recommendations. 

7. While thi* committee would not object to the removal of euch real aod icg Uimrte 

ftnandal grievance, a. the service, may have, it 1. .trongly of .‘jffJl 'L TSL 

memUtion* of die Commi»«ion in thi. reject are unreawnable in <te ip«eiye» _and «W> 
impose a much h ea vier strain on the finances of India than they can, f , 

the need of the country, bear. 
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Committee Deprecates Hurry 

H. 'I*h is committee express** its dissatisfaction with the report in so far as it fails 
to give any satisfactory reasons for many of its recommendations or to refer to evidence 
given before them.* This committee expresses its surprise that the evidence should not 
have been published and urges the Secretary of State to do so without any delay. This 
cummittee further desires to enter an emphatic protest against the Secretary of State 
and the t Government of India desiring to give effect to what they consider to be some 
urgent recommendations without waiting for or in opposition to the expre'ision of opinion 
by the Indian and the local legislatures, and feels that such action on their part, and 
the report itself, instead of creating any harmonious relation between the services and 
public opinion in India, will bring about an alienation between the two. 

The Guzerat Political Conference. 

liOKS.W—ij i/.IV igif. 

The 7th Guzerat Political Conference met at Borsad on May 13th under the presi- 
dentship of Prof. D. B. Kalelkar. There was a large gathering and those present in- 
cluded Messrs. Jamnalal Bajaj, Vallahhai Patel, Mr. Abbas Tyebji, Mahadeo Desai, 
Yaman Mukadatn, Indula) Yagnik, Manilal Kothari and other followers of M. Gandhi. 

The Chairman of the Reception Committee, Mr. Kashbhni Zavebhai Patel, in a 
short speech welcomed the delegates on behalf of Borsad and said that the Kaira District 
hud a valiant spirit and had given to India men like the Patel Brothers, Mr. Gopaldas 
Desai and many others. Kaira had given its full quota to the Nagpur Flag Struggle. 
After the victory of the Borsad Sntyagraha they w**re engaged in prosecuting the con- 
structive programme vigorously. He dwelt U|>on untouchability and drink habit and 
appealed to Gujarat to subscribe 10 lakhs of rupees to the Gandhi Purse Fund. 

Prof. Kalelkar was then formally elected to the presidentship of the conference 
amidst cheers. 


Mr. Kalelkak's Address. 

Reviewing the history of the Guzerat Political Conference, Sjt. Kalelkar said : 
*• Seven years ago the first Parishad was hrld, and at that time Mahatmaji said in bless- 
ing the Parishad that the step Guzerat had taken was full of consequence and that if only 
the foundations of its public life were strongly laid there would be nothing left to be 
desired sis to the result. Mahatmaji further said that it was to be the object of the 
larishad to bring into being a set of political workers whose sole occupation it would 
be to carry into effect all its resolutions. 

In the light of those words it is now possible to review the exact measure of 
progress in Guzei at. To-day the Parishad is conducted and its deliberations arc mainly 
guided by those very workers whose whole-time occupation it is to toil in the service 
of the country. It is a healthy sign of our progress that this happy circumstance has 
come to pass. As Swaraj is of the people, it is incumbent on them to exert towards it. 
The work of construction is of the essence ol Swaraj and when it is done, the externals 
of self-government will have been easily secured. This work has to be done among the 
masses and through them, and necessarily the educated classes on whom the burden of 
propaganda falls ought to make strenuous attempts to reach the ears of the peasants, 
farmers^ and labourers. Guzerat may well be proud of the fact that its workers arp 
from t& people and of them. 


Progress of Satyagrah*. 

Again, 7 years ago the ideal of Satyagraha was first inculcated in Guzerat by the 
teachings of Mahatmaji. Since then the ideal has gained ground and the people of 
this province have come to realise that it is the only instrument through which oppression 
and all evil can be overcome. When truth and non-violence come to be established 
firmly among the people, then there will have been true victory and triumph. At the 
Ahmedabad Parishad, which was the third for Guzerat, the programme of non-co-operation 
was first taken on hand. It is a proud fact to be remembered that it was only after 
the Ahmedabad Parishad that the Congress in a special session at Calcutta confirmed that 
programme. The Ahmedabad Parishad also started the Guzerat Yidyapith. The nest 
Parishad at Broach worked the Bezawada programme. 

Then came the most trying of all tests for Guzerat, the arrest and imprisonment 
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¥ * BaA te * wlmirably and at die Anand Pariahad nroi dad 

d t tenmnnti cn to continue the .truffle which die leader who had juat baas 
taken from their midMhad launched. After the Anand Conference followed the 

b y.. Go !yy > g t y 1 ?* “"w* mr mo« of the leading worker*, and dw 
faiquirlea hjr the Civil Diaobedience Committee of the Congreea. Guaerat at that time 
gave a handaome gift to the country in the'ahape of the Vidyapidi and also organ laed 
ge apread of Khadi. No twidyan din g dilfereneea among the country 1 * political leader*. 
Guaerat stood resolutely by the original programme. There are now to-day fewer 
differences between Hindus and Mussalmans in Guzerat than in any other province In 
Mtav I venturi to ask what would not be possible for a province like this to achieve, 
one which could conduct successfully mill strikes in big cities in an absolutely peaceful 
manner, send volunteers by the national flag, and launch on a fight such as that victor!- 
os riy carried on at Borsad. 


Hindu-Muslim Unity. 

Sjtv Kalelkar hat his own sutement of the Hindu-Muslim problem. The differences 
in religion, he said, between Hindu and Mussalmans do not stand in the 
way of unity between them. They may be overcome, if any, by each community endea- 
vouring to understand the other better than it has hitherto done. In so far as anta- 
gonisms are caused by the question of political rights which each community may 
dee bo under the future government of India, they can be amicably settled by the 
communities taking a broad-frinded and liberal view of efcch other's claims and gene- 
rally by arbitration. Speaking as a Hindu, 1 say that I do not mind conceding much 
In Amour of Mussalmans. The real cause of continuing friction between Hindus and 
Muslims to' my mind seems to be the lack of control which is to-day exhibited by the 
educated classes of either community over the less educated fanatical and inflammable 
factions of the population. It is because of this that arbitration has become difficult 
and even impossible. The coward and the bully have got the better of the good ele- 
ments in the communities. This pernicious influence has got to be removed and the 
Hindu-Muslim problem will present no insuperable obstacles. Not a Hindu Sangathan 
but a Raahtriya (National) Sangathan ought to be the national endeavour. 

The great traders of the country are attempting to find out how best to mitigate 
the evils arising out of Hindu-Muslim tension and I might throw it out as a sugges- 
tion to them that the promotion of popular education and the service of the masses 
are two certain remedies to meet the present situation. The first step in mass educa- 
tion is to make the people understand their own straits and difficulties. They must 
be made to put into practice what they believe in. It ought to be the aim of mass 
education to elevate mass character and conduct. In cultivating the spirit of self- 
reliance among the people, their education has to find fruit. 

Concluding, Sjt. Kalelkar said that he deliberately omits mentioning anything re- 
garding die policies of Government and urges the importance of pushing constructive 
woris through the country. The spread of national education, the removal of the blot 
of untouchability and the universaiisation of Khadi are the three essentials to the reali- 
sation of freedom. Few weeks of strenuous work at Borsad will have achieved far 
more than few years of liberal education so far as the masses of the people are con- 
cerned. What Guzerat should set itself to in earnest is the carrying out of the work 
of construction which is so hard to pursue hut which, if achieved, would bring us 
appreciably near Swaraj. 

Mums raou Mahatma. 


The following message from Mahatma Gandhi was then read;— ^ 

Let diis be Liy message Borsad has crowned Gujerat with victory. Borsad has 
done Satyagraha, has sacrificed comfort and hra thereby rendered a service to Itself 
and to India. Borsad has cl ear ed the ground, which has now to be built upon and 
the task Is hard. Still 1 know that this work is progressing. The work can be raid 
to be complete only when Borsad cease* to use my other cloth or otto Muff, when 


Us last shop stops dealing In foreign or mill doth, when alcohol, opium and l^gbecome 
m erely a name to Its people, when theft end prosti tution come to a <lsadsiop, wh ra to 
children, boys and giria brimming to the de proa s e d dma or attend 
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hood, and when its depressed class people come to be loved and respected. All this 
Is easy of accomplishment if we have a will. I am sure if Borsad aceomplMhm this 
it will achieve Swaraj for India. I wish that you should take a vow to achieve It 
and that you should have the strength of will to take this vow. But it may he taken 
only when there is the firmest determination to accomplish it. Harhbchaadra's rcaolu 
lion should be behind it to carry it to its logical fulfilment. Otherwise it would be ' 
wiser not to indulge in any vow. 

Resolutions Passed. 

Resolutions were then moved from the chair* expressing thankfulness for release 
of Mahatma Gandhi ami wishing him long life, resolutions congratulating Nagpur 
Satyagrahis from Gujerat and the people of Borsad on their victory. 

The principal resolution passed was that the Borsad Taluk should prepare itself 
whole-heartedly to carry on the 'constructive programme as laid down by the Congreas 
and Congress-workers of the taluk should take a lifelong vow to prepare Borsad according 
to the Congress Programme until the Taluk was fully ready. 

Another resolution re i (erased Gujerat *» faith .in the constructive p r o gr a mme and 
appointed a committee to report within two months on' the ways and means to promote 
and co-ordinate constructive w writ going on in different areas and also so frame a 
scheme of national sen-ice. 

Kamatak Provincial Conference. 

GOKXXS—i AM Y 1914- 

The Third Kamatak Provincial Conference began ks sessions on May is! a* K frkara 
under the pr e side n tship of Shri Sf i artl c nracharya of Sharadapeeth. 

The President, who spoke for three '-hours, in sweet Canonise dealt at kittfh with the 
relation of politics to religion. He conclusively showed that theymeot Mens off 4mm 
republic, election etc., are not foreign so us. If we read our religious literature; we shall 
find instances of Kings who were elected ami deposed when they did not fulfil the people's 
wishes. Four things can be clearer seen in our Dharma Kings should h elected 
by the people; (if Kings should act up to the wishes el She people; (3) Kiitp should 
always be engaged in protecting their -subjects; (4) money collected from the people 
should be spent for the people. He gave a number ef i nst a nce s hi proof tf these 
statements. 

He then dlsiculsed the Council entry question and showed how we go against our 
Dharma in entering the Councils. But, he added, those who conscientiously believe that 
real work can be done through the Councils should attempt in that direction. The majo- 
rity who do not believe in councils should work out the constructive programme. While 
discussing Hindu MuSKm Unity, he said toleration is the basic principle of the Hindu 
religion and if we are. true followers of our Dharma we can dhow die same spirit 
towards our Muslim brethren and easily bring about unity. 

As to Untouchability, he said, the Hindu religion which preaches equality not only 
amongst men but even amongst animals can sever ask us to keep a large section of 
our brethren at arm's leqgth. Some people misread religious ia junctions and preached 
intermarriage pnd inteptiaing. If we restrict ourselves to the meresemovalbf un touch- 
ability -we can have the full sympathy of all orthodox Hindus. 

Resolutions Passed. 

On the and day resolutions were passed: The first expressed their firm faith in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership. The second resolution - about the constructive programme 
contained six clauses : (r) Village propagand a , (s) spread of Khaddar, <j> daily amongst 
different castes, (4) removal of untouchability, (5) Hindu-MuNIm unity; (4 tOMtisendilM 
Congress Committees, municipalities, local boardft'.and other bodies to thtotfhhiwSdiat* 
steps for the uplift of the Untouchables. 

•On the 3rd day five resolutions were put from the Chair aad passed unaimouslyw 
They are <i)This conference requests all District Committees to give tfe ffecesrtuy 
support to workers who haye been selflessly working far the last 3 yeacs ht non-viblent 
non-co-operation; (a) This Conference congratidatm thav Hindi Pradbarafc Mandaf on 
their opening a branch at ttubH to teach Hindi and requests all KanftadSgas not Mr 
to help but to avail themselves of the brandy (3) TWa Ceafersace m 

Vykom Satyagr^is m their efforts to ef ablWy dm uatiNId frifrts 
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*? ! ,.P u ^ lc ro«d*; (4) This Conference sympathises with the Satyagraha movement of 
the < 5 ikhs At Jasto and congratulates them on their complete non-violent conduct ; (5) 
TWa conference resolves that all Congress Committees do spread anti-drink literature 
through their special volunteers with a view to resume picketting if and when necessary 
to stop the increasing drink vice. 

Godavari District Conference. 


The 17th Godavari District Conference, which is the political conference of the 
Andhra-desa, met on May 2nd at Alamur under the presidency of Dr. Varadarajulu 
Naidu of Salem. 9 

Both the President and the Chairman, Mr. Satynnarnyana, in their speeches had 
some favourable remarks to make on the question of Council-entry which are conducive 
to unity between the No*changers and the Swarajyists. About the question of council- 
entry Mr. Satyanarayan observed : — ■“ From what we had observed in the Legislative 
Councils, and after carefully following the procedure adopted by the followers of Desh- 
bandhu Das in the various Legislative Councils, I suspect that there is not much 
wrangling over the efficacy of this method in the country. Due to the stirring activities 
within the Councils fresh life and enthusiasm have been infused into the country. Many 
believe that by Council-entry and its activities people in general will be goaded to think 
seriously of civil disobedience and if necessary to start it. Thus they push on towards 
the extreme point of civil disobedience' in the programme as laid down by Mahatma." 
Dr. Naidu, too, delivered him.,elf of the following remarks in his concluding address: 
“ Non-violence should be strictly adhered to, but our programme and methods should be 
guided by expediency and discretion. The triple boycott is a failure and the less we 
talk of it the better. We shquld sink all communal squabbles and give battle to the 
bureaucracy through Councils, Municipalities and Local Boards and outside them. If 
pressed on all sides the Government will yield and responsible government will be estab- 
lished. . Complete Non-co-operation is impossible." 

The resolutions passed by the Conference were common-place, but one fact deserves 
to be mentioned that, a resolution about undertaking Hindu Sanghathan on the lines laid 
down by the Hindu Maha Sabha was ruled out of order by the President for reasons not 
stated. 

Moved from the chair, the Conference expressed its regret over the demises of Lenin, 
Kasthuriranga Iyengar, Vajpai and Maulana Sharar. The House also offered its heart- 
felt prayers for the restoration of Mahatma Gandhi. 

After reiterating its faith in the Non-violent Non-Co-operation programme of Mahat- 
ma Gandhi the House also adopted the resolutions passed at C’ocanada by the Indian 
National Congress. 

The following resolution occupied the attention of the House for nearly two hours : — 

“ This Conference exhorts the people of this district to push on the constructive 
programme of the Congress with a view to hasten the speed of Satyagraha. " 

Amendments were moved and resolution 6 of the Cocanada Congress came in for 
much criticism. Various meanings were read into it. Those who were in favour of the 
amendment pointed out that the ultimate goal of the nation was the attainment of 
Swaraj and not civil disobedience. When put to vote the amendment was over-thrown 
by an over-whelming majority. The main resolution got through the house without 
any difficulty. 

A resolution on untouchability was moved by Mr. Mandapaka Rangiah Naidu of 
C-ocanada. In moving the resolution the speaker urged upon the peogle of the district 
to wipe out the blot of untouchability from their midst. «... 

Four resolutions dealing with (1) the starting of Libraries attached to Taluk and 
Village Congress Committees, (2) the difficulties of people inhabiting the nturi area, to. 
enquire into which the District Congress Committee was requested, to appoint a committee 
consisting of not less than five people ; (3) exhorting the people to improve the condition of 
Sanskrit schools in the District and also if necessary to start new schools (4) spread of 
Hindi in the District. A resolution giving detailed suggestions for doing propaganda 
work in the villages on certain definite lines was moved by Mr. T. L. Narasimham and 
after some opposition from Messrs. K. L. N. Somayajulu and others, was passed by an 
over-whelming majority. ' ■ . .. 

The resolution recommending that District Congress Committee should 
to capture the Municipalities and I-ocal Boards in the District, was moved bylWkanna 
Venkataratnam and Duvurri Venkataswaralu respectively and passed without opposition. 

86 
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Xcxi came tlx* resolution regarding tin- In.ycoii of British goods which wax carried. 

. Ne^l came up for discussion the resolution which rail'd u|ton the Hindus in ih* 
District , to organise themselves on the lines of ih«* Hindu Malta Snbha. Hut the 
resolution was ruled out of order by the President. 

Doctor Subramnniani then moved that in the opinion of tills Conference at the 
Belgium Congress the word “ Swarajya '* in the Congress on*»d he changed into " com- 
plete independence.*' Mr. K. L. X. Somayajulti moved an ani'*ndment that in the. 
opinion of this Conference the Congress at Belgaum would do well to formally declare 
independence. The resolution and the amendment were both lost. 

The Utkal Provincial Conference. 

rrrr.u'K—irsh: <s. i V j h 

The Orissa Provincial Conference was held in C'uttark on the .»8ih June with 
Dr. Sir P. C. Ray as the President. The learned doctor gave a wry impressive address 
ns president, in the course of which he said as follows : — 

“ As you arc aware during the days of the unrest caused by the partition of Bengal, 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald made a tour in India and embodied his impressions in his 
“Awakening of India" published in ion. He lays particular stress on the economic 
problems and is of opinion that nine-tenth of the Miltiary expenditure of India is under- 
taken for Imperial purposes and as such it ought to lie burnt* by England. In other 
Words, the huge army maintained at the expense of India is mainly for the upholding 
of British predominance in Asia. It has been well said that the pence of India during 
the critical period of the late war was kept with tin* help of the Police force, as India 
Was practically denuded of the Indian anti the white soldiers. Lord Hardinge very 
aptly said 44 India was bled white." Herein lies the keynote to the present policy of 
British rule. At present more than 50 per cent, of the revenues of India is swallowed 
up by the military up-keep. This means that Provincial resources are mainly drained 
into the Imperial Exchequer. Bengal is the worst sufferer in this respect as, by what is 
known as the Meston award, at one fell swoop fully j-j of her revenue was oar-mnrked 
for the Imperial coffer. Xo wonder that ail the beneficial measures which go to the 
building of a nation are starved. After a century and half of British rule barely 5 per 
cent of her people nre literate. The masses are kept steeped in ignoranrt*. Our acti- 
vities have well-nigh been paralysed, and when we ask for grants miserable pittances are 
thrown out and we sire treated as so many Oliver Twists, I say with all the emphasis 
l can . command that the 50 lakhs which the Bi har and Orissa Government proposes to 
spend for palatial structures ought to lx* ear-marked for primary education. Xo protest 
can be too strong against this insane, I had almost said criminal, waste of public money. 

Next to the Military expenditure, that of the I'ivil Service demands our atten- 
tion. Like the horse leech’s daughter the members of this pampered service keep con- 
stantly crying: "give us more, give us more." I need only refer to the 1-ee Coinmis- 
sion Report. It is true that in order to make the bitter pill palatable a few sops have 
been .thrown to the Cerberus i.c. the purely Indian element. W hen the Islington Tom- 
mission was ap|H>inted and we were clamouring for more posts being thrown open to 
our countrymen in the Civil and Int|>erial Services in general. Sir Henry Cotton 
warned us against the insidious danger we were courting: “An Indian Civilian, " said 
he " meant* an Indian lost to the country for good." Never were truer words uttered. 
An Indian Civilian becomes a limb of the bureaucracy — his angle of vision Iweotnes 
entirely changed. He looks at things only from the official points of view. In one 
word, he ceases to be an Indian. An Indian Minister under the Diarchy is no better. 
He too like Jove begins to nod. To me a more pitiable sight can seldom be witnessed 
than an Indian Civilian clothed in authority. 

In fact the Civilian Service has outlived its period of usefulness and has come to 
be an anachronism. An Indian member of the Service is a miserable creature who has 
to blunt his conscience and sell his birth-right for a mess of ftottage. 

: The Government policy is — pay taxes, sit quiet; everything should be done for you 
and nothing by you. Prompted by its own selfishness, the official hierarchy who holds 
us permanently in leading strings would not admit that if the period of tutelage is 
extended the child grows helpless. 

Swaraj is the only remedy for these His ; with this end in view we must make 
strenuous efforts and sink all our party differences, parochial and communal. 

All the social evils we suffer from must be removed. The curse of unlouchabiHty 
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more than anything else stands in the way of our nation building We must s.. M 

.r° ° U -rS°“T the . so - calle ? dressed classes and make them feelthat we a 

Item, fhe disruptive tendenc.es and elements of orthodox Hinduism mt^bTetojl! 

I would like to mention what I understand is a sore point with you at the 

moment. It is the dismemberment of the Oriya speaking people. How thTfSUS!! 
ment rides rough-shod over the feelings and semimems of the^pSople arnTdiWa^uTu 
linguistic and cultural unity is well known to us in Bengal. Even after thTSrfoJ of 
the two Bengal* in 191a the whole ot the Surma Valley which is as ihuch Bengal as 
Dacca or Mymensmgh has been sliced away and tagged on to Assam. There h no 
reason why Ganjam and, Sambalpur should be alienated from Orissa proper. 

. ,V? n ? ress ll? s divided ^ ndia * nt0 provinces according to the linguistic and 

ethnical diyisions. The only way to counteract the effects of such political partitions 
is to make the Congress divisions real. If we feel that, whatever the Government 
does, we are one by the ties created by the Congress, if the organisations and its re- 
presentations throb with life and reality, then the Government attempts to partition will 
not touch you or perhaps draw you closer. I wish you would make the Congress orga- 
nisations a real factor in the course of your daily vacation and life. 

Orissa's Appalling Poverty. 

The most striking feature of Orissa is its appalling poverty. People live on. the 
scant amount of food and htve no reserves. The distress on a single failure of crop 
becomes unsurmoun table and wide-spread. The cultivators are in the grim clutches 
of the moneylenders. 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald says in his 44 Awakening of India " : — 

44 We have made the money-lender and the grain forestalls groat and from being 
public functionaries our administration has made them self-seeking exploiters, the 
banias and money-lenders holding liens on crops.” 

Poor as the people are, the opening up of communication by Railway has rendered 
them poorer still. As soon as the harvest is over, comes the money-lender to realise his 
lebts, and the capitalist to pay down cash for the produce which on account of the 
Facility of transport he can carry away without difficulty. The whole of India pays 
Jearly for the blessing of modern civilisation in the shape of railways and telegraphs 
and your province is no exception. 

44 Railways have added to the difficulty and have widened the apparent famine 
area, — one firm alone sucks the sap of Indian life like tropical sup, leaving dust and 
barrenness behind — a week or two after harvest India's surplus wheat and rice have 
passed into the hands of dealers and when the next monsoon fails she starves." .These 
are the words of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, our present Prime Minister. The export of 
food grains without caring for immediate needs or a future surplus must be stopped. 
But how can we do it? There is only one way, which is the attainment of Swaraj. 
Whichever direction of our life and activity we follow, our investigation leads to one 
reply — W e must have Swaraj.’ We must knock and knock persistently till we are able 
to lift the bar over our way. 4 

It ought to strike us as marvellous that a vast and poor population should sit idle 
and starve and yet buy their clothing from the hands of a rich nation when they 
could clothe themselves by their own labours. It appears to be miraculous. So per- 
fect was our ignorance that it required a Mahatmaji to disillusion us. 

Mahatmaji, who sought his heart and found a remedy of most of cnir evil s iq 
charka and then asked the people to spin, was a bold man. I did not beltere him 
then and scoffed, but have remained to pray. I know there are many peo P 

now do not believe in the feasibility of charka standing against the mills. Those Who 

do not believe, their position is quite clear— let them work out the salvation In their 

own way, honestly doing what they believe to be right. But those who believe Ui 

charka or say they do, it is for them to follow up the matter to its 
In Orirea you lave got an excellent field of work. You Will u*e <^. ?**-*£”* 
th an what in Bengal we are accustomed to. The tradition of spinning is sun not 

teju/to apln and u.e khaddar a veor large amount of faS 

sarily eschewed. We bujf there imported article* of hjxurle* by paying for them to food 
•tuft When we give up one item of .imported article of luxury we keep a monel of 
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fed dor our poors within the country. This is a simple calculation. The mentality 
whkh spinning and wearing khadi will induce will at once simplify our mode of life. 

1*0 What extent we have been carried away by a desire to show off will be illustrated 
from an' incident which occurred in Orissa and described by Mr. Nevinson in .his book, 
Wttik a crust famine Was raging in Orissa and thousands were starving, one of your 
.eftiafs thought It worth while to spend four to five thousand rupees in arranging for a 
recaption and breakfast for a Lieutenant Governor. This mentality is net peculiar to 
JBenjgal or Orissa. Happily those days are gone. By one stroke of boldness the 
master-man has put an end to this sham. His loin-cloth symbolises our poverty — he has 
fllftljssly exp osed our poverty before the world. Now it is for us to own him and 
to x»0j the masses whom he, more than any one of us, represents. 

Qur rtsal Work lies in the villages. All the items of constructive programme can 
to iw sn Op efficiently only In the villages. Take for example national education. The 
q!llag» schools are the best instftutions to begin national education from. Instances 
am frequent where the text books are used for poisoning the minds of pupils in the 
povemmeot controlled institutions. If we are to counteract this tendency of poisoning of 
dur children and youths by School and University education as it is now run at present, 
we must begin from the beginning. We must have small National Schools started where 
children wifi be taught self-help and to imbibe love for the land of their birth. 

Habits of drunkenness appear in the grossest form in towns and in the neighbour- 
hood of mills. Should any of your villagers show sign of advance " in this item 
attempts should be made to cure the habit root and branch from the villages. We ran 
expect only opposition from the Government even in this endeavour, but that should 
only add to the Strength of our strife. Government looks on with complascence, nay 
encourages habits of drunkenness and litigiousness because all these vices bring in addi- 
tional. revenue* We have to fight not only against long contracted vicious habits but 
against the Government also which waxes fat on the miseries of the people, and goes 
$o the length of quoting Shakespeare in the Police Gazette to make drinking fashion- 
able 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolutions were passed on the second day. One expressed joy at the release of 
the and the second welcomed Pt. Gopabandhu Das and Mr. Bhagirathi 

Mahapatro back from jail. The second resolution was moved by Mr. M. S. Das. 
the ex-Minliter of the B & O. Govt., who had on the previous day signed the Congress 
ereed and had thus become a Congress-man. In moving the resolution Mr. Das felt 
Sorry that we .were under a foreign rule. But this, he said, should not ttouble us as our 
bodies alone wei*e subject to the alien rulers but not our souls which formed a part of 
God. ft was the treatment of the* Government which .aught us non-co-operation. The 
first thing die Government taught us was non-co-operation with God with the result that 
die' soul was lost and humanity was transformed into animality. They drove out God 
had taught us to earn money, fill up the belly and go to rest. There was no God but 
ft W«* to .Government servants who were to be worshipped. One lesson which Gopa- 
bandhu Obtained wax that “ don’t be afraid of those who can only torture the body." 
St was- to' released two. who gave an Inestimable treasure to the country by their suffer- 
ing! and bt assured his audience that the troublous times had ended and a glamour of 
tipht would envelope the country. 

Much excitement was evoked In connection with the 5th resolution which ran as 

fcjtluwi t ** This Conference reaffirms its belief in the principle and policy of non-co- 
gpMflrtto sjMvement and the constructive programme as expounded by Mahatma Gandhi ; 
“ iff to the absolute necessity of non-co-operation in Congress work, it 
member of the Congress organisations of the province to -carry out in detail 
5. by their own efforts." An amendment was moved. 


. H* $• Das said that he had just signed the Congress creed and a proper inter* 
KMofloii of It was thkt the original resolution should be adopted. They had no business, 
to IpeaMer •*«» «f shflly-ehailying. If the Congress was determined to destroy the 
Jftosqf to and surest methods should: be adopted though of course there were 
nfarwajrs to. ^ A fter a heated debate to original resolution was carried fay an over* 
fftownag majority. 
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South Indian Liberal Federation. 

MADRAS -.1/1 \ 

7«f C, ^^‘ , . a " nUi ' , !" W,in K 01 'h' 1 St ' u "> Imth.n l.iisral 1% .l.-raii,... f.iiv I, ranch) 
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. ™» ?**crM\on % it should I** • mnarkvd. has m, thing i„ d» with tin- Indian Lib. r.ds ; 
it is an organisation of the non-Brahmans of Madras «,f ilu- * |iisihv *’ i.ariv, ih«- main 
aim of which is to promote Non-Brahman inter. Ms al«„ir. i„ .h«- , x, lusi„n ,d ih,< Bn.h- 
n,,n l f* though its membership is small the party itself is v.-rv inllnrntial as from its 
ranks the Madras Ministers have since the Reforms hn n mainly nrriiiied 


. Mr- RANG1 AH NA1DC, one of the Secretaries, pn sm.t. d i h. report id tie- Manai»- 
mg Committee on the working of the Association during the war ending Nowmln r last 
In the course of the report the Committer say:- - 

" The Committee did not meet as many times as it ought to have done, as its time, 
and in particular, the time of its Secretaries, was wholly devoted lor canvassing votes 
for and securing the success of, the candidates lor the local Legislative Council and the 
Assembly, put by the Association at a special meeting held for the purpose on iph May 
*24 at “ Soundarya Mahal*' under the Presidentship of the party I. ad. i Sir P. T. 
Chettiar. For the same reason the Committee was not aide n» hold anv public meetings 
as in the previous year. Owing to unhappy difl»T'-ncrs in our camp, th*- work of 
canvassing became nil uphill .ask and the results ol the election were prejudicially 
affected to some extent. It is needless to point out that hut lor these dillerences, a 
Brahmin, however influential he might he, would not haw hern representing our city in 
the Assembly. The Committee notes with much pain that these dillerences still exist, 
even though subsequent events have proved beyond doubts how fatal they are to our 
cause and to our movement if they are allowed to exist. The Committee notes with 
regret that in consequence of the weakness introduced into our party l»y internecine 
quarrels, the Government has changed its attitude towards us. 

“ It is afi open secret that the Communal G. O. lor which our party iii'-n lought so 
vigorously in the last Council is now being treated more or less as a dead letter. As 
proof of the changed attitude of the Government, the Committee begs to recall a few 
instances of neglect of Non-Brahmin claims. The Hon. Mr. G. A. Natesan was nomi- 
nated to the Council of State, and Sir P. Sivaswamy Iyer to the Legislative Assembly. 
The other day in the papers npjjeared the news that Rao Bahadur C. V. Visvanatha 
Sastriar has been nominated to the Assembly. It is regrettable to note that no repre- 


sentative of the depressed classes was thought of even though competent candidates are 
available among that class. To the Universities’ Con! err nee which is to inert at Simla, 
two Brahmins have been chosen again. Are there not competent Non-Brahmins available 
for these offices? Why were the claims of veteran educationists like Dexvan Bahadur 
R. Venkataratnam Naidu ignored? What about Prof. Ralnnsamy, Prof. Candrth, Mr. 
J. P. Kotilingam; Mr. S. E. Ranganatham and Mr. C. R. Reddi? Cannot these jieople 
discharge .their duties as effectively as tlK Brahmin Candidates chosen to sit at the 
University Conference? Unfortunately things do not stop here. 

44 Thinking that we are divided, the Swarajists are now trying to swamp the 
Madras Corporation by setting up candidates to contest the elections in the \m 'I'™*™* 
which are to elect the representatives this year, you arc aware that alr.-a.ly 11 1 ih_ 
Madras Corporation there are six Brahmins out of the elect 
according to the numerical strength they arc entitled to not ™ oro ' h ' inh T 
you may be sure that under the guise of Swarajists, they will try to see the r< turn of 
more Brahmins and thereby to consolidate their position. Ihe Committee 
ther references to anomalies of this kind appeals to all Non-Brahmin, 
private and personal difference and to work hand in hand for the righteous cau se fry 
STfCTU Dr. Nair. gave up hi. life in “ ""bS 

our revered leader Sir P. T. Chettiar has been sefflesriy »*»«"< r‘ y J£f£'Q ' 1 

uniting we can still avoid difficulties and disappointments otherwise m ‘tore for in . 

wiasiaru wcuKaarargaasg 

that pur leaden will spare no pains to see Its efforts crowned with sucres 
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** The movement founded I >y the Lute Mr. Naif am! Sir P. T. Chettiar ami now being 
Carried on under tin* leadership of the latter was fast spreading all over India ami is 
bound to become an All-India movement. Though there is an apparent lull here, its 
activities can Ik* seen in Bombay and in the distant (Vntrnl Provinces where it is 
flourishing with vigour. Let us not therefore smother the main organization by |K*tty 
quarrels and puerile differences. I.ei us therefore straight away l>egin propaganda work. 
As matters stand at present, except holding confederations in the city and ('onferences 
in the Mofussil, nothing tangible is being done to educate the masses as to the necessity 
of the movement and yet the movement has taken deep root in the soil, not so much 
b< *cause of our work but by reason of the essential righteousness of the cause for which 
wc are all fighting. This the Committee confidently say front its personal cxpriencc 
gained at the time of canvassing votes at the last elections. Such a slate of things is 
not quite satisfactory and the Committee has therefore resolved to spare no pains to see 
that the non-Brahmins’ confederation is held in August or September next as pr»|H>scd 
by our party leader and to see that at the confederation a suitable constitution is framed 
and adopted and that due provision lor vigorous propaganda work is made.” 

Sir P. T. Ciikttv. 

Sir THKAGAKAYA CHKTTY in winding up the proceedings of tin* meeting made 
an important pronouncement on their aims and object and the |»olicy of their political 
party. He said : I have been connected with this movement from the very beginning. 
Dr. Nair and myself together started the work. Cn fortunately for us he had been taken 
away leaving me alone to continue the work. You ought to consider that it is impossible 
for one man to do anything. We had several friends working with us and I am sure they 
are still .working with us. Unfortunately differences have arisen but surely not diiUrencs 
woith mentioning. However they were made into mountains by our friends, the Intelli- 
gentsia of the country. They found in the course of two or three years the non-Brahmin 
movement has been making rapid strides and now* they find that their interests would 
suffer. And in fact there were indications that their influence was waning. The best 
way they could meet it was in their own usual way ol creating dissensions. I say in llvir 
own usual w*ay, because they are accustomed to do so for centuries together and they have 
partly succeeded. The poison has been introduced and it has done a good deal of injury 
for centuries together and as they have been in ascendancy for centuries, it is but their 
duty to see that their ascendancy is kept up* 

“ Tub Political Brahmin.” 

But it is not just nor is it right that they should always be in the ascendancy and 
crush the aspirations of our community who have also to come up. We must know in 
India it is not that community of Intelligentsia which is maintaining the Government. 
It is the merchants, the traders, the landholders, and the labouring classes that make 
the country. It is these that pay taxes to the Government and maintain it. That the 
whole power should be kept in the hands of one community and that a small minority 
community should always be kept suppressed, is what even Providence will not 
permit (Hear, hear and laughter). The time has come for their ascendancy 
to go down but it is not our intention that they should so go down. 
But we say we must rise up. (Hear hear.) The principle with which we 
began the movement was not the Jiatrcd of tlu* Brahmin but the raising of the 11011- 
Brahmin ‘Community. I say therefore there is no difference between us and the Brahmins. 
In the famous words I uttered years ago I merely said ‘don’t vote for a .political Brahmin’ 

Sir Theagaraya Chetty proceeding referred to the communal G. 6 . and said that it 
was in the hands of the Legislative Council to sec that this order did not become a dead 
letter and to see also that the Government did report to the Council the progress made 
in respect of the action taken by the Government in pursuance of the G. G. Non- 
Brahmins need not despair of the present depression. He would appeal to them to give 
up their differences and stand as one man. If they did that their success would be 
near at hand. He next spoke with satisfaction (he achievements of the Madras Ministry 
and instanced the Madras Government’s recommendation to the Secretary of State against 
dyarchy and the. reduction In the strength df the Executive Council by one and also for 
transference of more subjects to the Ministers. Such a thing was not .possible in other 
presidencies. Why? because their Ministers were men with heads, unlike some of the 
“ heart-headed fellows ” that were seen in the North, who were more fond of talking 
than doing. 
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S. I. L. K. on the -Lee Report. 

Another meeting of the South India Liberal Federation, Madras City Branch, was 
held on Saturday the 7th June last to protest against the recommendations of the l*r 
Commission. Sir K. V. Reddi Naidu presided and among the large audience present 
were Sir P. Thyngarayn Chetty, Dewan Bahadur S. Gurusami Cheity and l\ C. 
Rthirajulu Naidu, Rao Bahadurs T. Varadarajulu Naidu and O. Thnniknrhnln ('hotly, 
Messrs Rangiah Naidu, I*. S. (iurusami Naidu, K. Visvanatha Men on, T. K. Kurup, I*. 
N. Mnrthandam Pillni, S. E. Sudarsann Mudaiiar, H. Moppurnppa and several other*. 

Sir K.. V. REDDI NAIDU in o|>ening the proceedings, said that the re|a>rt of the 
lyoe Commission was one of those events in the history of this country, which if carefully 
handled might mean good to this land, and if handled in a wrong way might place great 
impediments in the progress of the country. Unfortunately the I<ee Commission had 
come to India under very inauspicious circumstances. Nobody wanted that Commission 
just at this time. The Legislative Assembly refused to sanction the expenditure of the 
Commission and the amount was certified by the Governor-General in the teeth of public 
opinion. It was not the amount of exj>enditurc involved with which they were most 
concerned. If the various concessions recommended by the Commission were limited to 
the existing services; he would not have quarrelled with the Commissioners and would 
not have been a party to a protest meeting of this kind, but the trouble was that the 
Commissioners did not recognise the promises held out to this country in the famous 
Declaration of August 1917, a declaration which wns practically incorporated in the 
Government of India Act of 19*9. According to the recommendations of the Commission 
it would take fifty-five years to reach the minimum of the European element fixed for the 
public services in India. Wns it fair to the Indians to la* under the tutelage of European 
officers for 55 years to come ? 

It was calculated that the cost of giving effect to these recommendations would 
eventually amount to Rs. ij crores. Could India afford that cost? 

Within three or four years of the Reforms the superior services had three increments 
and within the last ten years the percentage of Increase in the pay of the I. C. S., wns 
19, in the case of forest service the increase was 41 per cent ; in the case of police service 
the percentage of increase wns 71 and in the I. M. S. there hud been an increase of so 
per cent. In spite of all these increases, the l.ec Commission now recommended nil round 
concessions in every direction : in pay, pension, travelling, exchange, house rent nnd 
medical attendance. At a time when England was itself unable to find employment for 
its people, when all over the world prices had risen enormously, for the Commission 
to tell India, to pay more than the market value to any public servants whom It might 
engage hereafter was most unfair to this country. In conclusion, the Chairman laid 
emphasis on two points, one, that there was no justification for any concessions lo new 
recruits, and second that the Lee Report was detrimental nnd contrary to the promise 
held out by the British Cabinet and in fact most damaging to their ambitions and 
aspirations to achieve full Responsible Government in this country in the near future. 
The meeting ought to protest strongly against any indecent haste in giving effect to the 
recommendations before the Secretary of State ascertained the opinion of the Legislative 
Assembly on the recommendations. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Dewan Bahadur S. GURUSWAMI CHETTY then moved the following resolu- 
tion : 

This meeting of the cltixens of Madras places on record its keen sense of dim 
appointment at the ‘ recommendations of the L*e Commission on Public Services and 
views with deep regret the attitude adopted by the Indian members of the Com- 
mission. 


He 


arid that the history of the Lee Commission wae a chaSSajge to 
The Commission after spending about Rs. 5 
taxpayers* money s u rren der ed to the clamor of the services. The Secretary of 
‘ to be pow erle s s and had already 
The oeeWon as regards that 


the Indian 


about the 
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the Commission committed India’ to an extravagant proposal without laying down 
any limitations as to the review of the rate of passage on a future occasion. The 
most unfortunate feature of the report was that it was unanimous and that the 
two non-offiqial members, who affixed their signatures to the report without any protest, 
were members of the soncalled Liberal party, who* subsequent to the publication of 
the report were given high offices. 

Mr. K. VISWANATHA MGNON moved the following resolution: 

This meeting is emphatically of opinion that the recommendations should not 
be given effect to until full opportunity is given for discussion by the Indian Legisla- 
tive Assembly and until reasonable changes are made and the services are brought 
under the» control of the Legislature and a more rapid rate of Indianisation is 
guaranteed. 

The resolution was carried unanimously as also the following. Mr. T. K. KURUP 
moved : — 

This meeting is of opinion that future recruitment of Europeans should be 
reduced, and that in future, recruitment should be limited to particular posts requiring 
technical, scientific or special knowledge. 

The Chairman, in terminating the proceedings, observed that it was his hope that 
such concessions as were given to the European servants would be for the advantage 
gained from their efficient services and not in order to meet their unreasonable and 
extravagant demands. He also hoped that the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India would not drive the members of the S I. L. Federation, who were 
representatives of 27 millions of people in this Presidency and who were loyal to 
the core to the British Government, into the arms of those who had not shown 
such loyalty to the British Empire. 



European and Anglo* Indian Politics. 

Early in tin* year the Europeans in India \\< r«- Mined out of the depth* of their 
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Early in tin* year the Europeans in India were Mirml out or the depth* Of their 
occupation by lilt* infamous Day Murder (See p. 8), and this together with the 
rousing activities of the Swarajists have since thrown them into a ferment* 
and very genuine efforts have since been made from time to time to lift the whole 
community from money -grabbing to the |ioIitics of the day. For this purpose a 
conversazione was held under the auspices of the European Association, Calcutta, ftt 
the Grand Hotel HulTel on Friday, the nth January, when Col. Crawford, the al 
c.<irnf!irv nf the Association, smindi-d tin* alarm and indeed the 70,000 Euroiiea 


pur|>osc 

a, At 

the Grand Hotel millet on rriuay, me inn January, wiien * o*. \ ruw turn, »nv able 
Secretary of the Association, sounded tin* alarm and asked the 70,1*00 huru|*e«n* 
of India to rally. The Annual General meeting of this Association was held 
on the 4th February, 10J4 of which a full account is gi\en in the I. A. R. in.2.t Supple^ 
inent pp. *15— -**ti’. The Dav murder furnished tin* occasion for stimulating recruiting 
for the Eurotwan Auxiliary force, for the li. <). C. IV siilency division, t’alcutta in an 
ardent representation to the !**ngal Chamber deplored the smallness of his resources in 
Regular troops in the event of reallv serums trouble, and appealed to all the big European 
firms to make a strenuous effort to gel th-ir employ*-* to join the Auxiliary force. At the 
Calcutta Scottish Dinner held in March last. Col. Craddock raised a hue mid cry h»r 
calling recruits to the Calcutta Scottish and proposed to have compulsion introduced by 
law The false alarm, however, soon died out, and this failing an alarmist manifest-, 
was issued on April nsi over the signature of Mr. Carr, the President of the European 
Wiatimt. It was a letter adressed to the Secretary of State for India, which was 
stated to have the whole-hearted support of all branches of tlv Association throughout 
India. The letter runs thus 


To 


Tiik lit kopf i.v M.wikksk 
The Secretary of Slate lor India 


India Office, 

Whitehall. 

StR —The Council of the European Association beg to confirm their tc,0 * r /*™ 
the fib instant which they parUcuiaily desired Jo In * g* jjE* 

“ Europeans in India draw attention .o irrcs,,ons t,U- la hr* of 
the Assembly and Councils which they ronsidir du« * K > While wel- 

G over nine nt may be induced to alter the ^.^^hich may make the 

coming any examination and alteration of at . . j \ 0 constitutional 

present s.a«e of the Reform. and insistently 

Indian opinion, they strongly op}«* 1 J* lo * l;MM i bv loval Indians and to support the 

^^^.^^"r^ajr’currcn. puHcy as -.pressed in propaganda 

and actions be carried into effect. I required time to prepare 

a -h. political 

bly and Council, and they feel that th. ‘ . Councils for »uch subjects 

suppliea have been refused in lolo in tl • ' ft iLmlloss u f the consequent chaos tn 
a* customs, judiciary, and the l>«b> c .* ^ or ,'|.. llU e with the legislatures* in.lruction», 
the country, were Government to «u.i 11 

requires no amplification from . , X| gained by their leader* a* di rected^ 

^ The activities of the Swarajist* haw bein i | 7 , form, impossible, 

* ’• 

WSBSB ™*^ ClIANOINO SlTt'*TI0S. mil, teal aitua* 

. .^rnuAHty with which the poHMcai 
May we remind you in this connection of » 
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tton in India is changing and has changed, especially within the last three months, 
and of lho great change which has occurred in the interpretation of Swaraj in the 
Iftst year or two. . In 1 *>22 the demands of the Indian Congress amounted to Home 
Rule on a Dominion status. At the 1933 Congress a demand, which was narrowly 
defeated, was put forward for 41 full inde|x*ndence,’* but since that date this demand 
has increased. 

At the present time the leaders of the Swaraj Tarty claim the sole right to govern, 
although the ideal of an Indian Empire as it exists is a purely British conception, 
and can only be attained if British supplies the cement with which to effect the 
cohesion of the many heterogenous sections of India without engendering racial heat. 

In this respect we would draw attention to the mental attitude of Mr. C. R. 
Das, a present leader of the Swaraj Tarty, as exposed in his speech at the Gaya Con- 
gress in December, 1922. On that occasion he laid emphasis on the 61st clause of 
the Magna C'harta as “ being for our purpose securing as it did to the subject the 
liberty of rebellion*’ and, again, “ where such laws are not only not based on the 
consent of the people but profess to attack their fundamental rights, the subjects 
are entitled to compel their withdrawal bv force and insurrection. M 

Defiance of L*w 

Referring to the report of the Committee to examine the repressive laws, 
Mr. Das said 44 they little think, these learned gentlemen, that these statutes, 
giving, as they do to the Executive, wide, arbitrary and discretionary powers of con- 
straint, constitute a state of things wherein it is the duty of every individual to resist 
and to defy the tyranny of such lawless law.” 

That Mr. Das has not changed his mental outlook since that date is abundantly 
made clear from the fact that, in spite of constant challenge he has never repudiated 
the statement that the aims of his party are frankly revolutionary. Further, some 
of his trusted lieutenants have recently been arrested under Regulation 3 of 1818, in 
connection with the assassination of European Government officials, which so recently 
culminated in the murder of Mr. Krnest Day and the discovery of a bomb factory in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Das’ influence over his followers is supreme, and the actions of the Swarajists 
throughout the country have provided ample evidence of their intentions, while 
their methods at the last general elections effectively prohibited any expression of 
free opinion by electors. 

The modern Swaraj creed gains the wide publicity that is afforded by repeti- 
tion and elaboration in the Indian and vernacular Press, which freed from the wise 
control of ilie Tress Act, and unrestrained by that sense of responsibility which in- 
fluences the Tress in Western countries, disseminates lies and revolutionary propaganda 
amongst the uneducated masses in India. A few examples of this are attached. 

It must be admitted that the dislike of the Swarajists for the Reform Govern- 
ment to-day is no greater than was entertained by that .large body of Europeans 
and Indians, who in 1917 took strongly antagonistic lines to the introduction of the 
Government of India Act. The motives operating in 1917 and 1924 are, however, 
wholly dissimilar. In 1907 we recognised, as our records show, that it was impossi- 
ble to secure representative legislative bodies because there was no electorate. To all 
who know something of the country, it was patent that the greatest success which 
could be hoped for from the reforms would only substitute an Indian bureaucracy for 
British administration. It was the certainty of this tendency which made the reforms 
wholly unacceptable to those interested in the practical necessity for good government, 
rather than in the sentimental satisfaction of an Indian intelligentsia. 

The Sentimental View. 

In using the term 44 sentimental,” we in no way express any jack of sympathy 
for the natural desire of Indians to be associated with the administration of the country 
— a desire which has been fostered by the schools and colleges introduced by Britain 
into India. We do, however, feel very strongly that the sentimental view must not 
be adopted at the expense of the practical one, which is based on a frank recognition 
of the facts. _ . I# ._ t 

Those facts reveal unquestionably that the Indian Empire of to-day la • join 
British-Indian undertaking to which the British have supplied the vastly larger per* 
of the initiative, efficiency, work and finance necessary for bringing the Empire to iw 
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prownt point of development. Consequently wc have an acquired riaht to the 
far'teh'Muri^ «» tranquillity 


for both British and Indian subjects, and adequate assurance for the safeguarding of 

°ir ion now> . a, . w * ,h *". ,b «‘ "» «n™c«i 



The Reform Government did not in our opinion tend towards fair or efficient 
Govt., but the Govt of India Act having become law Europeans felt that they 
were bound to give, the system their loyal support though it was essentially bad In 
principle and fantastic in design. The records of many members of the community, who 
have expended a maximum of effort to assist the operation of the Act, satisfactorily 
bear witness to the sincerity of our community in this attitude., 

In the opinion of the European Association the only condition under which the 
Reforms Government can function freely postulate a degree of co-operation by all parties 
"tiich has not yet been approximately attained, even if it ever can be. Consequently, 
this association stands firmly opposed to any shortening of the present transitional 
period of the Government of India Act, and it is confirmed in this attitude by the general 
tenor of racial feeling against Kuroiieans as exemplified in speeches delivered not only 
in the Congress and other meetings, but also in the Legislative Assembly. 

Further, the attitude of important bodies such as the Bombay Municipality towards 
the Empire is illustrated by the following note governing the purchase of stores: — 

“ Intending contractors should note that the Corporation have expressed the opinion 
that no articles manufactured in any part of the British Empire outside India Should be 
used by any of the departments of the Municipality or by any of its contractors except 
when they are not available in any other part of the world." 

The European Association is emphatically of the opinion that there is not now and 
never has been any genuine appeal from the peoples of India for self-government, and 
in th' 1 present condition of racial feeling which has been deliberately manufactured by 
the Swaraj Party, the association holds the considered opinion that any general advance 
in autonomy for India, while it would militate against the interests of the British Indian 
Empire and jeopardise sound administration, would not in any way inure to the benefit 
of the main bulk of the peoples of India. The Association considers, however, that at 
the present stage alteration and modification of the rules under the Government of 
India Act are required and believe that for this limited purpose only an invitation to 
all parties to participate in a conference would be advantageous. 

The Association recognises the probability that such conference might fail io secure 
co-operation, but xvhatever the resuk, it urges you lo secure for His Ex^lkmcy the 
Viceroy and the Administration in India such degree of support ns ; wl l ennUc thro, 
to carry on the government of the country by the powers 

until the country evidences that return to sanity and to good * jJ ?. * 

wbfch the Association believes to be the fundamental character, Stic of the vast majority 

of its Indian fellow-subjects, 
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A further activity of the European Areodadon *« e*hWted againsMhe Sw.r.jist. 
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early in June lest Attacking the latter specifically for the Goplnath Saha resolution 
that the Serajgunge conference of Bengal had only a few days ago passed. On June 4th, 
the Association hastily summoned its members at a meeting at the Grand Hotel 
where a fiery denunciation of the Swarajist methods was made and its lander, 
Mir. Das* was loaded with personal abuse. The meeting unanimously adopted the 
following resolutions 

“ This meeting desires to record its indignation at the resolution passed by the 
Bengal Provincial Conference extolling the patriotism of a man convicted of a 
particularly revolting murder. 

“ This meeting considers from this resolution that the Swaraj Party and its 
responsible leaders have' definitely issued an incitement to a campaign of murder and 
anarchical measures for the attainment of their political objects. That the Council be 
instructed to draw up a clear statement for the Home Government and give hill’ 
pubUcity. at Home and India to the proceedings of the Serajgunj Conference in 
relation to the murder of Mr. Day.** 

Ms. LANGFORD JAMES in a speech urged Europeans in view of the latest 
Swaraj tactics at Serajgunge to join the Association. 

The Anglo-Indian Association. 

Following In the steps of the European Association, the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European community made a rally of their strength ostensibly to rally against 
Swmrajism but really with a view to earn a decent recognition at the hands of 
the Europeans who had always regarded them as socially inferior. 1 

In connection with the amalgamation of various Anglo-Indian Associations, the Ben- 
g*L Ur P. f Madras and Burma Associations, which have hitherto led an independent 
existence Col. Gidney*s negotiations with the Bengal Branch to amalgamate met with 
an unanimous response from members of the Branch. On Monday, the 23rd June, 
A general meeting of the members of the Bengal Association was held at the Y. M. C. A., 
building, Corporation Street, Calcutta. 

Mr. BARTON in opening the proceedings said the object of the meeting was to 
discuss the question of linking up all the existing provincial associations in India and 
Burma into one body. The question had been exercising the minds of the leaders of 
the community for some time at least for the past fifteen years. Difficulties had come 
in the way, disagreements on certain points had arisen and so the matter had never come 
to a head. Later the matter has been repeatedly discussed. 

The various provincial branches, said Mr. Barton, have been approached for the 
purpose of ascertaining their views on this question, and the majority feel that the time 
has arrived when all the Associations should link up into one large powerful organisation. 
Seeing that an All-India organisation was very necessary to handle Questions of vital 
Importance to the community, the wisest ^course for the meeting to adopt would be to 
agree to form one organisation right away. 

Col.. GIDNEY, kt course of a powerful appeal, said that the community's right to 
live had been challenged by the Indians. The Indians were entering into a pact with Gov- 
ernment and between themselves, without taking the Domiciled Community into any con- 
sideration Whatever. The Community's right to special protection, which the authors of 
the Reforms Scheme had placed as a sacred trust in the hands of the Governor General 
and the various Provincial Governors' had not been or could not be given effect to, 
basauso Government, in its desire to' obtain peace at any cost, and to satisfy the clamour 
of the Indian, were impotent to look after the interests of the Domiciled Community. 
He saw the shadow of the spectre of Indianisation growing darker and more sinister as 
far as the Domiciled Community was concerned, the Community, today is not wanted 
by Government and Indians— we are the things -of yester d a y - G overnment can only think 
of the In d i a n s to-day and to-morrow. Col. Gidney appealed and urged emafgmnation, 
nos ally of the various Provincial Associations, but of every departmental Association, 
which caters for the economic needs of the Community. 

Colonel GIDNEY said fas thought that what they suffered from today was a 
multiplicity of organisations. Tht question they had to admit today could be s umm ed up 
In. one short sentence. The community's right to live in India had been •mham 
cbaUsngsd.— By whom? By the authors of the Reform Scheme. If they have a daim 
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live In India they must see to it that that claim is observed.* What is the remedy? 
They want the right to live; they must therefore establish that right. How? By amal- 
ggmation., not only of every association but of every departmental association as well 
*-ttfaey cannot get away from the spectre before them of Indianisation which really 
•nt to-day ex-Anglo-Indianisation. If they formed one big body, which would really 
be a big labour combine, they could effectually' challenge Indianisation. 

The Community has a right to live in India, if not here, then in some part of the 
British Empire. It must do its utmost to organise its forces and put in a counter-chal- 
lenge to Indianisation. “ If you do not wish to accept this challenge " said Col. Caidney, 
44 then dissolve all your Associations and degenerate. If you accept the challenge, then 
jmalgamate at ooce, for in Unity alone lies your strength.*' 

The following resolutions were then put to the meeting and carried unanimruily 
/ a \ “ That the existing body known as the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association of Bengal be altered to the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled Euro- 
pean Association of All-India and Burma." 

(b) 44 That the articles of the existing body be expanded to meet the requirements 
of the reconstituted organisation." 


The Tuitdla Rape Case. 

. r ; d ht«oii« routing to perfervid amalgamation was perhaps stimulated by • 
TTus righteous rouwngtoj penvrv a ^ wa§ the infam0 us Tundla Rape 
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its loyalty ! 



The Trade Union Congress 

Th’j fourth session of the Trade Union Congress met at the Calcutta University 
Invitut’.* Unit on 30th Match 1024. 

For soiiv time past a controversy had been raging in the public press over the 
election of the- president of the Congress and some matters relating to the constitution 
of the Reception Committee as a result of which Mr. C. R. Das, who was the Presi- 
dent 01 the All-India Trade Union Congress held at Lahore last year, dissociated him- 
self from the Reception Committee and notified in the press that the Congress which 
was fixed to be held in Calcutta was not proper. On the other hand the Reception 
Committee at their meeting decided to hold the Session in Calcutta as arranged with 
Mr. N. M. Joshi, M.L.A., as President and issued letters to the press and to the 
different Unions all over India to that effect. Mr. Kutubuddin Ahmad was elected 
new Chairman of the Reception Committee in place of Mrs. Santoshkumari Gupta who 
had b‘*en elected the Chairman previously. In accordance with this notice Messrs. Bap. 
tisra, Joshi, Ginwalla and other la!>our leaders as well as delegates from different 
Labour Unions arrived in Calcutta. A series of conferences were held between Mr. C.* 
R. Das and other labour leaders who had come from outside Bengal with a view to 
come to an amicable settlement and as a result of a meeting held on the morning of the 
30th March at Mr. C. R. Das’s hous** it was agreed that the Reception Committee would 
make an apology in the open Congress to Mr. C. R. Das and would then request Mr. Das 
to preside over the Congress. It was further agreed that Mr. C. R. Das would preside 
over the Congress and Mrs. Santoshkumari Gupta would act as the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. According to this arrangement the Congress met 5 o'clock 
in the evening. There was a large gathering of delegates and visitors including some 
lndi*s. 

Apology to Mr. C. R. Das. 

Before the proceedings commenced Mr. Mukund&lal Sircar, Secretary to the Recep- 
tion Committee, read out the apology whereupon Mr. C. K. Das took the chair. At 
this stage Mr. Abdul Jubbar Taiwan objected to the apology. On this Mr. Das 
«*l lamed to the Congress the position clearly and sajd that if any member of the 
Reception Committee had any doubt as to how the compromise had been brought about, 
he would adjourn the Congress to enable them tb meet again and discuss the imtter. 
At the intervention of some gentlemen Mr. Palwan withdrew his objection. Messrs Bap- 
tists, Joshi, Ginwalla and several other gentlemen addressed .the meeting expressing taeir 
satisfaction at the compromise and congratulating both Mr. Das and the oppositionists 
on the happy termination of an unfortunate dispute. 

Mr. Baptists then proposed that the Subjects Committee would meet and moved 
that it *be composed of the Executive Council of the Congress and two representatives 
from each province. Several delegates pointed out the unconstitutional procedure suggest- 
ed by Mr. Baptists and said that according to the rules of the Congress the Subjects 
Committed should consist of at least two members from each Union besides the members 
of the Executive Council. 

Mr. C. R. Das observed that if the rules were strictly adhered to some difficulties 
might arise which might tend to the break-up of the Congress and suggested what he de- 
scribed as a workable method that instead of taking representatives from each Union 
two or three or five delegates from each province might be elected to the Subjects Cbm- 
mittee. 


Disorder in Meeting. 

Several gentlemen questioned the validity of this procedure while others put for- 
ward amendments whereupon Mr. Das withdrew his suggestion. One of the amendments 
was under discussion when Mr. Das pointed out that according to the rules the Unions 
had nothing to do with deliberations of the Subjects Committee excepting forwarding 
rmofations to the Executive Council. There was an uproar and tome confession pie-' 
yalled. Mr. Das adjourned the Congress announcing that the Executive C ouncil would 
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„. «t 9 o’clock to. consider the resolutions and asked the delegatee to forward draft 
rdnolntions to them. He also announced that the Congress would meet at 6 o'clock on 
tat next day at evening. . 

_ “ Several gentlemen stood up, and said that they would continue the meeting. Mr. 
Das maintalned that as the meeting had been adjourned it could not be continued and 
than left the hall with the President of the Reception Committee. 

tag to one criticism levelled against his suggestion as to the constitution of the 
Committee Mr. C. R. Dass described the circumstances in which the Con- 
grttssliadmet and said that every Union was asked to elect two members to die 
Subject* .Committee on every division. Question might arise as to which delegate or which 
tmkMKttere valid. If they once got into that he was almost sure that the meeting 
up <S rie .« of no » no *) He suggested that the Executive Council of the 
AlMUdia Trade Union Congress, such of them as were present and two or 
three or five members from each province should constitute the Subjects Committee (Voice 
— -as matter of grace?) 

Mr* Dae. — No as a matter of reasonable arrangement. Will you allow me 
to make my suggestion ? 

Voice. -^-If reasonable, yes. 

Continuing, Mr. Das said that it was a reasonable suggestion. He warned them 
against other course. If they said two members from each Union he was sure that 
having regard to the spirit that had been displayed there, protests would be made 
by .one -party* or the other as to the validity of this union or that. • If they went into 
that this would simply break up the meeting (Voice— It will never break up)^ 

After this the meeting broke up. The President declared the meeting adjourned 
arid left the hall. 

This ( was followed by an uproar. Hot words were exchanged between different 
parties who questioned the legality of the conduct of each other. In disgust some left 
the hall while others hung on attempting to restore order but to no effect. While 
this wae in progress electric lights were switched off and the hall for some time 
bme- in entire darkness. Lights were lit again and while a member was attempting 
tsr iaddress the House a group of young men on the bAlcony clapped their hands 
and shouted, and on the intervention of some men who went 'there from the floor 
the parties came to blows. Such rowdy scenes prevailed for over a quarter of an hour 
ashen order, was partly restored and at the instance of some leaders the assembly 
intimately agreed to what was suggested by Mr. Das. 

Mr. Das’s Explanation. 

tUterm. of the apology referred to above were as follows : — 

** We the members of the Reception Committee of the fourth annual session of 
jl* ‘Stadia Trade Union Congress humbly apologise to Mr. C. R. Das, Chairman 
af thdfixeCutive Council of the Afl-India Trade Union Congress for the affront given to 
ldm.tMt''tlie committee in recent resolutions and as specially mentioned in Bulletin No. 4 
Of Urn Reception Committee. We beg that Mr. C. R. Das will accept this public 
apnlngy and we trust he will see his good way to preside over the present Congress 
And miide its deliberations.” t 

*,|o: explaining the situation, Mr. C. R. Das said that there were differences of 
between hi msel f as the President of the All-India Trade Union Congress, and 
t&Raosption Committee or some members of the Reception Committe* formed in Cal- 
cutta and according i to his discretion he gave notice that the meeting which was 
etikl to the Reception Committee and of which the date was fixed by them was 
'■aioridie meeting of the All-India Trade Union Congress, but inspite of that certain 
irtlinhinii had arrived here and certain others did not arrive. At the instance of 
members of the Executive Council— members who were held in respect by the 
JUMndia Trade Unipn Congress-met at his house and on their suggestion they 
tiled trmttle'all disputes and differences. Messrs. Baptists and Joshi P lace ° pertain 
“ 1 lefore him which he thought satisfactory. He th#t asked them 1 J? 

i be necessary to have a meeting of the Receptioh Co^inittse but the majority 
aaflutrifi said that there was ho occasion for way -such meeting. It was 
tha^ vlsw that Mr. Das accepted the Invitation which Whs made to him ana 
l ihat had been placed before him. . , , ^ 

Saataehkumari Gupta, President of the Reception Committee, efter welcoming 
that Indian civitientlon could not afford to adopt the qaethode of the 
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West in their industrial concerns. Therefore, to save labour from the existing evils 
which come by way of industrialism they' must combine together and devise means 
which would do away with such institutions and at .the same time make their country 
industrially great. That was the problem which the All-India Trade Union congress 
must keep in view and should have to solve. 

Mr. Kutubuddin Ahmad in the course of his speech said that they wanted 
co-operation based on fraternity and not competition because the state would reach 
to a degree of organisation and importance far greater than it couM possibly fgach 
under a regime of competition. In 1830 the watchword of English Trade Unimiqfe 
was that property not earned by labour was theft and that economic Dower precedes 
political power and that salvation would come from organised powe£ of. workers. He 
wanted that every workman must have a right to «$ar good clothes^ have comfottable 
living and Just the work to keep him in good health. 

Concluding he said ; — Ours is a light for not' only political rights, but* also foe . 
economic privileges and social changes as we are being tormented,' oppressed and 
exploited. Our problem is a material problem. We - will therefore not fight by exploiting 
the ignorance of the masses ; rather we will educate and bring about mass consciousness. 
We will also not exploit the fanaticism of the mases. Religion was in the past a consola- 
tion to the poor. In the middle ages it stood against science and now it has become a wea- 
pon in the hands of the oppressor, and is creating economic divergencies. We must have 
discipline and loyalty to the common will and above all we must have mass solidarity. 
Our movement must not be based on sentiment otherwise it would be ephemeral. Our 
solution lies in us and therefore it is essential that we must organise and if we once 
organise we stand like a mountain when no tempests nor hurricane can move us, 
and if we move we move like molten lava and nothing in the world can arrest or dam 
our progress. 

The Congress then re-assembled on the next day, Monday, the 31st March, 19*4. 
Mr. C. R. Das as President then addressed the Congress. 

The greater portion of the proceedings was occupied in recording resolutions 
on various subjects all of them touching the vital interest of the different labour unions. 
The most important of the resolution referred to the revision of the present constitution 
of the AU-India Trade Union Congress. 

Resolutions from Chair. 

The President at the outset announced that the Executive Committee of the Congress 
which had held its sitting in the morning had framed a number of resolutions which he 
would place before the house in due order. 

Resolutions were moved from the chair expressing joy at the recovery of Mahatma 
Gandhi and praying for his early recovery and also recording sorrow at the death of 
the great Soviet leader, Lenin. These were accepted unanimously. 

Another resolution was also passed congratulating Mr. Macdonald, leader of the 
British Labour Party, at his forming the cabinet. 

In moving this resolution, Mr. Das observed that the resolution was merely one 
of congratulation and as such he had no objection to its passing, though of course, he* 
urged upon the house to remember, that he personally did not belieye that India could 
get anything from any particular party. 

After the string of resolutions had been passed Mr. Joseph Baptista proposed a vote 
of thanks to the Chair. 

Mr. ^C. R. Das rising to respond to the votes of thanks, thanked Mr. Baptista and 
the gentlemen present. The President then turned to the exposition of his own views 
about labour. These views, he said were his personal views and not of the Trade 
Union Congress. When that institution would realise those views, Mr. Das was confi- 
dent, then and then only would glorious days dawn upon the country. 

Continuing Mr. Das warned the organisers of labour in this country not to be 
misled by Europea*, ideals and European catchwords such as M trade union 11 11 trade 
guilds ■*’ and the like. Our problem was different from those of the west and the same 
solution did not apply to the* conditions of both. 

The clash between the classes and the masses was entirely a thing European. Ac- 
cording to the cultural traditions of this country there was no distinction between the 
classes and the masses in India. 



Indian Deputation to England 

An Mown* of the activity of the Indian Moderate Party waa 
kf, »“«• , ° n April sand a National Conve.,tion was 
established at Allahabad (see VoL I p. 80) and deputations were 
arranged to be sent over to England to carry their “Home Rule lor 
India campaign there. The first batch led by Mrs. Besait and M.- 
Sastri left Bombay for London on April 26th, followed by a seconi 
batch on May 10th. Besides this “National Convention Deputation'' 
many prominent leaders were at this time in Ktigland in various connec- 
tion. Lain Lejpat Rai had gone much earlier, while- Messrs. Raugu- 
chariar and K. C. Roy went in connection with the Colonies Committee. 
The advent of Labor in the Government of Britain had drawn a 

large number of curious Indians, so that in May— July there was a 
tolerably big company of Indian visitors in England. They created a great 
stir in political circles by their speeches and writings and managed to 
rouse the interest of Britishers on ludia. The activities of the Indian 
leaden as also the work done by the Besant Deputation are recorded 
below. 

Indian Parliamentary Committee 

On FEBRUARY 2 3rd an Indian Parliamentary Committee was formed 
mainly with the efforts of Major Graham Pole M.P., and other leading Labour 
M. Ps. Mr. Lansbury was elected as the Chairman. This Committee wa<. 
pledged to secure Dominion Status for India, and began to work in Parliament 
disseminating views about India and giving informations* to other M.Ps- 
But iSfc soon fell under the official bun of the Conservative Party. The 
whips of that party “ in view of the character of the Committee’s 
activities 99 thought it desirable to recommend that no Conservative should 
be a member of the Committee, and the Liberal whips followed the 
same course. They took the further objection that no Committee wafr 
entitled to call itself a Parliamentary Committee unless it was represents 
tive of all parties and composed entirely of Members of Parliament. To meet 
their objection a meeting of the Committee was held in the 'louse 
cf Commons on May 28th and it was decided to change the name 
to “the. British Committee on Indian Affairs/' with the declared object 
"To furnish Members of Parliament and the British public with informatioi 
concerning the development of public opinion in India in relation to the 
desire for the further extension of SeP-Govarn merit until si»oh time as 
India finally secures Dominion Status.' 1 

Among others present at the meeting besides the membeie were the 
Rt. Hon. Y. S. Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Krishna Gupta, Munshi Is war Sarsn 
Mr. R. K. Sbaomukham Chetfcy, M.L.A., Muriel Countess De La Warr 
Lady Emily Lutyens, and the following among other Members ot 
Parliament : Kt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, Mr. Hope-Sir.; pson. Commander 
Kenwortty. Mr. Mallhead, Mr. Spell. Mr. Patrick Lawrence, Mr. Morga. 
’ones (Under-Secretary of the Board of Education). Mr. w aiter.. Bat . 
Mr. Walter Ayles, Mr. W. Baynes, Mr. W. Whitely. Mr. Charles Cuke. 
Mr. Arthar Henderson ,T r ., Mr. Scnrr, Colonel Williams, I)r. Hadeu Guest 
*nd Mr. Marsh. 
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The Ijbdiao Parliamentary Committee held monthly or periodical 
meetings jk which prominent Indians were invited to address. On 
March 1 tit Sir AH Imam, who was jweompahied % Mr. BatikishenLal 
and Sir & G. Gupta, add r es s e d the Cfommittaeat the Bouse serf Commons. 
TJbe meeting was larged attended by menAem of Parliament. :Sir Ali 
| pam made A powerful speech on Sndiale 'demand for tetfMpMernmeiit. 
Lala HMaihen lad who was pressed to speak promised to 'address the 
Committee .Jon 2nd April Subsequently Sir Ali had a long talk with the 
Sporetary of State at the India office. Go the ‘2nd April Lala iHarkwhen 
Lai was the speaker at a 4 well attended meeting of the Committee. Bis 
disekwuresof As actual working Of Diarchy ware a great revelation. After 
hp had sat down Mr. Itaroeil, M. P., President of the Trade Union Congress, 
spoke on labour conditions In India and wanted to come an closer 


contact with Indian labour. A snggaaraaa was made that the British 
Trad* Union Congress timid send a deputation to India hi the 
near future. But it should ho remembered Act such apparent philanthropy 
also actuated some previous depatatioes from England to India which 
Eliminated in the Govt, of India being forced by Ae India office to 
iinposo duty on Indian Cotton p roduce for the benefit of Lancashire. 


Mr. T. Eangachariar arrived in London on the 29th March and forth 
with proceeded to the India Oftoe where on Ae 21st he had a long* 
interview with Ae Secretary of State. 


On APRIL fiA, at the Indian Students Union. Mr. Arthur Greenwood 
M. P., Parliamentary Secretary to Ae Ministry of Health, gave a lecture on 
i Labour in Offioe,” Dewan Bahadur T. Raagachariar, M.LA., presiding. 
Mr. Greenwood was questioned at Ae end of the lecture about the 
Constitutional Reforms in India and about Ae position of Indians in 
Kenya. In reply he stated that Ae Labor Ministers had first of all 
jto get aeeustomed to the working of a machinery, and in many cases they 
.used to earry out the policy of Aeir predecessors in office and especially so 
in the oase of the India Offiee. He asked Aem to be a little more 
patient with Labor Ministers, but said that Labor whole-heartedly was 
with Ae aspirations of Ae Indian people (or Dominion Status. He 
himself, he said, was ignorant about Ae affairs in India. This point was 
ebverly turned on Ae lecturer by the President who remarked that 
Ae British people had assumed a trust and left it in the hands of Aeir 
representative* in the Parliament who, in almost all cases, were as ignorant 
4 * Ae leoturer. "It is high time,” said Mr. Eangachariar, “that you 
put an end. to* this state of affairs which is absolutely scandalous.” 

On APRIL 9A» at Ae House of Commons Mr. T. Eangachariar gave a 
very fine address on the working of Ae Reforms in India and Ae illusory 
nature of* Ae supposed gift of Self-Government by Ae 1919 Act Sir Krishna 
-Gupta, Sir AU Imam, Sir Sankaran Nair, Mr. Oswald and Lady Cynthia 
Mosley (ex-Vioeroy Lord Corson’s daughter), Mr. Snell, Mr* Scurr, 
Mr. Mills, and quite a number of other Members of Parliament and 
Indian and other members of Ae Committee, were present under Ae 
-Chairmanship of Mr. George Lansbuiy, M. P. 


Arrival of Ac National Conference Deputation. 

On MAT IDA Ae -National Convention deputation insisting of 
Nr. Srinivasa Sastri, Mrs. Besant and Munshi Iswar Satan reached 
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I^Midon. Almost immediately they were plunged into a man of work 
interviewing cabinet members, members of Parliament, and miking plans 
.about them tear campaign in England, of whioh the following page* 
give an account. 

On MAY 16th there was an interesting little gathering, on the invitation 
of Messrs. Harkishen Lai and S. R. Bomanji, at a London hotel to see 
how far the representatives of Indian political feeling were agreed as to a 
common working polioy. They were all agreed; of course, oh the fundamental 
question of the absolute necessity of self-rule in India. They agreed 1 6 
keep in touoh ^ with each t other, and to meet once a week in order to 
co-ordinate their work in their different spheres. On the 21st, they met 
as arranged, and decided to prepare a memorandum (p. 70S) for disoussioh 
next week, and signature, if approved, 


The first public meeting arranged for the deputation by the British 
Auxiliary was at Bradford, Yorkshire, on May 18. Mr. Charleton, M. R 
was the Chairman. Mr. Sastri, who explained that he was a representative 
of the Liberal Federation of India as well as of the National Convention, 
said that all parties in India were united in demanding Dominion status. 
The new legislatures under the Act of 1919 had done remarkably well 
Sir Frederick Whyte, president of the Assembly, had borne emphatic 
testimony to the Indian capacity for parliamentary institutions. The 
official part of the Assembly joined the non-offioial part in 1921 in 
asking for a revision of the constitution before 1929, and it was surprising 
that people should now ask why, if India was prosperous and well- 
governed, she should clamour for self-government. The question should 
rather be, Why not ? Self-government was th enatural and proper thing. 
It was too late to start fundamental objections and difficulties. They 
were there in *1917 when the famous declaration was made pledging 
the Parliament of Great Britain to the grant of responsible govern- 


ment to India. Diversity of racial types, languages, and religions did 
not come into existence during the last year or two. Government 
must combat the difficulties along with the chosen representatives ol 
the people. Their long and honourable history, their literature, philo- 
sophy, and art were sufficient refutation of the theory of natural unfit- 
ness. The suggestion of unfitness was galling to the pride of eagei 
Indian parties. These were making up their minds that if, forgetful 
of her pledgee and disregarding the lessons of history, England desired 
to have trouble, she should have it with a vengeance. Was it not a 
tragedy that trouble should be necessary as a proof of India s earnest- 
ness T It was in keeping with the growth of English freedom. It was a 
history of constant struggle, of refusal of supplies, of rebellion ana 
bloodshed. It was against the traditions and contrary to the peacetuJ 
and gentle character of the Indian people. But they were apt pupi » 
and stern necessity was schooling them to the violent ® e *| l0 £ 1 . 
Western political agitation. The recent proceedings of the Assem y 
rejecting the Finance Bill of the Governmenfc wai but the beginning 
and but a mild beginning at that. Why did English friiMua 
statesmen profess surprise and even resentment at it I What ewe 
people do whose hearts had been made sick with hop* deferred* 
secure their unstinted support during the war England 
promisee, but . when the time came for payment, she was see mg P 
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text* lor getting out of them. Let her dismiss idle feus. Trust begot 
trust in the East as well as in the West and generous treatment 
would be rewarded a thousand-fold in India. It was safe to give her 
Home Rule*. And it a os becoming unsafe to withhold it any longer 
from her. To go book upon the Government of India Act would be 

an aot of political apostasy. Such was the purport of Mr. Sastri’a speech . 

Munshi Iswar Saran said that to a lawyer the theory of trustee- 
ship of India was utterly untenable. Who created the trust? For how long 
was this trust created? What was the object of the trust? Questions 
such as these could not be satisfactorily answered. If they could 
conquer or occupy a country, the fact of conquest did not constitute 

them trustees for the people of that couutry. There were certainly 

Hindu-Mussalman differences, as well as between Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins, in certain parts of the country. The position of the depressed 
classes was certainly not satisfactory. These difficulties were greatly 
magnified and exaggerated there. What couutry was there whioh had 
not , its own social problems to solve? People in England had no idea of 
the,, efforts that were being made in India to put these things right. Why 
did they ( not hear of these Hindu-Mussalman troubles iu the Indian 
States ? 1 Leave us to solve our own problems/ he exclaimed. * We 
shall pot take long to solve them.' If a riot took place in one part 
of Judip people in England seemed to imagine that the whole country was 
in a disturbed state, forgetting that at the some time millions upon 
millions of people of all sects and communities were living in peace 
and friendship with each other. India was seething with disoon tent and 
matters might easily become dangerous unless something were speedily 
done to ease the situation. India was not asking for generosity, 
but simply for justice. 

On MAY 17 th Lala Lajpat Rai attended the Students’ Union at Gower 
Street, London, and delivered a long and, on the whole, a temperate speech 
to a large audience consisting mostly of students, some of whom presented 
him with a purse of £80 with an address. 

He drew a distinction between the approach to constitutional questions 
by Mr. Basin' and his friends and the Swarajists. The former, he said, 
asked that certain important things should be given to them. The latter 
asked for complete Sward, subject to suoh agreements as might be 
reached by two equally-treating parties. He promptly stopped some 
abusive criticisms of Mr. Sastri from one or two youthful members of 
the audience, saying that whatever might be their political differences, 
their objects were substantially the same; they were countrymen. He 
indicated that be was gradually veering away from Mr. Gandhi towards 
the Swarajists. He briefly described Mr. Gandhis differences from 
Messrs. Das and Nehru, and repudiated on Mr. Gandhi’s authority the 
'Baity Telegraph’ correspondent’s story that Mr. Gandhi was about to 
recommend co-operation. 

Mr. Fenner Brockway, one of the prominent labour’ leaders, who 
recently opposed Mr. Winston Churchill at the Westminster by-election, 
presided. He said that the Labour Government had missed a great 
opportunity of reconciling Britain and India. If on taking office Labour 
had said to India that it could not recognise any inherent right of 
the British people to ride India, bad released aB political prisoners, 
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tad had invited representatives of the Indian parties to make proposals 
for the revision of the Constitution for discussion at a Round-Table Con- 
fercooe, there mold have been an instant response from the Indian 
potrylfti and the disastrous period of estrangement would have ended. 
Tbe National Council of the Independent Labour Party, he said, had passed 
the following resolution : "The National Council of the I. L. P. welcome 
the statement of the Prime Minister at York on April 19 that the 
British Government will be prepared to meet elected representatives .of 
the Indieii people to discuss tbe best possibility with thorn of settling 
the dispute* and that a conference should be held of representatives of 
different Indian .pa * Lies with representatives of the British Government 
to consider the best government of the Indian people.” 

On MAT 19th one of the representative gatherings of Indians 
in London took place at the Hotel Victoria when the Secrotary of State 
f or India was entertained to a private dinner. There were no speeches, 
at it was purely a private function, but there were very valuable coir 

versmra^ ^ Harkishen Lai had two interviews with the 

Secretary of State, aa also Lala Lai pat Rai. The Prime Minister saw 
Iiopat Rai on May 2lst and Mrs. Besant on the 23rd and had a 
Imm talk with them. Mrs. Besant, among other things, spoke to the 
Premier of the wish of the I.*bor Union of Madras for an urban 
franchise for wage-earners, and the latter promptly assured her that such 
a fr anchise would be under consideration when the steps to revise the 
form of the constitution would come up for consideration after the Reforms 
Enquiry going on in India had terminated. 

On MAY 27th there was a select gathering at the Rembrandit Hotel, 
London, arranged by the British Auxiliary of the National Conference 
to receive the Indian deputation. Speeches were made by Mr. Srinivasa 
iLtri, Dr- Annie Beeant, end Munehi hw.r Sara... .There were also 
nrmnnt Mr F. O. Robert#, Me P. (Minister of Pensions), Mr. C. G. 

Ammon M* P (Parli amentar y Secretary to the Admiralty), Sir All Imam, 
»rKH*nn CtaSl EEfcian*-. De-la-Warr. Sir Dorab and Udy 

tL. Mr J Hone Simpeou M. P-. Mr. Harkwhen Lai. Mr. H. \\. 
Tate. Mr. J. m p 0 | e , Dewai. Bahadur 

Ne wnaon. Mr. G wUni^ Gertrude Kinnaird, Dr. Chappie. M. P. 

Sir Tbnai ft "—** and Dr. C. A. Hewavitarne. 

S,r 7? n ” T kj. apoeeb almost exclusively to the Report of 

. 0 la. pobliabed on the very day in England. He ’'*•7 

SoSL^ning Doorinion a. tbe, 
noommendstiOM were aoopw 
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stood, it would mean that the Indian services would still be controlled 
by the Secretary or State and Parliament. The' view of the deputa- 
tion, on the contrary, was that the Secretary of State in Council should 
be deprived of most of the powers he , now exercised and that those 
should be transferred to the Government of India. 

Mr. Sastry harl no great objection to offer to the propoeed Public 
Services Commission, provided it was properly constituted and subject 
in the last’ resort to Indian control ; nor did he wish to apeak of 
certain other recommendations in terms of wholesale condemnation. He 
said that some of the proposals made tended to emphasise the subordina- 
tion of his country in a way that every patriotic Indian would resent. 
Fuel would be added to the tire of discontent. At present there was 
no considerable school of thought in IndiA favourable to withdrawal 
from the Empire, and it would take much to drive them out of it. 
Ihit Mr Sastrv was afraid that the recent actions of Great Britain were 
taking them very near the limit. 

Munshi Is war Saran also addressed the company. He dealt mainly 
with the military question and complained bitterly of the way in which 
India had been treated in this regard. It ill became those who had 
deprived Lallans of their power to defend their own country to taunt 
them with their dependence upon British protection. He urged that it 
was in the interests of Kngland herself that India should be free. 

Mrs. Besant s speech was as outspoken as any one could desire, 
sjie put the demand of India alongside those of the United States 
of America and Ireland, and begged Kngland not to allow history to 
repeat itself in this case. She insisted upon the inherent right 
of India to control her own affairs too. She repudiated the British claim 
to trusteeship— a claim which had no justification either in* fact or in 
experience. Her confidence in the good intentions of the Labour 
Government had not evaporated, and she still believed that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald will serve India well. At the "same time she urged that 

that there was no time to he lost. She did not conceal the eerioue 

,state of public feeling in India at the present time. After having lived 
30 years in that country she had been driven to the conclusion that 
hatred of the English was never more intense than it was now. 

Mrs. Besant addressed a smaller meeting at Caxton Hall on the 
previous evening, under the auspices of the London 4ndian Association 
with Mr. A. Yusuf Ali in the chair, where she found herself in a tough 
corner. Most of her audience were Indian studeuta. Her discourse on 
this occasion was, as she put it. informative rather than oombative. The 
lecture was, in the main, a dispassionete account of reeent political 

developments in India. She came to be catechised at the end of the 
meeting. The interrogators— one of whom was Mr. A. M. Jinutfee— 
questioned the right of Mrs. Besant and Sir *Tqj Bahadur Sapru to 

represent any considerable section of the Indian peopled These people 
advocated armed force as the only effective method of tmmiiqr the British 
out of India, notwithstanding Mrs. Besant’s protests. 

On MAY 3<'t h M Rangachariar by. invitation addresssd the 
Manchester J.uneJ ci n club t.iking as his subject “Indian Svsnj and 
British Trade '. Ho pointed out very clearly that only hy the inersaee 
of trade in It die and with India can trade in England be ioereftaecl 
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«£ Ac increased i,r«pcrity of the people of IikIu could onlv 1* brought- 
by the establishment of Dominion Status in India. 8 

I-alas I A) pat Ilai and Harkiahe. Lai left I-ngluml ' C a r | y i; , . Illtl0 
tho fomer for Switzerland to undergo medial treatment for his failing 
health But aW the same time three new arrivals, namely. Mr. Baptiata. 
laiulit .lagat Naraiti, and Mr. Sbaiimukham t.*hetty, strengthened the 
hul.au conmiuinty in London. On Juno 2nd the Bc s u,t deputation visited 
Cardiff in South \\ ales and addressed a meeting on India in the evening. 
I hoy had a very warm reception and were led l.y Major Oraham Pole, 
the Labour candidate for that city. Next .by, Juno' 3rd. found the 
ilopntntion iit JSsith where Mr. S a *t T j prcskln. at a moot in- and .Mrs. 
Uesant lectured. 


lhe National Conference Memorandum 
The National Conference deputation then set. themselves busy 1<- 
draft theii memorandum to be presented to the Secretary of State* .ami 
finished drafting it by dune 5th. 

On dune 1 lth the Secretary of State received the .National Con 
forencc deputation officially: Messrs Sastri, Shaimmkham (Vtty, Riuiganatlum 
Iswar Saran and Mrs. lJesant. They submitted their memorandum ns 
given below, and placed before the Secretary of State India's rase for 
Dominion Status and her claim to make her own constitution. The 
meeting lasted for an hour and a half in which time many ijuostiuiii 
wore asked and answered. The details are ofcourse confidential and 
not available to the public. The following is the text of the memorandum.— 
•I. — We are convinced that tin* peoplr of India haw no ival coiiiidrin'C i l«a* 
Britain will, ill the near lntuir, give HT-ct to tier d«vl;uvd intent ion of ntinhlisli- 
ing Dominion Home llulc in India, and that the jnv^-nt uuft-t wid continue, and 
rightly continue, until such Homo UuU* is csiahlislird. 

4 All political juartirs in India atv ugrrvd in m.iMitg a i« iu;md for Ho.it* Uu ••*, 
and the differences between thorn an* lifirly to tin* ways of aiia'inn- it, and 
not as to the fudamcmal principle of India's right t . . arlf-gove; uun*ni. 

‘We claim that I lidia should draft her own Constitution, as the preiwig D«> Mi- 
llion* and t.hc Irish Free State have dour. 


4 II. — We consider;— 

* (a) That the central civil government of India should be ear r ini on l»y ill* 
Viceroy, with a Cabinet responsible to the Indian (legislature, the drtriicr of the 
country remaining in the hands of the Viceroy, subject to such reservations as may 
be agreed on, until the Responsible Government of India is ready to take it ov*m 
Also Uiat foreign affairs (including the relations with Indian Princes, Mcured by 
treaties) shall be left with the Viceroy. 

‘(b) That the provincial Governments should be autonomous, and oonrost of i 
Governor, a Cabinet responsible to an elected legislature, with a High • oun whict 
diould control the judiciary. . . , , , , , 

•(c) That the relations between the central and provincial Hover nni-ut* shouM 


be clearLy defined. 

4 (d) That adequate provision should Iks 


made for tin* effective protection 


.•I 


min<4 DoJ^-Wc believe that the safely of the couucction between lhitain and Ind.a 
tie pends on the establishment of Dominion Home Hole in India as i! ' A 
possible, and to that ciul it is desirable that a Commission, should be sent out t- 
India in the oeming autumn with wale terms of reference _ fll 

•IV. We urge this line of action in order that the «d ""{f* “* 

the Anenoan ootonic* in the lMh centery, ami. of i.ulain V iZ 

may not be repeated, and th^ constitutional party destroyed, as m tne latter case, 

and the people driven to despair. , ... fnMIW | An A 

4 We tenet that, in the 30 th century peaceable sloution will be found, and 

Britain and India united in indimoiuble friendship.* 
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It was signed by Messrs. Rangachariar, Jagat Narain, Sir Ali Imam, 
Sir K. G. Gupta, and the deputationists. Lala Lqjpai Bai and Lala 
Harkishen Lai gave also their assent to resolutions I A II, but as they 
had already left England their signatures could not be taken. 

The members of the deputation had another meeting with the 
Secretary of State on the 17th when the memorandum was further 
discussed. Lord Olivier, who was sympathetic throughout, reminded them 
cf the parliamentary limitations of the Labor party and the obstacles 
that had 'to be overcome before their proposals could "be accepted by 
the Govt. He was careful not to commit himself in any way. 

On JUNE 1 8th Mr. Sastri gave an admirable address to the British 

Committee on Indian Affairs in a committee room of the House of 
Commons, the subject of his speech being on “the Failure of Diarchy.” 
Mr. Jagat Narain followed him and fully bore him out from his own 
experience in the U. P. as Minister. 

The Queens Hall Demonstration. 

On JUNE 25th there was the great Queen’s Hall demonstration, 
organised by the British Auxiliary of the Indian National Conference, 
(to support the constitutional movement in India towards early Dominion 
Home Rule. The meeting was crowded and was a very great success. 
There was very little in the nature of disturbance, unlike on the 

occasion of last years Queen's Hall meeting when a few Dieharda and 

hysterical women got a bit out of hand. It is of fatuous interest to 
recall that the demonstration was held exactly a year after a similar 
demonstration held at the same place and under the same auspices when 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald made his historic promise to India (see p. 268 
last issue) which remains still to be fulfilled, 

Mr. Robert Smillie M. P., Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, presided. In the course of his remarks 
he said : We had given self-government. to all but one of our Dominions. 
What we had given to our own kith and kin we surely could not refuse 
to India. The people of Great Britain, he added, had held in the past the 
attitude towards other nations that they were inferior typeB tfhich England 
alone had sufficient intelligence to govern. But he believed that at last 
the minority of British people believed in India’s right of self-govern- 
ment. He knew that the majority of the rank and file of the supporters 
in the House of the Government desired to confer that right upon India 
and he believed that the majority of the Cabinet agreed with them. 
This pronouncement coming from such a responsible smarter is of great 
significance. 

Munshi Iswar Scran, who led off, addressed himself as before mainly 
to the Army problem and pointed out the inequalities and unsatisfactory 
character of the present condition both as regards the regular army 
and the auxiliary foroes. He -added that the Assembly, in its short 
career, had passed a great deal of legislation for the protection of the 
workers, and that the provincial Councils had done what the old 
autooratio Government had failed to do, taking the first steps for the 
education of the people on a wide eosle. 

Sir Ali Imam, who followed, spoke scathingly of -the manner in which 
those who were opposed to Indian self-government in practice, a right 
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that in theory they conceded, trotted out the question of the depreeeed 
classes# though they had done next to nothing for these classes when 

nVv. . ?J K>8iti0 , n * * *°- «« P« d * warm tribute to 

Mr. Gokhales labours -.frustrated as they had been by the official 
maionty in the old Legislative Council -for mass education. He des- 
cribed the present reforms as merely a shell, since they did not confer 
even the ostensible responsibility in the transferred subjects that on the 
surface they appeared to do. 


Mr. tastri, who had a splendid reception, said, that if, in the next 
revision of the Constitution, further autonomy was given to the nine 
provincial administrations without steps being taken to introduce autonomy 
in the Central Government, there would be a situation of perennial friction 
and misunderstanding. India had acquired, he said sublimely, an almost 
independent status in certain international matte n as an original member 
of the League of Nations. The Indian delegation thereto had hitherto 
been peculiar, because alone among the delegates composing the League it 
had been led by a non-national, by a gentleman who was not an Indian, 
by a Viceroy, a Secretary of State, and so on. If the Government 
of India was really answerable to the people it would cease to be re- 
presented by a European in the Assembly of the League and at other 
International gatherings. This was noticed by all other delegates, and was 
in the nature of an international scandal. It was a libel on India to say 
,that she was incapable of producing even one man who could lead the 
Indian delegation on such occasions. How long was this to continue ? 
The Kenya decision went to show that India was regarded as a subordinate 
administration, which need not be listened to. Would the British Cabinet 


have dared to ignore the energetic and unanimous representations of 
the Indian Government and people in favour of a small group of White 
settlers in a Crown Colony had India enjoyed Dominion status? India 
would not consent to be set aside again and again with contempt and 
contumely. There were great questions of foreign policy to be .dealt 
with by the various component parts of the Empire. India was not 
prepared to allow them to be finally dealt with by the representatives 
of this country, the Dominions, and a Government in India not respon- 
sible to the Indian people. There were other questions of the 'ighest 
importance awaiting decision in India itself. It might bo that *, would 
prefer the Canadian rather than the Australian model of a Central con- 
stitution, leaving large residuary powers in the hands of the Central 
Government. There were other complicated and vexing questions, such as 
whether the extraordinarily perfected codes of criminal law and procedure, 
the property law and so forth, should be capable of amendmen 4 only 
by the Central Government and Legislature or not, and the redistribution 
of the provinces which no people in the world would be filing to 
have settled by a Government not answerable to it. The Central Gove - 
ment must be so reformed that the people would consider it *9 
their own Government This speech was in one of Mr. Sasfcn s best forms 


and was listened to with rapt attention. 

Mr. Sfaanmukham Chetty urged his audience to remember that 
although Indians wanted to remain in the Empire, it QP U _nidlv 
as an equal partner in a Commonwealth. Indian patience nob 

being .exhausted by the dilatory tactics adopted by those who 


88(a) 
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wish to part with their social privileges or were afraid that their 
vested interests were endangered* It would l»e unwise to wait to give 
•wires* until that patience was exhausted and another Ireland had teen 
created J ut on a vaster scale. 

Mr. A! liaugiumthavn M; L. C., declared that it was no longer true 
t" say that the masses were indifferent to political progress, thanks to 
flic 'magnificent- woik of the various political organisations during the last 
ten years. 

Dr. * Annie Ticsant received a great ovation. Speaking in quiet tones 
Imt with the utmost earnestness, she referred to India as her adopted 
home ai d spoke throughout as an Indian. If they refused to give India 
constitutional self-rule, she said* there would be only one way to rule 
her, ni:d that was to keep her dawn by hundreds of General Dyers, it 
they dared do it in the face of the world. What light had Britain to 
dcmnid In din’s case for Home Rule! It was on the contrary for her 
in make cut a case for keeping another race in subjection, if she could 
against nil her great traditions, all the promises she had made during 
the war, aguinst cveiy deed that had made her history famous. India 
.-lie declared amid loud rheeis,. came to Britain for what she had the 
right to take lut what India was willing to ask at Britain's hands. 
Dare they refuse her? The Iidiau had i.o home. He was an inferior 
in his own eoui tiy. an outcast in cveiy other part of the Empire. Could 
they expert a count! y with India s great hist 01 y to submit to that foi 
long! J>r. Bcsant added that she aid the other members of the 
delegation from the National Convention had come over to convince the 
British (loven.meit of the necessity of sending to India a commission* ot 
Britain’s best men to confer with the best men in India of all parties- 
to discuss with them a scheme for best securing Home Rule for India- 
If such a commission were sent she believed that statutory recognition 
would be given to a Commonwealth of India Bill drawn up iii India 
itself.. Such a Bill was already in preparation in India. It would eventually 
be brought to that country ami the Government of the day or th* 
leader of the then Opposition would he asked to adopt it. If this were 
refused, it would be introduced and reintroduced in session after 

session bv private members pledged to the Bill. They would not be 

defeated in their constitutional endeavours. They relied in the long 
mil upon the justice of their case, the splendour of their cause, and 
the support of those in England to whom liberty was still a religion. 
But they should be earefuh that before then the question had not 

been • taken out of the constitutional arena by those who would have 
been disappointed at the failure of peaceful methods to secure that to 
which India was by birth-right entitled. I>r. Besant’s speech was 

received with deafening cheers. 

The Queen’s Hall demonstration was followed immediately by another 
successful demonstration in Birmingham on JUNE 27 th. An account 
of this aid subsequent activities of the Indian leaden witl be given 
in Hie next issue of this QUARTERLY. This closes the record up 
to JUNE. 



India in Parliament. 

M Altai— JUNE, am. 

Since the advent of the Labour Party in office in Britain the Indian Tntelli- 
jrentia have begun to take a growing interest in the proceedings of the British 
Parliament, especially those relating to India. A year hack when the Tory 
Ministry was in power the )>eople of India looked upon parliament with apathy; 
they hud a despairing anticipation of the very worse that might come from people 
who were the ftvowed patrons and admirers cf l)'er* and (VDwyers, and with 
u Peel and a Winterton in the India Office nothing better than the infamous 
Kenya despatch of 19211 and the Bov a I Commission on the Imperial Services 
was * expected. But with such men as Messrs. MacDonald, Wedgwood, Ben 
Spoor, Sydney Webb and other sincere friends and sympathisers of India at the 
helm of affairs tilings seemed to he different, and their very coming into power 
was such a revolutionary af'air that it suddenly infused new hope into a dying 
faith, and even the most confirmed of non-co-operalors could not hut look 
askance ut the turn of affairs in Britain. Some of the utterances of these men 
before they came into office have been hopeful to India, inspite of the somewhat 
chilling message which the Labour Premier sent out on the eve of his taking 
office. These have been reproduced in the 1st issue of this (Juaitrrly on pages 
9(Jo— 269 Another important pronouncement of the Premier has since been 

made outside parliament. The occasion was the annual conference of the 
Independent Labour Party held at York on April 19 last. It was a great meet- 
ing and the demonstration of the Labour party was great. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in opening the conference declared that since January Labour had 
become bigger, not in size but in mind. He denied the dictum that they were 
in office but not in power. Referring to India, be said that the condition of 
affairs in India when the Labour Government .rami* in ofccr K ,v * A 

a chance. “We know of the serious condition ol uffairs in India, and we 
want to improve it. As Lord Olivier suvs without equi vocation. Dominion status 
for India is the idea and ideal of the Labour Government. If I may nay so to 
our Indian friends do your hit for Tiritish democracy and keen your faith m 

the British Labour Government. An enquiry is being he lil '’j „’„t "mean ”it to 
which means that the enquiry is to he a serious one. Ate do not mean it t j 
he an expedient for wasting and losing time. We mean that the enquiry shall 
nr od nee* results wh iel* w i II be the basis of consideration of the Indian cmist.tn- 
tiW its working and its possibilities, which we hope will help Indians to co- 
operate on the way towards the creation of a system which will he self-govt ri- 

ing M 

Aa to the rules of business of the House of 
that the first hour of a sitting of the House K , g divided up just 

there are so many subjects on which to. h ;* y , Tsoine parti- 
to make them put in an orderly fashion, and each uay riv« 

Thus Indian questions are put first on ^ 1 ee n ^ the dates' of Indian 
will explain why there is idways a gap °* JV day Th as to debates, readers 

interpellations as given in the following Wf*- ‘‘ that this House do now 

here will remember that; on the to 
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intended to bring up and the particTihir points cm which tin* iiiomhor wishes 
information. It is also customary to inform tin* Speaker «*•“ the lluii-c ami ii is 
his duty to diride up tin* time of the Iluii-e lietwceii the different subject* noti- 
fied. (ienerally a day is given during the whole se**ion of a year to India 
which goes by* the name of the “ India Day “ when the general policy of the 
tfovernuieiit and other points come into the debate. So far no siicli day has 
yet been given. The so called debates on India have been mainly adjournment 
debates. These are : — 

On March 10th. — .Mr. Laiishury's motion on the shooting at Jaito. Bombay 
etc. 

On April loth. — Viscount Clinton's motion on the State of India. 

On May I -I t h. — Mr. Ornndv's motion on Indian I .a knur situation. 

Oil June titli. — Karl Wintertou's motion on the eouditiou nl the Indian 
Services, etc. 

Besides these, there was the debate on June Jrd in the llmi-e ot Lords on 
laird Peel's motion on a subject over which be wanted t» raise “not own a 
decent storm in a tea-cup." viz., the Olivier-Satyumiirti correspondence 


The Summary of Proceeding. 

On MARCH lllth Mr. LANSBCRY'S motion on India on the adjournment 
of the House broke up abruptly without any definite result. He drew atten- 
tion to the Jaito massacre of the 21 l-Vbruary. the Bombay Mill Strike ami 
flic political situation ill India and advocated a prompt advance in self- 
government to be given to India. Mr. Bi-hards expressed the Covernim-nt 
sympathy for the ulliumfv ideal of -elf-gov* rninent lor India, but be bad not 
finished bis reply when the Speaker loll the Chair automat icallv at 1 U.10 p.iu. 
“ tvillmiit cpiestioii put.” This debate i- given in full on page 7*21 to 721. 

Oil this day a large number of questions was asked (see p. 2P2, -HI) 
the most important of which was one by Sir Henry Craik who asked whether 
the (biverniueiit was going to make any further advance of the Reforms in 
India. Mr. Richards apparently did not understand the question properly ami 
gave an answer which seemed to re-assiire the die-luirds. This was however 
subsequent ly amended . 

H Of m sE OF i OMMOXS—i: MAW 7/. /H.'J. 

On the 17th MARCH, there was again a string of interpellations on India 
which were not of much consequence. Two days later, on March U>th. Sir All 
I main accompanied by Lain Harkislien Lai addressed the " Indian Parliamen- 
tary Committee " at the House of Commons. Sir Ali made a powerful speech 
followed by the usual volley of questions. 

The rep I v given by the Cuder-Seeretarv of State for India, in reply to 
Sir Henrv Craik’x supplementary question on lfltli March, caused a considerable 
amount of dismay on the Laltor and Liberal benches and gave satisfaction to 
no one exeeftt the die-hards on tl»e v Conservative hone-lies. Sir Henry Craik 
w'nx asked to repent his question. which he did on the 21th March, and the 
Cndcr-Secreta rv’s reply showed that the (I.ivernmont's point of view of the 
Provisions of the Hoveriimeiil of India Act. BMP, was not the same as that of 
the Conservative Members. The die-hard element bec-aine very restive ever 
since, .and they agreed amongst themselves that whoever was successful in the 
firat motion for a ballot should raise the question of India. On April 2nd Vis- 
count Ciirooti wax thus successful in the ballot, and lie immediately gave notice 
of Itis intention of raising the question of India and moving a Resolution. This 
important debate cauie off oil the loth April mid is given in erf etna# on pages 
7.14 — 760. 


Horst: OF <'OJUMOXS—7TU APUIL, WJj. 

On MARCH .list and APRIL 7th the Vmler-Seeret a rv of State for India had 
/ m Y . v 1 rt.v otiest ions for answer on the Order Paper, hut lie was also 

bombarded with a large number of supplementary questions. In i|eply 
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to Sir Qenry Craik, Mr. Richards stated that no modifications affecting the 
Constitution of the Government of India established under the Act of 1919 
would be proposed by any Government without due notice being given to the 
House of Commons. * Cqlonel Howard-Bury had a question on the dismissal 
of some seven hundred officers of the Educational and Medical Services in 
B ewg* 1 to which Lord Winterton pressed as a result of the Bengal 
Council refusing the supply, supplementary question as to what the 
Becretarv of State proposed to do if these dismissals, took place. The 
hoped to be able to give some information in the debate next week. Lord 
Wtnterton put so many further supplementary questions that there were loud 
cries of u Order ” and other interruptions. He seemed quite peevish because all 
his supplementary questions were not answered. In reply to Mr. Hope Simpson, 
the Under-Secretary stated that no member of the depressed classes had been 
nomin a te d to the Legislative Assembly and that no vacancies at present existed. 
Mr. W. Jqyneon-Hicks pointed out that these classes amounted to 60,000,000 
of the people in India and asked that steps in this direction should be taken. 
Sir Bertram Falle showed the extent of his knowledge of modern India by asking 
whether members of other castes would be willing to sit with representatives 
of the Depressed Classes! Following on a recent debate in the Legislative 
Assembly, when Mr. Rsmschsndra Rao pointed out that it had been admitted 
that some 85 lakhs of rupees had been contributed annuslly from the Indian 
Excheouer to various British training institutions from which Indians as 
Indians had been specifically excluded, Mr. Richards, in reply to Colonel 
Mevler stated that India made an annual contribution to the Home Govern- 
ment through the capitation rate, to cover all the services rendered in the work 
of training the military personnel of India, and that Indians are admitted to 
these institutions so far as they train personnel for. the Indian as distinct 
from £he British Service, and that no racial distinction was made. In reply 
to Mr Lensburv who stated that such newspapers as The hanchetter Guardian , 
The Daily Herild and Foreign Affairs and other progressive journals are being 
stopped in their free circulation in India, the Under-Sejvetary stated that there 
was no censorship of the Press in India. Sir Charles Yafce was. v ®ry 
modi disturbed about the spread of alleged “ mischievous falsehoodM in the 
Indian Press regarding Government officials. In reply to Mr. nail head who 
referred to theMemorandum drawn up by Mr. Findlay Shirass, Director of 
Labor in Bombay, in connection with the recent Mills strike, Mr. Richards- 
replied that he Sid not know of any Memorandum answering the tlescnption 
given—an answer that showed a peculiar state of lgnorance in the India 
Office considering that the Memorandum had been printed in full in the Bom- 
arrived in London by mail at least a week previously. 
The India* dffice, he stated, in reply to a question by Mr Baker, 
t on as to whether the European Government Oteeers AssouaUon had given 
evidence in India before the Lee Commission. In reply to aari winrenon, 
£ that the Association had been form«l .,th toe had a tortlfe? 

SZETm Mutt STin'the the 

rss- aSSSS SttSSt 

the Government of Into had nndertak^ to ^roviu^mac ^ 

the nnrpaee. The G nder-Secretary, , . _ , ' .. date or precise need of 
PpsaiMe nt prevent to give any undertakmg •» rep ly to a further question 
the (tape to bo token to secure this separation ln repjy^o.a^^ thjS 

of Captain Wedgwood ta ntfi]d»R «*g ° f n ^P„ ine<1 by two Sessions 


of Captain Wedgwood Ben regarding the . tw0 Sessions 

Bengal Regulation III of 1818, (nd y' 1 ’?*' had bqen Government,” and not 
Judgoa “ordinarily under toe control of tlm E«~utive tov«n~n ^ w , 
by toe independent Judges of the High Court »« TTnder-leeretary stated that 

rs" $*ss& & 

2f*^ £%£££&& 3-trt‘Ki ofc. ei. - — “ *• 
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feud themselves a^iust such rrit»et*m. He vai not prepared to order the 
release of the detenues or an open trial. This question wouUl, no doubt, hare 
caused further supplementary* had it not been for the fact that it uraa not 
reached during the time allowed for questions and the anstoer uraa accordingly 
handed in writing. 


UHrsE OF rOMMOXS—UTH APMiL, im. 

it was again to a House crowded in every part that the Under-Secretary 
for India ism* to reply to Indian Questions on Monday the 14th April. 

Some of the nu>»t important points only came out in the written answers. 
In reply to Mr. F. Gould and Mr. W. J. Baker the Under-Secretary stated 
that mi Indians are being trained for King's Commissioned rank in the 
Artillery. Tank Corps or Air Kone. and that none of these arms are open to 
ofluer* of the Indian Service. India, he admitted, has to contribute to the 
€‘o»t of the e*tuhli*hmewt* in England for training British Officers for these 
arms — presumably tor tin* defence of India. It was an interesting comment, 
however, on the oft -repea ted statement that India is not able to defend herself 
and require* British aid. This point was brought out on the next day bv 
Mr. Scurr in the Debate 4>n Lord Curzon's motion. 

In reply to a question hv Mr. !>. Grenfell Profe^or Richards admitted that 
India <-• mi tribute* at the rate of 1*25 per officer and man serving on the Indian 
establishment, and that in 11*23-24 a provi>ional payment for this was made to 
the War Office t4i the amount of t*l,7«*MM) in respect of the cost of raising 
and training the recruits required for service in India, this cost of training 
including >*?'** o/bi the pay of the rerruit* and a share of the military train- 
ing establishment* maintained in England. 

In addition to t hi-. Professor Richards admitted that there had heen a 
further provisional payment t<» the War Office by India of approximately 
ihNMNNi for the Air Ministry in respect of the cost^of training Air Force per- 
.sound Imsed on a /"/* co/ob. charge of i'oa — mul this for a Force from which 
Italians are specifically excluded! 

There were several oiie-tioiis on the Mill Strike at Cawnpur and the casual- 
tie* to the striker* hv shouting, put down hv Mr. George Lan.shury, Mr. J. E. 
MilU and Mr. Wardlau'-Miliie. hut the Under-Secretary had to admit that he 
was without information from the Government of India on the matter. 
He pointed out that the responsibility for enquiries into Labor disputes rested 
with the Provincial Governments. I»ut the India Office are in communication with 
the Government of India u* to the practicability and desirability of devising 
measures that might tend towards diminishing the risk of their occurrence. 

In his reply to Mr. John Scurr Professor Richards said that the responsibi- 
lity for the taking out of English Reporters to India in connection with the 
Royal (Ami nt is* inn on Public Services was Lord Lee'*, as he “ particularly re- 
quested ”, that reporters should he take.* out from England. No communica- 
tions, he said, had yet hceu received «n the matter from the Government of 
India, though it was stated in the Legislative Assembly that such representa- 
tions were living made. 

Mr. MilU had another Question suggesting that the whole of the Indian 
Budget should be made votable by the Assembly ; to which Mr. Richards replied 
that this would require an amendment of the Government of India Act and 
that no proposal for this purpose had been made. In reply to Mr. MilU' 
supplementary question, the Under-Secretary stated that uo representations to 
this effect had been made by representatives of India. 

Another interesting point was brought out by Mr. Scurr, in reply to whom 
the Under-Secretary stated that correspondence bad passed between the India 
Office and the Government of India with regard to the desirability of associating 
non-official Members or Ministers who have had experience of the working of the 
Reforms with the Enquiry proposed by the Government of India, but the latter 
have not yet male any final recommendation with regard to it. 
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44ir ■Charles 'Yale, again messed for the re-introduction of the Pram Art, hut 
Shis, iPrufesmor Richards su id, would not lie done, as the Courts of Law in India 
4 ‘oeiKt ;aud are made -use of .in regard to the Press when 'necessary. Kir Charles 
\Yute domed .that the Courts were so used, hut he is not one of those members 
wduHto :iy>^to*datc > information is to tie strictly relied on where India is coii- 

xftinned. 

Mr. 'TMfkes uSked about the conditions of Labor under tlie Assam Labor 
jtud Emigration Act and -.whether protests rhad liecn received from Madras in 
.liltis connection, to wfliich the d'lmer-Hocretorry replied that the provisions of 
jlilii* Ant nud-erred to by 3d-r. Dukes had been withdrawn some years ago and no 
l w i\i prut cats Iliad boon received either by the .Secretary of Ktato or by the 
(iovojuuneut of India. Rut it was stated in the Legislative Assembly that 
u ^protest meeting had .been held in Madras. 

Mr. liUiiishury again repeated his question of the previous week with rofe- 
feresiew to the (loiny in delivery, and at times confiscation.. in India d the Jkiily 
Hr wiki. M*iiu;hi#frr YV no rtliu n and other puper, hut Mr. Rnitards reiterated his 
reply tSkut any Mperiftr case would 1 m* enquired into, hat that no *wch censorship 
mnr rxisled tti India. 


llorsK of ConiKKrxd— Kirn Aran. 10*24. 


On APRIL loth came the fatuous debate oil Viscount CVttZON’S motion. 
L<»rd Curxou *p4ike for nearly an hour and was followed by Kir Henry 
Craik and, at a later stage, by Lord Wiubcrtiw. Ret ween them they took up 
nearly two hours of the two hours and three quarters to which by the rules of 
the House that Debate wus limited— it being a Private Member’s Motion. 


There was a lad ter attendance of Indians in the galleries than ever before, 
including several Indian ladies in saris both in the Strangers’ and in the 
Liu 1 u«m* Galleries. Lady Imiini occupied a seat in the Spoiikor Gallery. 
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INDIA IN PAKLI AM ISN'T. 

I.ahok Govkhsmknt’s Inman Policy. 


fH. OF Cons. 


Tli«* inns! i 111 i»t irf a nt part of tin* Debate was the carefully prepared written 
sta;cniciit aliicli was read l»y tlu* I'mler-Secretary of State giving the Labor 
Cabinet's position with regard to India. In that statement. Professor Itichards 
said that, although His Majesty's (Government regarded the appointing of a 
I toy a I ( oinniissioii as premature, it was their obvious duty to see where 
«l i flit'll It ies and delieieneies existed ill the Act, so that they might, if it were 
possible, remedy them. Cotiseijuently, an cmpiiry into the shortcomings ami 
delieieneies of the (Government of India Act was being carried out at the present- 
time. “I’or.. the purpose of this enquiry, His Majesty's Government felt it 
import ‘jiil that the views of representative Indian politicians who had come to 
the l.egislal ive Assembly in a- perfectly constitutional way and who advocate 
uiodilical inis of the Const it ill ion in regard to practical defects in the Act should 
he given lull opportunity of const it lit ioual expression and consideration before 
His Majesty's (Government finally formulated their recommendations. It was 
the (Government ’s desire to arrange with the (Government of India how best 
these opportunities could he pru\idcd. His Majesty's (Government viewed with 
grave concern the cst raiigeiueiit between this country mid the elected represen- 
tatives of the Indian people, and they therefore desired to establish contact 
with them in tin* hope that by a lull and frank interchange of views they might 
establish a lasting peace and enduring co-operation for the well-being both of 
India and of the Kmpirc as a whole." 


Yiscoc vr (Yukon’# Hpkhcii. 

Viscount (TltXOX read alleged extracts from speeches in India by Colonel 
Wedgwood and Mr. Spoor. Colonel Wedgwood asked from wlmt be was unotiug. 
ns lie bad no recollect ion of making the speech attributed to liim by Lord Curzon. 
Lord Clinton, accused Mr. (Gandhi of being responsible for the loss of many 
hundred Indian lives and referred to Lord Olivier’s statement ill the House of 
lords that it was repugnant to human feeling that a man of Mr. (Gandhi's 
char* elbr should lie treated as a criminal. TJiis brought great applause from 
the (Government benches and Lord Curzon singled out Mr. (George Lillis bury, 
whose “Hear, bear," was pitrticularlv loud, and said that he knew that Mr. 
Laiishury belonged to the Communist Party. This brought Mr. Laiisluiry to his 
foot in iiot denial, mid be asked Lord (Vrzon to withdraw his remark. Lord 
Curzon asked: “Does the lion. Member deny?" to which Mr Laiisluiry 
replied : “Certainly, I deny it." Oil Lord Curzon withdrawing the statemeiil. 
Mr. Litiisbury said that he did not see why the noble Lord should make state- 
ments that it was necessary for him to contradict. Mr. Laiishury had raised a 
question in the House on the previous, day as to the attendance 
of the Police secretly at Communist meetings. Lord Curzon said 
that lie had tlumi'ht tin Member for Ihm* and Bromley was at 
tlie Communist meeting mi Sunday morning. Sir Henry Cniik followed 
i*»rd Curzon (win hud spoken for ever three quarter* of an hour) 
in speech wlii frankly \ bored nost uf tlu Members. He etaiinei! 
particularly to speak for the British Services in India. He reminded Die House, 
that he was a member of the Joint Cniumittoc in 1919 and was tbo only one on 
that Committee wlm bad spoken against tho Bill. Among the witnesses then pre- 
sent from whom they bud received evidence? was “the notorious Tilnk,” ituei be 
did not think that even Lulwir Mom lie rs would consider Tiluk to have Leon a 
good representative of Indiu. Mr. Luushury immediately shouted across to him : 
4< l think ho was. He was one of the liest Indians you ever met." Sir Henry 
Cruik retorted that he did not think the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(Wedgwood) would support Mr. Lansbiirv in that, and he seemed rather put out 
when Colonel Wedgwood immediately retorted: " Ho was a personal friend of 
mine ” 


Libiwal Amkndmrnt not Movicn. 

Mr. Hope Simpson, although he made a giatd speech, refrained from mov- 
ing the amendment that had been put down in tho name of himself, Sir Kdwurtl 
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Grim (Liberal Member fur Oldham) and others. Sir Alfred 1 Mond, who had just 
returned from India, and was following the debate closely from the front seat 
of the Members’ Gallery , bad some band in having this amendment withdrawn, 
fjord Wintcrtoii later remarked that this Liborul amendment was another 
example of tlie habit of tbo Littorals of putting down amendment and then 
runitittg away from .them. Mr. Hope Simpson, after saying the House was 
grateful to Lord Curxoii for using his right in the ballot* in order to give the 
House a ebanee of ^discussing Indian uffairs, began badly by making an attack 
oit the Clovertimeiit for leaving it to a Private Mctn Iters Motion. 


Diarchy was condemned from all sides of the House. Mr. Hope Simpson 
..aid it wits a horrible word to desorilte a horrible tiling. He strongly advocated 
the uppdlhtnieitt of a Royal Commission to iiiciiiire into the machinery of the 
present Act, to sec whether it was clefeetive and if tliesx* defects could be re- 
medied. Mr. JVjlin Seiirr, who followed, did not move bis amendment, as he 
then saw that, at tliut late hour, there was no chance of having it properly dis- 
cussed. Ho pointed out that the ten years laid down in the 1010 Act was not 
a Law of the Modes and Persians, but if it wore found that the Act was un- 
workable, a Royal Commission should lie sent out as soon as possible. He 
advocated Provincial Autonomy at the earliest possible moment and pointed out 
that it was foolish to accuse Indians of being uuahle to defend themselves and 
tiien refuse to allow thorn to be trained in the Artillery, Air Force and Tank 
Force. He urged tin* Government to take their courage in their bands and call 
together Indian politicians of all parties, so that India and Britain should unite 
together for the benefit of the whole world. 


Lord WJnterton replied on Itcliulf of the Conservative die-hards. Ho 
professed himself more in agreement with the Under-Secretary than with the 
Members of bis own Party who bad spoken, and this agreement, as Colonel 
Wedgwood pointed out, was only reached by bis ability to rend into the Under- 
(j —..v, ....on..!. *iin+ liii.l iifivoc Ixuui kiiwI Tlv t.lu* HiiIpk of the House. 


11. Tbo Conservatives bad no intention of putting tlie mutter to a vote, and 
the speech was a most unfair and entirely controversial one winch brought in 
munv matters that would have been velieinently domed by Iwith Labor and 
Liberal benches bad there been an opportunity of deny mg them. Colonel Mey- 
ler (Liberal Member for Blackpool), Mr. Mills (Labor Member for Hartford) 
.. ...i if. Unnii /T.oiwir for Woolwich) bad all prepared speeches which 
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merit had made representations to the United Staton with a view to alleviating 
the hardships resulting from this ruling. 

Jn reply to Mr. Wardlaw Milne, the Under-Secretary gave some figures 
that rather appfelled Members who received them in silence. Professor Richards 
stated that 26,000 deaths had taken place in March alone in the Punjab from 
Plague, and that for the week ending April 19th, no fewer than 12,393 deatlis 
had occurred. 

Mr. Baker elicited the information from the Under-Secretary of 
State that in the case of the recent changes in the Legislative Rules, although 
these had been in contemplation and under discussion between the Government 
of India and the India Omce for the last two years, no attempt had been made 
to consult the wishes of the Jndjan Legislative Assembly during that period, 
nor had the Standing Joint Committee of the two Houses of Parliament been 
consulted. He stated further, however, that the decision was not taken as the 
re'sult of the changed personnel of the Indian Legislative Assembly. 

In reply to Mr. Baker's question whether he would considei the desir- 
ability of getting the views of the Indian Legislature before any further changes 
in the Rules were made, Professor Richards said that although the Indian Le- 
gislature is expressly debarred by Statue from power to alter these Rules, the 
desirability of consulting that body before changes ur« made in these and other 
Statutory Rules is always considered, when the proposed changes could suitably 
he made the subject of. such consultation. 

Mr. Lapsbury returned to the question of entry of Newspapers in 
India for the third time, giving particulars of the delay that hud 
occurred in the delivery of foreign mails addressed to the Nuva- 
yuga Publishing House. The Under-Secretary of State undertook to 
make enquiries in India with regard to this, tie reiterated the fact ihut 
there is no censorship of newspapers, but that did not please some of the Con- 
servatives. Sir Leonard Lyle began to suggest that if “really respectable papers” 
such as The Alumina l*o*t were imported m ludia — but he was allowed to get no 
further with his question, as it was greeted with laughter by Conservatives and 
loud ironical “bear, bears,” from the Labor and Liberal benches. Sir Charles 
Yate proposed that the Government of India should have discretion to prohibit 
the entry of papers into India of which they did not approve. No notice was 
taken of his proposal. 


House of Lords — Leavk of Absence Bill. 

On MAY 8tli the Government of India (Leave of, Absence) Bill was read u 
second time in the House of Lords. The Bill proposed to give leave of absence 
to the Viceroy, the Comma nder-in-Chief, and Governors of Provinces, on the 
grounds of urgent reasons of public interest, or ill health, or private affairs. 
The Secretary of State for India said that it was proposed, by Rules made 
under the Bill, to limit the period of leave of absence which may be granted to 
a Governor to six months, and to limit his leave altogether to one period of 
leave during his term of office. 

Lord Harris pointed out that it was an anachronism in these times, when 
facilities for travel are so very mubh better than they were twenty years ago, 
that these officials should not be allowed to take leave, and he urged that 
India should be put upon the same basis as in the case of other high officials 
who are 'at the mad of affairs in the Self-Governing Dominions. 

Marquess Cursou urged that the total absence from date of departure 
from India to return should be four months, and objected to such questions 
as period of .absence, filling of vacancies, etc., being prescribed by Rules under 
the Bill, on the ground that the practice was capable of great abuse and would 
lead to recurrent disciw&ns when tlie Rules were laid upon the Table of the 
House. To this objection Lord Olivier replied that he saw no reason why such 
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mtton abouM be ao dealt with in the cnee of Mia. when in the «# *w. 
Oatnninl Seryiee they ere reeoUted by Royal Inetructione and 

Viscount Peel asked the Government if they eATutoTKirf 

cSS!^utS?«i. r0C * ,,t,y appointod in Indi * to into the 

The Secretory of 8toto for Indie in his reply said that he would obtain 
from the Government of India the precise terms if reference under which the 
Comnnttee waa working but personally he had no doubt that the Committee had 
toon nak ed to ad dress themeelyee to the purpoees clearly stated in Sir Malcolm 
Hailey’s neechea in the Legislative Assembly on February 8th and 18th hut. 
from whum he quoted words to show that it was proposed to make a serious 
attempt to investigate justifiable complaints sgaihst the working of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act in practice, to assess causes, and to examine the remedies 


House or Commons—] 12 Mat, 1984. 

J?. n 12th, Indian questions only occupied comparatively few minutes. 
Sir Charles Tate, in the orthodox style of the good blue-blooded die-hard Torry, 
was extremely anxious about the representation of jbhe backward and working 
classes of India at the International Labor Conference at Geneva, and, in his 
supplementary question, he got the information that Mr. Joseph Baptiste was 
the Indian Labor Representative at Geneva this year. 

Commander Kenworthy, in a supplementary question, asked whether work- 
ers' organisations in India are, for the most part, considered illegal by the 
Government, to which Mr. Richards replied in the negative. 

In reply to Sir Frederick Wise, the Under-Secretary of State for 
India gave figures showing that nearly one million tons of iron and steel goods 
are imported into India annually, and of this nearly 60 per cent, is from the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. 8peel raised a question dealing with taxation being imposed by 
Executive action without being within the purview of the Legislatures, to which 
Mr. Richards .replied that the Government of Madras had introduced a Bill 
in the Legislative Council on the lines of the recommendations of the Joint 
Select Committee in phragraph 11 of their Report of 1919, that the Bill had 
been rejected, and that no such bill had been introduced in any other Province. 
He had no information of public protests against the imposition of additional 
burdens without the sanction of the Legislative Council, but was asking the 
Government of India for a report. 

Mr. 8curr asked about tne resolution passed by the Bo* ^iy Legislative 
Council that the land cess for the Sangha Taluka in the Shot District should 
not be raised without the consent of the Council, in accord with the recom- 
mendations of Hie Joint Select Committee of 1919. and poir . . out that agricul- 
turists were hieing compelled, under penalty of land fovieiture. to pay the 
increased cess, and, where they refused, their bullocks and agricultural imple- 
ments had been attached. Mr. Richards immediately answered that be would, 
ask for a report on the whole matter from the Government, of India. 




sively for the British service, Mr. Richards answered that the present policy of \ 
the Indian Army it to train Indians for commissioned service in Infantry and ' 
Cavalry, and it was npt proposed to consider the question of their training for 
other arms until sufficient time had elapsed to enable the authorities to judge 
of the success of the present policy. ■ ■ x ' 

Mr. Scurr asked the Under-Secretary of State whether he was aware that 
Pandit Jagdsmba Prasad is at present a prisoner in Benares Gaol; that the 
Pandit had been compelled to drive an oil mill for extracting mustard oil ; that 
He was Mind-folded while doing so; whether such work was usually done by 
bullocks; and whether enquiry would be made into the whole matter. The 
Undersecretary of 8tate said that he had no information as to this individual 
case, hut wqula make inquiries. 

Viscount Curson then raised a point of order, and said that he had many 
times 04 ired to raise questions relating to political prisoners in Iud^a, hut was 
informed that it was a matter for the Government of India andjwat he could 
not put them on the Order Paper. He asked, therefore, if Mt iferr’i question 
waa in order according to that ruling. The Speaker was wr t moment taken 

fO * -v . 
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employ of the seme Government should be abolished. Mr. Richards in 
stated that Indians who are serving in their own country are 

a Europe, and on that ground he coni 




a Knrope, and on that ground he could uit 
. k unreasonable There was no oppmtunity of 

asking supplementary questions on this matter, as the answer wee given m a 
written reply. 


liASoa Condition* n India. 


On MAT 14th an important debate took place on Indian Labour condi- 
tion* The galleries were well filled, there being amongst other Indians, Sir Ali 
and Lady Imam, Sir Krishna Gupta, Mr. V/B. Srinivasa Sastri, Lain Lajpat 
Rai and Mnnahi lower Ssran. 

Mr. Grundy who raised the debate is himself a miner, and it wii that 
aspect that he st r esse d in his speeoh. Having worked in a mine, he fislt the 
horror of asking women and children to tfike part in this work, and asked thy 
Under-Secretary about the legislation- that was being 1 introduced to end this 
state of affairs. He quoted, with effect, from the recent Debate on Mines in 
the Legislative Assembly in March. Mr. J. E. Mills who seoonded, made a more 
fighting speeoh and expressed the views held by many of the rank and file of the 
Labor Party. The effect was somewhat weakened by his apparent imristbiiee on 
the effect of the doubling of the Salt Tax, as if that were still m force I Mr. 
Wardlaw-Milne (Conservative) spoke as one. who had lived in India. The whole, 
burden of his speech was that Constitutional Reforms in India oould not be 
hurried — an eminently Conservative attitude. He wa#n>llowed by Mr. Fisher 
(Liberal Member for the English Universities) who dwelt on ‘the industrial ad- 
vantage to India of their membership of the International Labor. Bureau. 


countries. He did not deal with the question of whether these wages were 
adequate or not. He held out some hope of a revision of the Constitution to 
follow .on the Report of the Committee eet up by the Viceroy. 

Lord Winterton took up all the rest .of the time except 'about two or 
three minutes. The tone of his speech was much better than his last speech, 
but lie was, y usual, at pains to point out that the Labor Governm ent jUi toa 
tinning the woKcy of the late Government of which hr entirely apprised. -It 
may not bu long before he and his Coneervativefriends find themselvmjndis- 
agreement on tWs policv. when the enquiries of the Government are complete. 
^CWoiiel Meyler (Liberal) was* speaking at 11 o'clock when the Debate 
wee automatically adjourned. 

Tn UmnmoYidncT Dxbat*— Rxtexxnci to lm»u. 

On. Thursday, the fifind May them was a sweat 'debate i njhe HoWm of 
Commons when a motion of f censure and nu^onfidevH^. whs sought to Jte w asted 
on the Labour Ministry bv the Conservatives. Sir William Joyneon-Hid», , the 
great die-hard leader,. had tped a motion to reduce the salary flf iln MWw 
cfLahour farfflM in order thetthe unemployment problem may bg deb ated on 
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the point* in it had been carefully considered by the Cabinet 
band, and it was possible that it mighthave to form' tbotaah of another i 
Blactioa. Ha pointed out bow man? of tha Government’* political opp 
at the time the Labor Government took office, had done everything pcei 
destroy the confidence of the commercial desses and to jprote that all • 


Cabinet 


destroy tne connaence ot tne commercial cisssss and to jprote that all senee or 
security would be gone under a Labor Qoterpment, which they predicted would 
ensure ** a headlong rush to ruin.” 

When Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was called on to form a Qofmmsnt 
the international situation was extremely delicate and difficult. British prsstfapt 
had fallen lower than it had been for oenturies. Markets in the Bear and Wit 
Bast were crippled by a “ blundering incompetence ” unknown in the hlptoiy 
of the country. 

The Minister was frequently interrupted from the Opposition Benphos end 
many of the Conservatives shouted to nim for the name of any responsible 
Minister who was guilty of this. Mr. Shew stated that he was quite witting to 
give names, if pressed. The interruption!} of “ Names! Names!” went op • 
and he mentioned Lord Curson as one. He added that when the Government 


took office, they found a thing which would have been considered incomprehen- 
sible before the War : Muhammadans and Hindus combining together fn oppo- 
sition to Britain. 


Mr. Ronald Mcneill, who was Lord Curson ’s • Under-Seoretaiy of State 
in Foreign Affairs, asked if that wag due to Lord Curson to which Mr. Shaw at 
once replied that he was prepared to include the remainder of the late Govern- 
ment along with Lord Curson. 

He pointed out that before the War, eight-tenths of the products of the 
ootton textile industry went abroad, and of these eight-tenths that went abroad 
eivht- tenths went to India. There was no question, he said, that unless this 
industry could be restored, there could be no revival of trade in England, until 
either they developed absolutely new exporting industries or made frienda 
of the people of whom they had made enemies. He hoped by the same 
policy (Labor) which was leading to the pacification of Europe to be able to 
pacify Turkey and India and restore their markets in {hose countries. 

The Minister's remarks with regard to the changed attitude towards India 
are of first-class importnace, because of the fact that they were deliberately 
stated in the House of Commons as the considered attitude jf His Majesty's Gov- 


ernment. 


Housi or Cokhons — 26th Mat, 1924. 

On Monday, the 28th MAY, quite a large number of questions was asked 
on Indian affairs which occupy fifteen columns of Hansard Official Report. 
Quite a large proportion of the questions dealt with the Indian Currency.. Mr. 
John Scurr (Labor) asked the Under-Secretary of State what steps the Gbvern- 
ment proposed so take to meet the demand of the people of India to transfer 
the funds standing to the credit of the Gold Standard Reserve from London to 
India.. In reply, Mr. Richards stated that the Reeerve is at present held In 
the form of sterling investments which could not suitably be held elsewhere than 
in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Scurr had another question on the paper drawing attention to the 
fact that the Indian Merchants Chamber in Bombay had demanded that the 
Indian Currency Act should be amended by the restoration of the rupee at its 
pre-War rate of 1-4-0. The Under-Secretary of State referred to the letter 
of the Government of India to that Chamber, dated 25th January, pointing 
out that in their view it was inexpedient to make any immediate, attempt to fix 
the future gold value of the rupee in view of the existing uncertainty of wend 
economic conditions. 

Colonel Meyler (Liberal) asked the intentions of the Gover n ment wM 
regard to the establishment of a Gold Standard and the opening of the Mint 
in India for providing gold coinage. Mr. Richards stated that while the effective 
restoration of the Gold Standard was the objective of Government polity, 
economic condition* throughout the world have not yet readied a degree, of 
normality which would justify at present an attempt to establish the gmd Tame 
of the rupee. He stated that the internal circulation of gold correnqr mm nut 
arise in present circumstances owing to the existing premium on gold in India. 
Mr. A. M. Samuel, in a supplementary question, asked if it wee not n fact that 
gold had been poured into India for tens of oenturies, and that it was always 
made into ornaments and disappeared from circulation. In hie picturesque 
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manner be naked the Under-Secretary of State if the drain of gold to India would 
not injure the Britiah Gold Reserve * 1 sinking into the quicksand* of India ” with- 
out going into circulation aa currency. He went on to ask what then would 
be the use of coining gold. 


Indian Emergency Currency Issue. 

In reply to further questions of Colonel Meyler and Mr. T. Williams (Labor) 
as to the advice of the Indian Merchants Chamber of Bombay with regard to 
the issue of emergency currency to meet seasonable demands, Mr. Richards stated 
that the actual decisions embodied in the Paper Currency Amendment Act .ami 
the Rules thereunder were taken after careful consideration of the views of 
various representative bodies in India. In addition to expanding the currency 
by twelve crores bf rupees against commercial bills, he stated that a further 
expansion of twelve crores was effected this busy Beason against sterling securities 
in London, making a total expunsion’of 24 crores this cold weather. The import- 
ant problem referred to in these questions, he added, was being carefully watched 
by the Government of India. 


Government of India Act — Committee of Enquiry. 

A question on this matter had been put down by Colonel Meyler. and 
caused quite a number of supplementary Questions to be asked. The Under- 
secretary of State for India said that the Report of the Committee appointed 
by the Government of India had not yet been received, but it was purely a 
preliminary stage and of a formal character. Mr. Richards thought no useful 
purpose would be served, by laying a copy of this Report on the table of the 
House. He undertook, however, that the House would be fully informed in due 
course of any material results of the enquiry thut might affect considerations of 
policy. Lora Winterton and Sir Henry Craik both expressed that th& Report 
should be sent by the Secretary of State to the Standing Joint Committee of 
both Houses of Parliament, but on this Mr. Richards would give no undertaking. 

Lord Winterton had given private notice of a question to the Under- 
secretary of State showing' the anxiety of himself and tne other Die-Hard Mem- 
bers of the Conservative Party about the published form of reference of the 
Committee set up by the Government of India to qnquire into the working of 
the Act, because of the fact that it included the power to recommend amend- 
ments to that Act. The point that troubled him chiefly was whether there was 
any precedent for entrusting to an official Committee, on which there was no 
Member of the House of Commons or House of Lords, the duty of suggesting 
alterations in an Act of Parliament. Mr. Richards informed Lord Winterton 
that he had not time to search for actual precedents, but that he had little douht 
that alterations in Act of Parliament had frequently been and would frequently 
be suggested by Committees containing no Members of either House of Parlia- 
ment. He maintained that the terms of reference to this Committee were closely 
foreshadowed in the speeches of Sir Malcolm Hailey in the Legislative Assembly 
on 6th and 18th February last. Lord Winterton, Colonel Howard Bury and Sir 
Henry Craig disputed this, but Mr. Richards refused to move from liis position. 
Lord Winterton then gave notice that he would raise this question on the ad- 
journment for the Whitsuntide Recess on 6th June (see poste). 

■ Colonel Howard- Bury asked the Under-Secretary of State whether 
his • attention had been drawn to the letter written by the Secre- 
tary of 8tate for India to Mr. Satyamurti, and whether the letter 

WM published with his consent. Mr. Richards replied that Lord 

Olivier had written the letter, but that his consent was neither asked, granted, 
nor refused. Quite a number of supplementary questions was addressed to tho 
Undersecretary of 8tate, one after another. The Die-Hards were so anxious 


have been the Government of India, and whether there was any precedent for an 
important communication of policy being made in such an unorthodox manner. 
Mr« Richards replied that there was nothing In the letter that had not been 
stated' by Lord Olivier in his House of Lords speech. Mr. Ormsby-Gore was very 
incited when he Apt up and, with a ware of bis arm. asked if it was not the fact 
that this .new policy would out at the root of representation under the existing 
Act*.- md Also stated that an important new declaration of poliev of this kind 
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hould Ihj made in the Hou.se rather thun to a private individual. Viscount 
^iirzou jitsKod it Mr. >uiyumurti was not an extreme Non-Co-Operator, and ho* 
lie coiiM eonie within the Secretary of State s, itetinition that the Uuvurunamt 
would co-operate with those willing to co-operate with them. Sir Henry Craik 
owiti-ud that this mis t>r«isyl.v one ol the |>..ints relerred to the Joint Com. 
tnittiv in lioth House ui»>u winch the Hcport was made, and before any cbanoe 
..I policy, the i|iiesti.iu shook he ai'iiin relerred to the Joint luiiiiuitlee. .Xu. 
Kiehards made no reply, and lie mjis again pressed both bv Sir Hourv Craik tttid 
I. iif'tl \\ iiiicrion, hut he cniiteriied hiniseil with saying that aii the point* in the 
lei ter would he lound m Lord Oliviers speech. On Sir llenrv Craik and Viscount 
l ur/.m follow mt: up the matter w ith further supplementary question*, the Cnder- 
fveretary <.t State merely stated that lie had ii«*vhin^ *t.. add to his answer 
Lord W mu-rum then stated that this matter aKo he would ii.deaxor to raise 
on the adio.iniiiu nt ol the House lor the W hitsuntide It, n s* 

Lord Wiiiiertnii had another question on the Cawupore Cane, which lie 
had heel i pursuing lor three weeks. Mis real ohjrit i-an.e «»ut in a supplementary 
question in Which he asked d a White Paper would U laid in the House shewing 
the ramifications nt the ease ami the tunds from which tin* defence was paid. 
Air. George |.aii«hury u«kcd it. ill publishing that White Paper, the I'ltdcr' 
Secretary oi Stale would also publish the evidence «m which the men were con- 
victed. Mr. L. u. shiny is pani.ulariy interested in this matter, as hi* mime 
was introduced in the trial and it v. .is stated lie ha<l received Irmii Russian Com* 
iniinisis a sum of l7iu»ihi tor the //#i,d«L 


Assoi Ltiiorn Phohi.kms. 

Mr. Snell (Labor) had two questions down to the Tiidcr-Secre- 
tary ol Mate dealing with the recruitment of emigrants from the 
Coiled Districts oi .Madras tor the Assam Tea Estates and the conditions ot lulmr 
there. Mr. Itii-hanK umlertnok to cii piire into tin* matter it lull particulars 
ot the Quest iouiiuitv read to niicmliug emigrants were -cut to him. (Article* on 
tliis suliie.t nave appeared here m 7 /. * Sttrubf «>/ /mmu ol 1st May, 11*24, and 
elsewhere from Mr. Jo«hi and Mr. Andrews). 


TlIK HofSK OK I.OIUM DKHAIK. 

On Jl'NK drd came the famous debate in the Lord* on the Olivier. 
Sntyumurti correspondence which hail so long Keen rankling in the 
heurts ol the die-hard Tories. This debate in given in full on pages 701 — 7o. 
The Motion Indore the llou-o was in the name ot Lord Peel, who resented 
the fret that the Secretary of State should have wiitten to a Nwii-Co-Operutor 
and one who was known a> a strong supporter ol the Swaraj Movement. Lord 
Peel said that this letter would he- examined “by *omc of the most ingenious 
minds that you have hi the world, by lawyers of great acuteness, by person* who 
may lie said to be the lineal descendants .<! the old commentators on the Tpaiii- 
sliads." He referred to Lord Ulmer's comment on Mr. Lloyd George** “steel- 
! runic* * speech and stated that in his opinion Mr. Lloyd George in that speech 
used one loose- expression Irom which at once arose a llood of deduction, of 
speculation, and of the inference, which seemed to suggest that the Prime 
Minister was going to go hack on the declaration of 11*17. mid the Act of 1919. 
that the Reforms were to he staved, and that the word of Great Britain was 
to he imperilled 

Lord Peel said that lie had examined at the last General Election many of 
the Labor Declarations ai d Election Addresses with a view to deciding what 
their policy was. He -stated that they were based on thv “most colossal ignor- 
ance *’ of the situutioq hut that they were all in the same direction— a general 
leeliug that iminediat Sell -Government should he granted to India. He went 
oil to refer to a statement published in 7A •• /lu«7 y Trht/raiih which he presumed 
was ix* ued bv the Secretary of State — an indication of how* Conservative Cabinet 
Minister* circulated .Ip r views. Lord Olivier immediately disclaimed any res- 
ponsibility for the Unity Trlnjntph writing*. 

. Lord Olivier spoke for nearl. an hour and referred to the extraordinarily 
trivial and flimsy foundation on which the Motion litLi been introduced into 
their Lordships* House. If •’Wile quite a fighting speech and stood by his 
letter, lie again reiterated t lie Tact that flu* Government, while they areupen 
to consider any -Tactical proptdils, a re- /not yet satisfied a* to what may be the 
best nteaus for 4§tablt4liing that >.o*er contact and better understanding that Is 
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bo miifcsiif MaMe with Indian Mlitieiiw of all ahadoo of opinion* Ha bar 
“iwr, and he reiterated the fact, that communal r e pr es cnte tioa hinders tha 
‘Hal together of all tha co mpon e nt parte of India as a Nation. He quoted 
Soutbbbrough Committee Report aa bains of tha sama opinion and road 

Me from speeches bp Mr. Ilmtagt, Mr. Ormsby-Gore and Lord real him- 

ewif to t he same effect. 

Ha denied that the Swarsjiste wart anti-British or unconstitutional, and 
described the whole matter n k u Prm Stunt” inspired by a suppressed oamplas 
of suspicion, drat, of the Labor O orar n mant and, secondly, or the 'Swarajists. 
Ho dqjwrfbed at “ailly” Viscoont Cornon’e oneetion in the Honaa of Commons 
at to whether the Oorarnmant appvored of his communicating' direct with “this 
extremist leader 9 * in India. He was perfectly prepared at all times to sire a 
eitil reply to any ana of an? shade of opinion who wrote to him a ciril latter. 
The Swarajya Party, ha said, had a constitutional position and a constitutional 
right to ba lecognised as enjoying the privileges, the confidence, and the credit 
attaching* to their constitutional position created for them by Parliament. .He 
an dfy mfortbed their Lordships that they had no business whatc 


. ... w j whatever to say that 

any one should have any more prejudice against a Swarajist than against a 
Moderate, or an Independent or a Liberal. They were all of them elected repre- 
sentatives in their various Councils and they were entitled to be regarded with- 
out prejudice, either by the G ove rn m e n t of India or by Che Government of the 
country. He repudiated entirely the theory that, because the 8wsrajists gave 
the Government of India a certain amount of trouble by pursuing their perfect- 
ly constitutional aim in what be considered to be s “factious and mistaken man- 
ner/* they were to be regarded as a kind of political lepers and as antagonists 
and enemies of Great Britain. 


La son Governor *nt’b Attitude. 

The Government's desire was to arrive at an understanding with all parties 
pud to gat as much backings aa they could on all political questions from all 
parties. From reports ht had received from the Districts and otherwise, Lord 
Olivier said that unfortunately be found a tendency on the part of officers pf 
the Government to regard Swarajists aa treasonable persons and to treat them 
in a somewhat objectionable manner, subjecting them to pinpricks, to dispa- 
ragement and special treatment, regarding the Swarajist Party as the Home 
Rule Party in Ireland used to be regarded — as one with which no respectable 
politician could possibly associate pr have anything to do. That, he thought, 
was unfortunate. 

The Calcutta Press stunt was, Lord Olivier stated, an indication of the 
“miserable temper 9 * of supposing that Swarajists were traitorous people and 
that they were worse than other people end wanted to entrap and bamboosle the 
Secretary of State and the Labor Party, If bv harmless letters any kind of 
better contact or understanding could be established between the Government 
and thoee “advanced politicians’* in India, he would be exceedingly glad and 
would not for a moment he ashamed of what he had done. 

Lord . Corson followed in hts own ponderous manner to object 
to the Secretary of State expressing his “philosophical opinions 9 ' in this way to 
politicians in Indie. He held that it waa not the business of Secretaries of 8tete 
to be DbileeuplierB, especially if tbeir philosophy wae published to the world in 
their fifert He hailed with delight the fact that at present there was no in- 
tension on the part of the Government to abolish the communal system of vot- 
ing. His spesch was, as usual, as pompous as it was dull; 

Housa oo Convolve— 6 Juki, 1984. 

Almost the aamesub ject* ***** *P for another great debate in the Commons 
just* 9 Asya after. Karl Wintertovf raised the question of India on the adjourn- 
ment of the House on 6th June. His main objective wea of course not the 
Satyemurti latter but the Lee Report end the Reforms Enquiry Committea. 
This debate is given In full pages 776 — 781 . 

BaH WintAon In bis openim murks said Gist if Mr. Lloyd George’s 
attitude to Greses, m lie one band, and to Turkey, on the otbg band. Sad 
been carried to its logical conclusion by his remaining In office, it would htve 
i a long way towards making the pradea of the Government of India aheo- 
‘ 'spoasiida. From bis official experience of the Ipdia Office as tladev- 
f, be stated thSat there was no name of any statesman in 
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universally distrusted throughout India than that of Mr. Lloyd Geo^e, than 
whose policy none could be more disastrous to the relations between India and 
this country. 

Be dealt w.ith the letter written by Lord Olivier to Mr. 8atyamurti and 
asked the Under-Secretary to give the House an assurance that in future the 
Secretary of State would refrain from “polite letter-writing to Swarajist gentle- 
men in India" and rigidly observe the procedure of communicating his views 
through the Viceroy and the Government of India. 

He then asked for an “unequivocal assurance" that there would be ho 
acceleration or retardation of the Reforms within ten years fron^the passing of 
the Government of India Act. If there was any trouble on this matter from 
the 8warajists f the Conservatives, he stated, would alter the Act, but not. in 
the direction of giving the. Assembly or the Councils greater power. 

The third matter he dealt with was the Serajgunj resolution on Gopi Nath 
Saha. 


Lt.-Colonel T. Williams (Labor), who followed, said that Lord Winter- 
ton's Moderateness, which lie averred, was of a very die-hard variety. He dis- 
agreed with Lord Winterton’s attitude of mind with regard to the Indian prob- 
lem. He subscribed to everything Mr. Hope-Simpson had said in a previous 
Debate. Things were moving very quickly in India and the problem was really 
a psychological one. 

He pointed out that the Reforms were wrecked by the Rowlatt Bill end 
showed the lack of imagination and understanding, both here and in the Gov- 
ernment of India on that matter. He thought we ought to live dangerously and 
gamble by advancing the Reforms so rapidly that we put the Indians themselves 
up against the difficulties of the situation. At present we were forcing our 
assistance on the Indian people and in consequence they would not listen (o us. 
The policy of getting into close touch either by letters, by Conferences, or by any 
other means, with representative Indians was, he believed, a sound policy. 

Lt.-Colonel H\ M. Meyler pointed oijt that the Labor Party were in 
favor of Home Rule for India. They had made promises to India, and pro- 
mises to Indians were^sacred. He thought the Labor Party should go forward 
boldly and redeem their promises and urged that they make a clear and definite 
declaration of their policy towards India before tne autumn races. Colonel 
Meyler, of course, is quite aware that his own Party is not at all united on thia 
matter, and that if they were, there would be no difficulty in not only making 
the declaration, but also of carrying it into effect in this Parliament. He 
pointed out the constitutional attitude of the Swarajists in refusing the Budget 
on tfie well-known and accepted British principle or Grievances before Supply. 

He urged the early appointment of a Royal Commission. He spoke or the 
Bengal Resolutions condoning an act of murder and regretted this, but he 
thought it uhwise of Lord Wmterton to bring up the matter at this time. The 
pot Aould not call the kettle black, end in an English Court only the previous 
day a Judge had seen fit to condone cases of violence of that sort. 


The Under-Secretary of , State for India (Prof. R. Richards), in 
reply, reminded Lord winterton that the Swsrajya Party was essentially a 
pacific party of non-violence. Viscount Curion asked if that applied to the 
party led by Mr. C. R. Das, to which Mr. Richards replied that it did, end 
that the Swarajya Party was as constitutional as the Liberal, Moderate or In- 
dependent Party. 

W« have to recognise. Mr. Richards said, that the Swarajists ham been 
returned to the Assembly in a perfectly constitutional manner. They form the 
of the Members, he said, in that Assembly. They were in that 
in exactly the same position as the Conservatives in the House of 

P - They were His Majesty’s Opposition as far as tho legislative 
is eoUosrned, and when the Secretary of State rece i ve d 4 a htfo from 
of ^^legislative Assembly, it* was only natural thak ho should.iepi/ 

ffittte p, RICHARDS nor any one else seemed ke eolSee that the »we»- 
Jtstsae wSUMno actual majority in the Assembly, 4dr the -fact that lfc 

the 

MMh/ihM/is reply to an interrogation from load 
Ipmktie rtFa efim^e of policy, hut merely s xpr sms d the 
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the Secretary of State and many prominent members of all political parties, 
here. The letter was “not even a decent storm in a teacup.” * 


This was the third debate on India in the Commons and -Mf. George 
Lansbury had intended to speak, but found that there was no opportunity, as 
he did not manage to catch the Speaker's eye— Sir Kingsley Wood being- called 
on to open up another subject of Debate after the Under-Secretary for India 
had spoken. Mr. Lansbury protested then to the Deputy Speaker who was in 
the chair, and later to the Speaker, but, being Friday, it was necessary by the 
Rules of the House that they rise not later than four o'clock in the afternoon, 
so that, as the 'Speaker explained, he had to try to divide the times as fairly 
as he could between the different subjects for discussion that had been intimated 
to him. So the debate dosed automatically. 


The great sensation of the week was the O’Dwyer-Nair trial and verdict 
(see posts). When the House reassembled after the recess on June 16, a number 
of questions were put on the Order Paper with reference to the offensive re- 
marks of Mr. Justice McCardie in his summing up in that case. Mr. George 
Lansbury had put down a motion asking that a humble Address he presented 
to His Majesty praying that he will cause the removal from the Bench of 
Justice McCardie on the ground that “he is unfitted to carry out the judicial 
duties attaching to his nigh office. 1 ' Mr. Lansbury asked of the Prime 
Minister to give a day for this motion, but a clever manoeuvre only, brought 
out a statement from Mr. Macdonald, and the matter was dropped as given 
on pages 782-3. 

This closes the record of affairs up to June. The following pages give a 
reproduction from HANSARD of the more important debates and inter- 
pellation! on India. 
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Mr. LANSBURY said : ~-l do not apologise to the House, except to those 
Members who are very tired, for bringing forward the question I propose to 
bring forward duruig the period that is allowed- to Members at this stage. 
They are all in connection with India, and I would like to point out that tne 
people of India consist of some 900,000,000 persons, who are more or less under 
the charge of this House. At ans rate, this House is responsible in the last 
resort for the administration of affairs in that great country. There Are three 
matters to which I wish to call the attention of the Under-Secretary of State 
for India and edch of them arises out of thq answers given to questions yes- 
terday. One concerns the disturbances at Jaito, another is in connection with 
the Bombay strike, and the last is the refusal to alter the decision that no 
Round Table Conference shall be held between those representing the British 
Government and the nationaRsts of India. 

I would like to say to my Hon. Friends on these benches that we have* a 
particular responsibility to our Indian fellow subjects in the matter of trade 
unionism, and also in the matter of freedom of speech, freedom of procession, 
and so on. We have welcomed Indians over here to the Trade Union Congress 
and to the national Labour Party Conferences, and again and again we nave 
pledged them our support, not to independence apart From the British Empire 
or Dominions, but as a free partner with ourselves in a federation of free 
people. It seems to me that with a Labour Government in office we have a 
bigger responsibility than if we were sitting on the other aide of the House. I 
am not one of those who think that everything can be done in a moment, or 
in six or seven weeks, but it seems to me that the new spirit that the labour 
Government is supposed to represent should express itself in its relationship 
with the people or India. 

Thb Jaito Shooting. 

A few weeks ago a disturbance took place in connection, I am told, with 
some religious observances and some people in this country, and, I dare say, in 
this House, will think it ir impossible in a country like India to keep the 
various sects at peace with one another. I would remind all self-righteous 
Christians on this subject that thcie is such a place as Belfast in the North of 
Ireland, and that in other parts o! Ireland, and in our own country, very often 
in Liverpool and other parts, there are religious disturbances and that it ia not 
only >8 India where religious bigotry and intolerance are to be found. In the 
case that I want to bring to the notice of the House, the disturbances took 
place, the Under-Secretary told me yesterday, because the people who had 
gathered together to perform a religious observanoe carried arms. As a result, 
21 of them were killed, 33 were wounded, and, I believe, 700 of them are in 
prison at the present moment. But the extraordinary thing is that we are 
told there were great crowds of people, and the police were hemmed in, but 
not a single policeman or soldier was injured. The Undersecretary himself, 
in his answer yesterday told me that nobody on our side was injured at.. all, ana 

E t there were 21 people killed and 33 wounded. The whole benefit of the 
ontagu-Chelmsford Reforms was vitiated by the Amritsar massacre,' and be- 
cause of the failure of the Home Government to take proper measures in deal- 
ing with those responsible. I hold in my hand a telegram, of which, l am 
tola by an Hon. Member who is an authority on India, I ought not to take 
any notice, but I am going to read part of it to the House, because I feel 
that it doCt explain to some extent why no one was iniured on the side of the 
authorities, ana these people, who were supposed to be violent, end taking 
violent action against the authorities, were killed. The telegram hat come to 
me from Mr. D. Chaman Lall, Secretary of the Indian TVade Union Con— — 

I am sure we on these benches must be very glad to know that they 


Congress. 


advanced so far in India that they have a trade union congress now. 
also a member of the Legislative Assembly. I hope the Labour Government will 

to 
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Up the tndi onion ©suss in India to tbs wry utmost extent. But A» is what 

^ Jtthi was pledged to non-violem. Not a single individual doss* 

Im to tin Jatha or any follower carried any firearms. Tim false wsi in 
«un oonneotioa originated from the feet that the proessnon of Akahswas 
accompanied by* exhibition fireworks, as is the ease with all such precessions. 
The noise of the fireworks was oonstrned by the authorities to .hare been rile or 
nun fire. Although the crowd and file JFatba was absolutely unarmed yet a 
sen seless butchery of innoeent men and spectators took place, and the Secretary 
el State was furnished with fake information. Further, the Government never 
alkged that a single firearm was captured from the Jatha or the crowd, con* 
datively proving the fekity of the information famished. 0 

If a great crowd carry firearms, sorely the authorities would be able to 
pick up tome of them, especially when they took 700 people prisoners and 
managed to kill the number I have stated. In that connection I want to ask 
the under-Seoratery to ask the Secretary of State to request the Viceroy to 
cider a full and impartial inquire into this matter, so as to get it out of the 
minds of Indians that the life of an Indian, especially an Indian agitator, is 
very eheap. I think you must establish somehow in the mind of the Indian a 
feeling that at least the British Parliament do value the life even of &b poorest 
Indian. 

Boxtai Souks. 

Coming to the Bombay strike, we on these benches know, and so do bon. 
had right non. Gentlemen everywhere know, that when there is a strike or 
look-out— and i understand this is a lock-out — when men are hungry, and when 
there ie to he an attempt to get the men back, the employers ctftring some 
inducement, there ere nearly always crowds doing mass picketing. My informa- 
tion is that mess picketing was taking place in exactly the same manner that it 
would in this country in order to indnee *ue men not to go back to work. It 
is said the police were stoned, and thjft there was an enormous number of 
men. That there were 160,000 on striku or lock-out. It is said they hemmed the 
police in, and yet that tremendous mass of people's stone-throwing only injured 
one policemen. That was the answer of the Under-Secretary yesterday. No 
one knows who were injured or who got away. It seems to me that there is not 
the slightest 'evidence of much stone-throwing or that the police or the soldiers 
were in any danger but it does prove that, as in the esse of the other distur- 
bances, the authorities were quite eager to fire on an unarmed people. There 
is no question of anyone being armed there. It is a question of stone-throwing 
and we reply to that by shooting them down. The Under-Secretary yeeterday 
could not tell me what was the cause of the strike, but 1 should think that, 
especially Lancashire Members here, who depend very largely for their business 
on India, would want a full inquiry as to the cause that drives 160,000 men to 
throw up their work. I am told from trade union sources that the men were 
being expected to live on a 40 per cent, reduction in wages, that the bonus* 
so-called was a grant-in-aid of their wages to make up for depreciation in 
eurrency. Whether this was so or not, we >*nt to know what are the hard con- 
ditions of labour that drives 160,000 men out into the streets and keeps them 
there— because this has been going on for weeks. I think we ere entitled to 
ask the Under-Secretary to give the House full particulars. I repeat again, 
in this connection, that we ought to insist on a full and impartial inquiry into 
the firing on crowds. That seems to be quite the usual thing. I know that 
there are some people who think tfiat the proper way to keep crowds in order 
is to overawe them. That is the wrong way. The right way to deal any people 
who have grievances is to remove the grievances. There ought to be some 
effort made to get this dispute settled on decent terms. 

The last point is that these people of whom I am talking are really and 
literally starving. I would call the attention of everybody in this House to the 
fact that the 4 Timet of India,’ which is not n Nationalist or 8ooialistic journal, 
but a sober organ of sober opinion— (Hon Members : ’Hear, hear’V— Tea, I am 
using your own language— this journal has put it on reoord that the people are 
definitely starving to-day m connection with this dispute. This is a matter for 
the House to consider, as to whether that condition of things ought to remain 
or whether the 8emtary erf State ought not to cable out at one!; ind for this 
reaso n th at the Tunes of India ’ says what our newspapers very often say, 
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1 discontinue tin bonus which M been pa*d for tho Iwl three years, 
ufsant a reduction in wages of somttl -g like 8.3 per cent. These arc 
me given by Baptists himself, and his argument against a striae was this: 
i pointed out to the men that these millownert are manufacturers and mar* 
__jnta, and not philanthropists, and that dearly it was not the right time to 
•trike. 

Against the opinion of their leader, however, the strike began, apparently 
at one mill, on l#tb January, when 3,500 men came out on strike. The result 
was, as has been already mentioned, that the millowners decided to close the 
rest of the mills for certain period, and by 20th January 73 of the 76 mills in 
Bombay were dosed and, as I said yesterday, 150,000 people were thrown out 
of employment. The Governor of Bombay immediately prepared to nominato 
a committee to arbitrate, and this position was brought to the notice of the 
men. I ought to say that at first tne mill-owners were unwining, but by the 
end of February apparently they were willing to arbitrate. By that time, how- 
ever, there had been some change in the position, and the riot, of which I 
gave a full account yesterday, was the direct resnlt of an offer on tho part of 
some of the man to go hack without any condi t'vns at all. I am sorry that l 
cannot add anything to the details I gave yesterday, because, by reading a 
telegram, 1 then put the House in possession of all the information that we 
have at the moment. 

To tarn to the other regrettable incident, the question of the firing: this 
is really a very intricate and a very difficult situation, a combination, that is 
to say, of religious fanaticism and political intrigue. We all know and have 
cause to respect the Sikhs because of their intense loyalty for a great number 
or years to this country, and the Sikhs are certainly one of the proudest na- 
tions which are associated with our great Empire. It is difficult from the little 
experience I have had, as ter as I can see, to distinguish exactly between 
their religion and that of the Hindus generally, but fney emphasise certain 
pointa, and they are particularly anxious and perhaps carry thoee points to an 
asinine. During the last 20 or 30 years the spirit of t elision in the Si kh 
community has seriously declined, and about 1920 there was an honest attempt 
made to recover the position and to revive the Sikh religion once again. 
During that period, when religion had fallen behind hand rather among the 
Sikhs, it so happened that the sacred places had become the property of other 
people of whom they disapproved, and one thing that they determined upon was 
to recover these sacred shrines once again. That meant, of course, coming into 
conflict with the people who were in possession of the shrines at the time. 
The real difficulty of the Government of Indin, as far as I understand it, is 



ment has attempted again and again to get an agreement between them by 
•ftt 111 *. U P a hoard which would in some way adjust the differences, but hitherto 


without .uocwT Theresultof ih.7 

is called, in 1922, setting up a board consisting of the 'two sections: 6f the Sikh 
community in order to deal with this particular question but that has not Seen 
operative. 

// post Eleven of the Clork, Mr. Speaker adjourned the Some 
tmth out Question put, pursuant to the Standing Order. 
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SOUSE O* oOMMtONS — SI MARCS. XM4. 
iNTBRPBLLATlOS 8. 

Ivdum Umvsmsirr 8TAJTO4JLD Lown I 


Colonel Sir CHARLES YATE asked the UBdqr-8oeretary of 8tat# lot iadM 
what steps are being taken to raise the standard reqeifed for oatraaoe to 
university colleges in India so as to restrict the number of university H oo ts 
to those whose abilities and equipment fitted them to profit by the oouma of 
study laid down, to put a stop to the present system of cheap de gr ees and iso 
standards, and to put Indian university standards on the same level as Blithft 
university standards P 




;4 : r v * » 


As I informed the lion, and gallant Member in reply to a similar qu e sti on on 
10th March, full information is contain** J in a Report which Is shortly to bo 
presented to Parliament. 

8ir C. Yate: Is it not the css* :nat students have to come to an 
university in order to get a prop..* degree, and why should they not be able 
to get a proper degree in India Y 

Mr. Richards: I would ask the lion, and gallant Member to await tba 


Report. 


I would ask the lion, and gallant Member to await tba 
Bbnoai. Budget G haxts — Rejection. 


Lieut. •Colonel HOWARD-BURY asked the Under-Secretary of State far 
India whether his attention has been drawn to the rejection of tba Vote for 
Ministers' salaries, which is one of the transferred services, by the TL »* > g* 1 
Council: whether he intends to allow this service to be restored to the » — ■ 
side and thus enable the Governor to restore the grant; and whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the action of the legislature in the United Provincas 
who have prevented all development and improvement schemes for the benefit of 
the people in the provinces from being carried outP 

Mr. RlCHARuS : As regards Bengal 1 am aware that the vote for Minis- 
tars' salaries has keen rejected, hut 1 think that the hon. and gallant Membsr 
will agree, on reflection that the solution he suggests is not feasible under the 
constitution. It is understood that if necessity arises, the Governor will ad- 
minister the transferred subjects and he responsible for them. I have no con- 
firmation of any such situation as is suggested in the third part of tha question 
as having occurred in the United Provinces. 

Mr. ORM8BY-GORE : In view of the rejection by the Bengal Council of 
the grant for the British Empire Exhibition, will the Governor nave power to 
restore itP 


Mr. R1CHARD8: I must esk for notice of that question 

Earl WIXTERTON : Am I to understand that the Govern a in taking over 
these transferred services will have money available in order o carry them oaf 
I understand there ia no money. 

Lieut. Colonel HOWARD-BURY : Is the Governor goiug to take over theee 
transferred services P 

Mr. RICHARDS: I understand so. 

Eerl WINTERTOX : Do I understand the Under-8ecreUry to assent to my 
proposition that the Governor has no money for carrying oa those transferred 

Mr. RICHARDS : I must ask for notice of that question. 

Lieut. -Colonel HOWARD-BURY asked the Under-Secretory of State tor 
India whether he is aware that, as the result of the Swarajist campaign 
Bengal, the whole of the province has by the vote of the Oooneil been deprived 
of police, lew courts, and gaols and whether be is swart ef the manifesto ef 
Roy issued from Berlin and addressed to congress, advocating the dselreetioB 
of toe councils from within; end whet steps the Government pyepooa to take 
to defeat this policy P 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am aware that Budget grants under a number of 


Mr. RICHARDS: I am aware that Budget grants under a number of 
branding jails and administration of jnstico, have been r a jastod fay 
f amjtvites fay the Bengal Council, and that the grant for poUoo boa bean 
tednoed but T have no reason to suppose that tho effect has boon or wBI bn 


■emceed out Y have no reason to suppose that tho onset boo boon or wul ho 
toad s ep pom d by the hon. and gallant Member. As lenarfe toe eeeond pert of 
too qnmlion tho manifesto referred to » dated December, ISfit, end was 





oreu nr piBsusoniv t «.« 

■to noticed by Congrow that mot to ttot moatb. My 
that the GaraUMtl of India ant tabtog dl' atapa 

to to primarily oone arn ad, baa rtotor cd ttoaa feta* ttot 
la aotoP If io, iMNr doaa to p ropoaa to catty aa tto 
~ n i it Io n f 

mail aafc tto KoUa J«ard to gb* a* aattoa at feat 


fc-Miiima to Nama. 

p aatod tto rwfcr-Socwtery of State for ladfa riMto 
lot* tto King of Nabfaa, who recently abdicate d aa tto aa- 
upon hun by the Gorernmenft of India, to state his earn in 

I: K ths hon. Member's question refate to ftho ex- 
tin answer is in ths negative. 


lilt ImUka amo Omat Imdiam PriwitiA* Railways, 
Sir O. TATS 


ths U nder-Secretary of State for Jndis whsfthsr it is 

proposed to proosii with tbs placing of ths East India and Great, Indian an- 
inraliwRaflwsss under State management in new of the position in the Lagis- 
iatiso AsonUf tad -he danger to tns safety of passengers and ths maintenance 
of thi serrSethat s 01 arms should the present management be r 


ffJSSWb&’S'W? Si *5 afltf&Sft 

hon^^fientfiman not aware that the mi 
lib railways bds resigned bec*nse tU Minister there had 1 
ont of his hands, and is the same thing to occur in India P 

Ansrr (Bamsv Omosne). 


is any 
Renin* 

of the 
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Sir R. HAMILTON : It the right hon. Gentleman satisfied dial a dittr- 
wtiifaoa off that sort, to the prejudice of Hritish Indian itibjecte, n jn aooor- 
datum with the mandate under which we administer the temtoryf 

Natives (Taxation and Welfare). 

Sir ROBERT HAMILTON asked the Secretary of State for the Ookmfcs it 
he can state the amount of revenue from hut and poll-tax estimated for Kenya 
for 1924-25 and the amount estimated to be ftffcnt during the same period on 
education, medical service, and other purposes specially directed to the welfare 
of the native imputation of the colony? 

Mr. THOMAS: The estimated revenue from native hut and poll tax for 
1924 is 4:508,850. lu the case of many departments of the Kenya Government, 
it is not possible to say what proportion ot the total expenditure should be re- 
garded as specialty directed to the welfare of the native population, but about 
IfO.OOO i t the Medical Department Vote and— -HO, 000 of the Education Depart- 
ment Vote may he debited to native velfare work. 

ii or. st: or com moss—: a Armi , im. 

Dki'kkssf.d Classes. 

Mr. llOPK SIMPSON asked the Cnder-Secretary of State for India 
whet lie any int inner ol the depressed classy lias been nominated as member of 
the Legislative Assembly of tie Loveriiiucni of India; if not, whether any 
vacancy exists t«» which a uicinher of these classes might be nominated; and 
whet her it is tl. • intention «»t the Government of India to provide for repre- 
sentation of thr-r classes by noini nat ion to the Assembly? 

Mr. RICH Alt I )S: V* member of the depressed classes has been nominated 
to t In* Int ive A-m-iiiMx . and ai present no vacancy exists. But the Gover- 
nor-General twith whom pi t-o;m|I\ the right of noininatioii rests) informs me 
that lie would cm a nil* corj.der the <l.i iiris of these classes should a vacancy 
ore ur. 

PiloVlM IAI. ( *(» V F.IIN.M ENT8. 

Captain W. IIK.NN asked the Cnder-Secretary of State for India wliether 
.-eeing tlmi lour 1'rovinrial Governments in India have demanded the separa- 
tum of the executive and indicia! hunt ions of Government, and that this de- 
mand lias been put lorn an! I»y the lorcinost representatives of Indian public 
opinion through ‘iinr^iw Indian uaiional congresses from 1886 to 1914, and 
t fi.it the (■overturn nt oi India undertook to provide machinery to carry out the 
demand o! the lour provincial (•ovcriinicnts. he can state when it is intended 
that this undertaking will he carried out ? 

Mr. RICH VRJfS: It u not possible to give at present any undertaking as 

to the date or precise natur- «»l the xii-p' to be taken to secure preparation. 

Imt.iixmkmk iv Kknlal. 

Captain \V. RENX asked the l*mh‘r*Seeretary of State for India whether 
lie i- aware that the eases ol people recently interned under Bengal Regulation 
;j of IMS were examined only liv two Se— ion- .lodges ordinarily under the 
control ol llie Executive Coven. innil . and not by indejHMident Judges »f the 
lli.*h Court as was staled by ihe Vneroy in his speech at I he opening of the 
legislative Assembly at Delhi on Mist .lauuary, 1921 ami whether, und.'r the 
cireiiui'tatiecs, lie will order tneir r**lea>* «■»• an open trial? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The ca-es wore examimd by two Senior Sessions Judges 

and t In* ini'-appreheiision of the Vueioy was sulceijtiontly set right by inter- 

pellations in the Legislative As-eudih . I Mr no reason to doubt that the Judges 
were entirely competent to perform the duty entrusted *.o them, and 1 resent 
tip* implied slui <a*i by ihe lion, and gallant Memlior on the impartiality of 
judieal officers who ran not defend I liein-clvcs against >-Ucli criticism. The reply 
to the last part ol »he <|iie-tion is in the ingatue. 

AllMV CxiTS I IxniAMs \T|:i\b 

C aptain KDK.N asked ihe l :»d. t mi -rciarv ol State for India how many 
King's commissioned Indian ■ Ificers have been transferred since June, 1923, to 
Hie lour regiments and lour battalion- to la* Indiaiiised ; and what tho total 
number of such uHiirrs in those units now i- ? 
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Mr. RICHARDS; I am unable to say accurately without reference to the 
Oovenaaent of Iddia, bus from a reference to the Army List and Oanettes of 
India it would appear that six Indian officers with King’s commissions hare 
been transferred to Indianised units and that there are now nine such in these 
amts. 


OmciALS (Pages Attacks). 

Sir 0. YATE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India if his attention 
has been called to the manner in which mischievous falsehoods are spread 
amongst ignorant people by the Indian Press, and every official who is called 
upon to accept responsibility in maintaining order is held up to obloquy: and 
whether he will now consult the Government of India as to the advisability of 
Winging in logialathm to put a stop to this state of affairs P 

Mr7 RICHARDS: The more important contents of the Indian journals are 
WwAtto my notice every week. There are, no doubt, articles that could be 
accurately described in the terms used in the question. But when papers com* 
Hit an offenoe or an actionable wrong, the Courts of Law are freely used against 
them and 1 do not consider that special legislation is called for. 

Sir C a ATE: Did the hon. Gentleman see the disgraceful statements in 
the Indian Press quoted by Mr. McPherson in the Bihar Legislative Council, 
and will he take steps to put s stop to the publication of such matter P 

Mr. SPEAKER: r cannot accept that as a Supplementary Question. 

Kokopkan Government Officers’ Association. 

Mr. BAKLK asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether the 
European Government Officers’ Association gave evidence in India before the 
Lee Commission on the public Services ; when such Association was {armed and 
for what purpose; and whether it had any activities prior to this Commission 
being set upr 

|fr. RICHARDS* I do not yet know whether this Association gave evi- 
dence Wore the Royal Commission. It was formed in 1022. I can let the 
hon. Member have a copy of its oiiginal rules if he desires. ... 

Earl WI$T£RTON : Was this Association formed with the approval both 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of State? 

Mr. RICHARDS ■ Yes, I think so. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS— 14TH APlttL , 10*4. 

Mu vSt? ike — Caw nporx. 

Mr. WARDL A W-M 1 I N E asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he can give the House any del ails of the mill strike at.Cawnpore which 
is reported to have resulted in three persons being killed and 34 injured P 

Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to the firing on strikers at Caunporc; whether the 
mounted police were heating the strikers with sticks or canes before there was 
any attempt at stone throwing hy the men ; and whether attempts were made 
l>y the Government to find out, the men's grievances before armed police help 
w.im given to the mill-owner P 

Mr. LANSBURY asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether he 
has any further information to give to the House as to the causes of the labour 
troubles which hive taken place at Cawnpore; wliethei nnv more deaths have 
occurred; will he state how many nolice m other official persona were injured 
before the firing on the crowd took place; are steps now being taken hy the 
Indian Government to investigate the causes which have brought about those 
industrial conflicts; aid what steps are being taken to prevent a repetition of 

th * TTiT f N DER-8ECR KTARY OF STATIC FOR INDIA (Mr. Riritu-dit) : No 
further official information has been received up to the present as to the strike* 
and the resulting uffecurhancc. beyond what was give i in reply to 
a Question o*j win April. I am honing to receive fuller information 
which X will communicate to the House. With regard to the last 
two parts of my hon. Friend’s question us to the steps taken by the Indian 
Government, T may explain that the subject of labour disputes is one of tfeoM 
for which, under the Rules made under the Government of India Act, respon- 
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aibttity rata with provincial governments. The subject receives the constant 
and anxious attention of these governments, and periodical reports are trans- 
mitted by mail to the Secretary of State. He will, however, communicate the 
suggestion contained in the last part of the question to the government of 
India, with a view to their considering whether there is any occasion for con- 
sulting provincial governments as to the utility of farther inquiry into the 
causes of these disputes, and into the practicability and desirability of devising 
measures that might tend towards diminishing* the risk of their occurrence. 

Mr* MILLS : Is the hon. Gentleman yet in receipt of the report of the 
Director of Labour in Bombay P If so, is it a fact that the reserves held up 
by the millowners of Bombay are 900 per cent, above those of eny previous year. 

Mr. RICHARDS: There is another question further on, 1 understand, 
about the report. 

Public Services (Royal Commission;. 

Mr. SCURR asked the Undersecretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been drawn to the statement made by the Home Member on be- 
half of the Government of India in the Legislative Assembly on 1st March 
last that they had not been consulted about the appointments of the reporting 
staff to the Royal Commission on" the Public Services; that the Government 
of India was satisfied that Indian reporters were competent and available for 
this work, and that Indian reporters had been utilised m connection with other 
commissions of- inquiry, e.p., the Industrial Commissioji, the Fiscal Commission, 
the Reforms Commission, and the Hunter Commission, and Chat a public 
protest meeting had been held protesting against the bringing out of English 
reporters* whether it is the policy of the India Office to make such appoint- 
ment. without consulting the Government of India when the pay is charged to 
the Indian tar-payer; and. whether he will give an assurance that in future 
the Government of India will be consulted before* any such appointments arc 
roadeP 

Mr. RICHARDS: The reporting arrangement for Royal Commissions arffy 
a matter on which the Chairman is always consulted, and 1 understood that iss 
this case the Chairman particularly asked that reporters should be taken out 
from thia country. T'have seen the statement to which my hon. Friend refers. 
My Noble Friend has not yet received the communication which the Government 
of India promised should be made to him, but will of course consider mt«b oare- 
fully any ^presentations that they may with to make. 

Public Accounts. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON asked Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
the home accounts of the Secretary of State and the accounts of the High Gom- 
.missioner are subjected to review by the Public Accounts Committee in India 
or by what authority P 

Mr. RICHARDS : The accounts of the High Commissioner are laid before 
the Public Accounts Committee in India. They are also included in the paper 
relating to the Home Expenditure annually submitted to Parliament. Under 
Section 26 of the Government of India Act, the accounts of the Secretary of 
State in Council are laid before Parliament each year, and thev are alio laid 
before the Public Accounts Committee in India. 

BunoET. 

Mr. MILLS asked the Under-Secreta/y of State for India whether, in riew 
of the fact that in India more than 60 per cent, of the total Indian Budget »• 
non-votable by the members of the Indian Legislative Assembly, it is proposed 
to take steps to make all the Budget votable by the Assembly. 

Mr. RICHARDS: The course suggested by the hon. Member would 
involve amendment of the Government of India Act. No proposal for this pur- 
pose has been made. , . ^ ... 

Mr. MILLS: Have any representations been made by representative 
Indians P M 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am not aware of that, bul I will make inquiries. 

ihir. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether any 
it- sent Amendment has been made or published in Irlia af the statutory rules 
under Section 07 B of the Government of India Act ; whether the Indian 
latife Assembly had been oonsnlted ; and when the Secretary of State a sanction 
was applied for sac obtained c 
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Mr. RICHARDS: My lion. Friend is presumably referring to Amend- 
ments of the Indian legislative Rules to provide a .suitable procedure for deal- 
ing with Bills recommended or certified under Section 1*7 B of the Act. Amend- 
ments with this object have been made by the Government of India with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State in Council anil were published in India on 
13th March, in pursuance of the statute they are now being laid before both 
Houses of Parliament. So far as i am aware, the Assembly was .nut consulted. 

Reforms (IxgriRY). 

Mr. SCFRR asked the Coder-Secret ary of State for India whether .the 
Government will consider the desirability ot associating with the inquiry pro- 
posed by the Government of India into the working ot the reforms some iiun- 
official Members or Ministers who have had actual experience of *uch working? 

Mr. RICHARDS: This question had been mentioned in corro.*pondeiK-e 
with the Government of India, but that Government have not yet made any 
fiitul recommendation with regard to- it. 

PitKflS PnOIVUiANIiA. 

Colonel Sir CHARLES VAYK asked the Cudcr-Secretary oF State for 
India whether his attention ha* been called to the danger of the propaganda 
disseminated in the Indian Pro* by the extremist agitator, as quoted in the 
Behar and Orissa Legislative Council in which tlie Government of India is 
described as a cruel oppressor and v running exploiter, that its Lands were 
stained with blood. that it dishonoured v.'onieii and ntHs>acred children, and 
that the Government and all it* works must be forthwith ended: and whether 
he will consult the Government of India with a vieif to the rein trod net ion ot 
the Props Law wloch was repealed two or three years ago? 

Mr. RICHARDS: 1 have not seen any report of the natmo mentioned in 
the question; hut I would again remind the lion, and gdlant Member that iln* 
Courts in India exist and that u*e is made of them when offences or torts are 
committed. It is nof contemplated to suggest to the (.‘overnment of India to 
revive the Press Act. 

Sir C. YATK: Is the lion. Gentleman not aware that die Courts in 
arc not made use of? 

Mr. RiCHAKDS : Mv information i* that the C ourts are made iu,- 

Sir C. YATE: Can the lion. Gentleman give me a single < 

DISTURBANCE (JaitoV 

Mr. SNELL asked the Cnder-Secretary of State for India wb- ii- ■ » ' at- 
tention has been drawn to the letter addre>cd hv 41 members l Indian 
Legislative As * mbly, inch- ling well-known jeaders ot Indian , uMi ■ p r.ion, 
asking ior a committee of officials and non-officials to make a *•< 'nvesti- 

g.dion into the tiring at Jaito. and that a mere magisterial ,mnin' *.111 not 
satisfy the need* of the situation; and whether, in view of n»e lac. 'nut the 
official and non-official accounts widely differ as to the who! - affaii, he will 
order a public inquiry to be made on the lines suggested? 

Mr. RICHARDS* 1 have not at present seen the letter referred to, though 
I understand such a letter was sent. As 1 stated in rep! to a question on 
the 10th March, the Secretary of State has no doubt that the Government of 
India will take all necessary steps to ascertain the full facts, if they have 
reason to think that the-* have not already been ascertained, and he^docs not 
tin ok it necessary to make any suggestion to their . in this connection. The 
appointment of u committee to make a general inquiry into the grievances of 
the Sikh community has been under contemplation, and 1 now o* serve in the 
Press that it has iust been announced in India. 

Mill Industry, Bombay. 

Mr. DUKES asked the Ci.Jer-Secretary of State for India whether he hai 
now had an opportunity of considering the Memorandum drawn by Mr. r ind- 
iay Shuras, the director, of labour under the Government of Bombay, winch 
Lmorandam shows that the reserve funds of the mill-owners in Bombay had 
been increased by 345 per cent. ; and whether he will recommend the Govern- 
ment of India to take any steps in the matter? 
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..Jf' 1 RIC HARDS : I hay* now »wn » Pnn roport of tho Mmorandan, 
| Wy t . JPt h>y X •ttbmittod to tbo Bonut Diipato inqairy Cot* 

W*iatod bytiio Oovornxnojli of Bombay. It aim tbo figwr® no mod 
»• ^ £•*«• fwndU of 38 of tho mi lit, tbo toUTnuabor vf 

wi^ I iindoroUttd it 82. Tho Committoo reported the! the rotolte of the 
working of the mill industry at a whofe for tbo year 1923 are such at to Jwotify 
the contention of tho millowneri that the profit* do not admit of the payment 
of a bonus. The question of roterro fundi does not appear to bo one in which 
Government could interfere. , 

Mr. WARDLAW-M1LNE : It the hon. Gentleman aware that laat year 
waa a moat .dumstroua veer in the industry in Bombay? 

“ r * KE8 the l T nder-8ecrctary of Stile for India whether, at a 

reault of hia promised iiiqmrnM. lie can state why the caaet against the ofhior 
wf the Ahmedabad Cotton Mill, in Bombay Presidency, were withdrawn by the 
Collector after a conviction bud tan obtained in the first caae and a fine of 
£!00 imposed for employing women und children on night dutv in contravon* 
tion of the Indian Fuctorie* Act, 1922P 
. Mr. RICHARDS It will take some time to obtain the report which ia 
being calletl tor through the (Jovernment of India. I will communicate with 
my linn. Friend when it in received. 


\hm\m Laiioph ami Kmhsration Ait. 

Mr. 1)1* KKN asked the I’lider-Secretarv of State for India if he is aware 
that, under the .Want Labour mid Immigration Act, it is possible for a planter 
to have a labourer arrested for leaving bis service, and that it letioiircr is made 
criminally liable for any breach of service: and whether there have hern pro- 
tests from Madras about the recruit iug of labour from tliut Presidency for 
work on Assam plantation? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The provisions to which inv Iioii. Friend refers in the 
Assam Labour and F.migratioii Act have lteen withdrawn some years ago. At 
regards the latter part of the question, no protests have been received. 

(tKN’KRAi. Ki.kctiox (Statihtm m). 

Sir (', YATK asked the rnder-Sccrctary of State for India if he will give a 
Return for the last Ccuenil Flection in India showing the number of electors 
in the case of each Provincial Council, tin* Legislative Assembly, tbc number 
who voted, the number of candidates, and the number returned, as given in 
the case of the elections for l!)2n? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I hope to receive shortly from India material for Midi 
A Return which will bo presented as soon as possible thereafter. 

M morns (KoiiatL 

Lieut. -Colonel HOWARD-HFR Y asked the Tinlcr-Secretary of State for 
India whether he has any further information with regard to the murderers who 
have escaped from Afghanistan to Alridi country and whether pressure i» being 
put on the Afridi to give them up? 

Mr. RICHARDS: Definite information as to the two missing me »n ben* of 
the Koliut gang is still lacking. The Commissioner ot the North West frontier 
Province ha<s taken the matter up with a joint iirga «•< the Alridi and Oruhxal 
trilies. and has secured satisfa< -lory undertaking Ironi most of the sections con- 
cerned. Further pressue w ill !«• applied il necessary. 


Akuii wimtw (Arms). 

I<icnt.-('»hmrl IIOWAKIMII HY I * < " I.- u ry of Stall* for 

India whether anv further i ■on-igniiiciits ot rifles ami maclnne guns arc licing 
vent hv French firms to Atglmi.i-ieo : whether miv « ni.siguinonts are si ill !»*it»g 
lield up ill Bombay; and ean lie -tale the iniiidu r» «*t rifle- <>>>d machine gnus 
that are lieiug snpplicd l»v French linns? . A . 

The PR1MK MIMSTKK ;M>. H M... 1 ».in., t. S t : In to 'If fit>* 

part of tl«> Hi- M- 1 "" 'M.itooi. Tho 

answer to the second and third .>..»i-. ol 1 he m'Ic-Ihoi in im- m*gami\ 

Lieut .-Colonel HOWARD RUlY llm«- ti.. ; r * oiisigi.iu. nt> ulneh were 
held lip gone through? The Piiiue Mmi-ier- 
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Awif .t (8m) Jatiai. 

. . Lieufc.-Oolonel HOWARD-BURY asked th* Tteder-SecreUry of State for 
India whether hi it taking a» step* to prevent too totting oat ef these Jithu 
of Afceti Sikhs; and whether he it twtrs that tuoh Jathat art stirring, op un- 
rttt in diitricts which wort previously undisturbed P 

Mr. RICHARDS : My Noble Friend hat already made inquiries and hat 
ttteieaiasd that the question has been fully considered by the Govern mefTla In 
fndrn, who must be necessarily in the best position to judge of the effect of 
thfce Jetties and of the policy to be adopted in dealing with them. 

Lieut.-Oolone! HOWARTXBURY : Can the hon. Member tay whether they 
ait adopting the policy of stopping these JathaP 

Mr. MILLS: . Were these the same men whose aid was requisitioned in 
France and who proved capable, willing, and loyal at the time, when we wanted 
themf 

Niwspapbr Cknsorsiiip. 

Mr. LAN8BURY asked the ITnder-Secretar.v of State for India whether he 
is awars that complains are made in India about the delay in delivery and, 
at times, confiscation of the ftdlom'ing newspapers and periodicals: the "Crusa- 
der, ” the " Unity,” the " Outlook, the “ Freeman/’ the " Daily Herald,” 
the " Islamic Review,” the " Maori jester Gurdian Weekly.” the " Living Age," 
tho "Nation,” the "New Majority,” the " Now UuKHia,” and the "Saturday 
Herald wliv there is this censorship aid delay in the delivery of newspapers 
and periodicals ill the Madras Presidency; and will lie take step* to put an 
•nd to the sameP. 

Mr. RICHARDS: On the 7th April 1 nfFcrcd to have inquiry made into 
any specific eases. I rail only repent that offer, and the assurance that there 
is no such censorship. 

Mr. LANSBURY: Ts it not specific cuong!’ t«» give the linn. Member tho 
of tho journsls which are not allowed In g.* inP What more informa- 
tion does he require P 

Earl WINTERTON: Are we to understand from the reply that there will 
be no interference with the powers which the Inst Government had for dealing 
with these, matters if they desired to do m»P 

Mr. RICHARDS: My reply was that there is no censorship. 

Irrigation. 

Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secretary of State for India what am the 
views and rscommendations of the Government of India on tho Resolution 
passed by the Council of State at Delhi on 5th Marrh for a fresh survey of 
irrigation possibilities both from the rivers and wells of India* as no such sur- 
vey has bean made since 1001 P 

Mr. RIOHARD8: The views and recommendations of the Government of 
India have not yet been received. An inquiry on the subject has been sent 
to them. 

Imperial Sam vices (Capitation Payments). 

Mr. D. GR|CNFELL asked the Undcr-Secretarv of State for India what are 
tho all-India services recruited by the Scerctsrv of State as distinct from thoee 
recruited tor tho High Commissioner from liidinf 

Mr. RICHARDS : The all-India services are the Indian Civil Service, the 
Indian Polite, Forest, Educational and Agricultural Services, the Indian Veteri- 
nary Service and officers of the Indian Medical Service in civil employ. 

Mr. GRENFELL asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether the 
annual Contribution made by India to Ilia Majesty’s Government”’ through the 
capitation rate amounts to some 35 lakhs of rupees annually; is this sum 
distributed among various military institutions in this country; and at what 
rata per bead for officer and rank and file the capitation rate is fixed P 

Mr. RICHARDS: Th 1033-24 a provisional pavment of £1,700,000 was 
made to the War Office in respect of the cost of raising and training the re- 
cruits required’ for service in India, the cost of train* ig including, inter aim, 
the pay of the rscruita and a share of the militarv training establishmenta main- 
tained in tbia oountry. This payment was at the rate of £35 per officer and 
man of the Britiah Army serving on the Indian eaiahltshmeyit. In addition, a 
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provincial payment of approximately £100.000 was made to the Air Ministry in 
respect of cost of training Air Force personnel based on a per capita charge 
of £50. 

Mr. WINDSOR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether the 
cost of the education of British soldiers who serve for less than five yean in 
that country is repaid to the Indian Government by the British Treasury? 

Mr. RICHARDS : The present capitation cate for the training of British 
troops sent to India is based on an average period of service in India assessed 
on tne basis of past experience, and it is not necessary to take account of in- 
dividual departures, in the one direction or the other, from that average. The 
inode of calculation of the rate in future is under consideration. 

Mr. F. GOULD asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether In- 
dians are admitted to the artillery schools; and whether India is contributing 
directly or indirectly through capitation grants to tlie cost of such schools ? 

Mr. BAKER asked the Under-Secretary of State for India how many 
Indians are being trained at military institution both in England and in India 
on King's commissioned rank in the Artillery, the Tank Corps, and the Air 
Force? 

Mr. RICHARDS: No Indians are being trained for King's commissioned 
rank in the Artillery, Tank Corps, or Air Force, none of which arms are open 
to officers of the Indian Service. As T explained in my reply to the lion, and 
gallant Member for Blackpool (Lieut. -Colonel Mevler) on 7th April, it in not 
possible to say bow much of the capitation payments are attributable to the 
training institutions in question. 


Government ov India Act. 

Mr. D. GRENFELL asked the Umler-Serretarv of State for India whe- 
ther it is in the discretion of the Governor of Bengal to certify which are essen- 
tial and w’liicli are non-essential services in the transferred Departments; whe- 
ther the Governor of Bengal lias dec ided that educational and medical Services 
in Bengal arc non-essential services; aiul whether the Secretary of State pro- 
pose* to take anv steps in the matter? 

Mr. BTCHARDS: Tt is almost impossible within thrjimits of miestinn and 
answer to explain .accurately the somewhat intricate point raised hv the hon. 
Member on the provisions of the Government of Tmlia Art. but T hope to be 
able to make the Government's position clear in the course of tho Doh^e to- 
morrow. 


Army Mndianibation). 

Mr. F. GOULD asked the Under-Secretary of State for Lidia whether there 
* anv liar to the appointments of Indians to the staff departmental services of 
the Army in Tmlia ; whether any Indian lias Wu so appointed and whether 
Indians are given opportunities to qualify for such posts. 

Mr. RICH AltDS : There is no bar to the appointment of Indians to the 
stafF and depart menial scrviivs of tin* Army in Indin for which British officers 
of tin- Indian Army are eligible ami they have the same opportunities to 
qualify. Indians have been so appointed. 

Tmckhiat. Government and Government of India 

(DtFFF.ItKNCKS OK Ol’lNlON). 

Cii|it»in TKIMtKI.fi n.k.'il (lie rmlcT-Swn-tnry of Stnto for India whethar 
within the h»s| dx months, there have been anv rases in which the decision of 
Ill’s Majesty's Government has overridden the advice of the Indian Gover nme nt 
on matters i»f domestic concern; and. in that case what these eases have been? 

Mr. IIH'IIAHDS : It would not la* in accord with established usage to 
make any statement as to the eases in which differences of opinion may have 
Uiuuiferttcd themselves in the course o r the mutual discussion which takes place 
between the Indian Government am! the Secretary of Btate as rep relenting His 
Majesty's Government, in the discharge liv the latter of his responsibilities. 
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Second Debate on India. 

HOUSE OF COMMOSS—ir, A PHIL, 1924. 

In tha Houtt of Commons on 16th April, 1924, Yisoonnft CUftZON moved:— 

That this House, riewiny with anxiety recent ereiifg in India , regrets the 
lark of a view statement of policy with reyard thereto by His Majesty's 
Ministers . 

Viscount CTRZON said: — 

The point of view which I desire to take in regard to India is this: 

I look upon india. not as an expert, hut as a “mail in the street.” Many 
things have happened and are happening in India which have made those of 
us who value the good name of England and its great traditions, who value 
the Indian Empire* os “one of the brightest jewels of the British Crown,” a 
jewel beyond price, feel profoundly .anxious with regard to that jewel. We 
lee! sometimes that the jewel is getting a little loose in its setting and we 
want, as far as possible, to lie reassured in the matter. That is the main 
purpose of my motion. 

Firm Govkuxmkst ix India. 

It has hecn obvious for nianv generations past that firm government and 
wise statesmanship have brought India to a very great position in the world. 
All of us ean say that we desire that the position which India holds to-dav 
in the world shall not le weakened, lnit '.hall he strengthened, and that is 
the point o! view, 1 imagine, of the ordinary sane Englishman. What makes 
many of Us profo ndlv anxious i" a condonation of many circumstances. There 
have been many euriniis happening" in India. Wc have had certain utterances 
by the Secretary of State in another place, and we have, of course, the advent, 
to power of a Socialist Government. I am sure that right lion, and lion. 
.Members opposite will not think it an unfair remark if I sav that anyone 
holding the views whieli they must knmv that I hold, would have profound 
anxiety with regard to India in view of the professions of opinion to which 
members of the Socialist party have given vent in the past. I say that only 
in order that right lion, and lmn. .Members may understand the anxiety 
whieli many of us feel in the absence of an authoritative declaration in this 
House upon the subject of India. 

Let me deal with the position of India as 1 see k. 1 will go us far hack 
as lOUb One might go hack much further, hut I am not sure mat it would 
he found a very fruitful line of search. I go hack to 1010 when the Govern- 
ment of India Act was passed. I opposed tin* passage of that Act, because f 
did not think that it would contribute to the good o! India in the long run. 

I thought the Measure was likely to bring about -nob a state uf a If airs ns* 
hat oerurred — n state of unrest and anxiety, and possible burnt to tin* Services 
in India. Mv point of view now. however, is that that Measure is mi the 
Statute Book, that it was accepted by India, and that it is the duty of every 
true coustitiitionuUst to do it is best to uphold that Act in the* letter and in the 
spirit. As soon as that Act wiu passed, what I will call the Left wing in India 

denounced the Measure as utterlv ma»le»,u;'t Tliev took the point of view 

whieli I expected them to take. In the year l!>I?0 we h.d the first common use 
of. or common allusion to. the liana's .if Mr. Gandhi and the Ali Brothers. 

Tliev were undoubtedly the leaders of the Left wing in Indian polities. They 

said that the Act was inadequate ami that nothing less than certain demands 
would meet with their approval. Their chief demands were (1). a settlement of 
the Turkish peace in accordance with Moslem ideas: (2). a settlement of the 
wrongs in the Punjab: and t;B, the grant of complete Home Rule to India. 
I am putting these facts forward, not in any party spirit, hut as a reason for 
the anxiety which many 4if us feel on the advent of the Socialist party to 
power. The next thing that happened was the visit to India of the right linn, 
and gallant Gentleman the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and of the 
hon. Gentleman the Parliamentary Secret arv to the Treasury. Tliev gave 
specific assurances to the extremists in India that the Indian Nationalist 
movement had the f ill! supimrt of the Socialist party. Speaking at Allahabad 
in December, 11)20. the ('liaiiecUor of the Duchv of Lancaster said : 

“The British loihour party is with the Indian |»eop!e in their desire for 
democratic Swaraj.” 
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On Another occasion he added : 

*•14 was immaterial whether it was Houie Hole or independence.” 

fin Parliamentary Secretary to tlie treasury declared; 

”in their light lor ireedoin uud lor the completes t form of self-govern- 
ment the democracy of Britain is whole heartedly with the Indian Nationalist.” 

He spoke, too, of the identity ot aim existing between the Indian Nationalist 
movement and British Labour, which — 

'•Had pledged itself to the application ot sell-determmatiop to India.” 

in an article in the “Pioneer Mail” ot 21st January. 1921, we read that it 
was the Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury who declared before leaving 
India : 

•The whole nation was behind (Sandhi. 7 He can surely have had very little 
idea of what the whole nation consists or what it means. 

The CHANCELLOR of the DUCHY of LANCASTER (Colonel WEDG- 
WOOD) : Can the Noble Lord give me the authority for that quotation? 

Viscount CURZON : 1 will give it to my right lion, and gallant Friend 

before the Debate concludes if lie wishes. J wish to quote now from the 
“Pioneer Mail” of the 2Sth March, 1921. There is a passage relating to the 
Bolshevik conspiracy trial which is going on at Ciiwnpnrc at the present time. 
Ir. it is a quotation from a Jailer signed “R.” dated 2tfrd Jr. unary this year. 
The initial “11.” piesumaMy refers to Mr. Roy, who is \v«*l! U-iown as being 
in close touch with Moscow and with extremist opinion in India, and this is 
what he says : 

“The Labour party has c *n c to power . . . There i- < me disillusion- 

ment in store for a section of the Indian politicians. pari i» nlarly Raptista, 
Cl) a elm and Lajpat Bui. They hanked upon their patron \\V* hr. pood's udvent 
in the India OlFce. But Mmihoudd imd to buy the right ot t ■•(!<’!. in |(t. 
Downing Street with high price. The Liberals made it sure !,»• wnuhl not do 
anything to tamper with tin* Empire before they consented t » pui him in a 
place Irom which they can pull him down at any moment Wedgwood, 

who has committed himself too much in supporting the Indian Magna Charta, 
had to be put away in favour of ait ex-Coloiiial pro-Consid whose meiuber- 
ship of the Labour party was hardly known until yesterday. A scion of the 
aristocracy who ruled Jamaica to the satisfaction of linperiahsm, i f . which he 
has a large stake, can be entrusted with the trusteeship of India/’ 


Xwil'ITR CoNtiKKHS. 

That is a quotation from <i letter written by a Moscow » vireinUl. and l 
am quite certain it could not meet with the approval of the Clmmellnr of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, and I only quote it because I think these things should he 
known not only to right lion, and lion. Gentlemen opposite, hut to the country 
as a whole, in order that we may get a fuller appreciation of the situation. It 
must also be rememheied that the Chancellor of the Duchv and the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Treasury, when at Nagpur in the same year, were 
present at the extremists’ Congress, and I am ‘sure the right h f »n. and gallant 
Gentlemen will not deny that at that Congress the most violent anti-British 
and seditious speeches w r ere made. T do not know that the right lion, and 
gallant Gentleman made any very active protest. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: On the contrary, f did make a piotcst. and it was 
noted in the Press of Tndia. 

Viscount CURZON : 1 am very pleased to hear it, hut my researches have 
not brought that fact to light. However, I have no doubt the right lion, ami 
gallant Gentleman will take the opportunity this evening of e> plaining matters. 
In 1921 the Government of India Act came into operation, and that year also 
marked the end, or the failure shall we say, of the non-co-operation movement. 
That movement was instituted by Mr. Gandhi, and bon. Members know what 
it was. The year 1921 also saw the trial and conviction of the All brothers. 
Nothing to which I wish to allude happened until 1922. which wwi signalised 
by the arrest of Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi was convicted, for sedition and was 
awarded a sentence of six years’ imprisonment, and his position was quite 
st rai crht-forwft rdly summed up by Mr. Gandhi himself at his trial when he said; 

“l knew I was playing with fire rnd if I am freed I will do it again. 

Two more years passed, and this year, 1924, together with the * oven* of the 
Labour Government, sees Mr. Gandhi unconditionally released. (Hon. 
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Members: “Bear, hear !”) I can quite understand that there are hon. 
Members opposite who do not agree with the conviction of Mr. Gandhi and 
look upon him as a wrongly convicted man, but they will agree that he went 
through a proper form ot trial before he was convicted and sentenced, and 
ho himself was quite open about it, because he stated that he did not regret 
what he had done and, if given the chance, would do it again. Mr. Gandhi 
himself does nob deny that fact, and his action with regard to India has un- 
doubtedly been responsible for the loss of many hundreds of lives. *(Hon. 
Members: “No, no!”) 1 do not think it can be denied that the methods which 
he pursued have been responsible for the loss of a great many lives. The 
grounds which are given for his release are those of ill-health, i wish to know 
what did the doctors recommend with regard to Mr. Gandhi. 1 think it is of 
importance that this should be known. It would be as much a misfortune for 
India if Mr. Gandhi were released because of a Conservative party being in 
power as it would be if he were released because of the Liberal party or the 

Socialist party being in power. ... 

To make India the sport of party politics is one thing which will render it 
quite certain that India will be plunged into depths of misery and suffering 
which she has never hitherto plumbed. Her life has been fairly quiet up to now 
(Hon. Members: “Oh”) Well it has been, I submit to hon. Members opposite, 
from the Mutiny until just before the Reforms Act we have compartively 
peaceful times in India. There have been outbreaks, but not of a serious 
character. But if you make India the sport of party politics, it is a desperate 

g amble, and one which will never pay, whoever tries it. I notice that Mr. 

[andhi was released with the advent to office of the Socialist Government, and I 
want to know if that release was political or for reasons of health. The 
Government have only to say and, if tne Government give me an assurance that 
it was for reasons of ill-health, I shall undoubtedly believe it ; but as we see it 
to-day, we see this curious concatenation of circumstances: the advent of a 
Labour Government and the release of Gandhi. I would also point to the 
fact that we have in India now a great Pro-consul who was a former Lord 
Chief Justice and I can hardly believe that a former Lord Chief Justice could 
sacrifice justice to expediency. With regard to the possible association of the 
Socialist j>arty with it, there is another thing I notice, and that is that in the 
^‘Daily Herald” of the 8th February this year, there are the following passages : 

“ There is no doubt that the Swaraj party will be prepared to co-operate 
with a Labour Government, in which they can have confidence. . . . Unfortu- 
nately, Labour’s predecessors have left behind an atmosphere of suspicion and 
distrust, and it takes a long time to get this removed, but Gandhi’s release 
has begun the new movement of mutual understanding.” 

Hon . Members: “Hear, hear!” 

Gandhi’s Rklkask. 

Viscount CURZON: Then hon. Members opposite associate Gandhi’s re- 
lease With the advent to power of the Socialist party. The next thing I notice 
is the Labour Manifesto of 20th February, which states that the National 
Council once more fully associates itself with the people of India in their demand 
for political and economic liberty. It assures the Indian workers of its sym- 
pathy and support in their struggle against the inhuman qpnditions of their 
labour; welcomes the release of Gandhi; calls for the unconditional release' of 
other Indians imprisoned for purely political offences, dissociated from acts of, 
or incitement it*, violence ; and reiterates its view that the Kenya decisions as 
affecting the relations between White and Indian settlers should be reconsideM* 
Mr. LAN 8BUR Y : By whom was that issued ? 

Viscount QUEZ ON: It was the Labour ‘Manifesto. 

Mr. LAN8BURY: Where from P 

Viscount CURZON : I suppose from Eccleston Square. It urges that the 
Commission to be set up for revision of the Government of India Act should 
not he delayed for five yesrs but should be immediately appointed; and, in 
dew of the adoption of Mr. Motilal Nehru’, rewlntioa in the JMMAn A mtm- 
Mp, oaks the British Gorernment to consider the advisability of inviting repre- 
swtetfooof the vanoat parties % Indio to oonsnH with it regarding tho aee*hr> 

bo impeded by no oUa that Britain 
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I would like to pass from those topics to a little more direct allusion tb 
the state of affairs in India to-day. With regard to the moderates, you hare, 
first of all, the Moderate or Liberal party, who profess co-operation with the 
British Administration, who thereby secure power in office, but who all the 
time are working steadily to displace the British element in Indian Adminis- 
tration. I would take, first of all, as representative of them, Mr. Sastri. 1 
think he will be taken ns being a moderate man. On the 28th February he 
said, in the Council of State, that British members of the Service are there on 
sufferance/' and he rejoiced to see them humiliated. None of the three Indian 
colleagues of the Viceroy, vho were present on that occasion, made the smallest 
protest or repudiated his views and Sir T. B. Sapru has publicly expressed hit 
adherence to Mr. Sastri's view. 

Lapsing into Anarchy. 

In regard to the extremists, first of all you have them divided into four 
groups. You have the revolutionary Akali Sikhs of the Punjab, yon have the 
small faction of the the Ali brothers who are preaching the gospel of sedition 
and non-resistance to Afghan invasion, you have the Hindu extremists, who 
wont to expel the British from India by “non-violent” methods, and you 
have those who still adhere to Cdndhi. In every case the extremists have made 
the most wild promises to each of those to whom they make their chief appeal 
and in every case they have represented that the only thing that stands be- 
tween their followers and what they want is the existence of the British Em- 
pire, and although those interests are absolutely in conflict in many cases these 
promises should at the same time be taken into account. In the last four years 
while this intensive imitation has lieen going on, there has been more bloodshed, 
more loss of life and property, and more damage done to India than there has 
been during the previous 60 years. In fact, I do not think it would he exagge- 
rating matters to say that as the British power becomes weaker, India lapse 4 
deeper and deeper into anarchy. 

I would like to sav a few words about tbe Services. I know that a Com- 
mission is sitting and is going to report, and that the Government have given 
a pledge that a dav will he given to the House of Commons for the discussion 
of that Report, hut when the Commission will report nnd that discussion take 
place is quite uncertain. What is certain is that all is not well with the Ser- 
vices in India, and all is not well for, T believe, a very clear and distinct 
reason, for just one thing, namely, that the Services have no sort of guarantee 
under present conditions with regard to their future. How can anvbodv enter- 
ing the Indian Civil Service, anvbody putting his son into the Indian Civil 
Service say what the position of that boy or that official will be in the next 
10, or even five, years’ time, without an authoritative declaration from the 
Government aa to where they stand in the matter? I say that that declaration 
should not be delayed one minute. The Government ought to make it at the 
very earliest possible moment. Up to now, every year some 60. I believe, of our 
best students, from places like Oxford and Cambridge, used to go in to the 
Indian Civil Service hut T believe that now we get about four or five, and those 
not of the best type that we used to get. T am sure hon. Members opposite will 
not think that that is a gain to India. If we send people to India to heln out 
our administration there, surely we ought to send our very best. Second-rate 
meu will not do, nnd vou can nnlv get the very best if you give them a satis- 
factory assurance in regard to their future. In my opinion, we must tell them 
what is going to. be the position of the Services in India, not in 10 years time 
or in 15 years’ time: you must say what is going to be their position within the 
next 25 years. If you do not, you cannot expect to get the best type of Eng- 
lishmen, and nothing hut the best, T say. is good enough for India. 

Indianisation or Sxrvces. 

With regard to the Indianisation of the Se vices, hon. Members here know 
probaMy as well as I do that the Government of India Act limited the Indian- 
nation of the Services in India to a little over 30 per rent., hut they may 
not know that the Indianisation of :iie Services has gone to something like 00 
per cent, at the present time, the reason being that you cannot get the Britian- 
m* They are not t<; be had under p. e *nt conditions. It has gone much fur- 
ther than the Govei iment of India Act ever contemplated, and l »ay that it 
99 
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■writs the most serious attention of His Majesty's Government I do not alto- 
gether absolve previous Administrations from blame in this matter. I want to 
be auite fair, and I do not want to put the blame for the present position of 
affairs entirely on the present Government. They have not been in office long 
enough, hot they have a great opportunity to make their position quite clear, 
and if they would only do that, i believe they would be doing a very good day's 
work for India. 

Indian Elections. 

There is one other thing I should tike to touch upon, that is in regard 
to the election in India. We see a tremendous demand for some enlargement 
of the Government of India Act. Do hon. Members opposite realise that the 
ordinary educated Indian forms about 2 per cent, of tlie population? If you 
take the All-Indian electorate it is about one in every 280. The remainder 
have no votes at all. When you talk alnmt India having the vote, you are talk- 
ing about an infinitesimal portion of the population ; 97 per cent, or 98 per cent, 
of the population, the agricultural classes chiefly, are absolutely without the 
franchise at all. Whatever we may do in India we cannot divest ourselves of 
our responsibility in regard to these classes in India. This was clearly shown 
ID the recent debate in the All-India Assembly on the Tariff Resolutions. The 
British member in charge of the proposals which have been forced upon the 
Government by the great majority of the Indian members — mainly Urban mem- 
bers — against the protests of the few representatives of the rural masses, had 
the candour to say this : 

“ If the agricultural classes (over 90 per cent, of the population) were able 
fully to grasp the issues involved in this question of Free Trade versus Pro- 
tection, if they were ahle fully to bring influence to hear upon this A<scmhlv, I 
doubt very much whether this Assembly to-dav would accept my Amendment — 
namely the tariff proposals 

And this w r ftB an Amendment which he had been forced to bring in by the 
people to whom the Government has been handed over in India. He doubted 
whether he would be putting that Amendment forward! This is a thing of 
which we do not want to lose sight. In regard to the declarations with respect, 
to Iridiu. I would just like to give three, which I think it in essential should 
be in the minds' of the House to-night. On 2nd August, 1922. the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) made a 
speech which I remember listening to with the greatest possible pleasure, and 
in the course of that speech he said this with solemn emphasis. 

11 Britain will in no circumstances relinquish her responsibility to India. 
That is the fundamental principle which will guide every party that ever lias 
ary hope of commanding the confidence of the people of this country." 

Prime Minister's Message. 

The next declaration to which 1 would like to direct the attention 
of the House is that of the present Prime Minister. The right hon. Gentleman 
is in a different position to liis predecessors in that he has direct |K»rsnnal know, 
ledge, for he has been out to India and has written a hook upon it. 1 think 
we may claim that he is one who has direct first-hand knowledge of ludia, and 
I cannot believe that he will lie misled hv the demands of any narrow section of 
Indian politicians. He realises, l am sure, the seriousness of the case, and 
that the present Indian politicians have no claim and really cannot say that 
they represent the 98 per cent, of the population without* the franchise. I 
thought I had the quotation, but I find 1 have not. but J think the declara- 
tion which the light hon. Gentleman made when he first came into office is in 
the minds of the House. Shortly after the Government came in he said that 
if the people thought that the present extremist campaign hi India was likely 
to lead to an alteration in the action of this countrv then tliev were making a 
great mistake. 

There is another reference, and that is of Lord Reading. A few davs be- 
fore the passage of the Budget, Lord Reading said : 

“ There is now e spirit in India which if I am to credit all 1 read is bent 
on the destruction of the reforms unless it immediately obtains that which is 
impossible for eny British Government to r*rant forthwith— that is complete 
Dominion self-Government . 1 * 
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I only want to allude to those declarations in order tKat tlie Houae nay 
have a knowledge of them. There is one other hy Sir Malcolm Hailey, who 
till .lwteb' was the Home member in the Goxernatcnt of India. Taking part 
in the debate upon the Budget in India the <» her day. he said : 

u The British nation will not give further constitutional reforms uulcss 
they are satisfied that a measure of advance could Ik* properly utilised for the 
.advantage of India, and tliut it would not be inil indeed by criticisms of British 
trusteeship. Tlie Assembly was being asked to throw the first step to self- 
government in the face of the British Parliament. The Home Member asked 
the Assembly to consider whether the proposal of the Pundit would help India. 
The King’s Government- must Ik* carried on .and no section in British politics 
would be iavourablv hi flue need by such action a • that proposed.” 

Those are strong -words, but 1 hope that His Majesty's Government to- 
night will be able to give an ussura uce i hat the word., of Sir Mah-olm Hailey 
will not be repudiated in this House. Let me now say a few words as to 
what happened in the Indian Legislature. That is another thing which has 
given grave anxiety to those on this side of the House, aud indeed all who 
value the greatness of the British Fan pin* in India. We have seen in the 
Indian legislature first of all the rejection of the Finance BIB. That has 
obviously been done with only one idea, namely, to make the working of the 
present reforms in India impossible. If that is so. what is going to Ik* — f think 
we are entitled to know — tlie attitude of the Government r 1 am firmly con- 
vinced that the j»eople who took this actum npver did a worse day’s work, not 
only for India but for themselves, and for this reason : How ran anybody, 
how can those who resort to such extremist measures, and take such misguided 
action, claim in the same word that extension of sett -government —how can they 
possihlv justify it— wlien by their action they are demonstrating their total 
unfitness for anything of the sort y The result of the rejection of the Budget 
was that the Finance Bill was reintroduced cm the narrowest possible lines to 
ensure safety ami trampiility in the interests of British India, mid the 
Government were unable to give much needed relief to the Proviim of 
Madras, the United Provinces, ami the Punjab. You have the same state of 
affairs in Bengal: there arc* the Swarajists who refused to grant the salaries 
of the Ministers and to vote vital supplies. This is what the Calcutta corres- 
pondent of the “ Daily Telegraph “ said when talking about tlie state of affairs 
ill Bengal : 

“The Budget has emerged in smh a battered state that the situation con- 
fronting Lord Lytton is a very delicate one. 1 understand, however, that in- 
terpreting widely the lia/.y provisions regarding his powers of certification he 
has decided temporarily to retain his Ministers, and to approve expenditme 
sufficient- to cause the least possible damage to essential services. Kveii s «>. my 
«■ timn*o of 7()0 as the number of oflircr- belonging to the Health and Fdiieation 
services, who ar rt to he dismissed, was below the mark. Altogether 1 . IN K » nffi- 
cei-s will shortly be under .*1 months* notice. Fortunately Indore the expiry of 
thi- period the present grotesque position, which has resulted from the tucth-* 
o' i ! Svvaraiists, can he re-uhmitted to tlie Council.” 

Loan Ouviiu’s Statkmknt. 

tb; tlii- question several attempts have been made io clit it a dear si.ile- 
loent fr«»ni the Under-Secrotary of State for India a* to what action the G«»v- 
• "cm < ■' Bengal has taken or is about to lake. I have followed this nuestioii 
"i ? h infem-t. hut so fur I lu not think any satisfactory answer has hern forth, 
enining. We know that a long speech was made hy loml Lvttou which is. | am 
» fra id too long to read ill its entirety to night, hut it ua# reported in tho 
'Pioneer Mail ’ and 1 Iiojk? it has received the attention of the Government. 
The same state of affairs which occurred in Bengal also happened in the Central 
Pi onnee and the United Provinces, and in fact all over India. 1 u r ill now come 

tiff* declaration of the Government ami to the statement made hy the Sevro- 
Day of State for India in another place on the 26th February. He said on that 
occasion one or tw F o things which those who Imre studied his speech have found 
to he somewhat misleading. Ovo thing lie said was: 

*• Tim Government of India Act provides that not later than 1 92b a Hoyal 
Commission should be sent out. 4 ’ 

The Govern incut of India Act provides that “ Not earlier than If'® 19 and 
that i> a great difference. There is a great difference between “ not earlier ” 
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and " not later/' and if " not later ” it the c orrec t interpretation it givn 
a great scope for agitation in India. In the tame speech the Secr et ary of 
State .for India eaidT 

“ We stand for the present by the provisions of the Government of India 
AH.” What is meant by that statement? Why are these assertions not made 
^nite clear? In the same speech the Secretary of 6tate proceeds to my: 

M A am gfad. and the party which 1 represent u glad, .that Mr. Gandhi 
has been released from prison, because it is repugnant to nnman nature that 
a man of his intelligence should be treated as a criminal." 

(Hon. Members. “Hear, hear !") 

As a matter of fact. Mr. Gandhi was convicted of the most serious charge 
of sedition. (Interruption). An hon. Member opposite who interrupts me is 
a member of the Communist party. 

Mr. LAXSBCRY : Who do you mean? 

Viscount CTRZOX : I mean the lion. Member fur Bow and Bromley. 

Mr. LAXSBCRY : Iff s erf a member of the Communist party I should 
not mind owning up to it. hut the Noble liord lias made a great mistaka. 

Viscount CTRZOX : Does the lion. Member tlenv it? 

Mr. LAXSBCHY: Yes. I do denv it. 

Viscount (TRZOX : Then I withdraw it unreservedly. 

Mr. LAXSBCRY : When you make a charge of that* kind the onus of 
proof rests on you. 

Viscount CCRZOX : I thought von were at their meeting on Sunday 
morning. Mr. (iaudhi hat recently stated that he realises the consequences of 
his action, and lie would do the sume thing again. I would now like to sum 
up. 

I want, and those who think as I do want, a specific and a clear state* 

ment from the present Government os to where they stand as far as fndia is 

concerned. I want to know whether the present (•overuinent endorse the declara- 
tion of Sir Malcolm Hailey in the Debate . n the rejection of the Finame Bill 
in India. I think it is important that declarations like these should he hacked 
up by the Government. I om certain the Government do not approve of the 
action of the extremists in India, and they do not a ant to depart from the 
letter and spirit of the Govt/itr:ent of ’India Aqf. I want to hear a declaration 
from the Government with regard to the services in India. It will not he 

enough for the Government to promise us a day for discussion at some uncer- 

tain date which may be provided if Parliamentary conditions permit. ! would 
Kka the Government now that they have a chance to night, to tell ns what 
step they are taking to carry out these declarations. I ask the Government : 
is it too much to hope tint the Prime Ministers* declaration alien lie first took 
Ofliee will he translated into act on and that Indian problem* will he regarded 
not as party questions, hut r* national questions. I want to took at. them 
from the national point of view ami whatever purtv U in pow*er I lopt it 
will assert and give effect to the principle that limit Britain i nil, ia mo rir- 
mnifiiRrfi, reUu*iui*h hn rr*i«m*ihilit ij to /m/iu. Suck a poliev would at oikV 
rally to our cause not only the Indian masses, hut the best section of the 
aducuted classes, hearten the Service* now depressed and disorganised, and 
enable Britain's work in India, which has been shamefully neglected since 
polities overshadowed administration, to he pressed forward with renewed hone 
and vigour. 

a Sir H. C'ruk o> Rhitain* Kk*ton.sisiuty. 

. Sir H. ('K AIK (Scottish ('Diversities. (’.» ieserilieil dvareky a» ? 
spider s weh spun out of the brain of a doctrinaire vednt and I till of tram and 
catclie*. It wa- the product of the sort of brain that w*ouid devise a written 
Constitution which looked very well on paper, hut lacked altogether the imagi- 
nation to realise the scheme in actual working. On the Jiart of the Civil atr- 
j ° ^'“J****** p vfore the Joint Committee there wax scarce! v one 

who did not pn>fe>s himself ready to do his best to make the scheme of change 
work wed. (CheerO That rlumge wes expected, 'and they still recognise the 
honestv or purpose which actuated Mr. Montagu, although tbev were entitled 
to doubt the measure of composite w i 'dom which had been brought to hear 
?»? i * w *? wiing t* rake up disa g reeable things. He 

thought that the h said about ♦horir the better. They had to look forward 
W:th hope, aln ji. • »> anxietv The two extremes of action now oefore 
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them were, on the one hand, tin* proposal to scrap the scheme titd to resume 
the authority ot this country, and, mi tin* oilier to ulKlicalc our responsibility 
imposed upon us before the eyes *»t the world. Moth these schemes were equally 
wrong. <Cheois.> To scrap she scheme would he to go hack oil our word and 
would lie an act ot cowardice. Lei there lie no thought of that. It might lie 
that anarchy and disorder in India might compel us, in spite of ourselves, to 
exercise our authority and to adopt more drastic methods hut lot them not l»v 
one word ot theirs hasten that tune or desertin' it ns the ‘probable result ot tho 
present situation. Ihc worst course ot all was indecision. Unionists were 
ready to co-operate with the Government in pursuing a definite course lie 
urged the Government to proceed gradually, on the responsibility of Parlia- 
meat, to dcai with all parts ot the Act with impartiality, and to trust their 
administrators. 


Mi*. Hon: Simison on |nhi\. 

Mr. IflOl’K SIMPSON (Taunton. I,.) said hi- own information direct from 
Judin was that a flairs in the districts were very much better than they had been, 
and that the relation- between ihc district oflicer* ami the residents were 
much belter than in I Mi? I . There were two rea-ous for the breakdown of the 
Act of l!> . 1 * in the Provincial Legislature*. One was that the Indian Ministers 
were comparatively impotent, and lead not •■mire charge ot their portfolio*, 
as India expected they would have. The .second reason wa* the very natural 
disgust at the failure of the dyarrhical system which was unworkable. That 
was proof positive that the A<t required amendment. The same state of affairs 
existed in the Legislative Assembly, and the Governor-General had to certify. 
Was ecri ideation a satisfactory method ot legislation: If not. Parliament 
should evolve some other method In which the Governor-General could carry 
on his Government if the Legislature wa* imt going to support him. Nothing 
could In* worse for tin* success nl Government in India than for the extremists 
find they had only to reject the Budget in order to gel the Viceroy to certify. 
II is suggestion was that the Government -lioiild send out a font mission to in- 
quire into t lus situation on the *poi and to report what action, whether legis- 
lative or administrative, was required to carry out the expressed intention 
lliat the Itcforuis should constitute a definite step toward* the fulfilment of 
the promise of ultimate sell-government within the Kmpitv. It *eemed to he 
supposed that a section ot the Act prevented *uch action being taken. The 
section said there must he u Commission ,h 1 1 .• end "I ten >ear* hut there was 
nothing in it prohibiting the appointment of a Commission before the ten year* 
had elapsed. Mr. Montagu had -aid the section did imt lie (lie hand- of Par- 
liament. that if iiecc>*ary a Commission toulil In 1 appointed lief ore the expiration 
of the ten years. Kveti if the section wa* Imld l»\ tin- Law Oflicer* to *top the 
appointment of a Commission in the interval, the lloii-e euM easily amend it 
The Act was ail experiment, it wa* a leap in tin* •lark, ami event* had proved 
that it was not perfect. \Yh\. then, should they imt find out hv inquiry on the 
spot where the machinery wa* detect i\e and amend it accordingly '? The diffi- 
culties had arisen because of tin* miens* interest which tin* people of India 
took ill politics. They had been encouraged to l»olic\e ilia; they were to have 
Dominion self-government . Tlicv lelt that tin Art would prevent ai*\ hope of 
advance at the etui of the ten war*. The host ionr-e t i.civlore. wa* the «p- 
pointiheif* of a Commission. (Hear, hear.) Jh 

M it. >• inn's ?■ cm n . 

Mr. MU It It . I ioogr.it ula i e the N'ohle Lord tin Mender tor South Better- 
ea (Viscount Cnf/oni oii bringing forward ih LY-niui i mi. I n!*o regret that 
there is not a greater opport u: *iy i f 1 1 i -« n- ii:g tin- important ipiestioii of the 
future of India. Kwry Meinlc r of tiii* llmi-c "ill agree that it is of supreme 
importance to the whole hituiv of tin* llnii-li Kmpire. or. a* I prefer to call 
it. the British Coiniuonucah h. I agree with the Nohlc Lord who brought for* 
ward this motion that India is iin> brightest jewel in the ltriii*h (‘rn«n. 1 

agree with him a)*o in the de-ire that India slmll always he associated with the 
British Clown, lint if the policy, pursued at the present time, ot sdinplv re- 
garding every expression of opinion from India a* being merely the expression 
°f opinion of extremists to which no consideration should lie given at al*. in 
eoiitittnetl, i? we meet all the demands that arc made by refusing, then in no 
t'lrcttmatanecg shall we lie able to preserve India to the British Commonwealth. 
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It is rather remarkable that dnpitc the whole history of the devekmment 
of the British Empire, despite the fact, as we know, that it was always by the 
extension of the blessings of self-government to other parts of that Empire that 
the Empire has been preserved and consolidated, we still find taken up the 
attitude that we ought not to go any further along that road, that the people 
wbo are asking for self-government are not in any sense of the word qualified 
for it either -because ol reasons of education or for some other reason, and 
that, therefore, we are the only people who are able to look after them, and 
they are unable to look after themselves. Against that attitude 1 'desire to 
pretest in the strongest manner. 80 far as we are concerned, we put forward 
in that declaration, which has been quoted for us to-night, of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, plainly before the Indian people the desire that they should 
take their place as equal co-partners in the British Empire. 

This movement going on to-day asking for full self-government in India is in 
no sense a new movement. It lias been going on gradually and increasing 
steadily for a large number of years since the institution of the Indian National 
Congress in 1885. a Congress which, I agree, was very largely called into 
existence by. the friendly efforts of those in India who recognised 
that it was their duty to try to carry out the declaration of Her 
Majesty. That Congress has developed as years went on, until tho 
time came when, during the War, wc had that slogan, which was sent out to 
the whole world, that Britain was fighting for the sclf-detcrmi nation of nations. 
The Indians have accepted that slogan. They want .self-determination, because, 
as was once said by a late Prime Minister of this country, self-government is 
far better than good government when that government is opposed by the ill- 
habitants of a country. And so the movement has developed, and we have had 
the various reforms, down to the Muntagu-Clieliiisford Act, which recognised 
all the way through the gradual development that was going on in India. 

To-day, wliat do we find? We find that after that declaration »n regard to 
ftclf-determ illation, when the Indians put forward their claims, assisted by 
people of Kugh'sh birth, their demands -.ere not liier. We remember ho*r Mrs. 
Hesant was deported, and threat cued with imprisonment, Itccanse of the ideas 
which she put forward when asking for a gradual development of self-govern- 
ment for India until it achieved Doniiiiicii (■overunient. Then wc had the Press 
Act, the Rowlatt Act. imprisonments, dcpoi t»i ; ous and. finally, the supreme 
tragedy of all 1 — that of Amritsar. I happened to arrive in India immediately 
after that great tragedy had happened, and realised the feeling which had been 
aro sed. 1 had extreme difficulty in trying !•» convince »nv Indian friends 
wh ii I met in all parts of India which I vi-iled. that the (Jovcrninent were 
sin rely desirous ill the Moiitagii-Cliclmsford Report of giving local -clf-gevcni- 
li»e 1. But. after the Amritsar incident, I had great difficulty in convincing 
th< \ that there was any sincerity at all about it. With regard to further de 
velc pmcrits what do you filial, for example, with regard to the handling of the 
quostion of Kenya? When you find Indians who had Ihvh migrating to that 
part of the Empire even before we went there, put into an inferior position, 
and an agreement entered into by which the;, were brushed aside, can you 
wonder if you find what you arc pleased to term extremism developing? 

Tu so far as India is concerned, if you arc not prepared to face the issue, 
and immediately say that >ou will examine into these grievances — because that 
is all that is being asked for at the present time — do not say that all u*e have 
to do is to staud by the 1910 Act. That Act if not a law of the Modes and 
Persians, hgt simply an Act of the British Parliament, passed in alt sincerity, 
and when we find mistakes have been made. it. is our duty to remedy those 
.mistaken as quickly as ve possibly can. But. of course, the majority of Mem- 
bers of this House. like tiie majority of the British people themselves, are, 
unfortunately, totally ignorant in regard to India. They are, unfortunately, 
ignorant regarding the desires and wishes of the Indian people and- of their 
dev» top men t. Am the hon. Meinlier for Taunton f.Mr. Hope Simpson) said, he 
was there .seven years ago, and he would not Ik» prepared to say to-day how 
the opinion of India had altered since that time. And that is perfectly true 
since I was there four years ago. There is a development in that country: 
there is a consciousness of nationality which is bound to find expression, ami 
we who have been the creators, to a very large extent, of many nations in the 
work), and of which we cap he proud, might also to he proud to help this great 
notion once more to regain its position, as the majority of the Indiau people 
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put forward by the Indian people. Are yon going tg. say, because,, people put 
forward grievances, because they do not happen to belong to our nationality and 
race, that they are to he brushed aside? Are jfcu going to make the tame nib 
take with regard to India that you make with regard to Iviflnndr 
Years and years ago you could have settled the Irish question, and 
now. to-day. yon hare the awful tragedy that is taking place there* 
only because you did the right thing ton late. Do not let us do iho 
right thing too late in regard to India. Let us appoint this Commission. In 
order that it may iiuniirc and produce a scheme whereby we shall get a rar t alon 
of reform at the earliest po<%it»te opportunity, snd. st any rate, not later tlm 
MH 26 . Let u* hare aw eudetivour to secure Provincial autonomy at the earliest 
time. If Provincial autonomy had been granted, knd responsibility had loon 
placed on Indian Minister* for India's domestic affairs with regard to the Fro- 
viuces. we should not have had the trouble with which we are faced to-day. 
We want this inquiry to determine the lines to he followed in tho inevitable 
I ml ionisation »f the Services. Only vesterdar tlie I’ ndcr -Secretary of State Coif 
India told us that not a single Indian was being trained for a CbmmiMfo* 
the Air Fort** or the Tank Force. and so on. What is the good of anviiig them 
people are unable to defend them*elvc«. and urge that as an excuse for no far- 
ther development of >elf government, wlien you will not even allow them to 
take the oppnrt unity of training the tic-elves in order that they may defend their 
own country? 

Karl W1XTKRTOX : Will the lion. Gentleman explain what ha manna ly 
the statement that Indian* are nut trained to defend their own country? 

Mr. SCTKR : 1 wa* giving the replv of the rnder-Aecretary of State for 

India vesterdav. that mi Indian* were being trained for the Air Foret and far 
other forces. There arc some being trained for Ihe Army. I know, hot for the 
Air Force, and all the mo*t up-to-date forms of warfare, Indians art got M m 
trained. I *av. therefore, they are not having aq opportunity of being trained 
for the defence of India. I think that follows from the reply of the bon. 
Member. That is the po-itinu. I had an Amendment on the Order Paper, hot 
I do not propose to .move it. hccuu»c there would wot be a proner opportnaitv 
of <Ii*cu‘*ing it in the time ut our disposal. But I hope tho GovermmentwiB 

take their courage in their hands, and will say they will appoint this 

minion to go out and in iuire, n»»d be able to call the politicians of India of nil 
parties together, so that they will he able to see how far we can ga « thn road 
to meet them. If t»e do that. I feel that India will be friendly to aa in 
>cn*e of the wor«l. and tiuit the two people* will unite together to thfl 
of the whole world. 

The Under-Seer tary of State's Reply. — 

The UNDEB-8ECRETARY OP STATE for Indie (Mr. ROBERTS) eeW:— 

I am sure wo are all very grateful to those who have taken part In Jibe 
Debate because of the excellent spirit that has been shown with regard far. mat 
is, after all. one of the most difficult Imperial problems facing any CM 
meat at the present time. One rejoices to find at any rate, that w# arr^ti 

moos upon one thing, and that is the declaration of August, 1917* T } 

remind my right hon. Friend, the Member for the Scottish Uatvstnitifa tffir 
H. Oaik) that that particular declaration, although I believe it wd/Mfkf. 
Mr. Montagu m this House, was prepared by the right hon. Member far whet 
Birmingham (Mr. A. Chamberlain). I am sure that party in this • 

scribes gp re—rve div to the desire that some .day India will be a fall- Mfa :t 
Dominion attached to the great Commonwealth of British nations. I s ho uld 5 
like,ilf l eak, to fay fa cofafder this problem In v all its bearings, And, if* I l gW.' 
aay so, from the tru? J WopM lamfa . to mTtaL Tnnndr^belfi^^ 

me,4n the cirifr pis*, that one df fae great difficulties about India is that it sa 
not a homogeneous unit. We are not dealing with a single country in the Sam- 
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mu Stem of the tom : «• an daaling really irith a saVcontioant into - 
lor auuqr generations diferant races bare been pouring, who in anany 
have boon onoble to wet ont again, the Last subduing the one that pr esi de d it. 
Ton hare then very distinct strata of society in India to start with. Von bass 
the Primitives, the Aryans, the Scythians, the Mongolians, the Ennmeane. 
This is 'not the only diienlty, because, cutting right across and through this 
strata, yon have great religions chasms or fissures which have tended farther 
to keep these mess frsea assimilating one another. But that ia m& aH 
the dificnby. These difierent nationalities, we are all willing to admit, are at 
various diierent stagas of development, from the savage tribes on the North- 
West Frontiers to the highly intellectual dwellers on the plains and in the 


It is into this kind of society that we with the best intentions, 1 

have attempted to introduce the democratic institutions of the west which 
we have evolved in, this very place after a strenous struggle extending over 
n thousand years. 1 would remind my bon. Friends behind me that we, even 
in this very place, have not yet been able to reduce this struggle for con- 
stitutionalism into a system. At any rate, the Members of the Government will 
agree that nobody seems to know exactly how our constitution is working a£ the 
present time, and we feel that Government in opposition is much better than 
it ia from these benches. I remember a phrase in which it was said that — 

tl ‘The price of liberty is eternal vigilance. ’* 

Parliament in 1919 decided to give to India a temporary, transitional con- 
stitution, to last presumably for 10 years. The object of that wan gradually to 
train the peoples of India in the art of self-government so that eventually they 
might, as I 'nave suggested, take their place alongside the other free nations 
in the British Commonwealth. It was also laid down that the development 
should be by gradual stages and the decision as to when the next steps are to 
he taken rests with this British Parliament. I should like to say a word or 
two about the Government of India Act. because there seems to he a great 
deal of misunderstanding concerning it. The object of the Act. as far at I 
can see,, was, first of all, as far as )>ossible to establish complete popular con- 
trol in tbe local bodies; secondly, to give to the Provinces the largest measure 
of independence of the Government of India compatible with the discharge by 
the latter of its own responsibilities ; thirdly, to maintain the authority of the 
Government of India as indisputable in essential matter*, pending experience of 
the effect of the changes; and lastly to relax very considerably tfie control both 
of Parliament and or the Secretary of State. 

The Indian Legislature consists of two Chambers. There is a Council of 
State which consists of 60 members and not more than one-third of these are 
oficial members. There is the Legislative Assembly, which is probably the more 
interesting body, which consists of 144 members; 103 of these are elected, the 
rest aro~ nominated, and not )<»vs than 26 can be officials. The reason for the 
10 yean* experiment apparently was that we should have three consecutive 
Parliaments upon which to bate our decision as to the future. The Indian 
Legislative Assembly has power to make laws for all persons within British 
India, for all British subjects within the Native States, and for all native ludian 
subjects in any part of the world. The assent of both Chambers is necesssary 
for the passing of a Bill, and differences of opinion between them are got over 
by a joint session of tip two Houses. The Governor-General may, however, 
certify that a Bill is essential, and the Bill shall thereupon become law without 
the ament of both Chambers. But when the Governor-General* is driven to 
enact laws in this%ay copies of these must first be placed on the Table of the 
House of Commons here. In regard to Provincial Governments, the Act of 
1919 contains elaborate provisions for further decentralisation and for ihe de- 
velopment ef Hie organisation and powers of the Provincial Governments. The 
provincial subjects have been handed over to the Provincial Governments, 
subject to general control by the Government of India, and there is a further 
distinction being made between what we call the 'reserved* and the trans- 
ferred* subjects. The Governor-General in Council retains unaltered powers 
off control over the Provincial Governments in regard to 'reserved* subjects, hut 
in regard to transferred’ subjects be only interferes in cases where interference 
is necessary to, safeguard control subjects. Transferred subjects are local stif- 
public health and sanitation, education, public works, agriculture, 
— registration development of inlustrka, weights and measures, 
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religion* mad charitable endowments. The Provincial Governments are formed 
on a pita of dyarchy or dual form of Government, by which certain functione 
are discharged by one body, the Governor in Council, and the other functions by 
another body, the Governor acting with Ministers. Each is responsible for his 
own snare of the work of administration, and the Governor simply acts as tne 
connecting link. In the case of the transferred subjects, the Governor is guided 
by the advice of his Ministers and so there is a certain degree of responsible 
self-government passible. It may be in time extended. The financial budget 
is laid before the Legislative Council each year. The Council may refute 
as sent to a proposed grant, or may reduce the amount provided (1) that it 
does not refer to a reserved subject; (2) that the Governor in ,act emergency 
shall authorise expenditure which he certifies to he necessary tor the safety 
or order of the province. 


Indian Attitude Towards Reforms. 

I am sorry to weary the House with the details of the reforms that were 
pissed In 1919, but when we are discussing the breakdown of this very difficult 
Act — it is agreed that it is not, at any rate, easy working — it is important that 
I should say something about the attitude of India towards the Act at the time 
when it was passed. There is no doubt at all that the attitude of India almost 
from the beginning lias been one of extreme suspicion. My noble Friend in 
another place, when he made a statement earlier in the year, attempted to 
analyse the causes of this suspicion, and 1 shall merely refer to them to-night. 
Some of them have been referred to to-night already. There is, first of all, 
the unfortunate Amritsar affair. Secondly, I understand that my own dis- 
tinguished countrymen’s gift for vivid phrase led them to believe that the steel 
frame of the Indian Civil Service was reveted on the shoulders of India for 
ever. Thirdly, I understand that the certification of the Salt-Tax caused a 
great deal of heart-searching in India last year. There is, of course, the eternal 
Kenya problem. The attitude first taken up by what we may call the Na- 
tionalist party in India was to boycott the thing altogether. They were out. 
'that is to say, to boycott the British ports, the British form of education, and 
British goods of all kinds. It was really a movement to westernise India. 

That^was the first attitude. In view of that, of_ course, the Indian Home 
Rulers took no part in the first elections in 1920. The next move was to aban- 
don the attitude of non-violent non-co-operation, and go into the Councils and 
into the Legislative Assembly and to make the Constitution, as they very de- 
finitely nut it unworkable from the inside. I do not think that there is any 
doubt about this, because in October of last year there was a very interesting 
manifesto issued by the Home Rule party under the signature of Motilal Nehru, 
in which he points out quite clearly that their attitude is to destroy the con- 
stitution as outlined in trie Act of 1919. 1 would like^to read a paragraph or 

two of this manifesto, which was 'issued just before the elections of last year. 

“The Swarajist party believes that the guiding motive of the British in 
governing India is to serve the selfish interests of their own country, and that 
the so-called reforms are a mere blind to further the said interests under the 
pretence of granting responsible Government to India, the real object being to 
continue the exploitation of the unlimited resources of the country by giving 
Indians the pretence of responsible Government in India, and denying them 
abroad the most elementary rights of citisenshin.” 

That was the attitude rightly or wrongly, taken by this party. When the 
elections came on this party achieved a very remarkable victory. The figures 
for tiie Assembly are as follows : There were 41 Swarajists returned to the 
Assembly, seven Independents, two Sikhs, and three Burman*. The result in 
the Central Provinces is stHI more striking. Out of a total membership of 70, 
Oft of whom are elected, 44 Swarajists were returned. Bengal, out of an 
Assembly of 140, 114 of whom are elected, 37 Swarajists were returned. Having 

J ' — d representation by perfectly constitutional methods, they 

, their point of view to the notice of the Assembly, awl a 
J early this year, to which reference has been made to-night, 

§t an early late a representative round a table 'conference to 
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ing'*B 4 C*ntra^^ said sebcm for approval before a 

§<l ? Indian ■ Jejgislatuxfe lor it* ^vprcmd/ *nd ' td sttt»itfit MBie tothe 
BrHW r Pd>U«tetMiito-^ emWi®d tt» m 8t««tr.V vdj *«* X ; 

*'Thritf &mmu>'-w*a partied by the Legislative As^»% ly W vvlte • ta> , 48.\;- At 
thaihm* limte the- varioui 'Budget demand* were turned 1 down or Rejected,' in 
the Otfttrfcl Provhieeswhere, a* *e cart well imagine, the SwarajwUare in 
a ttrdn«ieH < ,posi i non* their action ran lie ahortiy <de«cr»l*a Us follow*. Thar have 
t irilf ’ remember, 44 memben etit of. 54 elected member*. 'Thmt ii 


eight Bitted brought before the Central ProrhAet Le^litniv^ The 
Ministers, as a result, resigned after having curried on for’threedr four months 
at the request of the Government. The Governor then resumed charge of the 


Act jMtsibrokeo down compfetejy ’r On the. ouelipud if appears that the intern 
tie&tpf rajrliaiweut ;ju 1U\9 clearly was tbatjndiau* should co-operate with us 
inj^orkMMt thaR schema j bo far t thut hasnut Wen , achieved, but it is perfectly 
true Jt<? Wj thaU.in addition, otlicr provisions wei-e made in the. Act. of 1913# for 
contingencies*;. and .all tbat has bappcnedhithertoi.stliat the lowers which 
havtubeeu JieML in .reserve have .merely fwynpuvin^ooperatipii. 

]'* ir ■ ,'**.*•• '•* V ’;<■*. , KnoVIHY PaOI»na»:». • t : * 

i v^thmk H'it tho' tha to say that the Government of India recognise that 
the* Act'-ii mot' wotintig'eauct Iv in tin* way tlH'ywoiild bftvi 4 it Wdrk because every, 
one^ would prefer* fo huve the -active <sMi|n*ratinii ol 1 tlri*. jidNtically 1 active people 
in taorking :the retorms, rather than that they sltotiUr stand aside arid merely 
attempt to destroy and I venture to suggest i hat before" we cart say the Act has 
actually broken iluwir. it is import am that u real generous 1 attempt should Ik* 
made to^work tilris every ditticuli legislative machinery. References have Wen 
made tmithe'fuet that the Government of India at the suggestion of Sir Mai- 
colip^Jdiaihfv lire iHiveaMgating thy. working ol, this Act with a view to the 
remttVlM; vl*. any deficiencies which may. exist. U the 'Act is not working 
snjLqpthly, ...i£ there, are* doth icncies in it ^ has W*en suggested, it hr obviously 
tlie^driVV^l '4fM? (ioveruipent which ha> to try fo administer this machinery to 
see Racily;. typerc ithe diiHciilty U uiid. if; |»*^ibk by :gm«d teelingto get' rid of 
if* jtV > 9 ri^< l iriCiitiy ( , an investigation, into the sh««rtcoiii4tigs ami deficiencies in the 
Ac\ ^ be i iig , carried out by she Government of India at the present time. I 
haye explained , the action which is : being taken by the Government of India, 
with ; tbfi full con curre me of Hi> Majesty's Government, with a ■'! new to in- 
vest igaitng, the present const it ntidual situation ami' determining whether any 
grppmvi exist for deciding that the q nesting of further modification* should be 
considered; a ad i may -add tlipt it appear- to llis Majesty's Government ini- 
pc«^n£fc*r, the .purpose* oi t l«is inquiry, that the views of representative' Indian 
puliticwn*. whq, have mine to the Assembly in a perfectly 'constitutional --way. 
and^who advocate .modification* of. the Constitution in regard to any practical 
defypj^in the . provisions of the 1919 Act, should W* given full opportunity of 
constitutional* expression and consideration before- the .recommendations of the 
Goy^ntuetit ..arc finally formulated* It is the desire i 4’ His Majesty's G»»vern- 
niem .ttt ari^age iu ctuueft with the Thwerimieiit of India . how hestmich up- 
po 4 *j|^hlGes pisy he. provided, His M a jc - 1 y* * f Go ve r mnemt view’ with grave con- 
cern tltf : estr«[iigeniciit .|H*tweeii GrcatHriram aud the elw*twli*>e|msetitatfve- 
Iridigri : pwpje. and we. therefore, desirt* to estaliiish contact with them 
mp^ fhat a way nuiy W ;ffiund, hy u f till . and frarik, interchange of views. 
^Jpi a f ia*Mugf pvave and -eudri ring , ccwqN>r«tion >4or the WefMwirig - lw>t li 
» ;aa,a wladei.; . Y, ; i. •; 

< J tyWm ' *»«* rclear.rm Hie horn) (ientlematt ? s tnherwi^ 4 
A .^nd . ^ XPWt*, s^pLM^ai a - ^hethari he. m «s: refernugi w thriie^wM^hiiV'* 
that they are prepared to nH>pet?wf<r*ai«hilrh» <4.Tverhti^« 

U Mtf v'i t^iill > bf iy aoaJiahopbnatiaM dfi ; It . 

A aoiv«>w*m| sii; '*ot iyta^wi wr- dr* a • 

0riri»K4#!?bh*<Hf wha^j^rtqWnqpVb <M|aHf%fe. 
objects of His Majesty's Government, and db- 
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raitely ta aoeordkaoe with tfe* pnaeiplw of th« party, to toairt tha India 
pap te ■*> Do miniw Mlf-Gdarnnmt. At to the appointment el • ConuaMon, 
Amemhnent on the htw, neh * propoul h, ifa the 
pinion of He Mejeoty’* Gov ern ment, p remain re at this moment. At I hate 
already indicated, an inquiry is actually being carried on by the Government of 
India into tug venr question. 

Lieut. -Ook MEYLER : 'On a point of Order. I understand that no 
Amendment haa been moved. 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am referring to the Amendment on the Paper. Ao* 
ordioglv the terma of the Amendment on the Paper are. in the opinion of Hi« 
Majeatjr a Government, not appropriate to the situation at this date, and 
irhether or no it ia adopted by the House, it must not be taken as committing 
the Government to any particular method, of dealing with thia very difficult 
problem. 


EarP Win teuton on India. 

Earl WINTERTQN : I find myself in the rather unfortunate position of 
being in aa complete disagreement with the speech of the hon. Member for 
Taunton (Mr. Hope Simpson) as one Member can he with the speech of another. 
I am going to say a word about that speech in a few minutes, but I should bo 
doubtful now of characterising it in Parliamentary language. Referring to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Stepney (Mr. Scurr), 1 think T mav say l am 
also in complete disagreement, as are, 1 think, the majority of the House, with 
the view suggested. I find myself in the unfortunate position of only being in 
very partial agreement with the speech of my right hon. Friend the Member 
for the Scottish Universities (Sir H. Craik) ; and T find myself in the most un- 
fortunate condition for one who thinks as I do, of being largely in agreement 
with the speech that has just been delivered by the Under-Secretary »f State for 
India. 

In the first place hhave an idea that without exceeding the bounds of 
courtesy I may remark that 1 think the Opposition have justified themselves in 
asking that there might be a Dehate which would disclose the intentions of the 
Government towards India. There has been abundant need for a long time past 
for *i statement of the Government as to how the exceptionally difficult situa- 
tion is being faced. 1 should be the last person to under-estimate the respon- 
sibility of the Secretary of State or Under-Secretary at the present moment, 
because 1 have had recent official experience, and 1 sin quite prepared to agree 
that in such circumstances caution and reticence are to a very large extent a 
virtue, and should he fls much a part of their attitude towards both Routes as 
that of the representative of any other Government office, including even the 
Foreign Office. But ) arh bound to say that I flhiak that both iu the case of 
the hon. Member and the Noble Lord in another place that caution and reticence 
were undulv extended that these good qualities themselves have, been turned 
into a vice. It is not until to-night that we have had any dear indication at all 
of the intentions of the Government towards this question of events in India. 
I think that is quite wrong, and 1 should like to make a protest, which I think 
really would be echoed by the wliri’e House, irrespective of party, against the 
assumption which is growing up in ^ome quarters, especially some Press .quar- 
ters, that this House as a House is not as much concerned with the affaire in 
India, or as much interested iir them, a** it was ten yeiy* ago. 

One sees the most amazing statements and although I^do 


^ , dp , 

tion individual papers, or quote from them— which would »>e. out of order-^I 
have noticed w tendency, even in such newspapers as the /ifnes, to . suggest 
that the Government of India And the officials in India are being Jjandicapped 
both by the control which tftfs* House desires to exercise over affairs jolndja 
and by the control which' it ft slid the Secretary oh ‘State and .Tndia Office do 
exeroise over «. lt^atmot be' top much reiterate that under the naw 
under the Reforms; the Gbyet-oraent of Ihdia is, ,«# very partwjy 

tospoiurihle 49 the Assembly, and. that the Assembly as J&s been* pointed 

uua, ufetectOd'otf a iwry isirrmr f ra^isebJUft . ft f it is upt to he in auy wr- 

*** responsible, through the Strata.’? of State, to iUm 

■Mto#4ml^ < a0atf4 4 iio0ft t tv«ul tobeemn*, which mnpri 
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this transition itan. Parliament should not only take as much interest as It did 
bsfera hot more, and these complaints made in the Frees to the effect that 
the Secretary of Stato and the India Office exercise an unfair and an undesir- 
able control over the Government of India, is really an absurdity. 

1 would like to come back to my main theme, and that is the question ef 
the present position of the reforme in India. I find myself only in partial 
agreement with the right bon. Oentlemen, the Member for the Scottish Uni- 
varsities* (Sir H. Craik), but I should like to pay a tribute to the sincerity and 
frankness with which he Las stated his position on the subject of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. It is undoubtedly true that my right hon. friend and 
others were amongst the strongest opponents of the India Act when it was 
brought into operation in 1919, when the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore) and myself were supporting the Government against the attacks 
on the Bill. 

My right hon. Friend went on to say that the Act, having become a con- 
stitutional Act and, he might have added, a binding pledge by this House to the 
people of India, he considered it was his duty, and the duty of all those who 
at the time disagreed with the Act, to do their best now to see it carried to a 
successful issue. This is a perfectly correct attitude, hut what is the attitude 
the party opposite, as represented by the hon. Member for Taunton (Mr. 
Hope Simpson) P I always had the idea that the hon. Member was, Sn prin- 
ciple, a supporter of the India Act. but he .stated to-night that his view was 
that, at the time the Act was passed, he considered it was an experiment, 
and now the hon. Member for Taunton, apparently, is prepared to destroy the 
machinery of the Act and substitute something entirely different in its place. 

Mr. SIMPSON: I do not think the words which I used hear that con- 
struction at all. I su gge sted that the time had come for a Commission to in- 
quire into the working of the Act to see if it required amendment. 

Earl WINTERTON ; That is a statement very different to the terms of 
the Amendment which the hon. Member for Taunton has put on the Paper, 
which is as follows : 


“The failure of the Government of India Act, 1919, in certain of the Pro- 
vinces of British India, and the increasing divergence between the administra- 
tive systems in the Native States and those of British * India, considers that 


immediate steps should be taken to examine these problems, and to this end 
requests the Government to appoint a Commission with wide terms of reference 
to inquire into the fecta on the spot, to review the working of the reforms, 
and to report what action, whether legislative or administrative, is now re- 
quired to carry out the expressed intention of the British Government that the 
r aftfff me shall constitute a definite step towards fulfilment of the promise of 
ultimate Dominion self-government within the Empire.*’ 

If anybody has ever produced an Amendment more damning to ah Act than 
that, I should Uke to see it. The extraordinary thing about this matter is 
that this Amendment was to be seconded by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Oldham (Lient.-Oolonel Sir E. Grigg). who for a very long period of bis life 
has beau, and I believe is still, associated in m political sense with one of the 
people who is as much responsible for the Act as anybody in this House, thst 
is, the right 'hon. Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd 


people who is as much responsible for the Act as anybody in this House, thst 
is, the right 'hon. Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd 
Geom). 

T think — end 1 assure the House that I am not trying to make ; 
party point ef this— that for one of the most distinguished ex4ndian civil 


party point ef this— diet for one of the most distinguished ex~Indian civil 
servants that we have had in this House, with e fine record of service in India 
Whhfid Kim, to come doom to the House and speak on the Act which hs 
for me r o n i i eeg u ee are doing their utmost to work in India in the fees of tre- 
mMriosw Opposition and misunderstanding— to speak as he did, amid the cheers 
of tom extremists of the. Labour party, was something of which he should no* 
kf Pfieod. When I speak of extremists, I distinguish between the Government, 
tfeoir: 'immediate jjupportem, and those who are opposed to the Government 
m this matter Of course. it is obvious to anyone that there is the mart 
complete divurgenos ef opinion in the ranks of the Government supporters. We 
1mm hod a speech’ by the hon. Member for Milo End (Mr. Be hit), which vs* 
nwy effi s pfirety answered by the Under-Secretary. 


if s tsm a nt which has been made by the Dadar&sretar* 
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tary’s speech— that he has made it quite dear to-night, to this House And In 
India, that he definitely rejects proposals for destroying the existing machinery 
of the Government of India Act; that he d<?es not contemplate a departure 
from the hitherto existing policy of successive Governments, of carrying out 
that Act to the best of his ability and that of his chief and of the Government; 
and that any form of inquiry which may be set up, whether it be a Com- 
mittee of this House or, a Committee of the Government of India will be an 
inquiry merely into the existing machinery of the Act; that*befoip such a Com-* 
mi t tee of inquiry there will be welcomed evidence from those wbo are interested 
in seeing the Act worked successfully, but that those who have from the first 
set their hands — indeed, the whole of their bodies — against, this Act being 
made a success, will not only not be encouraged but will not be allowed to. give 
evidence before that Committee. If that is what the Under-Secretary and the 
Government propose, there will certainly he no objection taken to it on *h«a 
side of the House. That it is necessary to have such a Co mm ittee at present 
I am myself not fully persuaded. 1 am not sure that the Under-Secretary hay 
not allowed himself to be unduly influenced by certain events which hxv* 
occurred in India. The hon. Gentleman referred as did the Secretary of filiate 
in another place, to such incidents, for example, as Amritsar. I do not want 
to refer at this length of time to what is admitted ou all sides to be e very 
unhappy incident, but I cannot accept, without much further evidenoe than 
has been given by the Under-Secretary or by the Secretary of State, that 
that incident to-day takes any foremost part in causing the difficulties which 
have arisen in India. Again the Secretary of State referred to the salt tax 
as apparently one of the causes of the irritation. Again, so far as my ex* 
perience and knowledge go, the raising of the Salt Tax last year has had a very 
small effect in increasing the general difficulties of Government in India, and 
1 think those difficulties go far deeper than either of those things. Still, • if 
the Government believe it is necessary to have an inquiry into the machinery 
of the Act, if they, unlike the hon. Member for Taunton, are not anxious 
to scrap that machinery and put this in its place, if, unlike the hon. Member 
for Taunton, they are willing to trust the engineers, Indian and British, who 
are working that machinery at present T, for one, and most of us on this side 
of the House, would have no objection, and we welcome the Under-Secretary's 
very definite statement that it is not proposed to depart'from the spirit or letter 
of the Act, and we welcome the implied rebuke which he has given to* some -of 
his hot-headed friends on the benches behind him. 

Mr. TOOLE : Is the Noble Lord in order in referring to anyone here es 
hot-headed ? If that be so, should I be in order in referring to him a» Ufet 
headed?” 

Mr. SPEAKER: When the hon. Member has been longer in the house he 
will realise that the Noble Lord is well qualified to speak. 

Ear! WINTERTON : I accept the compliment with greet pleasure. How- 
ever hot-headed I may be, I hope I am not os thin-skinned es Members of Ah* 
Labour party. May I address one or two remarks to those seme bon; Member * * 
I will not describe them as hot-headed — who sit on the beck benches end wbo 
have views so much, if 1 may say so without offence, on the extreme left es 
regards, the situation in India*. What is the only real alternative tc eopue 
such system as you have in India to-day under the Montagu-Ohehueferd 
scheme? 1 am the last * to say that the earnestness of « mail like Gandhi, 
misguided, dangerous and in some respects, criminal as it is, is to be met mere- 
ly fj sneers and jeers. The House will acquit me of ever having said tbit, 
but the philosophy preached bv Mr. Gandhi, and largely supported by ml 
M embers on that side of the House, including the hon. Memper for Bdw 'end 
Bromley (Mr. Lanabury), can be met by the logic of indisputable fact. Whuft 
is that fact? It is, as the Under-Secretary himself said, that thut Is m 
India nothing like homosrenity of race. There are divisions of race; dirhams g 
religion and, above all, there is diversity of aim among Indians tbeUMMUB. 
Either you have to support a system of cooperative government such us ww 
Have in Tndia to-day, or else von have to fall back -on the complete Swaraj 
preached by men like Mr. Gandhi and indirectly, at any rate, by those who «tt 
•on the benches opposite* There is no real mean between the two extremes. 

If the ultimate aim of the Swarajist?, and of those, who support these !* 
this etotintry. wet* suddenly to he obtained, and absolute independence fUMjfig 
bow would India meet these difficulties? Would Mahonunedan mobs wgpf 
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fraternise with Hindu mob*? Would the causes of offence to Hindu* by'Mahem- 
snedans, such ms cow killing, suddenly be tolerated? Would the highest eastern 
by a wave of the hand suddenly embraee the depressed classes in.Indi&f 
Would the Indian leaders of opinion in British India in a flash see the merits 
of governments as practised, for. example, in the territory pf His Highness the 
Nisam of Hyderabad ? I am the last to deny that that Government has many 
merits, but they are not of the nature that the Indian “ intelligentsia ” sup- 
port. The most important question and the hardest for bon. Gentlemen opposite 
to answer is: W°uld the stern rigid India of the north suddenly view with 
benevolenoe the spft and subtle Indian of Bengal? Would all these racial diffi- 
culties, these religious difficulties, be suddenly swept away if yon granted ab- 
solute Home Rule to-morrow on lines which supporters of the Government urge 
in every speech they make on the subject? The logical and ultimate end of 
what they say must mean that t 

Again and again we have heard from hon. Members opposite, when speak- 
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tenths of the House — what is our obvious duty in these admittedly 
very difficult circumstances? Is it to take the hopeless view of the 
hon. Member for Taunton, throw up our hands in despair and say every- 
thing is lost? Is it to take the view of those who sit above' the Gangway, who 
differ from their own Government, who believe that it is possible by a stroke 
of the pen to sweep away all the safeguards put in the Act of 1919? If be- 
cause of discordant cries from a handful of extremists in India, because of 
ignorant and fatuous criticism at home, this great Empire, which was capable 
or all it did in the Great War, we were to throw up our hand and say : “We are 
no longer going to carry on this task of co-operating with Indiana in the Gov- 
ernment of India,” if that is their attitude, it will, indeed, be true to say that 
we have lost our power of being an Empire-making and an Empire-governing 
nation. We shall, indeed, cease to merit that title. I say this, and I challenge 
anyone to deny it, and 1 am sure that no Member of the Government will say 
that any better right for this country to be considered the greatest. Empire- 
building organisation that the world has ever seen can be found than in the 
free, willing declaration that was made in 1917, which was carried out in the 
Act of 1919 and in the face of contumely and misrepresentation is being carried 
out by the servants of the Crown in India to-day in co-operation with Indians, 
helping them along the path of self-development to become an eventual self- 
governing unit within the Empire. No better title for this Empire to be called 
the best Empire-building Empire that has ever existed could he found than in 
what we dia then. I welcome very warmly what, in the circumstances, is the 
courageous step which the Under-Secretai~y and the Government have taken 
to-night against the action of Borne of their own supporters behind them and, 
I am sorry to say, some Members of the Liberal party on the direction of 
destroying the system .of government in India. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: I have always been a great admirer of the Noble 
Lord. I admire not only the ability with which he differs from people hut the 
ability with which he agrees with people. I , have never been more over- 
whelmed by his ability than I have been to-night, because he has shown marked 
ability in reading into the speech. — 

Earl WINTERTON : Is this a personal* explanation? 

Colonel WEDGWOOD* I have admired the ability with which the Noble 
Lord has read into it things that were never said. I would remind the Noble 
Ldrd that if he reads the speech to-morrow; and if he reads the speech delivered 
by toy dear friend Motilal Nehru in the Assembly at Delhi, he will find that 
Motilal Nehru is prepared to co-operate with those who are prepared to oo- 
eperate with him. 

Colonel WEDGWOOD: Mav I ask thi Noble Lord, the ember 
for South Battersea (Viscount Curson), as an old Member of the 
whether he appreciates the value of evidence. He quoted two 

(uep.TSl) orv which he complained, which I said in India. Zfe 

alio something that the Patronage Secretary to the Treasury <Mr, Spoor) hill 
•aid. "Ohe statement was this : 
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W# ttU are, on M aides of the* Horn. Tlirn it nothing MUi iM 
Hint. ^On nnotbor occasion ’ lie mid, ‘Colcmtl Wedgwood added that H int 
immnUfhil whether it was Homo Rttlo or independence'— 
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English Nkwbfapirs. 

Nr. LAN8BTRY linked the Undersecretary of State for India whether 
lie is aware that on the 15th February, 1984, Mr. I*. S. fit. Anianeyulii, for the 
Navayuga publishing house wrote to the Director-General or Telegraphs and 
Posts complaining of the delay in the delivery of foreign mails add r es s ed to 
that firm and also complaining of the censorship thus imposed, which the firm 
states has inflicted monetary loss upon them; that the papers thus delayed, 
censored, or undelivered include the following, amongst many others: the 
“ Crusader." the 4 ‘ Unity,” the "Nation," “Daily Herald," the 11 Saturday 
Herald," tne " Manchester Guardian Weekly," the " Living Age." the “ Free- 
man," the "New Russia.’.* the “Outlook,” tin* “New Majority" and the 
“Islamic Review"; and if he will take steps to put ail end to either the 
examination or censorship of iicwNpaiicrK in India P 

The IT NDER-KKCR ETA R Y OF STATE for India (Mr. Richards) ; My 
Noble Friend has written to make inquiries regarding the alleged examination 
of the mails of the person named, and will let my hon. Friend have the reply 
as soon as it is received. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON : Is it a fact, as stated, that these papers are 
not allowed to go through P 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have said there is no censorship. 

Sir LEONARD LYLE: Will the lion. Gentleman suggest to them publish- 
ing houses that if they import really respectable papers, such as the " Morn- 
ing Post." — 

Colonel Sir CHARLES YATK: Will the lion. Gentleman see to it that 
the discretion of the Government of India in prohibiting the entry of papers 
into India is not. put a stop to in any way? 

British T hooch (Dunns oy Comforts). 

Captain Viscount CTRZOX asked the I ' nder-Swretary of State for 
India whether lie is aware that duty at the rule of 15 per cent, is levied Upon 
cakes and puddings consigned from England to monitor* of His Majesty's forces 
stationed in India, and a duty of 75 per cent, is levied upon cigarettes; that 
the imposition of those taxes constitutes n great hardship; and whether some- 
thing can he done to secure some relief from these duties P 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the first purt of the question is in the 
affirmative. The ordinary duties are levied on goods consigned to members of 
His Majesty's Forces stationed in India, mid the Government of Tndia see no 
reaKon to change this practice. 

Viscount CVRZOX: ('mild not the hon. Gentleman again refer the matter 
to the Government of India to see whether this small concession to our forces, 
who very often serve under hard conditions on the frontier, could not be madeP 

Mr. RICHARDS: The question has toon referred to them several times. 

Trkatmknt ok Primoxkrh. 

Mr. MAXTOX naked the rnder-Secretary of State for Itidia^ whether 
he is nwnre that political prisoners in the Benares gaol, Tinted Provinces, ate 
asked to work a milt for extracting mustard oil, and that they are blindfolded 
while mi doing: whether any protest against such treatment was made in Indig; 
and wliat Orders have l»ecn passed, if any, on such protestsP 

Mr. UICHAHDfc: T have no information as to the particular case referred 
to, hut the whole question of the treatment of prisoners included in what if 
known as the Special Division was very fully considered last year by the Govern- 
ments hi riidia and the Secretary of State in the light of the Indian GaUk 
Committee Report, and if the prisoners in question came under the above 
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oa+egory, thaj in no doubt being treated In, aoeordaooe with the principles 

mS^ANBBURT : Will rav/hon. Friend moko inquiries m to whether tin 
facts nro 00 otntod in tho question? ....... . 

Mr. RICHARDS: YotT If my bon. Friend will giro no particulars, I will. 

fnoioLATirB Rvue. 

Mr. BAKER nuked the Under-Secretory of State for Indio whether, 
•being tbot tho recent changes in the Legislative Rules of the Government of 
India wore under contemplation and were being discussed with the India Office 
for the last two roars, he will say whether any attempt was made to consult 
tho wishes of the Indian Legislative Assembly during that period regarding the 
changes proposed; whether the Standing Joint Committee of both Houses of 
Parliament. was consulted about the contemplated changes ; whether the decision 
was taken as a result of the changed personnel of the Indian Legislative Assent, 
bly; and whether he will consider the desirability of getting the view of the 
Indian Legislature before any further changes in the It tiles are made? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer to the first three parts of tho question is in 
the negative. As regards the- fourth part, tho Indian Legislature is expressly 
debarred by Statuto from power to alter these Kulcs, hut the desirability of 
consulting that body before changes are made in these ni:d other Statutory Rules 
is ala'ays considered when the proposed change could suitably lie made the 
subject of such consultation. 

Govkrnmrnt Srkvants (Gkikvancrh.) 

.Mr. MAXTON asked the Under-Secretary of Stnte for India whether 
he is aware that the Indian servants of the Government of tmlin are debarred 
from bringing their grievances to the not ; :e of non-official members, whether 
of the Central or Provincial Legislatures, apart front such things as may lie 
covered by the Official Secrets Act; and whether the Government of the United 
Provinces have takeii any steps on the Resolution regarding this matter which 
was passed by the United Provinces Council on 27th February last? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The Secretary of State for Indin is not aware of any 
ruje prohibiting any servant of the Government of India from bringing his 

? ;rievances to the notice nf noil-official members of the Central or Provincial 
legislatures, provided fcnat in so doing he does not. infringe Rule 17 of the 
Government Servants' Conduct Rules which prohibit com in uni nit inn to non- 
official persons without authority of documents or information which have eoino 
into his ooMsension in the course of his official duties. With regard to the second 
part of the question I have no information. 


Indian PrnmcTs f Unit an Status). 

Mr. BAKKR asked the Under-Secretary of State for ludia whether he 
is aware that the Lalitpur municipality, in Northern India, has recently refused 
to give any concessions to an American on the ground that the United States of 
America has refused to naturalise a Hindu who had gone there; whether the 
Secretary of State has any information about the reasons given l»y the United 
States for discriminating against Indians; whether any steps have been taken 
to get this discriminating treatment rectified ami whether any representations 
have been reeeived front the Government of ludia alsiut this matter Y 

Mr. RICHARDS : The answer to tlte first part of the i|uestion is in the 
negative. The refusal of the United States Government to naturalise Indian* 
is due to a ruling of the Supreme Court that Indians are ineligible for United 
States citisenship. Representations have liecit made hv llis Majesty's Govern- 
ment to the Government of the United States with a view to alleviating. hardships 
resulting from this ruling. The Government of India and the Secretary of 
ffttate have been in «*orres|M»ndeuce on this suhjwt and the Government of India 
have expressed their appreciation of the action taken h.v llis Majesty's 
Government. 

Mr. HOPE SIMPSON; Can the lion. Gentlemen see his way to get these 
facts published in India, where there is nueh bitterness in regard to these 
American exclusions ? 

Mr. RICHARDS : I will see what ran he done. 
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Mr. T. W. GRUNDY moved a motion declaring that the '‘condition* anil 
wages of labour in Tndia are so serious as to cull for such changes of the Indian 
constitution ns to secure votes for and representation of workers and peasant* 
of India in both the Assembly and Legislative Councils.” 

Mr. GRUNDY declared that the conditions of the mining population in 
India were appalling. The hours of labour were from 12 to 16 daily. The idea 
of women working in the mines was disgusting. The number of accidents in 
Indian mines showed the shocking conditions. Ho had heard that the colliery 
companies 1 dividends averaged 1<>3 per cent. He understood that legislation 
would be enforced in Julv dealing with some of these conditions. He wanted to 
know whether it raised the age of children, and abolished woman labour. 

Mr. MILLS, supporting the motion, said that the Government were in a 
position to wipe out the doubling of the salt tax forced upon the Indian pcooic 
despite the Indian Parliament, The Labour party were very uneasy at the 
continued bearing of these burdens by their comrades ut India, because it tlm 
standard of bring of workers was anywhere beaten down, their own stamiaru 
went down with it. Therefore they supported them. 

Mr WARD LAW MILNE declared that the land system was the greatest 
drawback to the prosperity of the agriculturalist in Inum. rhe most wo 
could hope to do in the immediate future lor the great mass of the people was 
to heli> tilem isrtuluallv to not out of debt, duo to nmrriii«e am] funeral expenses. 
The staiSd « ill India )...d risen. ...id isront Howiur nuprovements 

't.!'® Knililr iindortnkoii. It was impossible to nunpare the wniditii.Mii m the 
?° rC i nml Dundee mills with those in Hombay and Calcutta. The esmdi- 
tion of India^workers were not materially worse than the conditions of workers 
iii° other ' con n tries . There was a great need for an increase of saleguards in 
there were great difficulties owing to the people * ignorance. . 
m Vr WAR DRAW Ml I. NR said that it wax useless to suRliest K ,V, "K {* 
spread fra. ioli i!«. ' The cooperation of Indians with the British was v.tal to tha 

proM-ws of India. . , t t|int industrial legislation had alroidy 

sssas i wSrs-A i. .... 

Tin? Cxpkk-Skchktauy ok Statk’s Runt. 

Mr. RICHARDS paid a ^[i^'^e^tax'wa^H^ 

Mr. Mills’ statement as irrole.ent. His inti "> «* ” p T , |f (j„ vi>rnlwn t 
unjust, because the tax the motives nfW resolution, express- 

and the House had every A, ' Vi ' ; P , r ' ul improveino.it of industrial conditions 

-Tirsaa ». «- wsasw®-'!!: £= 

tary of State had not m»'«' * *, „, )t K j vc ctfeitnal instru.ti.uis 

disputes and the welfare of Jabon •• -j, pbived a comparatively nntm- 
in the matter, He emphas.s.d | JJ » • 1(H „ ,rf ,he population 

portant part in life in lndm “ .S ,f tile workers in India was apmMUR. 
being engaged m mining. The P™'* ,• : IM ...i 4 .i,i a ble The average wealth of 
but the potentialities of Rs. 1H0, compared with R*. 4,400 in 

population of Lidia per lj^ l, d . • whilst the* annual ineome per bcacl ill 

FSLte and R*. 0.000 .» *!**'$£ ‘ rlda and Rs. 7M G«at BfL 

India was Rs. 90, ^l^Lk of eSi>ital in Tndia and the rtmidiird of 
tain There was a great laek ot ?I ... it.. « mount of eapital available was 

SS?; could not be ^atly improvrf until tlieamom™ r q «gti«w 

ereatlv increased. (Opposition iheera.) .. ,t n ml srd of living in rural India 
Smus^bTueMed kimost immediate^ J^XTrwiU. mtTfaetonej. Th# 
Z*>Z low that people were 2, '^™.’ Fourteen » Won 

CS ShW&X W5SS. ‘--As » J *- ™”“" 
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parlous. But while the average i rage earner 4n Britain ru ooly ten per cent, 
better off compered with 1914, the Bombay factory worker was 17 per cent, 
better, and the . earnings of the mines in India had increased threefold in 22 
years. Accidents per 1,000 in 191142 were 1*40 compared with 1*36 in Britain. 
Mr. Richards emphasised' the whole-heartednfess of India’s co-operation and 
work in the International Labour Conference. She had ratified more draft 
conventions than almost any other country, and introduced new Factory, and 
Mines Acts. She had even exceeded the stipulations of the Hours’ Convention 
by adopting a 54 hour week in the mines, and the minimum age for work 
there was Iff. She was prohibiting the night employment of women in the 
mines also. (Cheers.) 

The* conditions or employment in India were generally superior to those in 
Japan. The Government of India was at present considering a Bill to remove 
women and children from the mines altogether. (Cheers.) They were also 
preparing a Bill to protect trade unions. The new Workers’ Compensation Act 
would be introduced on July 1 and the introduction of new conciliation machi- 
nery was contemplated. 

Referring to the Bombay cotton strike, the Under-Secretary for India said 
that the arrangements for paying wages seemed, from every point of view, very 
unsatisfactory. There was no apparent reason why the Bombay millowners 
should not emulate the Bengal jute mills, where payments were made weekly. 
If this was done, it would ho a jrreat boon to very poor workers who were held 
np six weeks waiting for their money. With regard to the other part of the 
-resolution he cited a similar resolution of the Indian Trades Union Congress 
on March 24. 


Depressed Classes. 

Mr. RICHARDS recalled the recommendations of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of the two Houses on this subject, and pointed out that while the Govern- 
ment of India was most anxious that franchise should be extended, there was at 
the bottom Of the question education. The question of franchise must ne- 
cessarily arise in connection with any steps that might in due course be taken 
to revise the form of the constitution and the powers of the provincial Govern- 
ments, and such questions might naturally be expected to arise out of the 
enquiry initiated by the Viceroy into the working of the 1919 Act, the report 
of which might be expected shortly. 

Lord WINTRRTON declared that the present condition was primarily due 
to the great lack of capital on hand. They all agreed that much remained to 
be done to raise the status of the ordinary peasant and the labourer; but the 
real hindrance to the improvement of the masses was the system which pro- 
duced 60,000,000 of people belonging to the outcast and depressed classes. He 
Stated that the extremist opinion, so far as it was vocal belonged to a small and 
narrow oligarchy, mainly composed of journalists and lawyers. He had always 
contemplated an advance toward dominion self-government, but no Government, 
Whether Liberal; Labour or Conservative, would ever succeed in carrying it 
through that House unless the rights of the depressed and outcaste classes 
Were guaranteed. 1 

.The motion teas talked out. 


y,;. • , HOUSE OF COMMONS— 19 MAY, 192 4. 

V ; ' h jk Cawnpore SeditioW Case. ■ •! 

. ; ■ . Om ; the • 19TH MAY the Cawnpore sedition case was tjie first questibri that 
stoodin the,, name of Bari Win ter ton. It wks exactly the, same question that 
•the asked tin , the Ifitfi, but presumedly, be repeated R.beckhs© ’ he bad not been 
•tie to get an: oral answer before,.. Mr f , Richards igaye exactly the same reply. 
Colonel Howard Bgiy asked a suppJementary. qihBstion , ahd /referred to the 
aubshrsption • list for • the defence of ^fcbese revolutionaries 1 * being’ in i%e name 
of UK’ George -L^nsbury. Mr. Lansbuyy immediately pointed out that ©Very 
prisanwr k entitled to b regarded. as lnnc^nt until M is proved duiltY; and 

fnj^ievident 
land to wh 


reiultof itise if ‘tJtaW-ira* 
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bo radt oridMce. Lord Winterton asked him If he Would consider publi.h- 
w* a White Paper giving the facta about this “very remarkable case?' Mr. 
Richard* promised to bring the anneation before the SerrtUry of State.. Mr. 
Imaablny naked him to consider the publication of the whole of the evidence, 
which Mr. Richards promised to do. 


Indian Tariff Committer. 

fe« r 9 ,,y V>. a further question by Lord Winterton Mr. Richards said thajb 
the R|!l for giving effect to the recommendations of this Committee would he 
introduced into the Legislative Assembly about the end of May. In reply to 
Mr. Wignall, who pointed out that this tariff would have a serious effect on 
the trade Of that country, the Under-Secretary of State reminded him that 
where the Legislative Assembly and the Government of India had agreed on 
questions affecting the Tariff, the Secretary of State made it a practice not to 
interfere. 


Bolshevik Propaganda. 

Mr. BECKER asked if the Under-Secretary of State had anv information 
to give to the Rouse as to the continuance or otherwise of RiHsinn Bolshevik 
propaganda in India. The Under-Secretary hnd no cridence whatever to pro- 
due©. Mr. Will Thorne pointed out that a tremendous amount of money was 
being used hy the Party to which Mr. Becker belonged in trving to "down” 
the principles of Socialism in England, but although his remarks were put in ’ 
the fotm of a question, it brought forth no reply from the Treasury Bench. 


Cawnpur Riot. 

Sir Charles YATE again returned to the question of attacks on 
officials by extremist journals and non-official manifestoes. The Under-Ref re- ♦ 
tary of State refused to take any action in the matter, as there was sufficient) 
power in Iqdia for dealing with it and he saw no reason to suppose that the 
authorities immediately concerned neglected their duty. Kir Charles Yate 
asked Mr. Richards to give any instances where action had heen taken, but 
his question was ignored. 

Lee Commission Report. 

Mr. Walter BAKER and Mr. J. K. MILLS both hnd questions 
down on the Order Paper asking that the Report of the led* Commission should 
be published simultaneously in India and Ktiglnud and t lint no Orders thereon 
should be passed until the Report had lx»on discussed in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, to which Mr. Richards replied, agreeing to b"th points. 


Alicokk CoNSPimrY. 


Mr. J. E. MILLS had a long question on the Paper pointing to the fact 
that acv'eii young Bengalis wCre arrested Ik* tween the 4th and lltli August, 
1923, and put on trial on criminal charges involving capital punishment and 
that after they had heen acquitted and had heen set at liberty as not guilty, 
four of them ivere arrested under Bengal Regulation III of this. The Tiider- 
RecrCtitry of State was aware there was a good deal of feeling in the House on 
this matter and on the method of working this Regulation, and replied that 
ho Was in touch with the Government of India and expected more complete 
information by an early ftiaiL 

Captain BERKELEY, id a supplementary question, asked if the Govern- 
ment acquiesced iu the application of a Regulation more than 1<X) years old in 
order to deprive British subjects of their immemorial rights a i a .fair and speedy 
trial, but Mr. Richards refused t6 opium it himself to any further statement. 


.ik ' Governor “of Bengal. 

"in reply of Sir Cherie* TATE. the FnderJSecr^Ury of 8UU Mid 
that he bad .seen a paragraph i* ari Tiidian newspaper about * tyW«hg h*l<A 
in Qaleuttg, at which a Bengal* Lawyer jl*d pi^jdW, * 

passed declaring that Hie inhabitants <w South Calcutta cbhdeirhhed the actiott, ( 
of Hu, Excellency the Governor and. demanded* Ms recall foP V/trufbs dndpneti* 
tstbepA ada Mr J <Rich«rds * stated that so Far 1 iij r hi wip, Atrart 
* ’ t&eiiliffitbe.mtitef.^ i - 


had 
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ROUSE OF COMMONS— 20 MAY . JM4. 

Oil MAY 26th quite a large number of questions were asked which occupy 
16 oohimns of Hansard Official report. Of these the major portion dealt with 
Indian Currency. 

On Indian Cubbkncy. 

llr. SCURR askea the Under-Secretary of State for India what steps the 
Government propose to take to meet the demand of the people of India to 
transfer the funds standing to the credit of the gold standard reserve in London 
to India P 

Mr* RICHARDS; The reserve is at present held in the form of sterling 
investments which could not suitably be held elsewhere than in the United 
Kingdom. 

sir. SCURR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether, seeing 
that the Indian merchants have demanded that the Indian Currency Act should 
he amended by substituting the rate of exchange to he Is. 6d. instead, of 2s., 
what step is it proposed to take in the matter P 

Mr. RICHARDS: 1 assume my hon. Friend is referring to the views of 
the Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bombay, advocating the restoration of the 
lower rating of the rupee at Is. 4d. gold. The Government of India have 
explained at length in a letter dated the 25th January to the chamber their 
reason for holding that in the existing uncertainty of world economic conditions 
it would be inexpedient to make any immediate attempt to fix the future gold 
value of the rupee. My Noble Friend concurs in this view. 

Mr. A. M. SAMUEL: Is the bon. Gentleman aware that the Indian 
Government failed to maintain the rupee at 2a.. and, that being so, would he 
ask the hon. Gentleman who put the question, now he would propose to main- 
tain the rupee at Is. 6d. f seeing that the natural balance of trade even now 
only maintains the rupee at Is. Ifd. P 

Mr. 6PEAKER: It is not for the Minister to question an hon. Member. 

Lieut.-Colonel MEYLKR asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he is aware that opinion in India favours the establishment of a gold 
standard and the opening of the Mint for providing gold coinage; and whether 
ha will state the intentions of the Government in regard to these matters P 

Mr. RICHARDS: While the effective restoration of the gold standard is 
the objective of Government policy, economic conditions throughout the world 
have not yet reached a degree of normality which would justify at present an 
attempt to stabilise the gold value of the rupee. In present circumstances, 
owing to the existing premium on gold in India, the question of the internal 
circulation of gold" currency does not arise. 

Mr. A. M. SAMUEL: Is it not a fact that gold has been pouring into 
India for tens of centuries, and that it is always made into ornaments, and 
disappears from circulation P Is he aware that a drain of gold to India would 
<• injure our own gold reserves, sinking into the quicksands of India without going 
into circulation as currency P What then would be the use of coining gold P 

Lieut.-Colonel MEYLEJt asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether be is aware that the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau of Bom- 
bay suggested to the Government that at least 17 crores of rupees worth of 
currency notes should be issued as emergency currency notes to meet the 
seasonal demands at 5 per rent., per cent., and 6 per cent, instead of 12 
crofres of rupees only at 8 per cent., 7 per cent., and. 8 per cent.; why that 
suggestion was not adopted; and what aip the intentions of the Government 
for the future P 

fill. T. WILLIAMS asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
it if proposed to take auy steps, and if so, what steps will be taken, to prevent 
» recurrence of a great stringency in the money market in India leading to a 
rise In the hank rate of intereet from 4 per cent, to 9 per cent., and to a con- 
sequent fall in the trade and industries of that country P 

~ . RICHARDS : I am aware that in April, 1923, when the note eircula- 
» of rupees, the. Indian Merchants* Chamber, Bombay, 


lion Was 'about 170 erores , , , _ 

s aa nwted that additional currency should be issuable up to 10 per cent; 

. J at rate s varying from 6 to 7 per cent. The actual decision embodied 
Mm Paper Chirfemy ^endment Act and rube thereunder 
\ of the views of various 
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In addition to expanding the currency up -to IS crores of rupeee acniwt 
commercial bills, * further expansion of 12 crores was effected this busy season 
against sterling securities in London, making -a total expansion of M erase 
this winter. The important problem referred to in these .questions Ss being 
carefully watched by the Government of India. 


Railways (Stats Management.) 

Mr. SCURft asked the Under-Secretary of State for India, what notion 
xf any, has been taken to give effect to the decision of the Government of 
on the resolution passed by the Indian Legislative Assembly for taking oust. 
under State management, the Fast Indian and Great Indian ^eninsdS Rail- 
ways from their respective companies on the expiry of their present terms of 
lease? 

Mr. RICHARDS.: 1 am glad to refer my hon. Friend to the answer which 
1 ^ thohorn and gallant Member for the Melton Division (Sir C. Tats) 

on the 10th March last. 

Mujtaey Schools. 

Mr. MONTAGUE asked the Under-Secretary of State for India whether 
hcs attention has been drawn to the resolution passed at the Maratba Educa- 
tional Conference, field at Morsi, in the Berars, on the 21st April calling upon 
the Government to establish military schools for the education of fighting raoes 
with accommodation for Maratha youths, etc.; and whether he witi consider 
tiie advisability of urging the Government of India to take action on the lines 
proposed? 

Mr. RICHARDS: On the information as yet available, my Noble Friend 
is unable to form any opinion on the proposal. 

Abut (Indianisation). 

Mr. R. JACKSON asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether it is proposed to reconsider the question of the Indianisation of the 
superior ranks of the Indian ArmyP 

Mr. T. WILLIAMS asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether it is proposed to reconsider the question of the Indianisation of the 
superior ranks of the Army? 

Mr v RICHARDS: The process of Indianisation of the superior ranks of 
the Indian Army which was recently inaugurated is not yet sufficiently advanced 
to make it necessary to consider what form the later stages are likely to take. 


Government or India Act (Committee or Inquibt). 


Lieut. -Colonel MEYLER asked the Under-Secretary of State for. India 
whether the Committee appointed hy the Government of India to go into the 
question of the working of the reforms has yet reported; and, if so, whether a 
copy of the Report will be laid upon the table of the House? 

Mr. RICHARDS : My Noble Friend understands that the Committee of 
Inquiry which has been- -appointed by the Government of India has completed 
tiie preliminary stages of the work, that is to say, the investigation of the legal 
and constitutional practicability of action under the Government of India Act, 
and that the Government are now in a position to proceed to the next stage, 
namely, to consider what recommendations, if any, can be made for action 
within these lines. My Noble Friend has not received the Report of the con- 
clusions arrived at in this preliminary stage, which must be of a purely formal 
character, nor would he consider it useful to lay a copy of it upon the Table 
of the House. The House will be fully informed in due course of any material 
results of the inquiry that ma*’ affect considerations of policy. 

Earl WINTERTON: Do I understand that it is the intention* of the 


Government to provide the House with the Report at the earliest convenience 
at some later date, and is it their intention to give a copy of this Report 
to the Standing Joint Committee? 

Mr. -RICHARDS : The question refers to the inquiries that have been 
already completed and the answer to that is there would be no useful purpose in 
laying a c opy of the Report upon the Table. 

Sir HENRY GRAIX : Is it not the case- that one. of the function s el the 
Standing Joint Committee is to consider and report on any pro pose d shengas? 
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JAil WINTERTON: 
’jfcWGHARDSr I think tl 


How tin wo to understand the further Report which 
this Report, on whieh the further Report 

the Noble Lord had better wait until ho sees 

Btoort 

B*rl WINf EETON (“by Print* Notice") uked the Under-Secretory of 
State for India whether, in view of the fact that the published forms of re- 
ference of the Committee set up by the Government of India to inquire into 
the working of the Government of India Act includes the power to recom- 
mend Amendments to that Act in order to rectify administrative imperfections, 
he earn elate if the Committee will report to the Viceroy or the Secretary of 
State, and whether there is any precedent for entrusting to an official Com- 
■****•> which has op it no Member of this House or another place, the duty 
of suggesting alterations in an Act *of Parliament. 

Mr. RICHARDS : The answer to the first part of the Noble Lord’s Ques- 
tion is that the Committee will report to the Government of India, by whom 
it will be appointed. As regards the second part, the terms of reference to 
this Committee were closely foreshadowed in the speeches of Sir Malcolm Hailey 
in .the Legislative Assembly on the 8th and 18th February, the relevant 
extracts from which were circulated in the Official Report of this House of 3rd 
March. It was then indicated as possible that the proposed inquiry might 
shew **that some changes are required in the structure of the Act in order €0 
rectify definite and ascertained defects experienced in actual working,” as 
distihct from changes involving amendment of the Constitution. I have had no 
time to search for actual precedents, but I have little doubt that alterations 
in Acts of Parliament have frequently been, and will frequently be, suggested 
by Committees containing no Member of either House of Parliament. 

Earl WINTERTON : Am I to understand the hon. Gentleman to say that 
the constitution of the Committee was foreshadowed in the speech which he 
made in this House in March P 

Jlr, RICHARDS : * No, I said the terms of reference. 

Lieut.43olonel HOWARD BURY : Are not the terms of reference some- 
whet wider than the hon. Member foreshadowed in his former speech P 

0tr H. CRAIK : Can the hon. Gentleman say when this report wiU b# 
submitted to tbe Joint Committee, which was established for the purpose of 
consider ing such questions P 

Mr. RICHARDS : I think we had better wait for the report. 

Earl WINTERTON : I beg to give Notice that 1 will raise this question 
on the Adjournment. (See p. 776). 


Norjh Wkst Frontier. 

Mr. LINFIALD asked the Under-Secretary of State for Tndia what 
action, if any, the Government proposes to take on the Report of the North- 
West Frontier Committee : and whether this Report was received from the 
Government of India in 1022 P 

Mr. RICHARDS: My Noble Friend is awaiting the proposals of the 
Government of India on this matter, and I am, therefore, not in a position to 
answer the first part of the question’. The Report was first received here in 
December, 1829** 


Taxation (Coxxitto* of Enquiry). 

Mr. LINFIELD asked the Under-Secretary of State for Iudia what 
action -has boon taken by the Government of India for the appointment of the 
proposed Committee of Inquiry on Central and Provincial Taxation; who are 
the Members ef that Committee; and what are the Terms of RefereneeP 

gr.' RICHARDS : The intention of the Government of India is to con- 
stitute 4hd Oommitvoe in the autumn. It will be constituted as follows : 


Pf&ClUaUM toOHUNTS*, 1.0*8. 

Members: f|f , 

fig* PFinur^TmmlpteN, MiNxkAjX q* Mpnh^AK ANP*t)p. SkJIrPwHWe* > 

T faWh-to tyWi&vribi ore a * l follow: 
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(1) To examine tho manner in which the burden of taxation i« distributed 
at present between the different classes of tlic* imputation. 

<2) To consider whether the whole scheme of taxation — central, provincial 
and local — is equitable and in accordance with economic principles and, if r.ot, 
in what respects it is defective. 

(«i> To report on the siitahility of alternative sources of taxation. 

(4) To advice as to the machinery required for the imposition. a*>e*smont 
and collection of taxes, old and new.* 

(o) To prepare rough estimates of the financial effects of the proposals. 

(ti) To include in the inquiry consideration of the land revenue only so far 
as is necessary for a comprehensive survey of existing conditions. 

Fohkst Skhvick (PiikvkntiovsA 

Mr. RAWLINSOX asked the Umlcr-Secrctary of State »or India whether 
any and what new arrangements have lieeii made, or are piMpnsod. for 
the selection of probationers for the Indian forest service: and whether graduates 
of any university will still continue to he eligible for selection without further 
conditions being imposed; 

(2) whether any new arrangements have been made, or are proposed for 
the training of probationers for the Indian forest service: whether such pro- 
bationers will still continue to la* able to k* trained at any university having 
a forestry department, or whether they will lie «« impelled to l«e trained at 
Oxford; and, if so, whether an opportunity of diseasing the question in the 
House will lie give.n before any such regulation comes into force? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The question of tin* training of forest probationers hat 
been under consideration for some time, but this is chwdv connected with the 
question of the future of the service. Kccommciidat ions on (his ^uhjeet have 
been made by the Royal Commission, presided over by Lord Leo. whose report 
will he published to-morrow. Until these recommendations have been considered 
by .the Government of India, my Noble Friend is unable to make nqv state- 
ment. 

Mr. RAWLINSOX: Up to the present has anv alteration been made in 
the existing state of affairs, first as regards selected candidates and. secondly, 
as regards their trainin'* l «»'-asi large sums of money appear to have been spent 
upon them. 

Mr. RICHARDS: No. 

Sir H. CRAIK : Has any Regulation been made confining tin* irainiii"’ of 
these i amlidates to the University of Oxford to the exclusion of other Uni- 
versity s. 

?lr. RICHARDS: T am not aware of it. 

HorsK or commoss— *xi> iryr. inn. 

PnoroimoNATF PkVSIO.VH. 

Mr. WARDLAW MILNE asked the Under-Secretarv of State for India 
whether he can give the House the latest figures of resignations under the sys- 
tem of proportionate pension in the senior Civil Services in India? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I will circulate in the Official Report the figures asked 
for in the question. 

Following are the figure*: 

The number of retirements from the various services sanctioned up to date 
under the premature retirement rules is n 
Indian Civil Service , 

Indian Police Service 
Indian Educational Service 
Indian Service of Engineers 
Indian Forest Service 
Indian Agricultural Service 
Veterinary Service 


A large proportion of tliose officers is still on leave ponding retirement. 


I follow's ; 


Total 


JM 

M) 

.10 

24 

12 

5 


321 



700 
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Military Oj'Khvtions { Pavmknis). 

Mr. AYLKS asked the 1‘udvr-SiT -rrlsiry ol* State lor India whether any 
interest i)a.s heen paid to India on tin- Mini of about £7,000,000 advanced by 
the Government of India from time to time for military operations in Iraq 
during the years J918 to 192) ; and whether the consent of Parliament was 
obtained for this utilisation of Indian ntouev for militarv operations outside 
Julia ? 

Mr. RICHARDS: The answer is in the negative. The sums to which I 
gather my hon. Friend refers do not, my noble Friend is advised, come within 
the provision' of Section 22 of the Government of India Art. They represented, 
in the main, account balances in respect of money order transactions, for the 
greater part relating to the year 1920-1921. Repayment was made in tho course 
of 1921-1922. It would have been contrary to practice prevailing between tho 
India Office and other Departments of State to claim interest on the moneys, 
and the fads of the ease were not held to justify departure from the normal 
notice which is of course reciprocal. 

Mr. RROAD asked the Cnder-Kecretary of State for Tndia whether, in 
view id the fact that a sum of 1*201,900 was paid out of Indian revenues to the 
War ()ffice in 1919 as a contribution towards military operations beyond, the 
frontiers of India, lie would state whether the sanction of this Parliament was 
obtained for this payment? 

Mr. RICHARDS: This payment was in respect of an exchange concession 
in connection with certain sterling war gratuities which were converted into 
rupees at the rate of Is. -Id. to the rupee, instead or Is. 8<1., this rate being cur- 
rent at the time of issue August. 1918. The question of the incidence of cost of 
this concession was submitted to the arbitration of an hon. Member of this 
House, who decided that the whole cost should he borne by India. The question 
whether the payment will require the sanction of Parliament is under con- 
sideration along with other matters under discussion between the Government 
of India and the Imperial Government. 

.Mr. HOFFMAN asked the Vnder-Socretarv of State for India whether, 
seeing that £1:I,<X)0,000 were paid out of the Indian revenues to the War Office 
in 1919 as a contribution towards military oj>erations beyond the frontiers of 
India and that it is laid down in Section 22 of the Government of India Act 
that the consent of both the Houses of Parliament must be taken for the 
employment of the Indian Army beyond the Indian frontiers, he will say whe- 
ther such consent was asked and obtained? 

Mr. RICHARDS: His Majesty’s Government were informed that the 
payment in question was provisional and subject to the ultimate approval of 
Parliament. Various questions affecting the substance and form of the Resolu- 
tion ■which would he required have heen under discussion between the Govern- 
ment of India and His Majesty’s Government and have delayed its submission. 
In the meantime the payment, as 1 have said, is provisional and subject to 
such adjustment as may he found necessary. 

Army Control. 

Mr. MILLS asked the Tender-Secretary of State for India whether he is aware 
that the Esher Committee on the Indian Army recommend that the Army in 
India should he entirely under the control, real as as wrell ps nominal, of the 
Government of Tndia, and should lwj free from any domination or interference 
by the War Office on matters of military policy, organisation, or administration, 
and that such co-ordination us may be desirable between the military policies 
or organisations of different parts of the Empire should be secured by discussion 
and agreement at conferences at which India is adequately represented; and 
whether this recommendation has heen accepted and acted on by His Majesty’s 
Government? 

Mr. RICHARDS : His Majesty's Government, realising the importance of 
maintaining the responsibility and control of the Government of India, have 
decided that the Government of India must he responsible for all questions of 
military policy, organisation and administration of tho Army in Tndia, subject 
to the control of the Secretary of State for India, as provided for in the Gov- 
ernment of India Act. On all discussions on questions of military policy and 
organisation India is adequately represented. 
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The Satyamurti — Olivier Correspondence. 

HOUSE or LORDS— JURE 3RD., 13H. 

Iii the House of Lords on June 3rd Viscount PEEL had the following notice 

on thw Paper: — 

“To call the attention of HU Majesty’s Government to the letter written by 
the Secretary of State lor India to Mr. Satyamurti, member of the Madras 
Legislative Council, and particularly to the statement ton tamed in that 
letter that the maintenance of the communal system is antagonistic to the 
possibility of auv proper working ol democratic institutions in India; ami 
to move for Papers.” 

The XOBLE YISCOrXT said: My Lords, l desire to call the attention of 
your Lordships, and of His Majesty’s Government, to p letter written by the 
Secretary of State for India to Mr. Satyamurti, and l think 1 ought to read 
the letter, which is quite short, before 1 comment upon it. It runs thus : 

. 4 ‘1 have been glad to receive your letter, and am strongly disposed to share 

your confidence that closer contact with the Swaraj Party is very desirable, 
i am interested to receive your observations on the working of the diarchy in 
Madras, and your project for forming a non-communal Party. I rather gather 
from the debates in the Council that this was already the platform the 
Swarajists desired. It certainly seems to me that the maintenance of the 
communal system is antagonistic to the possibility of any proper working of 
democratic institutions in India.” 

I do not know why Mr. Satyamurti was selected by the Secretary of 
State as the recipient of this important missive. As fur as 1 have been able 
to discover the past and the political predilections of this gentleman, he is 
member of the Legislative Council of Madras, he is well-known as a non-co- 
operator and as a strong supporter of the Swaraj movement. 

I may say at once that this letter which was addressed by the Secretary 
of State was not authorised by him to be published, and that, I think, is one 
of the unfortunate aspects of this incident; because when a private letter is 
published it gives people the impression that you are really getting at the inner 
mind of the individual who has so published it. When we express ourselves in 
public documents or in Despatches, we naturally make use Of that dignified 
solemnity and occasional obscurity of language which is sometimes necessary 
in that class of communication. But in private letters we express ourselves with 
the directness and familiarity which is permitted in those documents. Although 
this letter, I agree, ought not to have lK*eu published, we have to deal with 
the facts of the case as they are and the effects which that letter may have had. 

It is common knowledge that this Question of communal representation— 
that is to say, of representation by religious communities— is, and has long 
been, a very burning and controversial one in India. It is well known that 
the abolition oF this communal system is the aspiration of a largo body of 
Hindu politicians, for the very simple reason that, if that were done, they 
would get fur larger representation in the Assembly and in the Councils, ana 
would have far more political control. I do not know whether this considera- 
tion appealed to the mind of the Secretary of State when he addressed the 
letter to this gentleman. What did he suppose? Did he suppose that this 
gentleman was going to go about for the rest of his life, all on fire with infor- 
mation which he is bound to suppress, and burdened with a secret which, if 
delivered to the public, must, of course give him a natural precedence among 
hit political fellow’s? The Secretary of State has had a long career. He has had 

n at experience in the Civil Service. He has been a Colonial Governor, and, 
elieve. head of another great political Department, and I think it argues 
very well for that simplicity of mind which he has been able to maintain through 
•11 the changes of political and official life that he still, no doubt, considered that 
• politician would not do violence to h»s own intimate feelings, 8ml consider 
that in the public interest he must publish a matter of public import. 

Position of the Viceiot. 

I wish to examine this matter from one or two different aspects. What, 

I ask is, sad what must be. the position of the Viceroy and his Government 
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to foot of communications of this kind? Constantly communications, public 
and private! important and intimate, are passing between the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy, and it is of the highest importance for the good govern- 
ment of India that there should be complete and absolute confidence existing 
between those two great officials. What must be the opinion or the feelings ot 
a Viceroy — and bis position is difficult enough in all conscience in these -days — 
when he does not know, or may feel that he cannot know from moment to 
moment, what other communications oh important subjects are passing, not 
through the recognised channels of correspondence but through politicians — not 
even officials— selected at will, I suppose, from prominent Swarajists or non-co- 
operators in various parts of India? His nervousness is bound to be increased, 
because*, even if these declarations or letters are upon same subjects as those 
which have been dealt with in correspondence between the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State, you may have different versions differently expressed of tit * 
same policy, and these versions, 1 can assure your Lordships, are carefully 
compared, collated, and contrasted by some of the most ingenious minds that 
you have in the world, by lawyers of great acuteness, by persons who may be 
said to be the lineal descendants of the old commentators on the Upanishads. 
They are most skilled in all the intricacies of language, and the danger of 
communications of this kind is that different inferences will be drawn by 
these gentlemen as to the policies guiding the minds of the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State. 

The remarkable thing is that the Secretary of State himself has drawn 
attention to the danger of any looseness of language. He commented not 
long ago in your Lordships’ House with great severity upon a statement made 
by Mr. Lloyd George when he was Prime Minister in a well-known speech known 
as the. “steel frame speech.” The intention of that speech was perfectly clear. 
It was intended to give fresh heart to the Serin es which wen suffering from 
the situation in which they found themselves, very largely as the result of the 
new reforms. But he used one loose expression from which at once arose 
a flood of deduction, of speculation, and of inference, which seemed to suggest 
that the Prime Minister was going to go back on the declarations of 1917 and 
the Act of 1919 that the Reforms were to be stave i, and that the w<ml cf Great 
Britain was. to be imperilled. You may say that these are large buildings to 
erect either upon a phrase or upon a letter, but that is a characteristic of 
many of these Indian politicians, and you have to deaf with them, indeed, as you 
find them. And* there is no soil in which these seeds of suspicion can grow 
more rapidly than in the rather heated and inflammable soil of Indian politics. 

Perhaps I do some injustice to the noble Lord, because, after all, he is only 
following the example that has been set him by so many of his colleagues in the 
Labour Government. It has been one of the marked characteristics «of this 
Government that they seem to have a singular aversion from making their 
first statement on important subjects within the walls either of another place or 
of this House. There are many instances in which they have thus spread the 
light of their oountenanoe, and in which the first beams of some new project ha > 
appeared in a newspaper, either in America or elsewhere. Their international 
sympathies, I suppose, require some degree of international propaganda. Any- 
how, it is, I think, theegreatest contribution of the Labour Government — their 
main contribution in fact — towards constitutional innovation. 

Now let me ask what is the exact interpretation of the words of the 
Secretary of State. First of all, I would observe that in the first portion 
of* the letter he was “strongly disposed to share vour confidence that closer con- 
tact with the Swarai Party is very desirable.” On that 1 have only to make 
one observation— that if it is thought wise that there should be any rapproche- 
ment in this connection with the leaders of any Party in India it is far better left 
to the Viceroy and to his advisers there. After ail, they are on the spot and 
they know the whole situation in a wav that the Secretary of State cannot 
know it. Moreover, they know the individuals there who are* to be trusted and 
who are not to bo trusted. 

The Communal Question. 

flatter part of the statement to wnich I attach more importance — that, 
ns to the communal system— is, I think, capable of more than one interprets 
2°®* '?! m *y>. fo* suggest that communal representation is nece^arv ; 

that this is incompatible with democratic government, and that until the 
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deep-seated and <)e&l>-rooted differences on which communal representation is 
tounded are reconciled, the democratic aspirations of Indian politicians must 
remain unsatisfied. It it mean that, it is apparently a mild, philosophic rebuke 
administered by the Secretary of State to Mr. Satyamurti. i>ui alter carefully 
investigating the evidence, l cannot help coming to the conclusion that this 
is not the right gloss or interpretation to be placed upon this particular docu- 
ment. lou nave to regard the general views and sympathies nt the Party 
with which the noble Lord is associated, and looking at those asso- 
ciations and sympathies, 1 think the simplest interpretation is that 

communal representation is an obstacle to self-government, and that 

it ought, therelore, to be removed. i remember examining at the 
Ocueral Election many of the Labour declarations and Election addresses 
with a view to deciding what their policy was. They were certainly 
based upon the most colossal ignorance of the situation, and their 

ignorance was only equalled by their colossal self-confidence, ilut they were all 
in the same direction — a general feeling that immediate self-government should 
be granted to India. Therefore,, that inclines me to this latter interpretation. 

Let me say this only about their speeches. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said the other day how valuable a thing it would he if all their pre-Election 
speeches were to be burned. 1 am certainly inclined to echo that sentiment. 

I niortuiiately. whatever you may do in this country, there euu be no purification 
by fire of this kind in India. These observations, thrown out casually and 
carelessly very often, are treasured and made note of in the retentive memory 
of . the Indian politician. 

I understand from a icHor or statement that 1 think was published by the 
noble Lord that lie has more than one explanation, it is always useful to 
have more than cue explanation of any particular course one has taken, lie 
•ays that this is a mere speculation; it is not a declaration of policy. 1 submit 
to your Lordships that the mere speculations of the Secretary of State for 
India ring and reverberate throughout India and that on this matter, though 
individual Secretaries of State may hAve their own opinions, if they differ in 
any sense from the political und public opinions that they are putting forward, 
ti»r Heaven's sake let them bury them ill the remotest safe that they possess in 
their chambers. Another statement by the noble Lord was that he was only 
repeating some statement that lie had ulready made to 3 *our Lordships on 
another occasion. 

The SECRETARY OF STATE for India (Lord Olivier) : What is the noble 
Vi>cuunt quoting from? He referred in the previous sentence to something i 
M;td. He is now talking of something else that 1 said, and 1 want to know 
where it comes from. 

Yifcount PEEL: 1 was quoting from a statement which \va«* staled to 
have been received horn the noble Lord and published »n the “Daily Telegraph.” 

Lord OLIVIER: I cannot imagine wlmt the noble Lord is referring to. 
h be will i (•!! Inc I ball be very glad. 

ViMoui.i PKKL: 1 will read the exact statement. It was a statement 
published. I think, in the “Daily Telegraph,” and it learns — 

Lord OLIVIER: Will the noble Viscount read precisely what it is he is 
quoting? Will be read the whole statement? 1 do not know what he is 
referring to. 

Viscount PEEL: I am referring, first of all, to the defences that may be 
put forward by the noble Lord. 

Lord OLIVIER. To the defences that may be put forward? 

Viscount PEEL : Yes. 

Lord OLIVIER: I am obliged to the noble Viscount. 

Viscount PEEL: I referred, of course, to a statement that was published 
in the “Daily Telegraph,” which l presume— if I am wrong, of course, 1 with- 
draw it — was* issued by the noble Lord, and in anv case it is said to be same as 
the statement already made in your Lordships' House. 

Lord OLIVIER : That is a statement which appears, I believe, as “learned” 
h.v Reuter. 

Viscount PEEL: If the noble Lord has nothing to do with it I will not 
put it forward as his own. 

Lord OLIVIER : J have nothing to do with that statement. 

Viscount PEEL: Then may I put it in this way— that it is possible that 
the noble Lord may contend- that this statement has already been made of 
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words very similar to it uttered in your Lordships’ House? It put it in that 
form, and the noble Lord does not object to that statement? 

Lord OLIVIER: To what statement? 

Viscount PEEL: To the statement i have just made. 1 say that it is 
quite possible that the noble Lord may contend that the statement contained in 
the letter has been already made in the same or in another form before your 
Lordships’ House. 

Lord OLIVIER: I take no objection to that — no. 

Viscount PEEL: The noble. Lord takes no objection to that, and I am 
much obliged to the noble Lord, because i have examined rather carefully and 
read through the very long statement he made in your Lordships’ House in 
February last, and I cannot see there any statement similar to the one that 
is contained in this letter. There is, I agree, a statement with reference to 
affairs in Kenya, but that, of course, is a very different business from India. 
There is also a general statement about the representation of common interests — 
' “unless a Parliamentary system is welded together by predominant common 
interests from its foundation in the electorate upwards no theoretical constitution 
that may be arrived at by a concordat among leaders of divergent interests 
can prevent it from flying asunder.” 

That is the only passage that T can recall which has any likeness to 
the passage in the present letter. As your lordships know the term “commu- 
nal representation” is a very special term of art meaning a specific thing, 
and' I do not think that any one reading the speech of the noble Lord could 
have supposed from his observations about common interests that he was 
really referring to the substitution of a common electoral roll for the com- 
munal representation now obtaining in India. 

Possible Indian Suspicions. 

However that may be, I attach no very great importance to that point for 
this reason that it all depends, of course, on the circumstances under which the 
statement is made, on the importance that is given to that statement, and 
the surrounding conditions and feelings under which the statement is made. 
At the present moment, as your Lordships know, an investigation is going on 
into the defects in the working of the Act of 1919. A Committee has been investi- 
gating that matter. I understand that a further Committee with unofficial 
members is also going to deal with these defects. I do not think that the 
reference to the Committee which the noble Lord was kind enough to send 
me would admit of their dealing with this great subject of communal interests, 
but I suggest that people do not read very carefully terms of references to Com- 
mittees, and it is very unfortunate that a reference should be made to the 
mind of the Secretary of State on so important a matter as communal represen- 
tation just at the moment when # an investigation is being conducted into the 
working of the Constitution ; for a suspicion may arise that this, among other 
subjects, is going to be considered by that particular Committee. 

Let me address myself to the real gravity of spreading through India a 
statement of this kind in the present situation. It suggests, as I have said, 
that the Secretary of State is in favour of the abolition of communal represen- 
tation— -a great and an immense boon from the political point of view to the 
Hindu politician, but a great risk and danger to the vast Moslem community, 
the Sikh community, and the other smaller communities which have separate 
representation, I representation which they would not be entitled to if merely 
heads were counted. 

This is a very old subject, as the Secretary of State knows. I was look- 
ing at the Report signed by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford on the Indian 
Constitutional Reforms. They have a paragraph dealing with this case. They 
express, first of all, at strongly as a Secretary of State can, that communal 
electorates may be a serious hindrance to the development of a self-governing 
system, but, after having expressed that opinion, they go on tb say, in the 
strongest way, that they are in favour of communal representation, especially as 


representation with separate electorates in 1909, and that the Mahometan 
regards these reforms as settled facts, and that any attempt to go hack on them 
would raise f. storm of bitter protest and put a severe strain on tbs loyalty of 
an India which has behaved with cowpicuous loyalty during a period of 
wj qreet difficulty The Mahomeffanp, again, regard separate npusitetiiff 
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and communal electorates as their own adequate safeguards. It is plain from 
this, and it is pUin from other events, that the Moslems have a very strong 
feeling on this question of communal electorates. 

. \v hatever their feeling may be — whether for Home Rule for themselves, or 
whether they would prefer to oe under the Government of this country — there 
is no question that there is one form oi Swaraj they do not want, and that is a 
Hindu Swaraj. Indeed, if Self-Government were granted to-morrow, if the 
declarations in many of these Election addresses were put into force to-morrow, 
1 think it is probable that the desire and the determination of Moslem India to 
have separate communal representation would be even stronger than it is 
to-day. Hut, after all, this political aspect of jt is only another aspect of the 
feeling whioh is expressed m a common speech. Whereas in this country you 
may ask whether a man is a Frenchman or an Englishman, in the East you are 
more inclined to ask is he a Moslem, is he a Hindu, or is he a Sikh. 

There may be objections from the abstract political point of view to these 
communal electorates. There is, at tho present moment, a very considerable 
reaction in many quarters in India against the impact of Western ideas. 1 think 
it would be very unfortunate if we strengthened the forces of that reaction 
by trying to force upon those communities one form of our Western institutions 
which is not justified by the conditions of the day, and by the political situation. 
It is very unfortunate, especially at this time and in view of recent history, 
that there should be any risk of stirring up again Moslem feeling in that 
country. We know what disturbance? were caused by the feeling respecting 
the tight bonds in which Turkey was tied by the Treaty of Sevres, but us regards 
the Treaty of Lausanne which, as your Lordships know, in some quarters of • 
country met with crticism, .here can be no doubt that so fai as Indian feeling 
is concerned the settlement under tnai iiv aty of Lausanne 'was wholly beneficent. 
It is very unfortunate when, after that settlement, Moslem feeling is quietening 
down that it should be stirred up again, and 1 am afraid, from certain evidence 
we have seen in the papers, it is being stirred again by the suspicion or the 
fear that there may be some desire in the mind of the Secretary of State — 
sbme sympathy in the mind of the Secretary of State — to go back on that 
settlement which was reached after so much discussion and examination. 

I do not want to go over the whole field of Indian politics, but I should like 
to add that the same applies in the case of the Sikhs. We know very well that 
there has been a great disturbance, especially in the Punjab, mainly owing 
to the Akali movement which, starting as a religious movement, was seised upon 
by the politicians, and became a very large political movement. It has caused 
trouble to the successive Governors in the Punjab, but that feeling It quietening 
down and it would be a thousand pities if a fear that thev would be swamped 
electorally by the surrounding population were to be aroused among the Sikhs by. 
the publication of this letter. 

1 am going to ask one thing of the Secretary of State. 1 am going to ask 
him if he will be good enough — and 1 hope that he will do it — to state definitely 
in this House that whatever may have been the statements of the letter, what* 
ever may have been his abstract view as to the relation of the communal system 
in the electorates to democratic government, yet that he has himself not the 
slightest intention — that it is far from his thought — of making any disturbance, 
or of altering in any way the settlement that was then arrived at. Therefore I 
urge upon him to quench the fire he has kindled before, by the breath of 
rumour and suspicion, it grows into a mightier conflagration. I beg to move. — 

[Then follows the Motion on the" Taper as given before .] 


Lord Olivier’s Reply. 

Lord OLIV IER :— My Lords, I have been wondering for about a week what 


_ __nt*p£°upon . .abject "totally unworthy of ao much att« 

Tbs" nobis Viseomt bm mpvcdfor Papers. I do not knew quite » 

Papers ho wants, but I will give bias all the Papers Putt I have >n this matte 
mSS h to any, I will give Urn the history of the whole of this ocrrwoend.i'i 
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Mr. Satyamurti. 

There is a gentleman in the Madras Council named Mr. Satyamurti. He 
it a member of the Swaraj Party. The Swaraj Party means the teif-govern- 
meut Party, and it is the most advanced section of the reform movement in 
India, which is distributed into sections known as the Swarajists, the Indepen- 
dents, the Liberals add the Moderates, all of them aiming at self-government 
for India, but desiring to pursue a somewhat different phase of acceleration 
towards its attainment. Mr. Satyamurti had an interview with Mr. Montagu 
wheu lie was in Office, and consequently i imagine him to be a person of some 
consideration and, at any rate, of reasonable address. Mr. Ben Spoor, now 
the Chief Whip of the Labour Party iu the House of Commons, was in India 
some years ago and he formed the acquaintance of Mr. Satyamurti. When the 
Labour Government caifce into Office in January last Mr. Satyamurti forthwith 
addressed a friendly letter to Mr. Ren Spoor expressing his views on certain 
questions. Mr. Ben Spoor wrote back to Mr. Satyamurti and suggested that 
anything he wished to say about ludian matters should be addressee! to myself. 

Mb. Satyamurti* a lettxb to Lokd Olivibr. 

I then received from Mr. Satyamurti this letter which I will read: — 

44 Dear Lord Olivier, 

“ You will kindly excuse the liberty i take in writing to you without having 
the privilege of your acquaintance. My friend Mr. Ren Spoor has suggested my 
writing to you, and 1 am doing so. 1 msv say at onto that I quite recognise 
the limitations of your Party, in office and not iu ,>owcr. 1 may add that 1 
am a Swarajist and I believe fully in our programme, but I want to assure 
you that we are not political ogres and thut we are only waiting for a right 
gesture on your part. Summon a round-table conference and you will find our 
waders reasonable, practical and willing to recognise real imperial obligations. 
Naturally, I am particularly interested in Madras. Diarchy has worked havoc 
here. A purely communal Party, with no political faith or programme, has 
been put in power and Madras promises to become the Ulster of India. We are 
just now forming a non-communal Party in the local Council. It is up to Lord 
Goschen to help us to the extent he can. 1 shall he glad to see him and put 
m> point of view before him if he sends for me. 1 shall be glad to write to 
you in more detail on hearing from you.'* 

I replied to that letter, i did not mark my letter ‘private.’ 

Some comment has been made bv the noble Viscount as if it was an improper 
thing on the part of my correspondent to publish that letter. I did not write 
with the idea or the desire that he should publish it; but when 1 am writing 
, a letter of an intimate character which 1 do not want on any account to be 
published, I mark it private. All my life I have made this my rule in ordinary 
circumstance, that if any person of any political Party whatever, however dis- 
tant from my own views, whatever reputation he may enjoy among any other 
Party, writes to me a civil letter expressing certain views, then he will receive 
from me a civil and frank answer to the best of my ability. 

And the answer 1 gave to this gentleman was a civil and frank answer, 
and in my opinion a perfectly discreet answer. I will read it to you again : — 

II 1 have been glad to receive your letter.” — 

May I have the ffioble Viscount's attention, and I hope I shall not be in- 
terrupted. The noble Viscount said that this letter will be studied by pundits 
who are careful interpreters of language. 1 am glad to think that is so. I 
wrote as follows : — 

** I have been glad to receive your letter of the 3rd instant, and am strongly 
disposed to share your confidence that a closer contact with the Swaraj party is 
very desirable.” 

That was an echo of a statement I made in this House with the authority 
and consent of His Majesty’s Government. Consequently it was not a new pro- 
nouncement on my part, but it expressed my sincere feeling and desire. 

Let me read the passage to which I refer and as anticipating that com- 1 
municatfon : 

“ His Majesty's Government have been impressed by two characteristics 
in the atmosphere of Indian politics. The first is the intense and, as they 
are convinced, the grievously mistaken mistrust and .the determination of un- 
compromising intransigence indicated in the election manifesto of the Swaraj 
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Aad I My ny tbl Mr. 8atyamurti’s letter ie a very good mapU el it— 

*' wt «dy ie the recent proceedings in the Legslstiy* AMmUr, bat in may 
re—mti nicatioe* mn expressions of oainion which here reached His Majesty's 
Governm e nt both through official aad unofficial channels"— 
i bad not at that tuna received Mr. Sat'-enr'rti’s letter— 

" from persona repreeenting weighty end infinent'al opinion who are anxious 
that by some manner off conference a way forward may be found oat of the 
present difficoRiee. 

“Hit Majesty's Government are earnestly desirous of availing 

themselves in whatever may he found the best possible method of this manifest 
disposition towards effectual consultation. Various modes' of making this 
approach have been unofficially suggested. The Legislative Assembly have pro- 
posed a round-table conference. The Indian Nstinnal Conference is proposing 
to send a deputation over, and representatives of Indian interest in this oonn- 
try have suggested a Mission to India. His Majesty's Government, while they 
ere open to consider anv practical proposals, are not yet satisfied ns to what 
may be the best means for establishing that closer contact and better under- 
standing that is so manifestly desirable. Borne means of arriving at that closer 
contact mast, they ere convinced, he sought, and they hope, after due consulta- 
tion with the Government of India, to he able with the least avoidable delay 
to decide upon the means they will desire to adopt." 

I am repeating that statement because it is precisely the temper in which 
I wrote and phrased my answer to Mr. Satyamurti. 

No one in this House will denv that better contact and a better understand- 
ing. between members of the Swaraj Partv and ell other progressive Parties 
in India who are coming over to England, and sending deputations here to 
the Secretary of State, cannot hut work for the good of India and also for the 
better understanding of the difficulties with which we have to deal. Gan any 
one take the slightest objection to the suggestion of that ressonable and very 
necessary resort? That is the first phrase of my letter. The second one is 
this : — 

14 1 am interested to receive vnur observations on the working off Diarchy 
in Madras and on your project of forming a non-comipunal partv." 

X do not think that nhrase can be held to express any declaration of policy, 
I sav 44 1 am interested." I was. 

44 1 rather gather from reading the debates of the Council that this was 
already the platform Swarajists desire." 

In the Madras Council, owing to the enormous preponderance off non- 
Brehmins, e wholly non-Brahmin Ministry has been set up, and I noticed a 
movement in the Madras Council to protect that the interests of minorities 
were not being properly considered ; that i« to say, that the communal system, 
giving an enormous oreponderance of non-Brahmin voters in Madras, was. .in 
the opinion of the Swarajists, being somewhat minted. 

"Certainly it seems to me that the maintenance of the oommonsl eastern 
ie antagonistic to the possibility of any proper working of demoerstfo institu- 
tions in India." 


Innocent Opinion. 

The word 41 an tagonistic " is a Greek word with which some JournsHote 
may not he familiar. To say that in my opinion a certain system is antagonis- 
tic to the working of democratic institutions is not, I can aasutu the noble 
Viscount, tantamount to saying that I am going to use mv powers aa Secre tary 
off State immediately to force the Viceroy and the Council, the House off tor ds 
and the House off Commons, to upset the Constitution off India. It siprssssd 
an opinion, and that opinion appeared to me to he an exceedingly inn*Hvnt 
opinion. 

I heard in thw Boom with gre.t ple.ttir., about tv... or u »r» ay rtha ago. 
• duqaiaition tor the noMe Bari, Lord Balfour he mrvarcd hia atew* 

aa to how far and ia what . t..t the peculiar cha ra c frt p ttoi 
of the Indian nation inirh* them fft for democratic 
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and to -far at I myself was concerned, I did make on Feb. 26, 
the observation which tbo noble Viscount has quoted regarding the effect of 
the communal system on the working of democratic institutions. Since the 
uoble Viscount has proposed to rui.se this question in this House and to challenge 
me upon it, I have looked up the statements of other authorities upon this 
subject, other critics of Indian (•ovcriiincnt and Indian institutions, and I have 
found as 1 expected, that they arc one and all of exactly the same opinion as 
myself, including the noble Vi-cromit — 1 will not quote the noble Viscount — that 
the W’orking of this system is antagonistic to democratic institutions. 

Electoral Arrangements. 

Before I pass to that point, however, I should like to give .vour Lordships 
a sketch of that which is cal'ed tl * romiuuuul organisation of politics in India, 
and 1 think tlmf when I have given it y. ur Lord-hips will admit fTiat it is 
rather in the nature of n craxy quill, liable to produce nightmare in any of 
those who have to administer tlu 1 Uniislitiii nil under it. The rules made un- 
der the Government of India Act prescribe, infrr n/i •», “ the qualifications 
of electors, the constitution of const it iiciicic- and the nielhnd of election for 
Councils, including the number of members to he elect'd by communal and 
other electorates." and "the qualifc iti hi for Icing and fur he : ng nominated 
or elected a member of any such Council . " The rub* framed under these pro- 
visions clussify electorates as general and special, and the general constituencies 
are on a territorial basis — that is to -ay, each cover* a defined territorial area 
consisting, ill the case of certain const it uencic*, of \ single town or a group of 
districts and in a few eases of a whole Province. With the single exception 
of Burma, general const it iieiicic.s are coimuiiu:il : that i- to say, a given area in 
a Province forms several constituencies, which c insist of the muddied electors 
of a particular rommiinitv resident in the area. 

Communities for which their own general const iiueucie* thus exist arc; — 
Mahomedans. — In all provinces; except Burma. 

Non-M Alton KDAXs (i.e., in effect, 1 1 i ti<l«i*-> — I la all province*, except Burma. 
Europeans — In all provinces, except Assam, dn the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces, by nomination.) 

Anglo-Indian (generally people of mixed race). In Madras. Bengal and Burma 
(111 Bombay, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces, by nomina- 
tion.) 

Sikhs. — In the Punjab. 

I Nlil\N Christians. — In Madras. (In Bombay. Bengal, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and Bihar, hv nomination.) 

Tn all these cases the electors must be of the community specified, and 
members of one community cannot vote in the electorate of any other commu- 
nity. In all cases also the candidate must Ik* of the same conmmeity as thal 
of the electorate for which ho sits, extent in Assam and the United Province- 
where this restriction on candidatures d ies not (in theory) apply. In Burma 
the bulk of the general constituencies are non-comnniual. but there are con 
stituencies set apart for Europeans, Aiudo-f ndiaus and Karens, and Indians, 
who, if they live in areas which form these constituencies, can vote only for 
candidates of their own race. 

The special constituencies arc of the following kinds, to give special repre- 
sentation to the interests denoted bv the names ; to landholders, in all Pro- 
vinces; to Universities — that is the anomaly of which we arc still suffering the 

S resence — in all Provinces; to commerce and industry, in all Provinces except 
ihar; to planters in Madras, Bihar and Assam; and to mining in Bihar and 
the Central Provinces. These are instances of the special representation of 
classes or communities. Besides communal electorates, provision exists in- the 
rules for the special representation of certain classes or communities by nomina- 
tion, that is by ear-making for them one or more of the seats which the 
Governor fills by nomination. These are: — (1) Depressed classes — in all pro- 
vinces but the Punjab and Assam; (2) inhabitants of “ backward tracts 5 ’-—in 
Madras and Assam ; (3) the labouring classes— in Bombay. Bengal. Bihar, Assam 
and Burma; {4) the cotton trades— in Bombay: (5) Punjabi officers and soldiers 
—in the Punjab; (6) Aborigines — in Bihar; (7) Bengali domiciled community- 
in Bihar; (8) industrial interests— in Bihar; (9) Indian commerce— in Burma. 
It will thus w seen that the special provision by nomination partakes of the 
Character in wane cases of general (communal) constituencies and in ethers 
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oft apadml conctituenciei. It » made in cues in which the nature of the 
"community m question is such as to make the provision of electoral 
faculties difficult or impossible. In Madras and Bombay twenty-eight and six 
seats respectively in certain plural-member non-Mahomedan constituencies are 
reserved tor non-Brahmins by an arrangement which ensures that, if ^here is a 
non-Brahmin candidate for one of these seats, he secures it whatever hit posi- 
tion at the poll. 


Cnrci al Test — the Montford Report. 

Those are the electoral arrangements which resulted from the attempt to 
put into force the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms under the best system possible 
at the present time. With regard to the statements of my noble friend Lord 
Chelmsford and of Mr. Montagu, the noble Viscount has given a very garbled 
extract, that is to say, he took out one particular sentence of what they wrote. 
I am going to read to your Lordships what is practically the more important 
part of what they wrote, indicating the place where the reservation which the 
noble Viscount made comes in. First of all they say, under a heading to the 
effect that communal electorates are opposed to the teaching of history: — 

11 The crucial test to which, as we conceive, all proposals should be brought 
is whether they will or will not help to carry India towards responsible govern- 
ment. .... But when we consider what responsible government implies and 
how it .was developed in the world, we cannot take this view. We find it in 
its earliest beginnings resting on an effective sense of the common interests, a 
bond compounded of community of race, religion and language. ” 

The able Viscount quoted me as saying — and I am much obliged to him 
for Quoting it, for it will save me the trouble — that one of the great difficulties 
of establishing democracy in India was that the community was so divided by 
divergent racial and temperamental interests, and His Majesty's Government 
did not believe that until those divergent interests and temperaments had been 
consolidated into a common public purpose you could have stable institutions 
in India. That he quoted from me, and I am obliged to him for doing so. 

The Report continued : — ' 

11 In the earlier form which it assumed in Europe it appeared only when 
the territorial principle had vanquished the tribal principle, and blood and 
religion had ceased to assert a rival claim with the State to a citizen's allegi- 
ance; and throughout its development in Western countries, even in cases 
where special reasons to the contrary were present, it has rested consistently 
on the same root principle. ...... We conclude unhesitatingly that the history 

of self-government among the nations who developed it, and spread it through 
the world, is decisively against the admission by the State of unv divided allegi- 
ance against the State’s arranging its members in any way which encourage* 
them to think of themselves primarily as citizens of any smaller unit than 
itself. 


Policy of Divide. 

“ Indian lovers of their country would he the first to admit that India 
generally has not yet acquired the citizen spirit ami if we are really to lead 
her to self-government, we must do all that we possibly can to call it forth in 
her people. Division by creeds and classes means the creating of political 
camps, organised against each other, and teaches men to think as partisans 
and not as citieens; and it is difficult to see how the change from this system 
to national representation is ever to occur. The British Government w often 
accused of dividing men in order to govern them. But if it unnecessarily 
divides them at the very moment when it professes to start them on the i*oad 
to governing themselves, it will find it difficult to meet the charge of being 
hypocritical or short-sighted. ..... 

“ There is another important point. A minority, which is given special 
representation owing to its weak and backward state is positively encouraged 
to settle down into a feeling of satisfied security; it is under no inducement 
to educate and qualify itself to make good the ground which it has lost com- 
pared with the stronger majority. On the other hand, the latter will be tempt- 
id to feel that thev have done all they need do for their weaker fellow country 
'men and that they are free to use their power for their own purposes. Thp 
give-and-take which Is the essefice of political life is lacking. There is no tfc- 
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ducement to the one side to forbear, or to the other to exert itself. The com- 
munal system stereotypes existing relations. 

41 Wo regard any system of communal electorates, therefore, as a very 
serious hindrance to the development of the self-governing principle. The evils 
of any extension of .the system are plain.” 

Then the writers. of the Report refer to the fact that communal representa- 
tion had been necessarily granted to I he Moslems, ami that there was no ques- 
tion of recommending its being withdrawn. They also utfnt on to say that 
communal representation of the Sikhs was suggested. The Report roes on:-- 

“At the same time we must face the hard facts. The Maliomcdans were 

given special representation with separate eleetorates in 1909. We 

had been pressed to extend the eomx^sion to other communities. Some have 
liuscd their cluiiu on tlieir backward, others :>n their advanced, condition. Thus 
the Sikhs in the Ptinpth, the iion-llrultmiiis in Madras (although in that Presi- 
dency thej;o actually constitute a majority), the Indian Christians, Die Anglo- 
Indians, tlio Kuropeans. and the Lingayat community in Ronilmy have all 
asked for eomimiual representation. The large land-owning classes also gene- 
rally desire representation in an electorate of tlieir own Any general 

extension of the communal systems, however, would only encourage still further 
demands, Mild would in our dclil>criite opinion he fatal to that development of 
representation upon a nutionul basis in which alone a system of responsible 
government can possibly lie rooted. 


Sni'TiinoHniTuii (Nimmittkk Rrfi'OitT. 

A very able and distinguished Committee was appointed on tliut Report 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Koiithhomngh. to make recommendations with 
regard to tho franchise and electoral districts. They were appointed to advise 
on arranging u system of representation, and this is shut thoy suy: — 

44 Thu Joint Report recognises the necessity for the communal representa- 
tion of Mahomedaus in Provinces where they do not form a majority of electors. 
TIkj evidence received by us and the opinions of locul Governments concerned 
were almost unanimous in favour of this course. In the Punjab, we have re- 
commended a separate electoral roll ami separate constituencies for the Sikhs. 
The other communities for which we recommend separate communal electorates 
•re Indian Christians, Kuro|>cuns and Anglo-Indians. . .... In recommending 
communal representation fur these and other eoiiiiniiuities, we have done so 
in the hope that it will lie possible at no very distant date to merge all com- 
munities into one general electorate.” 

Those are the recommendations of Lord Routhhorough’s Comm ; **A*. Not, 
as tho 'Daily Telegraph' puts it, the recommendations of regrettable doctri- 
naires, but of Noher Knglish and Indian opinion, public. ^ifheials and statesmen 
of long experience. Their opinion coincides exactly with mv own. 

Then there is tho Government of Tmlia’s Despatch on the alove Report, 
No. 4, dated April 23, 1019, and it is iih follows: — 

44 In the eveut, communal electorates are now proposed not only for Moslems 
everywhere and for Bikini in the Punjab, hut also for Indian Christians in 
Madras, Anglo-Indians in Madras ami lluugal and Kuropeans in the three 
Presidencies, the United Provinces and lliltur and Orissa. We feci the objec- 
tions of principle to the communal s.vstcm as str'u. J.\ a* the authors of the 
Reforms Report but md no advantage at this stage in reiterating them. India 
ia not prepared to taxe the f*r*t «tcps forward towards responsible government 
upon any other road. The road docs not leud directly to that goal, and we 
can only *cV iiie hope expressed by the Cmntiiittco that it will be possible at 
no - . . j distant date to merge all communities in one general electorate.” 

Then, 1 will read to your Lordship* one or two extract* from speeches in 
Parliament. In the Rouse of Commons, during the debate in Committee on 
the Government of India Bill on December a. 1919, Mr. MONTAGU aaid 


44 A GanAT Mistaki.” 

44 Nobody objects more than I do to communal representation. 1 believe 
it to be a great mistake, but there is one mistake which would bo greater and 
tlmt is to get Legislative Councils in India that are not properly representa- 
tive of all daeeee; and if commnna! elections are provided for temporarily in 
atoor to ensure that, I believe they are well worth having.” Then, in the 
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House of Lords, during the debate on the Second Reading of the Government 
of India Bill on December 12, 1919, Viscount M1DLETON said: — 

“ I do not suppose under any circumstances in this country could it occur 
that we should be placed in the position in which the members of the Com- 
mittee were placed, of having a remonstrance addressed to us most fervently, 
and continuously pressed home, that we should carry out the communal system 
of representation, described by Lord Sydenham, in such a way that although 
the non-Brahmin population inJMadras is 27, 000, (XX) and. the Brahmin popula- 
tion 1,000,000 we should give ouite a different representation to the Brahmins, 
in order to preserve the great influence of the small minority. That is a state 
of affairs which shows that you have to deal with India in a different spirit 
from that which you would deal with any electorate iu this country.” 

Again, in the House of Commons, during the debate on the Rules under 

the Government of India Act on July 23, 1920, Mr. MONTAGU said: 

“ 1 would welcome the disappearance of communal representation in India, 
but it can only be done at the request of the community itself and at a far 
later stage of development.” Then Mr. Ormsb.v-Gore said these words to the 
same effect: — 

* The vast majority of the 1 ndian Christians in Madras do for the present 
want this communal representation. 1 quite agree that the sooner we can get 
rid of it in India altogether the better.’ 


Finally, I come to the noble Viscount. In the debate on the communal 
franchise in Kenya, on July 26, 1923, the noble Viscount rpoke as follows: — 

1 Let me allude to \onp or two points in the 4 White Paper.* My noble 
friend Lord Selbofne made a most eloquent defence of the communal system. 
It was so eloquent and earnest that 1 thought that he, as Chairman of the 
Joint Committee, must have been the autlior of it. 1 am sure it will interest 
him to know that, although that system in many ways has prevailed in India, 
there is in the Assembly and in the Council of State a very strong feeling against 
it. Although the noble Earl says it is an_ Indian invention they do not seem 

look upon 
should be 

noble Vis- 

count said as evidence of his own feelings, but I gather that he rather objects. 

Viscount PEEL : I was expressing there not my view. 1 was trying to 
express in this House the view prevailing in certain, political circles In the 
Assembly and in the Council of State. I did not say it was my view. 

Lord OLIVIER : I am satisfied to leave it at that and to say that that view 
prevailed in the Council of State, in which case I cannot be accused of being 
extremely subversive of the Indian Government by saying that that is also my 
opinion. But, the noble Viscount having demurred to my quoting him, on 
the ground that he was speaking of Kenya, I will not press that argument. 

Those, then, are the viewB of the Government of India in Council, of high 
Government officials, and of members of all Parties in this country, to the 
effect that the communal system of representation is antagonistic to the pro- 
gress of democratic institutions. As 1 said, not everybody appears to under- 
stand what the word 1 antagonistic * means, It,jneans that it militates against 
the progress of democratic institutions. That appears to be an obvious truism, 
and I' Jo not believe that there is anybody in this House who. has given any 
attention to political philosophy who would for a moment question it, or would 
attempt to traverse the very strong arguments that were put forward in the 
Montsgtx-Chelmsford Report to that effect, all of which I have not yet read. It 
must be a political truism that to have a mosaic of. communal constituencies, 
ail of which are exacerbating their own differences, is antagonistic to the pro* 
grass of democratic institutions; and uo possible exception can he taken to 
that. 


to be so proud of their 
it as a great invention, 
avoided ” ’ 


own offspring. 1 hcv say: 'We do not 
We think that where it can be avoided it 


I should have thought that 1 was entitled to quote what the 


Tin Conservative Game ani> Oliver’s Firmness. 

I want to refer to some of the comments that have been made upon this 
latter of mine, because I think the attitude which has been taken, up towards 
th« t episode evidences a temper and a habit of judgment which is extremely 
antago nistic to the public interest, and I want to comment upon it rather 
freely. We gat first this statement in a telegram from Calcutta: 
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1 The fear that the Labour Government, despite the assurances to the con- 
trary which have been given in statements in Parliament, is inclined to seek 
a compromise with the Indian extremists is likely to be increased by the word- 
ing of a remarkable letter which has been received — ' 

Then the letter is„quoted, and this ominous paragraph follows : 

‘ The Secretary of State’s explanation, as to how he reconciles these senti- 
ments with his recent public pronouncements, is awaited with eager interest in 
India.’ 

I have pointed out already that, this letter is exactly in accordance with 
what I stated in your Lordships’ Douse. 

Another paper says this : 

4 An extraordinary*' story circulated by an Indian news agency last night 
purporting to quote a letter from Lord Olivier to Mr. S. Satyamurthy, the 
well-known Swarajist and member of the 'Madras Legislative Council, was tem- 
porarily suppressed by the papers here in response to a request from the issuing 
agency.’ 

You observe the way in which a newspaper sensation is being worked up. 
The next day the following telegram appeared: 

1 The alacrity with which Mr. S. Satyamurti, the Swarajist member of the 
Madras Legislative Council, agreed to accept full responsibility for the publi- 
cation of Lord Olivier's letter is a strong piece of evidence favouring the widely 
held opinion in India that the Secretary of State has been trapped into a care- 
fully prepared plot by the Swarajists. ... To say that Lord Olivier’s letter, 
though carefully worded, is regarded here as a grave error of judgment, is 
putting the case ver^ mildly, and it is felt that some official pronouncement 
is called for immediately.’ 

My official pronouncement would be that His Majesty’s Government con- 
sider that improved contact and understanding between the Government and 
the Swaraj and other advanced Parties in India is not only desirable, but that 
the Viceroy is considering with His Majesty’s Government the best means by 
which that contact can be established and is taking means towards that end. 
Also, I am of opinion that communal representative institutions are antagonis- 
tic to the progress of sound democracy. That is the statement which I have 
to make. 


The newspaper quotes from the ‘STATESMAN ’ : 

, . * Private advices from England indicate that a determined attempt is 
being made to stampede public opinion and the Labour Government into a 
hasty ill-considered action with regard to the reforms. Among other points 
upon which these attacks are converging is the question of communal repre- 
sentation, to which the extremist politicians and, to some extent, the Hindus 
are generally opposed because they consider the ear-marking of certain consti- 
tuencies for certain communities is likely to prejudice their interests. . . . It is 
evident from Lord Olivier’s letter that the politicians who are now pressing 
the claims of India to a fuller measure of autonomy have placed the communal 
system in the forefront of their case and it is only too clear that they re- 
eenre a sympathetic hearing. Unless therefore, wise counsels prevail, there is 
reason to fear that the proposed amendment to the Government of India Act 
will force India a long step further on the path towards tyranny. India, alas! 
Mems doomed to suffe* from the dreams of the doctrinaire’— 

Lord Chelmsford— 6 ^° rd ’ Lord Southborough, and the Council of India and 


^and it is a grave disappointment to learn that a man of Lord Olivier’s ex- 
perience, is powerless to shake himself free from the influence of preconceived 
opinion. 

„ The whole of that is a mare’s nest, so far, at any rate, as either I myself 
°r, so far, as I am aware any members of the Government are concerned 

I have had conversations, as it was proper for me to do, with the renresen- 
tatives of all shades of opinion m India, Winning with ex-Governors mem- 

T2— ' \°r th o community, IndUns 

<tf slinoBt all shades of opinion, including Mr. Rangachariair, who is ’now on an 

mission to this country, deputed by the® Government <rf India snd 
ot Irf'jeral Party. Curiously enough, I had myself, 
without having been previously 'entrapped,* expressed that view to Mr. Bat**. 
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murti, but not a single one of any of the Indi-um who have spoken to me has 
as much as raised or mentioned the question of communal representation except 
Mr. Sastri who criticised it in respect of its operation in Madras. Mr. Sastri 
has made to me no official repro < illations on behalf of the Independent Party 
which he represents. I understand that the Independent Party proposb at a 
later date to appmarh " ‘ Prime Minis!* ■* .^r myself hv u deputation to put 
before us their vie » i ; ut ther«» I*.’ 1 .. no shadow df nn indication on the 

part of tlioc deeplv-pioLting Swarajists in England, or India, or elsewhere, so 
tar, that they want to slam piste the Labour Government or to entrap them 
into any kind of proud that they are going to abolish the communal repre- 
sentation, and if the n.*blc Viscount wants any assurance from me that His 
Majesty’s (iovei nment have not taken into consideration for a moment up to 
the present the question of any modification of the communal representation he 
has it, and he has no business whatever to assume from anything that I wrote 
in my fetter that either His Majesty’s Government or I had any intention of 
doing so 


The Anglo-Indian Mischief makebs. 

I will go on now with a few more of these choice extracts. The determined 
effort to stampede is again referred to. Then there is a further comment — 
* While the official statement from London that Lord Olivier's letter to 
Mr. S. Satyamurthy contained nothing that the Secretary of State had not 
already said, may be liteially accurate n — • 

That statement was made by Mr. Rirhards in Parliament in reply to a 
question, and it hud my authority. The letter was not written with a desire 
tor it to be published, and the letter contained nothing, as I said, that 1 have 
not already given expression to. This comment, however, is made — 

“ While the official statement. . . contained nothing that the Secretary of 
State had not already said, may he literally accurate, his expression of desire 
for closer contact with the Swaraj Party, being made to a notoriously anti- 
British politician, is a big advance on Mr. Richards 1 House of Commons state- 
ment of April 15 that the Government desired to establish contact with those 
Indians who were prepared to co-operate.’ 

That brings me really to the close of what 1 wanted to say. These Press 
extracts, culminating in that statement that I had expressed the desire for 
closer contact with a notoriously anti-British politician, indicate throughout 
the temper in which the party in India who resist all progress habitually ap- 
proach these matters. 1 have no ground whatever, and 1 do not suppose that 
anybody has any ground whatever, for saying that Mr. Satyamuf?lu is anti- 
British politician. Hib letter to me contradicts it. He says that he it not 
an anti-British politician. He desires to maintain the union and asso- 
ciation of India with Great Britain. 


Viscount PEEL: I did not say bo. 

Lord OLIVIER: The noble Viscount did not, but this is the quotation from 
a Calcutta correspondent and the whole of this Press stunt is inspired, it is 
perfectly clear, by what one may call a suppressed complex of suspicion, first 
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of all, of the Labour Government and, secondly, of that particular Party in 
Indian politics who are called the Swarajists. That is to say, it is i mmedia tely 
assumed that when the Labour Party came into office they are prepared to be 
stampeded, and it is immediately assumed that the Swarajists are prepared to 
entrap and stampede them. It is also indicated that it is something disloyal 
or improper or strange on the part of the Secretary of State’ that he should 
address a oivil letter to an elected politician. You have that sort of foehafi 
reflected in the supplementary questions that were asked in the House w 
Commons the other evening. 


Lieut-Colonel Howard-Bury asked this supplementary question— 

*1s tliw an example of the new methods of the Government for eo mun mi- 
eating Cabinet decisions to the people of India f* 

£ silly question) Then Viscount Curaon asked— 


* Ate we to und erstand that the Government fee with ai 
Sf ilieHieitwtafy of 'State in communicating direct with t 
tndia’f 
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1 wonder In wliet tort of political world I jm living when that kind of 
question can be pot in all seriousness in the House of Commons of this conn* 
try. Because a man happens to be a member of the Cabinet he is not to write 
such a civil letter as 1 wrote to a man who is a representative, and a con- 
stitutionally appointed representative, . of a considerable Party in India. 

Tan Swaraj Pasty. 

The 8waraj Party, the Home Rule Party, are, as I have said, the most 
advanced cohort of the entire Indian national movement. They have at pre- 
sent a considerable majority in two or three of the Councils, and altogether they 
have the strongest representation of any political Party in the Councils and 
in the Assembly .in India. They have a constitutional position and a constitu- 
tional right to be recognised as enjoying the privileges, the confidence and the 
credit attaching to their constitutional position which your Lordships have 
Created for them. You have no business whatever to say that any one should 
have any more prejudice against a Swarajist than against a Moderate, or an 
Independent or a . Liberal. They are all of them elected representatives in 
their various Councils, and they are entitle* to he regarded without prejudice 
either by the Government of India or by the Government off this 
country. I. repudiate entirely the theory that because the Swarajists 
are giving the Government of India a certain amount of trouble, 
as I have said, because they are pursuing their perfectly constitutional aim 
in what we consider to be a factious and mistaken manner, they are to be re- 
garded as a kind of political leper and as antagonists and enemies of Great 
Britain, and that we are to be asked: “ Why do you*write civilly to these 
people? Iff you write civilly to them you at once discourage the Moderates and 
the Independents who would be your backers.” 

Tariff Bill Select Committee. 

We desire, by arriving at an understanding with all Parties, to get as 
much backing as we can on all political questions from all Parties, and we have 
said that again and again. 1 have said it in this House, and my right hon. 
friend has said it in another place. It is not the fact that the Swaraj Party 
are at the present time entirely non-co-operating. At the present moment there 
is being discussed in the Legislative Assembly in India a Tariff Bill for the 
protection of steel. That ‘was referred by the Assembly to a Select Committee. 
That Select Committee included members of the Swaraj Party. Those members 
of the Swaraj Party are dealing with it without any prejudice, simply on its 
merits as a political question. Thoy are not saying : “ This is a Bill of the 

Government of India and we are going to hamper it and to sabotage it.” They 
are dealing with it on its merits. That is an advance, at any rate, to that 
kind of co-operation which the Swarajists can perfectly well undertake without 
in the slightest degree prejudicing their political programme, and in my opinion 
they will very much strengthen their chance of advancing towards that pro- 
gramme by adopting that, line of action. I do most entirely protest against the 
attitude which is too often taken up, and I am sorry to say I see it in some 
of the Reports which I get from the Government of India regarding the Swaraj 
Party, simply because of their constitutional agitation, as being persons who 
are to be discriminated against as distinguished from other politicians* 

On Februflry 26 the noble Marquess Lord CURZON, made a comment upon 
'•one of the matters to which I referred — namely, thp handling by the Govern- 
ment of India of the Jaito disturbance, and he expressed the opinion 
that “there must have been regrettable mismanagement somewhere to have 
brought about a state of affairs in which yon have bodies of Sikh fanatics 
marching about the country,” and so on. That is the sort of criticism of the 
Government off India which, if I had made it, would have meant at once a 
tremendous attack upon me for belittling the Government of India. 

The Marquees CURZON 07 KKDLE8T0N : I said that there must have 
been mismanagement somewhere. I did not attack the Government of India. I 
did not atta ck anybody. I alluded to a deplorable situation, to a force which 
has grown np in India with the explanation of which I was not acquainted, 
hut which, evidently, did indicate some gross mismanagement on the part of 
seme person a . Then the noble Lord gets up and says I am making an attack 
Hk» Q o wwrt d wit of India. 


m 
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Loan Cmtsoxr to 8n*i> a Horse t 

Lord pLITIM.: . I do hot think I used the word “attack/* ThenoUeMar- 
m pud there must have boon groat mismanagement somewhere. Who was 
pfcnme lor managing the affair, if not the Government of India? The noble 
meae went on to aaj that be thought things would be put right when you 
S Sfr Malcolm Hailey as Governor of the Punjab. If ho could manage it 
»• who could manage it wrong? The noble Marquess said that he made 
direct attack* No, he made a oriticism. When I want to steal a horse I 
Ike noble Parquets to do it, and I shall turn my back to the hedge 
I should not have dared to say so much in disparagement of the 
of -India as the noble Marquess dearly and definitely said in those 


«ha» get 
carefully. 


Foolish Officials holding Swarajists as Treasonable. 


I say this further, that I, unfortunately, see in the reports which I re- 
ceive from districts and otherwise that there is a constant tendency on the part 
of officers of the Government rather to hold themselves justified in regarding 
the Swarajists as treasonable persons and to treat them in a somewhat objec- 
tionable manner, subjecting them to pin-pricks, to disparagement, and special 
treatment, regarding the Swarajist Party as we used to regard the Home 
Rule Party in Ireland, aa a Party with which no respectable politician could 
possibly associate or have anything to do. That is unfortunate. This Press 
stunt, which has come from Calcutta and elsewhere, is an indication of the 
miserable temper of supposing that the Swarajists are traitorous people, that 
they are worse than other prliticians, and want to entrap i>rd bamboozle the 
Secretary of State and the Labour Party, aa if the Labour Party were capable 
of being stampeded by them. The policy of the Labour Party has been stated 
to your Lordships' House, and it is proceeding. 

Having regard to the complaints that have been made as to the working 
of the present Constitution in India, the Government of India has established 
a Committee with a view to finding out what amendments, if any, are required 
in the Act by rules or otherwise. First of all that Committee was appointed 
as an official Committee. It has now been enlarged, and I have given the 
noble Viscount the reference to it. Only yesterday the Government of India 
prooeoded on these lines which I indicated that His Majesty's Government would 
m glad that they should proceed, and are adding unofficial members to that 
Committee with a view to seeing whether we shall receive from unofficial critics 
rsprsoentationa with regard to the working of the Government of India Act. 
That, is an advance towards greater and better contact, and, if, by perhaps 
harmless letters and such harmless correspondence as have passed between my- 
sekf and Mr. Satyamurti, any kjnd of better contact or understanding can be 
established between ourselves and those advanced politicians in India, I shall 
be STnocdinglj glad, and I shall not for a moment be ashamed of what I haw 


I do hope that no one of your Lordships who is to follow me will say that 
ytm have received no relief or satisfaction from what I have told you. What 
I hove told you with regard to the policy of His Majesty's Government has 
been told you already. The policy of His Majesty's Government has not been 
altered or modified or departed from. I must say that, on the whole, T am 
fttteful to the noble Viscount for having given me this opportunity of express- 
fig myself on the subject and of making this protest. I, beg him to believe 
that, while I should myself have considered it too trivial a matter for so 
serious notice to he taken of it, I am not at all sure that it has not been, 
Og Ike whole, in the public interest that some discussion should have taken place, 
ffhs Motion tww by leave withdrawn .1 
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Bill WINTEBTON ; I desire to raise two matters of vtidi 1 bav» AM 
Rotioe. I wish also to refer to another matter which has o ccurre d sxneel gave 
ttoticA The first is the letter which was recently written by the Secre ta r y of 
State to the Indian Swarajist, Mr. S. Satyamurti: eectadh, the terms of 
reference of the Committee „ appointed by the Government to lpqnirs into the 
machinery and working of the Act of 1919. There is a third point. Has the 
attention of the Secretary of State been directed to the very serione action 
recently taken, in fact within the last week, by one of- the branches of the 
so-called National Congress of India in passing a resolution which is in effect 
a direct condonation of .murder P I do not propose in the brief remarks which 
I am about to make to deal with the Lee Commission Report, which is to 0 
big a subject for discussion at the fag end of an adjournment debate. If it is' 
to be discussed here at all, the opportunity should be given' for it to ho dial 
cussed fully. 

Thqb Sattamurti Letter. 


The first matter to which I have to refer is the better written by the 
Secretary of State to the Swarajist member of the Madras Council.* I propose 
only to say a word, for the question was, I think, as satisfactorily disposed 
of as oould be by the Debate which took place in another place, and which, 
of oourse, it is not in order for me to refer to this afternoon. I should like, 


to ask the hon. Gentleman, the Under-Secretary, to give the House an 
assurance that in future the ordinary procedure will be rigidly observed in 
oommunieating the views of the Secretary of State to the people of India, that 
is, through the Viceroy and the Government of India. The Under-Secretary of. 
State has shown in his answers to questions a mosA. meticulous care to avoid 
giving any information which would embarrass the Government of India, him- 
self, or any other person, and it is to be hoped that the Secretary of State 
will in future, follow the example of his Under-Secretary, and refrain f|t» 
polite* letter-writing to Swarajist gentlemen in India. I think that is all- 1 
need say on' what I think the House generally will agree 
happy incident. _ _ „ 

The Reforms Enquiry. 


agree is a somewhat un- 


I come to the second matter, that is what will be the . exact scope of the 
work which is to be done by the second of the two. Committees of inoufiy 
which has been appointed by the Government of India. I have carefully read the 
two .statements which have been made on the subject by Sir Malcolm Hailegr 
in the Indian Assembly and I am bound to say though Sir Malcolm’s statements 
are. generally characterised by clearness there is a certain ambiguity that T 
am anxious to see cleared up by the Under-Secretary. Sir Malcolm, speaking 
on 8th February of this year, m the legislative assembly at Delhi, said that 
the Government: 

V Would undertake A official examination of the defects in the working 
of the present machinery, which unfortunately, had not' been given a proper 
chamoe. The proposed inquiry would aim at removing the difficulties revealed: 
in the working of the Act, but it would not be an inquiry intended' to alter 
the frame work of the policy of the Act.” 

Speaking on 18th February Sir Malcolm said — and this is the point to 
which I wish to call attention : 

“ Speaking with the full authority of the British Government—'* 
which was a rather curious phrase to use in the Indian Assembly, and of. rather 
special significance — 

44 That the Government held to its general position as stated in his speech 
of last Friday week. Before His Majesty’s Government would be able to 
consider the Amendment of the Constitution, as distinct from Amendments 
of the Act to rectify imperfections of administration, there must be a firm 
investigation of the defects and difficulties which have arisen in the working 
of the transitional constitution. The British oeople was not lightly inclined to 
oonsider changes in the British Constitutior <aid down by Parliament in 1919 
fitter the fullest consideration. - 
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1 do not know whether those words were intended to be a sort of sop to the 
Swarajists, but they seem to contemplate that these two Committees, the 
second of which has Recently been appointed, are both merely preliminary, and 
that there is some possibility of further steps being taken by the Government 
of India or by His Majesty’s ..Government to consider the amendment of the 
Constitution as distinct from the amendment of theu Act. The statement 1 have 
just quoted contains the words : * 

“ Before His Majesty’s Government would be able to consider the amend- 
ment of the Constitution.” 

. I would like to point out that by the appointment of the Committee the 
danger is of predetermining by the Committee what it will be the duty of 
the Statutory Commission to decide in'* 1929. After all, the period between now 
and 1929 is only five years, a very short period in the history of the working 
of a constitution. I think I am entitled to ask the Under-Secretary for an 
unequivocal assurance that what those of us who have hitherto understood to 
be the pledged undertaking of the Government will be adhered to. and that 
is that the first stage of the reforms ending in 1930 will be carried out as 
this House determined they should be in the 1919 Act without either acceleration 
or retardation. It is important that we should be assured that this very short 
testing period will be adhered to. 

I will make two qualifications to the assurance which I have just sought. 
First of all, if it can be shown that there are defects in the working machinery 
of the Act which can be remedied without affecting in any degree the principle 
of the Act, or altering the rate of projress laid down in it then 1 think it 
can legitimately be done. Tf that is all the Government of this country have 
in mind in the formation of this Committee, then I think no one on this side 
will have any objection. I think, however, that we do need an assurance on 
that point more especially in view of the pressure which is being put on the 
Government from various quarters to alter the whole basis of the working of 
the Act. 

Swarajist Action. 

The other qualification I would make is that if the Swarajists by their 
action make the Act unworkable, then its principles may have to be altered be- 
fore 1930 although such an alteration, if we on this side of the House can 
prevent it. will, certainly not be in the direction of riving the Assembly and 
the Councils greater power or abating one jot the protection which this House, 
through the Secretary of State and the. Government of India, gives to the beli>- 
less minorities and the depressed classes of India against some of those who 
would, if there was a great devolution of, power, Ve in a position to exercise 
over them a control which in the" past we have always done our best to pre- 
vent. That is all I wish to say on that po-nt except to make this further 
observation that by far the best wav for the Government to deal with the un- 
doubtedly difficult situation, with which they are faced in India — I do not think 
it is more difficult than it was three or four years ago, and apart from purely 
political agitation I think the state of India has been better both under the 
present Government and the late Government than it was three or four years 
ago — would be to dispose of all the rumours, threats and rumblings one hears, 
and aay more firmly than has yet been said by the Under-8ecretary or the 
Secretary of State for India that this Government, like their predecessors, do 
not intend to be deflected from the course laid down by the 1919 Act by 
pressure either from the right or from the left, and that they intend to carry 
out the Act of 1919. to the best of their ability. While I do not see any objec- 
tion to these committees of inquiry with the qualifications I have indicated, 

I believe the effect of those inquiries must be to instil into the minds of those 
who have to work the Act in India, and many other European officials and 
other officials who are now well disposed towards the Act, a feeling of doubt 
and uncertainty, and it may cause them to ask: are the Government going to 
adhere to the policy laid down by previous Governments or notP I do not wish 
to press the Under-Secretary further on that point, and if he will give us an 
assurance that what is taking place is merely an inquiry, that will be satis- 
factory. 

Tm Day Murder. 

X wish now to say that I regard as a very serious symptom indeed of cor- 
ruption of one portion of the body politic in India, and 1 think it ia only a 
limited portion, the amusing effrontery of * the Bengal Brandi of the National 
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Congress in passing a resolution which condoned the murder of a perfectly 
innocent Englishman, Mr. Day, who had no connection whatever with politics, 
I think that is one of tlie most infamous actions , ever taken by any body of 
people who had the smallest pretence to responsibility in any part of the Km pi re. 
While I have heard in the past of attempts being made in debate not 
to condone but to find reasons for certain events of violence in other parts 
of the Empire as was the case in Ireland, everyone knows that it would be 
inconceivable that any Member of this Nonse could , ever get 'up and condone 
tbe murder of a perfectly innocent nian by a fanatic in India, on the ground 
that the murderer in some obscure way was helping the cause of the Swarajists 
in India. The responsibility rests with the Government of Bengal ami the 
Government of India, and in a leaser degree, with His Majesty's Govern incut, 
and l do not know what action they arc going to take, but I hardly think that 
an incident of that kind can be ignored. 

The serious feature is that this Congress is mainly composed of the Dasitc 
Party, and to judge by the reports, Mr. Das hits succeeded in making himself 
one of the most powerful personalities in India, and has taken tin largely in 
India the positiou occupied by Mr. Gandhi. Every one of those who voted for 
this Resolution in the Bengal National Congress were Rwarajists and the vast 
majority of them were the pledged followers of Mr.- Das We have never 
known whether Mr. Das was at the Conference, but lie was privy to wluit 
occurred. He is not only one of the most prominent niiUtirinns in ‘India, but 
lie is also Mayor of Calcutta, and ho was approached by the present Governor 
of Bengal three nr four months ago — Ido not quarrel with the Governor’s 
action — and asked whether he would become a Minister. It is tlie followers 
of Mr. Das alio have passed this infamous resolution, a resolution which, seri- 
ous enough in this country in the possible effect it plight have, is trohlv, qiin- 
druply and one hundred times more serious ..in India, whore it might have 
the result of instigation to the murder of Europeans ami lbyal Indians. 

Pabting or tub Ways. 


It looks as if wo have approached the parting of tlio ways in this matter, 
and as if it was necessary for the local government of India, or through the 
direct action of the British Government, to take steps that will prevent a con- 
tinuance of this sort of thing. I am not advocating .anything in the nature of 
Die-hard methods. I have always resisted the pressure from Meiuborsof my 
owii party to take strong action by the law here and there. T am in every 
sense of the word a Moderate on this matter, but 1 do not believe that in 
any section of the House there would bo any objection to tlie Government 
taking legal action against people who advocate murder in a highly inflammable 

F rovine^sucli ns the Province of Bengal. My ow^ View is that tlie difficulty tn 
ml in to-day is far more largely a difficulty confined, to a certain number of 
politicians, and the difficulty of maintaining lavr a'^rtl order is again a mat ter 
of dealing with n comparatively small section of *;yery large population. In 
the years from 1915 to 1922 the difficulty was much greater. Vou bad a large 
mass of the population greatly inflamed against Government, awl I fear greatly 
inflamed against Europeans ‘qua* Europeans. Tlta^-fwas tbe ease in those 
years, T doubt, if that is true of the state of affairs to-di\v. I am glad— jf have 
heard it from many quarters— that the attitude ct, Indians generally towards 
Government, towards Europeans, is hotter than ft was in the critical years of 
1920 and 1921. * t . -i v' , 

But there are not wanting jieople m India to-day. who would do everything 
they could, and perhaps go so far as to risk their irwii lives in the' doing of 
■.it, to bring India hack to the state of turmoil ami danger in which she mi* 
in those years: and there are not wanting people iirBiqigal who would; like, in. 
aee tlmt* province return to the unhappy state of affairs that existed; T think 
in 1908 or 1909. when what T call the bomb and revolver methods of polit i ort 1 
persuasion were indulged in by a section of tbe pttpidaitoiu • Speaking with . 
responsibility. as any one must who Inis been T T ndei*^wrefart of Rtntc for India ■*. 
or who has l>een connected in any way with the adtfti wist ration of Tudia. T say 
that if it can be shown that Mr. Das or any other of the prominent Swarajist 
politicians of Bengal or India are privy to this movement of violence of which' 
•this Comrress Resolution aopearx to be a svmptlk*^ 0ml a*b»cli swiiis to. link 
■up the Congress indissolubly with the people w!io*f* metlmtls are those of the 
/■bomb and the revolver— if it can lie shown thafc ■ a*t.T*riyy t$ of kam 
Instigated such a movement— T trust that this , 
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MsitMoh inspire of the injudicious attitude of eonie of their supporters wbm 
Npay'were irritate Members, in putting the whole machinery of the law into 
pperftfen. If. following this abominable action of this Bengal* Congress, there 
B eatibteek of fKditioai murder in India, both the Government of ’India 
Ma m Government will have very serious responsibility on their shoulders if 
tbgyhave not meanwhile taken steps to deal with those who instigated it. 


Mr Richard’s Reply 

Mr. MEGHARD8 I think the House is exceedingly fortunate that on the 
lest oeeesson when Indian matters are being discussed we have had such well 
informed spe e ches oh the present conditions in India ss we have had the 
plbeinfe of listening to to-day. It is not my intention to detain the House for 
more than a *few minutes. I will endeavour to reply to some of the points 
rais e d by the Noble Lord who opened the Debate. He referred to the Resolu- 
tion Of the Bengal Branch of the National Congress of India. I know nothing 
if that Resolution beyond what has appeared m the newspapers but I would 
iflEO* to remind the Noble JLord that this is essentially a pacific party. That 
frto say, tbs ^objective in view is what they call a non-violent and non-co-opera- 

Viscount OURZON : Does that apply to the party led by Mr. C. R. Das? 

Mr. RIGHARDS: It docs in common with the rest of the party led by 
jit. Gandhi, and I should be much surprised if there was any connection bet- 
wean the Bengal movament to which the Noble Lord referred and the constitu- 
tional party. It is a constitutional party in common with Liberals, Moderates 
Sind Independents; It -is a party that is working for Home Rule in I/idia. Tike 
distinguishing feature between that and the other parties is the speed at which 
it would like to advance in the direction of Home Rule, but, essentially, it 
Is a purely constitutional party. The reforms that are being suggested, that 
is to 'sag, the investigations, have been advocated by the Government of India 
ttoelf. That is, by the men who have been attempting hitherto to work this 
particular piece or machinery. It » because the Government of India and the 
FTotipeial Governments feel that there L a difficulty in carrying out .the pro- 
visions of the 1919 Act that they have instituted this inquiry into the working 
Of the Act. 

Tn Assembly Resolution. 


Perhaps the best way in which I could reply to the questions put to me 
hr the Noble Lord would be to cover very shortly the ground that led np to 
toe appointment of this Committee. The first point we have to remember is 
that on* tbs 18th February this year a Resolution was carried in the Assembly 
recommending a revision of the Government of India Act,' with a view to estab- 


full responsible Government, and for the purpose of summoning a 
round table conference to frame a new constitution, with a view to its ultimate 
enactment by Parliament. That Resolution was carried in a perfectly constitu- 
tional fashion in the Assembly by a majority of 76 to 48. In the course of that 
Debate, two important speeches were delivered by the leader of the Govern- 
ment M. Hailey. I will read rather longer extracts from those two speeches 
*np wove reed by tbs Noble Lord ; 

V Now for the action we propose to take. We do not limit ourselves to 
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In a speech ten da ys later, be said: — 

“ We nave again considered the position very carefully, and I am anxious 
to emphasise that in what I say I speak with the fall authority of His Majesty’s 
Government. We still hold to the general position I took np on behalf of the 
Government. Before His Majesty’s Government are able to consider the ques- 
tion of amending the constitution, as distinct from such Amendment of the Act 
as may be required to rectify any administrative imperfections, there must be 
full investigation of any defects or difficulties which may have arisen in the 
working of the transitional constitution now in force. Neither they nor we 
would be justified in considering changes in that constitution ufiless they were 
in possession of full information which our investigations will place, m our 
hands. In 1919, Parliament, aftfu^he fullest consideration, laid down a scheme 
transitional in its nature, but, nevertheless, carefully devised with a view to 
effecting, steps necessary for progressive realisation of ideas embodied in the 
Preamble of the Act. It is not to be supposed that the British people would 
* "V \ ” d to consider a change m that constitution, ana it is bound 

to concentrate attention for the present on such imperfections in working aa 
may have been disclosed by the experience of the last three years. I said that 
we have carefully considered the general position and we hold to the precise 
attitude which I then took up, save in one respect. If our inquiries into the 
defects in the working of the Act show the feasibility and possibility of any 
advance within the Act, that is to say, by use of the rule making power already 
provided by Parliament under the Statute, we are willing to make recommenda- 
tions to this effect; but if our inquiries show that no advance is possible with- 
out amending the constitution, then the Question of advance must be left as 
an entirely open and separate issue of which the Government is in no way 
committed. To that extent, the scope of our inquiry goes somewhat beyond 
that originally assigned to it, but T must again emphasise the fact that it 
does not extend beyond that scope to the Amendment of the Constitution it- 
self.” 

What has Government done? 


What have the Government of India done to give effect to the promises 
made on that occasion ? They have started, in the first place, by appointing 
an official expert committee, consisting of three members of the Governor- 
General’s Council and three Secretaries of the Government of India, for the 
purpose of inquiring into the legal and constitutional potentialities of the situa- 
tion, and as to whether any advance is risible under the rules framed under 
the Act or by an Amendment of those rules. The second thing they did was 
to send a circular letter to all the local Governments of India, which are as 
much concerned in the working of the Act as the Government of India itself, 
quoting Sir Malcolm Hailey’s speeches, and asking them to investigate the diffi- 
culties arising from or defects inherent in, the working of the present transi- 
tional constitution, and to see how far the situation could be improved without 
taking measures so far-reaching as to involve fundamental changes in the 
policy and powers of the- Government of India Act. 

It was the intention of the Government of India that this official expert 
Committee should address itself also to an inquiry relating to the Central Gov- 
ernment similar to that relating to the local governments, 'and it had been 
asked to do so. ^On receipt from the expert official committee of its preliminary 
report on the technical aspect of this question, the Government of India modi- 
fied their original intention as to the field of ite activities and decided to 
reconstitute the committee by the addition of representatives who were non- 
officials, and to charge it with a two-fold duty. The first was to make the 
investigation which they had originally intended to make into the defects 
and the possibilities of removing them within the constitution as affecting the 
Central Government, and to advise the Government of , India accordingly; the 
second was to consider the reports of the local governments under ike constitu- 
tion as affecting the provinces, and to advise as to the recommendations which 
should bo based thereon. , 

I think that my hon, "Friend, if he wjll turn up the answer which I gave 
. on the find of June, will find that those terms of reference are taken almost 
exactly from the speeches that .were delivered by Sir Malcolm Hailey, and mm* 
hr reproduce under appropriate heads and categories the scope, purpose ami 
limits of the inquiry aa indicate! in the first instance by Sir M aloobn Hatty 
at tha beginning of February. That is to say, the terms and tin scope of fig 
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imfWTj that is being conducted at the promt time art exactly those which 
aiw outlined by Sir Malcolm Hailey, with this addition* that non-official mem* 
ben have been asked to co-operate with the committee in the inquiry that is 
being conducted at present. 

Mr. FISHER : Has the inquiry begun P 

Mr. RICHARDS: No. The difficulty is that the personnel of the newly 
constituted Committee has not been completed yet. But we exoept inquiry that 
has been more or less com Dieted. 

Earl WINTERTON : Have not two members been appointed? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I have seen some reference in the Press, but I have 
no official information on the point. 

Earl WINTERTON : I understood that the Committee was in process -of 
being appointed now. It appears to me that there is some hitch in the matter. 
Why is there this delay in appointing the non-official members P 

Mr. RICHARDS : I do not snow that there has been any delay. I have seen 
references in the Press. 

Mr. FISHER: Will the Committee sit in private? 

Mr. RICHARDS: I am afraid that I could not answer that without 
making inquiry. That is the position with regard to this inquiry at the ore- 
sent moment. 

With regard to the letter of my Noble Friend the Secretary of State 
to a member of the Swaraj party* I quite agree with the views of the 
last speaker. We have got to recognise that the Swaraiists have been returned 
to the Assembly in a perfectly constitutional fashion. We have got to recognise 
also that they form the majority of the members of the Assembly of the present 
movement. That is, .they are in exactly the ssine position as hon. and right hon. 
Members opposite. They are His Majesty’s Opposition as far as the Legislative 
Assembly is concerned* and T suggest that when my Noble Friend gets a letter 
from a member of the Legislative Assembly, it is only natural that he should 
reply to it. In addition, I would like to point out that the letter contains 
the well-known views not only of the Secretary of State on the two particular 
questions to which it refers* closer co-operation with the Swarajists in the 
working of reforms* and the views, which are held, T believe, by almost every 
party m this House* with regard to the difficulty of working any real practical 
scheme with the communal system of representation. There is no reference to 
a change of policy at ell. I think that the storm that has been created in 
connection with that letter was not even a decent storm in a tea cup. 

Earl WINTERTON: The hon. Gentleman has not answered my question, 
i was not objecting to the views expressed in the letter. I asked whether we 
could have an assurance that in future when a Secretary of State wished to 
communicate his views on important matters of policy to the Indian people, 
he should do so. as every previous Secretary of State has done, through the 
Government of India* and not by means of correspondence with an opposition 
member of the Madras Assembly. ... _ 

Mr. RICHARDS: My answer is that there was no indication of any 
change of policy at all. If my Noble Friend will turn up the Montagii-Chelma- 
ford Report he will find there a condemnation of the communal system of re- 
presentation. , # . 

Earl WTNTERTON : There has been no change of policy P 

Mr. RICHARDS : I can assure him that on question of policy the usual 
practice is followed in every case. This is merely expretting an opinion of ilia 
Secretary of State, which was shared by Members of the Noble Lora's party. I 
do hot think that there is anything more than that in that letter. It certainly 
does not represent any change of policy on the part of the Secretary of State. 
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HOVSE OF COM MOSS — 1C JUNE 1924. 

The Hoi we o) Commons resumed sitting on the 16th June, after the WliiU- 
Himticle recess. The first questions to be asked were those dealing with Indian 
Affairs. 

Muhammadan Judges. 

Sir Charles YATE began questions by asking the Under-Secretaiy of State 
for India in which High Courts of India there is a Muhammadan Judge and 
in which there is not. 

Mr. RICHARDS in reply stated that there was one Muhammadan Judge 
in the Calcutta. Bombay, Allahabad and Lahore High Courts respectively, but 
none in the High Courts of Madras, Patna and Rangoon. 

Sir Charles YATE asked if the Under-Secretary would take into considera- 
tion the appointment of further Muhammadan Judges. Mr. Richards, how- 
ever, would give no undertaking on the matter, and contented himself with 
saying that be would mention it to the Secretary of State. 

Lee Commission Report. 

In reply to Mr. HOPE-SI MPSON, the Under-Secretary of State, said 
that no official orders would he passed on the recommendations contained in this 
Report until it had been discussed by the Indian legislative Assembly in its 
September Session, but that the necessary preliminary work was meanwhile 
being pressed on, with all possible speed, both there and in India. He added 
that any financial relief ultimately sanctioned would have effect from the 1st 
April, 1924. 

Sir Henry CRAIK is not anxious either to have the matter discussed by 
the Indian Legislature, nor to accept their views, and asked if it was not the 
case that the Secretary of State hud power quite independently of the legis- 
lative Assembly to carry out the sdienie proposed bv the Commission. 
Mr. Richards agreed, but at the same time said that there was no 
chance of anything being done without full consultation with the Government, 
of India and without taking into consideration the views expressed in the 
Legislative Assembly, 

Government ok India Act. 

In answer to Colonel MEYLER (Liberal Member for Blackpool), Professor 
Richards stated that the Committee appointed by the Government of India 
to enquire into the working of the Reforms would report to the Government of 
Tndiu and ariy proposals which might result from its recommendations would 
he those of the Government of India. Parliament would necessarily be fully 
informed of such proposals as His Majesty’s Government decide to adopt. In' 
answer to a supplementary question, the Under-Secretary stated that he was 
not yet in a position to give the names of unofficial members of the Committee. 

Genkuai, Dyer. 

A question by Dr. Huden GUEST (Labor) of which lie had given private 
notice was greeted with cheers from the Labor and Liberal benches' ana stony 
silence on the Conservative benches. Dr. Guest asked the Prime Minister 
whether his attention had been called to the statement made by Mr. Justice 
M (Cardie during the trial of the action by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, formerly 
Lient.-Goverxior of the Punjab, claiming damages for alleged libel against Sir 
Sankaran Nair, formerly Member of the Executive Council of the Viceroy of 
India with reference to tne punishment of General Dyer by the Government of 
India and the Government of Great Britain; and whether, in view of the 

K ave political and social reaction which these statements may have in India* 
will order an enquiry to be made as to whether this is an abuse of privilejge. 
• Mr. DIXEY (Conservative) had also given private notice of a questum 
addressed to the Prime Minister, asking if his attention had been called to the 
result of a recent ease in the High Court which strongly suggested that General 
Dyer had not been fairly dealt with by the authorities, and in view of the 
fact that General Dyer is seriously ill, whether he would consider immediately 
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y h ** Dow i > e t»ken to reconjider the metter. This question wee 

KFoeteJ with Coniervetive eppleuee. end indioeted the die-herd point of view 
. Chmnender KENWORTHY (llibsran, before the qoS wlS MriSSTto. 
Mk«d if the Prime Minister was aware tnat the learned Judge had not cot the 

doeumentfi in thn T)vap Pua . N< i i i *» • » 


Mknl’if the_ Prime~Mini^er »« iwam (&t7 hsd && & 
documents m the Dyer Case before him, and had not the full evidence which 
was in the possession of the Government of India? 

The PRIME MINISTER in reply stated that he had only now heard Dr. 
Haden Guest's question for the first time, as no copy of it had reached him. 
Mr. Dixey s question, he stated, had only reached Km at one ‘o'clock* and he 
could not attempt to give a considered answer at such short notice, but akked 


The question was accordingly put on paper and the Prime Minister made 
a statement on the subject on June 23rd. 

O'Dwyer v . Sankaran Nai* Case. 

Mr. LANSBURY (Labor) asked the Under-Secretary of State for India 
whether he would direct. a complete transcription of the judgment in this ease 
to be transmitted to the Government of India and ask for an expression of 
opinion on the extra-judicial matters raised by the Judge in the light of the 
Hunter Commission Report. 

Mr. RICHARDS stated in reply that the Secretary of State would arrange 
for a transcript of the judgment to be furnished to the Government o f India, 
who would no doubt consider whether any observations thereon would appear 
to be called for. (The word “judgment'' in each case is. a verbal «Jip, and 
what is really meant is the summing up of the Judsre, which in itself forms a 
very long document. The judgment, of course, contained merely a few words). 

Mr. LANSBURY had another question addressed to the Prime Minister 
asking whether the Government would grant time for the discussion of the mo- 
tion standing in his name dealing with the remarks of Mr. Justice McCardie 
during the recent trial. 

The motion referred to was a motion to present an address to the King that 
Justice McCardie be removed from the Bench. This was however subsequently 
withdrawn on the Prime Minister refusing to allot a day. 

The PRIME MINISTER in reply stated that he had come to the conclu- 
sion that discussion on this subject would only add to the harm that had already 
been done in India by the words complained of. However unfortunate the 
words had been, they did not constitute the kind of fault amounting to a 
moral delinquency which constitutionally justified an Address to the King as 
proposed. The objectionable passage occurred, not in a considered written 
judgment, but in an oral charge to the jury delivered at the conclusion of a 
lengthy and somewhat heated trial, and tne very form in which it was couched 
showed that the learned Judge was not informed as to what took plape. The 
Prime Minister added this important statement-— -that His Majesty s Govern- 
ment completely associated itself with the decision of the Government (not 


more necessary that it should guard itself against pronouncement, upon issues 
involving grave political consequences which ere not themselves being tried. 

Sir Kingsley WOOD (Conservative) asked whether the Prim® Minister, 
having regard to the statement he had just made end * 

motion remaining on % Order Paper attacking , a Judge 

cum in the High Court, would useh.s influent to have thjsm^.on^th^wn. 


cases in tne mgn uoun, wouiu u»n» w ----- - ; ^ 

Mr. Lanshury immediately jumped £> Jus feet and said th at no 

any influence; he we* perfectly satisfied with the statement made by the rome 

A further question hy Mr. Ronald McNEILL wised th« Prime 
Minister to state that he refused to he drown ' n *° * !* 0 i SUL 




did not concern itself with the obiter diet* which tne m«-n« e 
Me charge to the jury, and thoee words were cMcul ated^to have a very songs 
eASset on Indian public opinion, and it wm for tbees reasons tnat ne 
oquohod Ms answer in the manner stated ehove. 
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Indian Dkihtations to Ski iu-:taiiy ok Statk. 

Me. John SvTHR (Lubor) asked the Cnder-Secretary of State whether he 
would la.v upon the table a statement giving iho purport of the deliberations 
between the Indian Deputation headed by hi- Highuc** the Aga Khan and the 
Secretary of State. on Indian Return* and oilier cognate matters. 

Mr. RICH Alt DS replied tliat there had gccii no tieliherat ions between 
any Indian Deputation and the Secretary of State. The Secret ary of State 
had received a statement of views from the Deputation referred to. and from 
tit her Deputations and individuals, hut he was not prepared to publish reports 
of their purport. 

Coi.OMKs ( OXIMITTKK. 

Mr. SCCRR had a further (ptestioti asking whether the Cnder-Secretary 
of State could give any idea of the date by wliieli the Colonies Committee now 
in London might be expected to complete their deliberations and present their 
report to the (Jovernment of India. 

Mr. ItlCII ARDS replied that the filiations of the Colonics Committee 
were to discuss certain questions with the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and to make representations to him. The date of the conclusion of their work 
did not depend on t hem-elves alone and could not yet he definitely forecast. 

CaVNITII CoNs|»|lt\( Y TltlAl.. 

Mi\ LANSHCRY asked the Cnder- Secretary of State whether he had now- 
received a copy of the evidence and judgment given against the prisoners re- 
cently on trial at Caunpur. and whether he would lay a complete statement 
of the evidence and judgment on the table of the Molise. 

Mr. RICH Alt DS in reply stated that he had not yet received the papers 
referred to and could not sav if the Secretary of State would deride that the 
papers should he laid before the Mouse. 

I MUW (i’oVRIINMKNT Oil III At. S AND XoN-Co-Ol'KIt \TIO\ . 

Mr. Thomas JOHNSTON I Labor) asked the Cnder-Secretary of State 
whether he was aware that the Madras (Jovenmient was divharging ollicial* 
who coni rihiited to the Tilak Swarai Kund or associated with Non-Co-Operator 
or subscribed to the Non-Co-Operators’ papers, utrd whether Mr. Subha llm 
had been discharged from the 1 Telegraph Department for the ollicial reason that 
he wn* either a Noii-Co-()perator himself or had active sympathy with Non-Co- 
Operators. ami whether tlu* Cnder-Secretary of State would make enquiries 
with a \ iew to the di-coin inuaiu-c of this policy. 

'Mr. RICHARDS stated that he had no ottieiat knowledge of the individual 
case or of the general orders of dismissal. He added, however, that all Govern- 
ment servants are prohibited from subscribing in aid of any political move- 
ment in India, ami they knew of the existence of this prohibition. 

S\V A It AJ Rksoi.vtion at Skkmuinj. 

Col. KOWARD-IU’IIY (Conservative) asked tlu* Cnder-Secretary of State 
whether his attention had been drawn to Mr. ('. R. Das's support of the Reso- 
lution passed by tlu* Swarajya Party at Serajgauj. paying homage to the mur- 
derer of Mr. freest Day; whether he was aware of the indignation of the Ku- 
ropean community in India at the eulogy of murder as a political weapon; ami 
whether the («overntm»nt of India contemplated- taking any legal action against 
the movers of this Resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDS stated, that he InuF seen, in the press reports of indigna- 
tion meetings in India, but had not received- imiv ollicial information that legal 
proceedings were contemplated or any report of the precise terms of the Reso- 
lution. Colonel lloward-Riirv asked the Cnder-Secretary of State- if he dis- 
sociated himself from the expression of tlie Secretary of State in his letter to 
Mr. Sutynmurti. in which he said that the Swarajists were using perfectly 
constitutional weapons. Mr. Richards in reply merely pointed' out that Mr. 
Gandhi himself had condemned this Resolution. 

Indian Tarikks. 

Mr. HANNON (Conservatfro) asked the Cnder-Secretary of State whether 
he was aware that applications had been received by the Indian Tariff Board 
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fiomthe paper, printing ink, boots and shoes, cement, and magnesium chloride 
industries* requesting that Protection should be afforded to these industries, 
ana # whether it was the intention of His Majesty's Government to eudeavour to 
2®® .® on * e arrangement with the Government of India on this question, as 
this Protection wojltt operate against the Ilritish export trade with India. 

. . J' r * RICHARDS stated that lie was unaware of such applications, but that 
*" e Secretary of State did not think lie could "usefully consider the propriety 
of making representation to the Government of India before the Tariff Hoard 
had reported. 

Sir Henry COWAN (Conservative) asked if the Government were in favor 
of Protection in India while opposed to protection at home. 

Captain Wedgwood BENN (Liberal), amid the laughter of the House 
asked if there was any reason to suppose that the Government of India had 
been using and profiting by the literature of the Tariff Reform League issued 
by the Conservatives in that country. Mr. Richards realised that this was 
meant more as a hit for the Conservatives than as a question to him, and left 
it unanswered. 

Military Ezras dktcj be. 

Mr. THURTLE (Labor) asked the Under-Secretary of State, with regard 
to the Committee appointed by the Government of India for the purpose of 
making recommendations for economy in military expenditure and which con- 
tained no non-official members, if he would advise the appointment of auch a 
non-official expert as Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar or Sir Pursnottamdas Thakurdaa. 

Mr. RICHARDS stated that he had not heard of the Committee, but if 
such a Committee were being set up, he had no doubt the Government of India 
would exercise a' wise discretion in the selection of expert members. 

Indian Election Expenses. 

Sir Charles YATE (Conservative) asked the Under-Secretary of State when 
it w*as intended to introduce Rules to fix maximum scales for election expenses 
in India similar to those in force in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. RICHARDS stated he could not give a date, but the Government ot 
India intended to make proposals as soon as sufficient data were available. He 
added that this might prove to be the case as a result of the last elections. 


Press Laws — Indian States. 

Sir Charles YATE, in another question, asked which of the Indian States 
had introduced Press Laws, and how far those laws differed from the laws in 
force in British India. .. , . A ^ ^ 

The Under-Secretary of State replied that the only definite information 
he had was that a Press Act is or was in force in Baroda, but he had no 
detailed information as to its provisions. 

Proscription or 41 Workers ” Weekly. 

Sir Charles YATE then asked whether issue No. 60 of 28th March, 1324, 
of The Worker *' Weekly was the only number of that Journal which had been 
proscribed in India as containing seditious matter, # ... , , , 

P JUr. RICHARDS replied that certain other issues of the paper had been 
proscribed in some Provinces, and the Governments of India could only use 
Sbeir powers of proscription against those issues which fell within the provisions 
of the law. 
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The O'Dwyer-Nair Libel Case. 

The famous Owyer-Nair Libel Case, in which Mr. Justice Me Oardie played 
the infamous part of a Daniel and tried to justify the eondnet of General Dyer 
and 8ir Michael, O’Dwyer in India, arose in this way. In his book entitled 
“ Gandhi and Anarchy ” written About 1990 mainly under the instructions of 
the Government' of India Sir Sankaran Nair had blade certain mild criticism 
on the administration of the Punjab by Sir Michael O’Dwyer during the horrible 
days of the Martial Law in 1919. Sir Michael took exception to these remarks 
of Sir Sankaran and brought in a libel suit for damages. The trial commenced 
on April 90 before Mr. Justice McCardie and a special British Jury and went 
on from day to day over the protracted period of five weeks. During the' whole 
of the proceedings the judge showed an unjudicial bias for Sir Miehael and by 
ubiter-dtetat thrown here and there prejudiced the mind of the jury. A British 
Jury, as previous cases, such as the Tilak-Chirol case, and the Secant pass, have 
shown, is too patriotic to let down a countrymen of theirs in face of such an 
abstract idea as justice where another race is concerned. This is almost an 
every day experience in India. However, in this case, the jury apart, the judge 
himself gave such an atrocious summing up of the case to the jury that it has 
raised a storm of controversy both in India and in England. Below is given a 
summary of this Iqng notorious summing up. In the end, it remains to be said, 
Sir Michael won his case and was awarded £900 as damages together with whole 
cost of the suit, namely, some £15,000. 


justice He. Cardie's Summing up. 


Mr. Justioe MoOARQfE said that he did not regret the length of the hear* 
ing in view of the nature of the case. He was glad to see that, whatever 
criticisms had been made on tbe conduct of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and of other 
officials in India, no one had challenged in the slightest measure the incorrup- 
tibility or efficiency of the military and civil offioers who had boon called as 
witriesMfcvj The jury would indude men and women of different political parties. 
He had never belonged to a political party. He had always regarded politico 
as a somewhat clamorous branch of sociological seienoe. The truth might lie 
between two political partiee. When beregarded the parties in the case not 
be better put than that they should ask themselves: “What would be the 
verdict of 19 Indian men of education and responsibility, be they Mahomcdans. 
Hindus, or 6ikhsf” 

The right to make fair comment was an important right. It was impor- 
tant, to maintain it. Even gross exaggeration would not make a comment 
unfair; nor would the, fact that the opinion expressed was prejudiced. But 
the comment must be honest and it must be without malice. The question for 
the jury wee whettor any, fair man, however proiudiced, would have said what 
was. contained in the criticism complained of. Tlie first defence on the ptoad- 
ing wae the Megre of justification : the onus was on the defendant to prove 
that, Counsel forme defence had, no waver, put the defence of fair mnnMnf 
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h*n , Meared in th, police s powerful weapon, bat the evidence wee that he 
forbade the employment of police in recruiting. Sir Hiehnel O'Dwyer aha 
directed that any incidents of oppression should be mentioned to the Govern- 
ment at once, it* he desired nnnression why should he not smile and let is go 
on, if it existed? 

Throughout the case no witness had been called to say that he himself made 
a single complaint to Sir Michael O’Dwyer either verbally or in writing although 
there were men of education and position among the witnesses for the defenesc 
If there were a substantial measure of terrorise how came it that during the 
whole of the period which had been covered not a single native newspaper had 
suggested that such things were taking place? His Lordship added:’ 11 If you 
think that this libel merely meant that Certain subordinates of Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer had been guilty of irregular conduct, that would be one thing, b e ca us e 
you might criticise some of them. But is that the charge which has been 
made? In my view, the defendant has failed to prove that the plaintiff ever 
instigated or authorised a single act of terrorism/’ 


General Dyer's action. 

Turning to Amritsar, his Lordship suggested that a definition of an 
atrocity was something done (i with a desire to indulge in the lust of hurting.” 
He continued: Was General Dyer guilty of an atrocity? I am quite aware 
that what I now say will be fully considered, and perhaps differed from, by 
. you and by others. But I cannot help feeling that the word “ atrocity ” ought 
not lightly to be applied to a man who might have been guilty of an error of 
judgment, but wiio admittedly acted with absolute integrity and honesty of 
purpose. The word 41 atrocity " is to he considered with regard to what I 
regard as the prime duty of ^very Government, be it in England, or in India, 
or elsewhere, to maintain order and to repress anarchy. Without the enforce- 
ment of law there can be no good thing for the people. I suppose that the 

r roMem is: ” How shall order be maintained and anarchy repressed?” When 
go from this country to the Punjab I begin to feel at once that all the 
treatises on civil government that I have read, all the political theories which 
I havg heard discussed, are really put to the test, it is a problem which 
touches every one of the Indian Princes and the population under them. In 
considering whether General Dyer was guilty of an atrocity, I suggest that you 
ask yourselves whether, if General Dyer had boon a Mahomedan officer, he 
would have been guilty of an atrocity in acting as he did.” 

His Lordship went' on to say that the Hunter Committee had not called 
General Dyer's action an atrocity. In any event," he said, 11 one cannot 
help feeling that the time ami the metliog of General Dyer's punishment, if he 
were wrong, were most unfortunate. It may be said that the full fact! were 
not knoqra to the authorities at home, but after the events of April 13, "1010. 
General Dyer was approvccUby his superior officers and was given a command 
(in the Afghan War) in which he conducted operations with distinction. It was 
more than a year after Amritsar that he was told that no further use could be 
found for his .services. He was punished with a severity that could only be 
realised by those who were cognisant of the great pride in their service of the 
officers of the British Army." 

His Lordship reviewed the events which had occurred at Amritsar before 
the arrival of General Dyer and said that General Dyer, knew of those events. 
As far. as he could see nfft a single Indian person or Indian building had been 
attacked but only European persons and European buildings. The mob wa» 
•it possesidoh of the City. It was unfortunate that there were children amonf 
those present in the square but there had been no evidence of the presence 
of woman. If if were a meeting of men gathered together in such circum 
stances, what was meant by that meeting? The resolutions of the meeting 
might be innocent liut that was a device well known in the history of seditious 
mine. The quest ioii was not what were the formal resolutions at the meeting, 
hut' who were the speakers. There were eight speukors. and all were afterwards 
convicted of murder, Or complicity in murder, or of sedition. About what were 
thev addressing that meeting? 

Mr. justice McCardie, contimirnfc his summing-up, resumed his comment *** 
the action of General Dyer in firing on tlio crowd at Amritsar on April 13, 1319. 
He said that Genera! Dyer had made statements on various matters. Sir 
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Walter Schwab© had rightly drawn attention to *tlie fact hat Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer said iu evidence that on the statement made by General Dyer to the 
Hunter •Committee his (General Dyer’s) conduct was indefensible. Later, 
however. General Dyer made a statement to the Army Council and brought 
before the authorities circumstances which apparently had not lieen present in 
his mind when he gave evidence before the Hunter Committee. Among other 
things, lie stated that there was a clear conviction in existence that a deter- 
mined and organised movement was in progress to destroy all the Europeans 
on the spot and to carry the movement throughout the Punjab, and that in the 
meeting in the square at Amritsar, he had before him a mob with an express 
intention to challenge British authority and to defy him to take any effective 
action again them. Sir Walter Sctiwabe had, however pointed out that, in' 
spite of that. General Dyer was punished. In the present hearing further facts 
might have come to ligiit. 

The body of testimony about Amritsar was great. Tn considering it they 
(the jury) must remember that the matter which was important was, what was 
feared at the time and not the opinion which was formed afterwards. 

The position at Amritsar. 

His Lordship referred to the conditions at Amritsar before April 13 and to 
the fears of mutiny among the Indian troops and of troubles from Afghanistan. 
He continued: — Suppose that General Dyer’s force nad been wined out, wliut 
would have happened ? The consequences' might have been appalling. That is 
a factor which you must consider when you weigh the question whether what 
General Dyer did w'as an atrocity. Rebellious lead to insurrections. Insurrec- 
tions lead to civil wars. Civil wars are terrible things. In this case, dealing 
with matters of high policy as we are, one has only to remember that grave 
evils may sometimes demand grave remedies. 

The action of General Dyer received the approbation of all the militarv 
authorities, hut 1 do nor myself pay undue weight to that, for it may well 
lie that the instinct of loyalty of one soldier for another might lead to that 
approval. When we ask ourselves whether what General Dyer did was an 
atrocity we must remember the man and the circumstances. General Dyer wu* 
a man whose career hall been distinguished, a man admittedly *rf high character 
who on this day performed, as he said, a horrible duty and performed it, as is 
again admitted, with absolute honesty of purpose. The question whether his 
act was an atrocity — whatever may be the meaning you give to that word — 
raises an interesting and a serious question. One cannot help asking oneself 
how thiv matter was regarded by the Sikhs of Amritsar and of the surrounding 
places. They were on the spot. They knew all. If General Dyer’s action hud 
been an atrocity one would have thought that the Sikhs would be outraged 
because Amritsar was their liolv city. 1 cannot help attaching some importance 
to the curious and striking evidence that after the firing on the mob was over 
and order had been restored. Sikh priests congratulated and thanked General 
Dyer and insisted on his being baptised as a Sikh, a unique honour. Why, 
if the firing were an atrocity, was this honour conferred on General Dver bv 
the Sikhs? 

The question whether General Dyer acted rightly or wrongly is for you. T 
said in the cours#of my opening words to you that I should express my own 
opinion- on certain things subject to your own judgment. Speaking with full 
deliberation and knowing the whole of the evidence given in this case, I express 
my view that General Dyer in the grave and exceptional circumstances acted 
rightly, and in my opinion, he was wrongly punished bv the Secretary of State 
for India. That is my view, and I need scarcely sav that 1 have weighed every 
circumstance and every detail which was put before the Hunter Committee. 

Sib Michael O’Dwyers Responsibility. 

If yoii^ take an opposite view the question then arises whether General 
Dyer’s action was an atrocity committed by Sir Michael O’Dwyer, which is a 
wholly different thing. Before you attribute to Sir Michael O’Dwyer respon- 
sibility for this matter vou must ask yourselves whether he really did commit 
it in any fair sense of the words. Before you can say that he is to be deemed 
to be responsible in any fair sense of the phrase you must remember that lie 
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was not jt Amritsar himself but at Lahore, a good many miles away. But Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer in no way authorised or instigated what General Dyer was 
maing to do; he did not know what was going to happen. In what way » he to 
he chugged with haring committed an atrocity if there were one? Stress has 
been laid on the approval which he afterwards gave to General Dyer's action, 
hut subsequent approval seems to be a very different thing from instigation. 

( Gan yon in any fair sense of the words say that a man commits an atrocity of 
which he previously knows nothing whatever because, on the request of a 
general officer of high position, he afterwards in the circumstances agrees with 
what has been doner 

Considering whether there was a widespread conspiracy against the British 
rule ic the Punjab in 1919, his Lordship said that in the evidence of unrest 
gt that time he had net observed one instance in which an Indian individual 
was attacked or on Indian shop burned. All he would say was that if the 
aim e evidence had been given on a charge against two or more persons of con- 
spiracy in the Punjab, be would hold that there was a prims facie case to go 
to the jury. The jury would have to consider whether the men who thought 
that trouble was brewing at Lahore were nervous, and whether it was an 
atrocity to fire on the mob to prevent incidents which it was feared might 


Tbe Uu or Aisopukei. 

The events at Gujranwala raised the question of the nse of aeroplanes 
daring times of civil distu r ba n ces. It was a question partly of political ex- 
pediency, portly of practical necessity, and partly of ethical instinct. Tbe seal 
difficulty in tbe use of aeroplanes was in mining the extent to which bombs 
were to be dropped or machine guns used. Sir bankaran Kair had said that 
the ^'"g of innocent life was not justified in any circumstances; that it 
would be wrong to save tbe lives of IjOdO innocent persons by dropping a bomb 
which 'aught kifl one innocent person. The application of that principle could 
not.be confined to the nse of aeroplanes; it must logically extend to the firing 
on a crowd by troops or police. If any man who was going to a murderous 
m e et ing chose to take a child with him, the whole mob, according to Sir Sanka- 
ran Hair's theory, would be immune. The extent to which aeroplanes were 
need at Gujranwala and the manner in which they were. used were matters on 
which opinion might differ, if Sir Michael O'Dwyer had asked -he military 
to take out aeroplanes and to drop bombs and nse machine gums on persons 
working peacefully in the fields, he would clearly have been wrong. But if Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and the general officer commanding meant that the aeroplanes 
should onh use bomba or machine guns against a crowd which was about to 
attack bandings or to murder, that was a wholly* different thing. The jury 
would have to consider what Sir Michael O' Dwyer really authorised. 

In him view, there was ample power to impose martial law in the Punjab. 
It was declared by the Government of India at Simla, which was not far from 
the area of disturbances, where the Government was surrounded by advisors, 
including Sir Bankaran Nair. If martial law were once declared it ought to he 
aaanmsed with firmness and rigour. On the other hand, it ought not to be 
administered in mere caprice or with an unnecessary severity. There was no 
doubt that Sir Michael O’Dwyer secured the declaration of martial law be- 
cause he asked lor it. 

' In conclusion, hie Lordship said that the eulogium which was passed on 
Sir Mi cha e l O'Dwyer by the Government of Indie and the Secretary of 8tate 
and whieh was d esc ri bed by Sir Bankaran Nair in his book at an "outrage on 
Indian public opinion," referred to the whole period during which Sir Michael 
O’Bwyer occu p i e d the position of Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab. It was 
tew that a huge number of newspapers in India criticised the administration, 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. It had keen said that no newspaper ex pr essed ap- 
probation of it. Ho (his Lordship) sometimes wondered what public opinion 
.It was a alee point how it was created and whether public opinion ropre- 
aeatad the views of the body of ttasy working folk or whether it represented tbe 
25? 'Of those who owned or conducted newspapers. If there were a wide- 
epeood d esire to nee. the events in the Punjab in April, 1919, for propaganda 
jgjteee they nyt watt find ar certain uniformity of opinion in n great part of 
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India at Strife; '' 

Date lk« option "Into At Itak*” Mr Mkk*«l O’Dnye, itto*4 Ik* feUwfe, 
lettsr to toft Press after his victory to the Hair Lfthsl Os#:— 

Five years ago, in April 1919, a few months after the Armistice, a seriout 
rebellion broke out in the Central Punjab. It was the result of Gandhi ’t 
agitation against the Bowlatt Bilk, supported by the most malignant campaign 
of miireaMentations that eyer deluded an ignorant and credulous people. 

The wit outbreak took place , at Delhi, the headquarters of the Govern- 
me pit of India., on March 30, and'Hlp rebellion started in Amritsar on April 
IQ. The iM murdered every European on whom they could lay hands, 
and jattomMgplo murder European women. At the same time, throughout 
the PunjafcApd in other parts of India, most determined attempts were made 
to; wreck the communications leading to. the North-West Frontier by cutting 
the telegraph, tearing, up the railway, and burning bridges, so ae to prevent 
the movement of troops towards the frontier. 


Afghan Hens. 

By this it was hoped to facilitate the invasion of Northern India by the 
new (and then hostile) Amir of Afghanistan and the frontier tribes, with 
whom the fomenters of the rebellion kept in communication, and on whose 
help they were relying to overthrow British rule in India. 

On April 12, 1919, a strong military force, skilfully handled, re-establish- 
ed control of Lahore. On the same date General Dyer took charge of the 
military situation at Amritsar, with instructions to re-establish civil control. 
His task was no easy one. He had only 1,000 men — 400 British, 600 Indians 
(mostly untrained) — to protect the 100 European women and children collected 
m the fort, to guard tne civil station, to safeguard his communications, and 
to overawe the hostile mobs, numbering tens of thousands, in a city of 160,000 
people. 


Oedbrs Defied 

On the morning of April 18, he spent four hours with the District Magis- 
trate in publicly proclaiming by beat of drum, in nineteen different places in 
the city, that all gatherings of eight or more would be fired upon. Ilig pro*- 
clamation .ras received with derision as mere “ bluff” which he had not the 
power to enforce. 

In defiance of his orders, a hostile gathering of 16,000 to 20,000 persons as- 
sembled a few hours later. It was convened by a man who had played a 
leading part in the murder of the bank managers on the 10th, and was addres- 
sed by eight of the men who had taken a prominent part in the murderous 
outrages and rebellious proceedings of the previous days. General Dyer, in pur- 
suance of the warnings he had given, opened fire on this gathering, which he 
regarded — and who can say he was wrong P — as “the rebel army, ’ with the 
small foroe at his disposal — fifty Indian troops armed with rifles, backed by 
forty Gurkhas carrying, kukris. „ _ 

Dyer’s prompt action, repellent to himself personally but dictated by a 
stern sense of - duty in a supreme crisis, sxfiashed tne rebellion at its source, and 
though it unfortunately involved the loss of nearly 400 lives, it undoubtedly 
averted the far greater bloodshed which the spread of the rebellion would 

k*Wien*the news of bis action spread, in a few days the rebellion subsided 
everywhere, and not another shot lad to be firfed in the Punjab. Order was res. 
tored before the Afghan invasion began early in May, and the Afghans, who had 
counted on finding a rebellious country and a mutinous Army ready to welcome 
them, were confronted with a loyal people and an Army 200,000 strong to 
bar their ysy. 

In the Punjab, the forces of disorder had for the moment been paralysed, 
and the fomenters of rebellion as well at their .ignorant dupes had been brought, 
to .peedr jtutioe hi * few month*. Th*Briti»hRaj had new been so •ecnre. 
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another |n.ii|>aKttii.la of ntlutuii.v and niis-n-|ir«v*.|itntiim carrioil nut with extra- 
oruuiary ‘ >RiII ami supported * y iKm»rnMt nr unscrupulous purlisans ill tills conn* 
tr>. t'» ui^jn’dit tJic m«»*i ami llu* iik>u»uiv> — Uio 'O-cullvd “Punjab Atrocities"— 
hv whic h the iHadl inn had l**cn suppress l . Timid or ambitious English politi- 
cians here and in India, eager tu secure at any cost a favourable atmosphere 
lor the* reforms then before Parliament, played into their bands. The true 
1 nets of the rebellion were not for months disclosed to the British Press and 
Public*; all the reoels hut a small reaction gifilty ol the most atrocious crimes 
\»cre : nu-.e^tiou *n Deeeno er, lllli) ami iirinv o| thorn at once resumed their 
career of seditious agitation. 


1 1 CM II.' .nos. 

The triumph of the Indian extremists was now complete. They bud 
forced the Government of India to a complete and humiliating surrender.' l*or 
t Vi vea i - alter this Gandhi was supreme in India, while* his friend and admirer, 
Mr. Montagu, directed the destinies of India from Whitehall as Sccrotury 
of State. During these two years disorder and anarchy stalked iinebcv-ked 
over the length and breadth of Dalia, culminating in the 'Malabar rebellion of 
1920-21, which, though a small local affair, cost 10,01)0 lives against the* THU) 
c < I the Punjab rel.ellion. . 

The ac tion taken against Dyer and others was used by the Khilafat n*\o- 
lutionaries to persuade the ignorant Mop I as that rebellion was a safe game. 
Then came another dranatic turn of the wheel. In March. 1022, on tne same 
day, Air. Montagu tell from office and Gandhi was arrested and brought to 
trial for the sedition which he hud for months been boasting of spreading b> 
all the means in his power. 

For some time “the land (India) had comparative rest.” Hut Gandhi's 
success in defying a weak Government had roused up many others to follow 
in his footsteps, and to-day the truculent Akuli Sikhs of the Punjab are the 
fighting arm of the Extremist Congress Party that is aiming at the subversion 
of British rule either by overt or covert methods. 


Murder APPROVED 

The development of their so-called “non-violent'’ methods may he gathered 
from the resolution of the Bengal Congress a few days ago publicly approving 
of the patriotic action of the Bengali murderer of Mr. Day an English sl«»ek- 
broker in Calcutta, whom the murderer mistook for the Chief of the Po!ici», 
and yet the Secretary of State fur India sees no harm in carrying on a 
private correspondence with members of this Party in India us to gravo 
political issues, and the doors of the India Office are open to many of t!.vm 
who are now pushing their subversive propaganda in this country. No wonder 
loytti Indians, still the vast majority, openly say: “Dow long can u Govern- 
ment lust from which its friends have nothing to hope, its foes nothing to 
fear?” 

But one wonders how long public opinion here will continue to tolerate 
the apathy and inaction under which India is steadily relapsing into anurchy. 
Are our .statesmen like the Bourbons, who Forget everything and learn nothing? 
In the gloomy horizon one can discern one ray of hope. 


British Justice 

An English Judge and jury have, just had to review the circumstances in 
which General Dyer — now sorely stricken with bodily infirmity— had to act 
at Amritsar on April 13,. 1919. The Judge summed up his conclusions hi the 
following memorable passage. . . . t 

“Sneaking with full deliberation, and knowing the whole of the evidence given In 
this ease, I express my view that General Dyer, under the grave and exceptional dmam- 
ctanees, anted rightly and in my opinion upon this evidenee, he was wrongly punished 
by the Secretary of State for India." 

This vindication proves that in the long run British Justify at least rises 
superior to “political considerations." One wants no more Jallianwala Bsghs; 
one wants no more Dyers as victims to political expediency; still teas doe* 
one want more Mop] a rebellions. But the lawlessness and contempt tor authority 
now rampant must inevitably lead os in the post to disorders and rebellion, 
which in turn must be repressed by military force. 
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It u time that the British people made it dear to those to. , whom they 
here delegated their responsibility that their first dftty'is to •secure to the Indian 
masses that peace and orderly . progress which are now being seriously enden- 
4a*sd by the unbridled licence of, and under the encouragement given to, self- 
peeking or ambitious or openly seditious politicians. 

Mrs. Berant’s Reply. 

T» ttat tattor tf Sir MUharl, disrated, ud amlMdcd all mr England, the 
MUtarj raiM •; Mn. Braut who to than In EngfauH in eonMtolon with the Hatfwwl 
OentanilM DaratMta to the Sawntai^of State, wag rairad to prate it. b raplj 
to the late Eater ef the Pnn'ab, Mn. BtMnt wrato the toUowin* to the Praee, bat 

s’jfiaapa « 1" «*• 

^Thf afore* three words ate the title of an article by Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, 
G.C.I.E., i K.C.o.l., ex-Lieut. -Governor of the Punjab', . in a Sunday paper. 
There are certain corrections and ommission in his article, which should be 
supplied. 

He states that the “rebellion started in Amritsar on April 10, and that 
the rebels murdered every European on whom they could lay hands, and at- 
tempted to murder European women”. He omits to state that “the rebels” 
were a number of men who went peaceably and unarmed towards the Civil 
Lines to ask whither two Indian leaders had been removed, who were stopped 
by soldiers ere they reached the Lines, who made no effort to disobey, but sat 
down on the road, beating their breasts and wailing for their lost friends. 
On this mourning crowd the soldiers fired at short range. On this the un- 

E rovoked mourning turned to rage; and the men caught up sticks and 
srs, and rushed into the town and killed four or five European men, 

and struck an European woman, who was rescued by Indians. The 

crowd burnt some buildings, .and dispersed, and no further rioting oc- 
curred. On the 11th and 12th, the Police arrested a number of men, 

and there was no resistance. On the night of the 12th, General Dyer 

arrived, and on the morning of the 13th proclaimed that no fleeting should 
fo held. The 13th was a festival, and many villagers crowded into Amritsar, 
men, women and little children, and assembled in a walled-in space, with a 
few narrow outlets. At 1 oJclock, General Dyer was informed that a crowd 
was assembling. He waited till about 4 o’clock, and then marched down with 
00 riflemen -nd 40 Gurkhas with knives. Luckily the widest inlet to the square 
was not wide enough to admit a machine gun. The crowd was doing no harm, 
was lis&hing quietly to a speaker. Without warning, he gave the order to 
fire, and the panic-stricken crowd fled at once to the narrow outlets. These 
were quickly closed by the dead and dying, and the soldiers continued to fire into 
the unresisting crowd till their ammunition was exhausted, leaving some 500 
dead, and more than as many lying wounded. They lay there till the next day, 
untended, through the terrible heat of the night, without even water, save a 
little brought by some^brave men and women, at the risk of their lives, walking 
In the streets being forbidden under pain of being shot. General Dyer has 
never pretended that the crowd was riotous or tumultuous”; he shot the 
people down, as *fee said, “ to give a lesson.” The remainder of the 
Won was given in the shocking outrages under Martial Law, the 
Hogging* of untried men, the penning of others up in {he burn- 
ing sun, shelterless, the imprisoning of others in iron cages, in 
wSioh they could not even lie down, the tortures, the savage sentences. The 
“crawling order,” which shocked even Sir Michael O’Dwyer, by his own con- 
fession, applied to the lane in which the English woman was assaulted, and 
in this a flogging post was set to, fled to which boys were flogged into, insensi- 
bility in the vain nope of obtaining from them knowledge they did not possess, 
and any Indian who had to pass through it was forced by soldiers to wriggle 
along on his stomach, and if he tried to lift himself on to his knees to relieve 
the pain, he was struck with the butts of rifles or prodded with a bayonet. 

The result of the “lesson” has been seen ever since in the state of the 
Punjab, the bitter hatred felt towards the English, the many riots, tfo foy- 
oottof the Prinoe df Wales, the alienation of the Sikhs, the general distrust 
of British promises, tfo Non-Co-operation Movement, the revival of secret 
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tlM» driiberate breaking of law*, arf9 the thousand* imprisoned tor 
on expiry of their sentences, hailed a* martyrs by 
•booting crowd* and covered with flowers. To be sent to primal is oolong er 
• Wf®*i a coveted honor . As Gladstone said of the imprisoned Irish 
“rebels” : “They have mad* the prison the temple of Liberty/’ Misguided* 
Yes. But these results are the lessons learnt by. Indians by the massacre of 
Amritsar and the Martial Uw atrocities in the Punjab. General Dyer did not 
crush a revolution, he created one which is still going on. 

I, who write, have foi.ght die Non-Co-Operation Movement from its incep- 
tion. have been howled *lowi; fly angry* mobs for counselling constitutional 
means only, and jeered at in the stiects ' II of us who have tried to popularise 
the Reforms have met with a similar fat.. Our persevering efforts were begin- 
ning to have some effect ; f ir Sav.ksran Nair’s book hsd done considerable good ; 
he has had his reward irom ah E iglish jury. The Indian Government and the 
Secretary of State for India showed sympathy with the sufferings of families 
whose bread-win rers had been slaughtered or maimed for life, by giving such 
poor compensation as money could give, and had the &adacit> to declare that 
Indian ufe was as sabred ss English life, ^he verdict of *the jury 
has shattered that idea, and . the Judge lias condemned the action 
of the Indian and English Executive Governments, 
before that a Judge might condemn 


1 

His .jesty’s 


was not aware 

.. . . Executives, hut 

His Majesty’s legal representatives may review and 
them opportunity for defence. His Majesty's 


must piesume 

brand, without giving them opportunity for defence. His Majesty's 
representatives of the Executive, to the huge deiight in The Morning fW. 
But what will he the effect in India Y The lesson taught in the Punjab con- 
vinced India — as the comparatively trifling Peterloo Massacre convinced Eng- 
land — that a people's lives are not safe until they win political power, and it 
gave a tremendous impetus to Home Buie. The punishment of Sir Sankaran 
Nair, and the “vindication of General Dyer” will give another great impulse 
to the campaign for winning Dominion Status in India. Our task in winning 
it constitutionally will be rendered much harder, for the advocates of con- 
spiracy to overthrow British rule will be greatly strengthened. I grant that 
an unarmed people can for a time be cowed down by a Nation armed to the 
teeth with modern weapons* with aeroplanes raining bombs on helpless towns 
and villages. Bnt 1 deny that the British people will for long allow the hold- 
ing of India subject, by lessons like that taught by General Dyer. But if 
India, in despair, embraces the teachings of the Swarajists and refuses to pay 
taxes — as was threatened by Mr. Patel in the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
and this trial may lead to that— can they be collected by aeroplanes aim 
bombs Y • 

This trial has made it necessary for Britain to choose her road. Sunday 
Kr press .says that “in the last resort we hold India by the sword, and as guar- 
dians of civilisation” — by massacres 9 — “we dare not let it slip from our grasp”. 
That is mischievous rubbish. Two hundred and forty millions of people can- 
not permanently be held by force, and any attempt w< uld mean the stirring 
up of Asia against Europe. India can only be held by ties of mutual love and 
trust, now strained almost to the breaking point. Let Britain co-operate with 
India in establishing Home Buie, and then, only then, will India remain a 
contented partner in the Commonwealth and a bulwark of Great Britain’s 
Self-Governing Dominions in the East. Japan, China, Afghanistan. Persia, 
Iraq, Arabia, Egypt, Angora, are all inhabited by colored Nations, and they 
are ail awake: they would not tolerate the holding down of their colored 
brethren; only the Russian Bolshevists would rejoitv if Britain were mad 
enough to stir up all Asia against her by forgetting the words of warning, 
that the? who take the sword shall perish by the sword. Britain has the 
splendid opportunity of uniting white and colored races, Europe and Asia, 
West and Vast, by accepting India as a Self-Gw^ing Dominion in the Com- 
monwealth. Bnt the opportunity., if rejected, will pass out of her reach. 

Bir Michael O' Dwyer, who nas won the libel action which he brought 
against Bir Sankaran Nair, takes s gloomy view of the present state of India 
in the significant article which he contributes to our columns. 

Sir Michael stands for tb* traditional ideas and pohcy of .the nen who 
(isvt governed India with no thought of self-interest and with little belie f in 
mild and conciliatory efforts to deal with extremism, wtiiJe Lord Olivier, Secre- 
tary of State for India in a Socialist Government, represents a very different 
*100 
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school or thought. There is l^/however^yhich divides them*»$ pofl*ey then 
might seem, Midway, as a g'eav, pewerf .? r and u*i »dei c J Ang iniuenee, eomes 
H. K.thc Age Khan *vh© in' i rtTent issue cf Tn^ i Sftmcfeg Expreu made a 
striking pronouncement * /in Ind.s ’and Indian - policy. Extremists of every 
ytkind ere pen lour to the peace aW the ordered pi ogress of communities, end 
cffilind repression might well bring in its train the evils which impotent weak- 
ness most aggravate. 

Mean whim it is urgently important that the people 01 • this country and 
of this Empife should seek to understand t> e yrobhra of India, difficult as it 
way be, and thus to fofcce s dear ciyt policy on>any Government which under- 
takes. the vast responsibilities of Eupird. la the last resort we hold India by 
the sword, and as guardians of civilisation we dare not let it slip from our grasp. 
A higher junction than mere self-intei 3*t l olJp us to our task. To find the 
right way, to itoooneile rekrn with authority, \$ show complete firmness with- 
out tang purged into oppression^that is : the task of Imperial governance, 
that is' the talk which confronts th»* British peoples. 






